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Back Issues 


The Journal Press maintains a complete inventory of back issues for all five 
journals by reprinting many of them each year. Early volumes frequently consist of 
multiple parts, and the cost of maintaining these volumes is naturally much higher 
than that for two-part volumes. So our old policy of a flat price per volume cannot 
be continued. The following rates are in effect: single numbers, $9.00; two-part 
volumes, $18.00; three-part volumes, $27.00; four-part and over-four-part volumes, 
$36.00, The only exceptions (special issues) are starred below, 


PRICE 
PER 
VOLUMES DATES VOLUME 
Journal of Genetic Psychology 
(Pedagogical Seminary) 
14 1891-April 1897 $27.00 
5-37 July 1897-1930 36.00 
38* 1930 18.00 
39 1931 36.00 
40 and later 1932- 18.00 
Genetic Psychology Monographs 
1-22 1926-1940 36.00 
23 and later 1941- 18.00 
Journal of General Psychology 
1-3 1928-1930 36.00 
4* 1930 18.00 
5 1931 36.00 
6 and later 1932- 18.00 
Journal of Social Psychology 
1-10 1930-1939 36.00 
11 and later 1940- 18.00 
Journal of Psychology 
1 and later 1936- 18.00 ` 


A mailing charge of $0.30 per volume is made for foreign deliveries only. Domestic 
mailings are prepaid. All remittances should be by check or money order payable 
in U.S. funds on a United States bank. Please do not send UNESCO coupons. Advance 
payment is required from all individuals and from foreign purchasers. Microfilm 
versions and special bindings are not available. 
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Notice: All copyrighted material reprinted from The Journal 
Press publications should be given an appropriate acknowledgment. 
No permission is necessary for brief quotations (less than 300-word 
total or less than 10 percent of length, whichever is least, for any 
one article). Permission is required for reprinting tables, figures, 
entire articles, or substantial portions thereof; and such permission 
will be contingent upon agreement by the original author or authors. 
Estate permission may be required. Since no fee is charged for a copy- 
right license, the courtesy of a stamped, self-addressed envelope will 
be appreciated. 


The Journal of Psychology 


Founded in 1935 by Carl Murchison 


The Journal of Psychology was founded at the request of many psycholo- 
gists throughout the world for the purpose of establishing a medium in 
which publication shall be immediate and in which other publication experi- 
ments may be carried out. 

(1). The subscription price is $39.00 per annum, $18.00 per volume, $9.00 
per issue (three volumes per year). 

(2). The format of each volume is such that each subscriber may tear 
down the assembled volume into its component articles. 

(3). Manuscripts may be sent to any member of the Editorial Board or 
may be sent directly to The Journal Press. The lag in publication should 
not be more than a few weeks. 

(4). The author will receive 200 reprints of his paper, and subscribers 
will receive the accumulated publications bound into half-volume units. The 
second half of each volume will contain the title page and table of contents 

‚ for that volume. Each half-volume unit will be mailed to the subscribers at 
its stated date. 

(5). Each author will be charged the manufacturing costs of any zincs, 
halftone cuts, tables, or equations. Excessive use of special fonts (refer- 
ences, footnotes, quotations, appendices) will also be charged. 

(6). The publication charges are as follows: 


sess $60.00 


1to 4 pages .... 


5to 8 “ 120.00 
9 to 12. * . 180.00 
13 to 16 “ 240.00 
17 to 20 “ 300.00 
21 to 24 “ 360.00 
251028 “ 420.00 
29 to 32 “ . 480.00 
33 to 36 “ 540.00 
37 040 “ 600.00 


These charges аге subject to adjustment as justified. 

" (7). The accumulated units will be mailed to subscribers bimonthly: 

. January, March, May, July, September, and November. The units may vary 
in size to accommodate publication needs. 

All back issues are available. See announcement on inside front cove 
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Journal of Genetic Psychology 


Founded by G. Stanley Hall in 1891; reorganized by Carl Murchison in 1925 


Quarterly, beginning with March. Devoted to developmental, comparative, 
and clinical psychology, with briefly reported Replications and Refinements 
and occasional book reviews. Manuscripts may be sent to any member of 
the Editorial Board or directly to The Journal Press. Subscriptions should 
be sent directly to The Journal Press, and business communications addressed 
to the Managing Editor. Two volumes annually. Per annum, $26.00; per 
volume, $18.00; single numbers, $9.00. All back issues available. See announce- 
ment on inside front cover. 


Journal of General Psychology 


Founded in 1927 by E. B. Titchener and Саг! Murchison 


Quarterly, beginning with January. Devoted to experimental, physiological, 
and theoretical psychology, with briefly reported Replications, Refinements, 
and Comments. Manuscripts may be sent to any member of the Editorial 
Board or directly to The Journal Press. Subscriptions should be sent di- 
rectly to The Journal Press, and business communications addressed to the 
Managing Editor. Two volumes annually. Per annvm, $26.00; per volume, 
$18.00; single numbers, $9.00. All back issues available. See announcement 
on inside front cover. 


Journal of Social Psychology 


Founded in 1929 by John Dewey and Carl Murchison 


Bimonthly, beginning with February. Devoted to studies of persons in group 
settings and of culture and personality; special attention to cross-cultural 
articles and notes, and to briefly reported Replications and Refinements. 
Manuscripts may be sent to any member of the Editorial Board or directly 
to The Journal Press. Subscriptions should be sent directly to The Journal 
Press, and business communications addressed to the Managing Editor. 
Three volumes annually, Per annum, $39.00; per volume, $18.00; single num- 
bers, $9.00. All back issues available. See announcement on inside front cover. 


Each author will receive 100 unbound reprints gratis. Additional 
reprints may be purchased at a nominal cost when the author returns 
page-proof. 
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Club Rate for Five International — 


Psychological Journals 


PER ANNUM 

Tue JOURNAL or GENETIC PsYCHOLOGY . . . + + + 926.00 
(Quarterly, two volumes per year) 

GENETIC PsycHoLoGy MONOGRAPHS . . . + + + 926.00 
(Quarterly, two volumes per year) 

THE JOURNAL OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY . à ` ; S $ $26.00 
(Quarterly, two volumes per year) 

THE JOURNAL or SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY . . . + + 0. $39.00 

(Bimonthly, three volumes per year) 

THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY . .  . + + + + + $39.00 

(Bimonthly, three volumes per year) سے‎ 

TOTAL $156.00 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS EDITION, Restricted Sale $50.00 


The Teachers and Students Edition is open to any individual psychologist, 
teacher, student, or physician but requires an agreement that the edition 
will not be offered for sale till after five years from publication and an 
agreement that the edition will not be substituted for an institutional 
subscription. Write for our Teachers and Students contract card. 
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Genetic Psychology Monographs 


Founded in 1925 by Carl Murchison 


Quarterly, beginning with February. Devoted to developmental, compara- 
tive, and clinical psychology. Each number one or more complete researches. 
Manuscripts may be sent to any member of the Editoria! Board or directly 
to The Journal Press. Subscriptions should be sent directly to The Journal 
Press, and business communications addressed to the Managing Editor. 
Two volumes annually. Per annum, $26.00; per volume, $18.00; single num- 
bers, $9.00. АП back issues available. See announcement on inside front cover. 


NOTICE. Effective immediately we offer prior publication for certain 
selected monographs. Charges will be based on the announced rates for The 
Journal of Psychology. Regular monographs will carry no page charge for 
the first 50 pages, but for all pages above 50 there will be a charge of 
$15.00 per page. Manufacturing costs of any xincs, halftone cuts, tables, or 
equations will be charged to authors, as will excessive use of special fonts. 
Two hundred reprints of each monograph will be supplied free of charge. 


The listing of monographs for 1926 through 1963 will be printed 
in the first half of each volume of all five journals. Monographs 
published after 1963 will be listed in the second half of each volume. 
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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 


VOLUME 1—1926 
1. Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. STUTSMAN 
2. An experimental study of the eidetic type—H. Кїйүкк 
3 & 4. A study of natio-racial mental lerences—N. D. M. Hmscu 
5. A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—J. W. Broces awp К. M. В. Вироз 
6. The influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth—A. GEsELL 


1&2. The mind of а gorilla—R. M. Үк, VOLUME 2—1927 

3. The role of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. DuNtar 

4. Family similarities in mental-test abilities—R. R. WiLLOUGHBY 

5. Coordination in the locomotion of infants—L. Н. BURNSIDE 

6. The mind of a gorilla: Part II, Mental development—R. M. Yxmxxs 
VOLUME 3—January-June, 1928 

1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. К. Liccerr 

2. A photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. A. Tiwxzm 

3. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D. M. Нінѕси 

4. Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G. Т. AVERY 

5. Оренте differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, research workers, and administrator 

. B. JENSEN 

6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M, ЈЕМ 
VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 

1. Observation and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. A. Borr, W. E. Bratz, N. Силмт, 


. Borr 
2 & 3, Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high 
students—M. C. Burcu 
4 & 5. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M. MONROE ~ 
6. The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. В. Guerne 
' VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 
1. The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. Stone 


2. The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat—E. L, HAMILTON 
3. Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. M. Sarit 
4. The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. C. Екраш, 
5. TI DE roe of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types of localizatit 
. Cora 
6. The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of 
white rat—H. W. Nissen VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 


1, Learning and growth in identical infant twins: An experimental study by the method of co-twin control 
GESELL AND H, Tuomrson 
2. The age factor in animal learning: П. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and а difficult maze—C. Р. 
3. The acquisition and interference of motor habits іп young children—E. McGinnis 
4. A vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New Engl 
A. D. MUELLER 
5 & 6. А study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHRURN 
VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 
1. Tensions and emotional factors in reaction—E, Durrv 
2. Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achi 
ment in reading and arithmetic—H. К. TAYLOR 
3 & 4. A study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. Н. Ewert 
5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. E. Loro 
6. An experimenta] study upon three hundred school children over a six-year period—N, D. M. Himscu 
VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 
1, The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constant external stimulating conditions during 
first ten days of life—O. C. Irwin 
2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S. D. Ровткоз, et al. 
3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the method: 
co-twin control—L. С. STRAYER 
4. Eye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. M. McGinnis, 
5 & 6. Reactions of kindergarten, first, and second-grade children to constructive play materials—L, Fanwett 
VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 
1 & 2. The status of the first-born with special reference to intellipence—H. Н. Hsiao 
3 & 4. An experimental study of bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental level—H. P. Davinson 
5. An historical, critical, and experimental study of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test battery—P. R, FARNSWORTH 
6. A comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing a desc! 


selection—F. T. WiLson VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
1. A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants—M. B. McGraw 
2 & 3. An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic cinema records—H. M. HALVERSON 
4. The limits of learning ability in kittens—A. M. SHUEY 
5 & 6. The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. Ам 


VOLUME 11—January-June, 1932 
1. General factors in transfer of training in the white rat—T. A. Jacksow 
2. The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. A. TINKER 
3. The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rats—R. LEEPER 
4. A critica] study of two lists of best books for children—F. К. SmurrLEWORTH 
5 & 6. Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. М, Pace 
VOLUME 12—July-December, 1932 
1. Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities—H. D. Canter 
2. The development of fine prehension in infancy—B. M. Castner 
3 & 4. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants: An experimental study at seven age levels—H. M. Ricuanpson 
5 & 6. Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn infants—K, Jensen 
VOLUME 13—January-June, 1933 
1. A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty superior single men—W. 5, TayLon 
2. A study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand preference—H. L. Коси, et al. 
3. The growth and decline of intelligence: A study of a homogeneous group between the ages of ten and sixty 
Jones anp Н. S. Conran 
4. The relation between the complexity of the habit to be acquired and the form of the learning curve in 
children—M. L. Маттѕом 
5. Eating habits in relation to personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study of #217 
children in two nursery schools—A. A. Erot 
6. Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. Inceanrrsex 


. A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L. 


& 6. The limits of learning ability in rhes 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Genetic Psychology Monographs (Continued) 


VOLUME 14— July-December, 1933 N 
Mental growth during the first three years: А developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tert N. Barrer 
Sc 


‚А study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships F. N. AwpzméON anp N. V. 


"The objective measurement of emotional reactions Н. V. GasKIL 
Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J, D. ComoN1ios 


LaBrant 
The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co- 
control—J. К. Hincarp bi 


VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L, BEEBE 
Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—]. В. ROWLEY 
Limits of learning al y in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. Е. Riess 
monkeys—H. А. FjeLD 
VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 


.' A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. 5. бохкар 1 


‘An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
Am experimental study of constitutional types—O. Кілмгванс, S. E. Ascm, ano Н. Brock А 
The development of a battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application te 


1300 children—W. №. Durost 


5 & 6, An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns of 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 


a 


. The relationship between characteristics of personi 


. Learning by children at noon-meal in a nurser 


evi ie relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal Шет Г, Ganicmati 
б VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 y 
Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 
Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CRAWFORD М 
The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. М. Коси 
Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. Lrany 
On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SurLvan AND L. Gamacan 
A study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer- D. L. Cockmmu, 
VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. McNzam AND L, M. TERMAN 
The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. В. Key, M. R. Wars, M. P. Howzx, А. В. 
Ними, anp D. ERWIN 
A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 
as mentally deficient—W, Е. BALLER | 
The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 


5'& 6. Studies in aggressiveness—L. Benven, S. KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 


VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C. Dammowskr 
Masculine temperament and secondary sex characteristic 
physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
A psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. D. Моттімснам 
Behavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L, Benner 


A study of the relationship between psychological and 


„ Веһауіог proba mtepration in the social behavior of young children in ап experimental play situation—H. Н, Anprnson 


The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. D. Амкв 


VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 

lity and physique in adolescents—P. S. ре Q. Camor 
Behavior problems of elementary school children: A descriptive and comparative study T, Y. MASTEN 
Graphic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. Е. GRIDLEY 


Differences between two groups of adult сгї ls—R. S. TOLMAN d 
A comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of personality development in twenty pairs of identical 


ins—E. TmouP 


t 
Individual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— | 


C. Swan 
VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 


An experimental analysis of "level of aspiratio! ‚ Соо 
Some light on the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 


school children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. Ѕмітн 


. Domination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. H. ANDERSON 


The capacity of the rhesus and cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire diferential response to complex visual 
stimuli—W. E. Gaur 
The во X development of children—E. Н. CAMPBELL 
VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 
Measuring human relations: Am introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals—E. D. СнАРРІЕ 
Aggressive behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. Fire 
Student attitudes toward religion—E. NELSON 
The prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—J. S. Jacos 


Significant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. Н. Reap 
y school: Ten “good” eaters and ten "poor" eaters—J. B. McCay, E. B. 


WARING, AND P. J. KRUSE 3 
Studies in the interpretation of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption im young children—E, Н, Емквон 
VOLUME 23—January-June, 1941 

An analysis of certain variables in a developmental study of language—F. M. Youne | Я 
Infant development under conditions of restricted practice and of minimum social stimulation—W. Dennis 
‘An analysis of the mental factors of various age groups from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 
Factors influencing performance on group and individual tests of intelligence’ I. Rate of work—M. W. Bennerr 
Individual differences in apperceptive reaction: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. W. AMEN 

; VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 ‚ 
Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: А biogenetic study of individual di 
hod Sins AND Н. THOMPSON EE RM 
inger nail-biting: Its incipiency, incidence, and ате! lioration—A, L. BILLIG 
An experimental study of the factors of maturation and practice in the behavioral development of the embryo ef the 
T p nos Pies: Fromme ENTE 

e Fels с! ehavior scales—T. W, RICHARDS AND M. P. [ONS 
Measurement of the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К. 5міти 
Stereotypes in the field of musical eminence—P. R. FARNSWORTH 

VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
icd Боан Чеге ШҮ size in a selected professional group—J. C. FLANAGAN 
etic study of geometrical-optical illusions—A. WALTERS 

Interpretation of behavior-ratings in terms of favorable and unfavorable deviations: A study of scores from the Read- 


ferences by the method ef co-twin 


onrad Behavior Inventory—K. Н. Reap anp Н. S. Conran 


. Are there any innate behavior tendencies?—J. B. SCHOOLLAND 
An investigation ef the inteltigikility of the speech of the deaf—C. V. Hoocms aro F, C. Nomas 


Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 


VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 

1. The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L, Милла 

Some factors determining handedness x the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 
5 i behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
reris uM, oben е, yc ntal occupation—N. R. Manor 
. ildren" lity traits, attitudes, and intelligence with pare: —N. R. 
b end рН n Гн ГОА gw problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and 

years of age—M. L. PicNATELLI 


VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 
1. Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. Evs.ston 
2. Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME QE te iar " 
1. Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. Ровткиз anp R, D. Kernen 
27 A twin ано лы MIC M Oe learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. Kosrm, aw» W, M. Ta 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 < 
1. А method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R, м. Быша 
2. A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND Е. W. AMEN 
YOLUME 31 January June, 1945 
l. The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus mo eys—B, WEINSTEIN 
a Perceptual Behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Ro 
t 


inique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
—Н. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
. A. Murray anp С, D. Moncan 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
1. Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. Warnanen 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK L 
2. Outstanding traits: [n а selected coilege group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F. L. 


Амо W, L. Woons 
VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
1, The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. Desrent anp Н, О. Рікаск 
е smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. А. Sprrz 
2. Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J, Narout 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
l. The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. Henny 
2, A f uation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. Donkey 
. W. AMEN 

A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. Cawizr 
e VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
1. Mazo test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. Pontus ann Н. N. Perens 
2. The diagnostic implications of Rorschac test in tudies of mental defectives—I. Joues 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
1. The radio day time serial: A symbolic anal W. L. WARNER ano W. E. HENRY 

The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task—G. L. Grace 
2. The mechanism of vision: XVIII. Effects of destroying the visual "associative areas" of the monkey—K. S. Lasi 

A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables P. CASTELNUOVA-TkDESCO 
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HOUSEHOLD DENSITY AND INFANT CARE 
IN AN EAST AFRICAN SOCIETY* 1 


Department of Psychology, Pitzer College 


RurH Н. MUNROE AND ROBERT L. MUNROE 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Socialization practices are treated in most studies as independent variables, 
with their hypothesized effects on child behavior and development as the pri- 
mary focus. In recent years, however, there has been interest in the possibility 
of accounting for socialization practices themselves. In this view, socialization 
is most likely to be influenced by environmental factors and basic sociocultural 
features, such as economic and social-structural institutions (1, 6, 8, 12, 15, 
16, 18). One variable with high potentiality in this regard is household compo- 
sition. In a cross-cultural study of 55 societies, Whiting (17) found that 
infants are given indulgent care in societies which typically have an extended 
family residing in a single household. Societies with nuclear or mother-child 
households, on the other hand, are less likely to be indulgent to infants. The 
interpretation of the finding was that high indulgence tends to occur where 
there are "many hands to care for the infant” (17, p. 358). 

'The main purpose of the present study was to explore the validity of the 
indulgence finding within a single society in which the number of caretakers 
varied sharply from one household to another. The study was carried out 
among the Bantu-speaking Logoli people of western Kenya. The Logoli, 
numbering 100,000, occupy about 70 square miles in a well-watered highland 
area near Lake Victoria. The major subsistence activities are maize and millet 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 10, 1970, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 

1 The authors are indebted to the following for aid in various phases of the re- 
search: Printha Berry, John Biya, Josiah Embego, Myra Kagasi, Joyce Mmene, Maya 
Tsuji, Stella Vlastos, Beatrice Whiting, and John Whiting. The cooperation of the 
Kenya Ministry of Education, the local officials, and, most of all, the Logoli people, is 
gratefully acknowledged. The research was carried out in 1967 while the authors were 
members of the Child Development Research Unit (John Whiting, general director), 
University College, Nairobi, supported by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
authors resided in the sample community for one year, collecting ethnographic data and 
conducting systematic interviews, observations, and testing sessions, Data analysis was. 
supported by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health (#MH-15876-01). 
The present report supersedes preliminary results given earlier (13, 14). Professor. 
Robert Albert of Pitzer College generously read and commented upon an earlier ver- 
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cultivation, carried out primarily by adult females. The majority of adult 
males spend most of their time at wage-labor jobs away from the tribal area, 
but assist with horticulture or pursue independent economic activities when 
living at home. 

Although many Logoli families are units within larger, extended family 
groupings, each nuclear family occupies its own house. Children of both sexes 
usually live in the house of their parents until adolescence, when they may 
sleep elsewhere but will continue to spend most waking hours in the household 
of their parents. Thus a household with an infant typically will contain the 
baby's mother, the siblings, and the father if he is not working elsewhere. 1t 
is unusual for a household to include more than one married female. Since 
children, as well as adults, act as caretakers of infants, the total household 
membership (excluding very young children) is an indicator of the number of 
persons potentially responsible for a baby. 

A Logoli infant is given almost exclusive attention in the first few months 
after birth. He is held most of his waking time and is breast fed on demand. 
As he gets older, less and less time is devoted to him until, at about age three, 
he is looking after himself most of the day. The mother has primary responsi- 
bility for the baby, and is careful to delegate the job of caretaking if she leaves 
the child at home in order to engage in an activity elsewhere. The back-carried 
infant, found in many parts of Africa, is seen but occasionally among the 
Logoli. The mother seldom takes the infant to the fields with her even when 
she is working close to home. The infant is often to be found in a cleared, 
yard-like work area in front of the house, a spot in which a good deal of the 
household activities take place. 

'The question of reliable observation of infant care raised certain problems. 
The original cross-cultural finding reported by Whiting (17) was based on 
scales constructed by Bacon, Barry, and Child (5) for use with ethnographic 
materials. The indulgence score took account of such complex factors as the 
consistency and degree of drive reduction, the immediacy of drive reduction 
and the absence of pain inflicted by caretakers. These categories, while perhaps 
optimal in theoretical terms, present problems for a within-society observa- 
tional study with a more limited range of variation. A few simple aspects of 
infant care appeared most likely to satisfy both the need for establishing 
reliable observations and the need for valid indicators of indulgence, The ele- 
ments of care most sharply focused upon were the amount of time infants were 
in physical contact with another person and the responsiveness of others to 
infant crying. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample was comprised of 12 Logoli infants, seven male and five female, 
who resided in, or very near, a community already being studied. At the onset 
of the observations, the age range of the infants was from seven to 13 months. 
'The large age difference resulted from limitations upon sample selection 
imposed by the within-community criterion. For a second set of observations, 
beginning when the same infants were between 10 and 16 months of age, only 
10 of the original subjects were available (one had moved from the community, 
the other was sick during the entire observation period). Ages, often unattain- 
able for older Logoli children, appeared to be quite accurate in this young 
sample. Sex of 8 was not related to the infant care measures. 

By the conclusion of the second part of the study, all Ss were as yet un- 
weaned but were being fed maize gruel and other solid foods in addition to 
breast feeding. Although $$ were learning to walk at the onset of the study, 
and almost all $$ could walk with some dexterity by the end of the study, all 
were still being held frequently throughout the two periods of observation. 

Household membership size and composition for the sample infants appeared 
to be fairly typical of the Logoli community with the exception of one compo- 
sition feature: The father was present in nine of the 12 sample households. 
In view of the absence of many adult males from the community, this sample 
includes an exceptionally high proportionsof father-present homes. The house- 
hold density, for each infant, was computed by including any individual over 
three years of age who was reported either to eat or sleep in the same house- 
hold as the infant. In the total sample of 12 households, the membership ranged 
in size from two persons to 10, with a mean of 5.7 persons per household. 


2. Observation Schedules 


Two periods of observation were conducted. The first, a modified time- 
sampling approach, was designed to yield data concerning the conditions of the 
infant’s daily experiences. The second set of observations, designed primarily 
to yield data concerning the rapidity of response to the infant's crying, 
followed an event-sampling model with running observations of the infant's 
position noted between the occurrences of crying behavior. The first set of 
observations was conducted by three relatively naive female Logoli assistants 
and one of the authors (RHM). The second set of observations was conducted 
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by one male Logoli assistant, with training and postobservation reliability 
observations conducted by one of the authors (RLM). 

The design for the first set of observations, originally planned as traditional 
time-sampling within an extended home visit (e.g., one observation per minute 
over a 15 minute period), was modified during the preobservation period. 
‘These early visits to the homes indicated that the interest expressed by the 
non-Logoli observer led to a “display” of the infant. Thus, as soon as the 
observers arrived at the home, the infant was picked up, readied for observa- 
tion, and then brought somewhere close to the observers. Although this 
indicated that the Logoli mothers were highly cooperative, it did not seem 
possible that this procedure would lead to data concerning the usual caretaking 
of the infant. The problem was overcome by a method which involved the 
observer in a quiet approach to the house, a mental recording of the people and 
activities immediately surrounding the infant, and, prior to actual approach 
and greeting, a recording of this information, The remainder of the items of 
interest—e.g., the designated caretaker or the location of the mother—could 
be obtained after the observer had come closer to the infant and after greetings 
were exchanged. Thus the completed observations contained information on 
the location of the infant (in the house, in the yard outside the house, etc.), 
whether the infant was being held (and by whom), the location, activity, and 
proximity of persons within 10 feet of the infant (all recorded as conditions 
existing when the infant was first visible to the observer), the identity, loca- 
tion, and activity of the designated caretaker and of the mother (if not 
included in the first notations), and, as a possible index of comfort, the 
cleanliness of the infant’s eyes, nose, mouth, and hands, 

The first set of observations included 14 such brief samplings, seven in the 
morning and seven in the afternoon, with no two observations being made 
during the same morning or afternoon. In order to approximate the usual 
balance of caretakers available, half of the observations were made on week- 
ends or during school vacations and half during school hours. 

In the second set of observations the primary emphasis was upon the infant’s 
crying and responses to the crying. The observer followed an event-sampling 
method, with interspersed periods of notation of the location of the infant. 
"This major focus upon a behavior of the baby made it possible to conduct 
observations over longer periods of time: the baby's crying behavior did not 
appear to be altered by the presence of an observer. When a cry occurred, the 
observer noted the number of seconds that elapsed from the beginning of the 
cry until the caretaker responded to the infant, the character of the response, 
and the time from the caretaker response to the cessation of the cry. If the 
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infant began to cry within 60 seconds after the end of the cry, the observer 
recorded the new sequence as part of the same cry. Ап attempt was also made 
to judge the “cause” of each cry. The observer distinguished between “crying” 
(mouth open) and “fussing” (mouth closed), but the distinction was unrelated 
to other variables, and both sorts of vocalization have been retained as crying 
behavior in the analysis. During the intervals between the occurrences of crying 
behavior, the observer recorded the location of the infant, whether the infant 
was being held or not, and, if so, by whom. 

The second set of observations included a total of four hours of observation 
of the infant during his waking time, two hours in the morning and two hours 
in the afternoon. The total time was spread over at least four sessions for each 
infant, with variable session length resulting mainly from infants' falling 
asleep. 

"Throughout the subsequent sections of this paper, the first set of observations 
will be referred to as Series 1 and will include those decribed above as a modi- 
fied time-sampling approach. The second set of observations will be referred 
to as Series 2 and will include those described above as primarily an event- 
sampling approach. The data for holding are taken from observations in both 
Series 1 and Series 2; tlie data for crying and responsiveness to crying are 
taken from Series 2 observations; all other data are taken from Series 1 
observations. 

3. Reliability 

After an initial training period and an extensive set of pretrial observations 
it was established that reliability for categories in Series 1 observations was 
adequate (at least 8096 agreement between observers). During the collection 
of the 168 observations, 17 reliability checks were conducted by one of the 
authors (RHM). Each Logoli observer was involved in at least one of these 
checks. Eleven of the 12 sample households were used. For all variables in 
Series 1 observations, the agreement between observers was high—94% to 
10076, with an average of 9976 agreement. 

Reliability checks for Series 2 observations were conducted by one of the 
authors (RLM) with the Logoli observer in four sample households. The 
reliability checks were not carried out during any of the actual data collection 
sessions, Eighteen observations, each of 10 minutes’ duration, were conducted 
as the basis for determining the extent of agreement between the observers. 
With the exception of several judgments (to be discussed), the range of agree- 
ment as calculated by Spearman rank-order correlation coefficients was ++.80 
to +-.87 with the average coefficient being +.85. The three variables on which 
reliability was low were the inferred causes of crying, types of response to 
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crying, and the latency of response to crying. There was agreement on only 
46% of the cries as to both the inferred cause and the response. Probably the 
major difficulty here was the Logoli observer's ability to pick up subtle cues 
missed by the outside observer. For this reason, the data on inferred cause and 
reaction to crying probably are more reliable than the check indicates. Because 
such data are of interest, and because the major findings do not depend upon 
them, they have been retained in the analyses. The third variable with low 
reliability, latency of response to crying, was correlated +-.54 (р < .05) for 
the two observers. The problem in this case seems to have resulted from the 
small range of reaction time to crying during the reliability check. Seventy- 
seven percent of the cries were responded to in 10 seconds or less when both 
the Logoli observer and the outside observer were present, but during the 
actual long observations such quick reactions occurred on only 3496 of the 
cries. The low reliability probably was due to the fact that household members 
were responding rapidly to the infant’s crying when the outside observer was 
present, with the resulting reduced margin for error diminishing the degree of 
agreement between the observers. There is, of course, no method of demon- 
strating that this was the case. Despite this problem, the degree of agreement 


was at least significantly correlated, and the data on latency of response have 
been retained in the analysis, 


C. Resutts: HOUSEHOLD Density AND INFANT CARE 


All relationships have been computed with a rank statistic, Spearman’s 
tho. Sample size is 12 for Series 1 observations, 10 for Series 2 observations. 
One-tailed tests have been used only for three cases in which specific predictions 
were made. In each case the prediction was that greater density would be 
associated with more indulgent treatment, that is to say, with more frequent 
holding, a smaller latency of response to crying, and keeping the infant cleaner. 

For Series 1 observations, the correlation coefficient between number of 
household members and the proportion of observations in which the infant was 
being held is +.55 (p < .05). For Series 2 observations, the correlation be- 
tween household membership size and the total time of infant holding is +.76 
($ < .01). The two scores on amount of infant holding are correlated --.72. 

A major problem with the finding on density and holding for the Series 1 
observations is that age correlates with proportion of time the infant is held 
even more strongly (rho = —.59) than does household density. However, for 
Series 2 observations, the correlation of age with holding (rho = — 48, n.s.) 
is much weaker than the corresponding density-holding correlation of +.762 


2 Kendall's tau, which can be generalized to a partial correlation coefficient, can be 
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The latency of response to crying is strongly related to household density 
(rho = —.90, р < .0005). The more persons living in the home, the quicker 
the response to the infant's cry. The relationship is not simply a function of 
the caretaker's responding more quickly because she is already holding the 
infant (as she would in fact be doing more frequently in a high-density house- 
hold). The correlation between density and latency of response to infant's 
crying when he is not being held is still strong, at —.82. 

Given the fact that in a large household the infant is more frequently held 
and more quickly responded to when crying, it is of interest to know whether 
household density affects the amount of contact between the mother and the 
infant. Is the increased infant care in high-density households due to a higher 
rate of care by the mother, by others, or by both? Surprisingly, it appears that 
in certain respects the mother has Jess to do with infant care in high member- 
ship households. Although the mother's holding of the baby is unaffected by 
density (for Series 1 observations, rho == —.10; for Series 2 observations, rho 
= +.16), she is less likely in large households to be the caretaker (rho = 
—.64, р < .05) and is somewhat less likely to be within 10 feet of the baby 
(rho = —.56, р < .10). This apparent anomaly is resolved if Logoli eco- 
nomic and child-rearing activities are seen as part of a system of interdepen- 
dencies. First, gardening and caretaking are seldom carried on simultaneously 
by any individual. The protocols show that the mother is gardening on almost 
one-third of the observations for which she is not caretaking the infant, but 
that she is gardening on only one of 62 observations for which she is the 
caretaker. Second, the gardening activities are the primary responsibility of 
the mother. Given a large household membership, it would follow that the 
mother would spend more time in the fields in order to feed the family. (The 
correlation between household density and frequency of mother’s gardening, 
while not significant, is fairly strong [rho = +.41].) It would also follow 
that if more time was spent in the fields (and perhaps in other general house- 
hold activities), then less time would be available to caretake the baby. And 
judging by the evidence of actual caretaking, such is the case. The increased 
caretaking found in a large household is taken on by older siblings of the 
infant. A further piece of evidence indicating that the mother is less available 
to the infant in large households is found in the data on crying. There is a 


applied here. The uncontrolled tau between holding and household density is +.60, and 
that between holding and age, —.29. (The coefficients for tau and those for Spearman’s 
tho are not numerically comparable, but the tests have equal „ power.) When partial 
correlation coefficients are calculated, holding and density (with age controlled) re- 
main strong at +.55, whereas holding and age (with density controlled) fall to a very 
weak —.12. 
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tendency for the mother in high-density households to be a “cause” of the 
infant’s crying (rho = +.57, p < .10). The most frequent source of crying 
in this respect is the mother's leaving the scene. Thus the mother in the large 
household, far from being the source of increased infant care, is evidently busier 
and less available to her baby than the mother in the small household. 

Correlations between household density and other aspects of infant care are 
as follows: pain as an inferred cause of crying, —.06; being put down as an 
inferred cause of crying, -|-.48; being left by caretaker as an inferred cause of 
crying, —.49 ; number of times cried, —.05; number of minutes cried, —.04 ; 
picking up infant as a response to its crying, +.36; "positive" response? to 
infant's crying, +-.60 (p < .10) ; caretaker within 10 feet of infant, +.50; 
cleanliness of infant, +-.09. Although none of the correlations is significant, 
some are strong enough to warrant further investigation. 


D. Discussion 


For the Logoli infant, the mean level of caretaking and of close exposure 
to others is undoubtedly high in comparison to the level found in many 
Western societies. In the Series 1 observations, the infant was being held in 
49% of the cases, and there were an average of 2.8 persons within 10 feet of 
the infant per observation. However, the general difference in levels does not 
imply that all categories of Logoli personnel are necessarily more involved 
with caretaking than are their counterparts in societies with lower levels. For 
example, the Logoli father and other adult males are responsible for very little 
of the care of the infant, and may participate much less, both in relative and 
absolute terms, than do comparable persons in some Western groups. On the 
other hand, the amount of sibling care is probably very much higher than is 
usually found in the West (12). Thus the concept of a general level of care, 
though useful in many respects, should not be allowed to obscure important 
variablility across social categories like kinship. 

The findings have given general support to the expectation that household 
density would influence infant care. From other sources there is some additional 
supportive evidence. Relevant to the finding that the mother caretakes the 
infant less in a household with many children is a cross-cultural finding (12) 
that the time mothers are rated to spend with infants is inversely related to 


3 "Positive" responses are defined as breastfeeding, picking up the ij ki 
or pinging ue him. he ts redd to ant included no puce Он дө ра 
such as making noises ivert the infant), an few “ ive" 
ушш ator roughly shaking the Baby. Б a few "negative" responses, such as 

uantified descriptive data have been compiled on various a: i in- 
fant care: viz., physical location of infants, crying behavior and "ES cow Sen 
caretaking and holding and their distribution along lines o£ residence, kinship, sex and 
age. This information is available from the authors on request. d 
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the time that other children spend with infants. Also, a reanalysis of published 
data on the weaning of Zulu children in South Africa (4) indicates that the 
greater the number of people who reside in a home, the longer the infant will 
be breastfed (rank-order correlation coefficient between household membership 
and age of weaning = +.57, р < .05, N = 13, three cases excluded due to 
incomplete information). If prolonged breastfeeding can be interpreted as an 
aspect of positive care, then this relationship is consonant with the density- 
indulgence formulation. Although there is an apparent inconsistency between 
the indulgence implied in prolonged breastfeeding and the lower availability 
of the mother in large households, it may be that mothers in high-density 
homes are to some extent compensating for their relative inaccessibility to the 
infant by a delay of weaning. 

Household density is relevant to the theoretical issue of multiple caretakers 
and mother-infant attachment. Ainsworth’s (2) study of infants in Uganda 
includes data which can be used to assess the possible connection between house- 
hold density and infant attachment behavior. A reanalysis of data presented 
by Ainsworth indicates that the rated level of mother-attachment among 
Ganda infants is inversely related to the number of persons in the home (rho 
= —.49, р < .01, N = 27, one case excluded due to incomplete information). 
"The more people in the home, the less attached to the mother is the Ganda in- 
fant. Similar data from a study of American infants (7) indicated that higher 
emotional dependence upon the mother and more emotional interaction with 
the mother occurs among one-year-old infants who have been raised exclusively 
by the mother (as compared with infants raised by another female, as well as 
by their mothers). Although dependency and attachment may be quite different 
(3), both studies appear to indicate that some aspects of the infant-mother 
relationship are affected by the degree of exclusiveness of the mother’s care 
and that this, in turn, is affected by the number of persons available to the 
infant. 

Discussion of the potential effects of multiple caretakers has not been limited 
to infant behavior. Mead (11) has spoken of the diffuse nature of early rela- 
tions in the large, extended household in Samoa as a potential antecedent of 
the shallow emotional ties she found among the adult Samoans. Both the large 
number of caretakers and the large number of persons typically found near the 
Logoli infants may constitute a situation comparable to that observed by Mead 
in Samoa. Though affective behavior was not rated in the study of the Logoli, 
it was noted casually that the high amount of care did not appear to be 
paralleled by an equally high amount of exchange of overt affectional responses, 
Whether the emotional intensity of Logoli relationships could be characterized 
as lower than in many other societies would be a matter to be determined by 
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future research. In LeVine's (9, 10) view, a low level of affective intensity 
may receive sociocultural expression in the form of patterns of avoidance, 
segregated activities, and formal interaction even among family members. This 
possibility deserves further study. 

Overall, the findings are consistent with the proposition that child-rearing 
practices are influenced by environmental and maintenance-system variables or, 
to use a general term, “ecological” variables. As Minturn, Lambert eż al. have 
phrased it, 

Most studies . . . have approached socializing practices as if the parents 
of the investigations were operating in terms of blueprints and curricu- 
lums. . . . It now appears that the pressures impinging upon the growing 
child are much more in the nature of by-products of the horde of appar- 
ently irrelevant considerations that impinge upon the parents, These con- 
siderations of household composition, size of family, work load, etc., 
determine the time and energy that mothers have available to care for 
children (12, pp. 290-291). 

Yet it is important to remember that the “blueprints” also have their effects. 
Cultural rather than ecological variables determine the fact that Logoli fathers 
do almost no holding or caretaking of infants. It is a cultural factor which 
leads the Logoli to designate a caretaker for the infant at almost all times, and 
it is a cultural factor which determines that the caretaker is rarely as much as 
100 feet from the infant. Perhaps it is accurate to say that ecological variables 
can strongly influence behavior in many ways but that they are most likely to 
play a major determining role in areas—such as socialization—where the 
cultural plan is unspecific about numerous details. 


E. Summary 


A cross-cultural relationship between household density and infant indul- 
gence was investigated at the level of the individual household among 12 
Logoli infants in East Africa. Time- and event-sampling observations were 
carried out. The findings (those statistically significant and those at the .10 
level) are that the infant in the high-density household is held more than the 
infant in the low-density household, and is responded to more quickly and 
positively when he cries. On the other hand, in some respects the infant’s 
mother is less accessible to him in the high-density household: she is less often 
the baby’s caretaker, is less often in close range (within 10 feet), and is more 
likely to cause him to cry. The mother’s lower availability was interpreted as 
probably due to the greater economic responsibilities she bears in a large house- 
hold. The findings were taken as supportive of the view that 


Я n socialization 
practices are influenced by ecological variables. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Evidence indicates that natural experiential differences lead to intellective 
differences between sexes (11), social classes (9), and ethnic groups (10), 
among others. Often, however, the experiences are inferred rather than mea- 
sured. In the present study, an attempt is made to link a specific, easily 
measurable experiential yariable with performance on a similarly structured 
intellective task, 

The study was prompted by a serendipitous finding made in the course of 
exploratory experimental work carried out among the Logoli of western Kenya. 
Among children in the West, the capacity to construct a diagonal pattern with 
checkers on a 5 X 5 checkerboard (after a model was viewed) had been found 
by Olson (13) to require fairly complex conceptual ability, and for compara- 
tive purposes the diagonality task was administered to Logoli children. Unex- 
pectedly it was found that boys performed significantly better than girls. On a 
modified form of the Porteus maze test (2), male Logoli children. also 
achieved significantly higher scores than did females. Performance on the 
mazes was significantly associated with performance on the diagonality task. 
On a further test, a conservation task, there was no sex difference and no 
association with either maze performance or ability to construct the diagonal, 
This appeared to indicate that (а) the diagonality task and maze test were 
tapping some specific intellective ability, and (5) the sex difference reflected 
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male superiority not in overall intelligence but rather with respect to this 
specific ability. S ; 

Efforts to understand the source of the sex difference led to a consideration 
of experiential factors whose components might be similar to those involved 
in the tests. The diagonality and maze tests require in common the capacity to 
perform a set of behaviors ordered sequentially in space. One simple way in 
which practice would be obtained in spatial sequences would be by extensive 
movement through the physical environment. It had been noted casually that 
young boys were more often to be seen than girls in the neighborhood of the 
ethnographers’ home. Also, in several observations at a nearby playing field, it 
was found that the boy-girl ratio was about 7 to 1. Could the greater environ- 
mental experience of the boys help to account for their greater ability to 
perform spatial tasks? In order to obtain at least a partial answer to this 
question, it seemed necessary to undertake two separate phases of investigation. 

The first phase was designed to investigate the validity of the supposed 
sex difference in environmental experience. Selected children in a Logoli 
community were observed systematically in order to see whether young boys 
did in fact venture farther from home than young girls, The Logoli child 
spends the majority of his time outdoors. From about the age of three, unless 
given a task to perform, the child is more or less free to travel away from 
his immediate home area for brief stretches of time. Although mothers expect 
that their children will be nearby if needed, wide variations are found both in 
directions to the child and in efforts to enforce the expectation. Often а 
mother employs different techniques depending upon her experience with 
particular children—e.g., a child who wanders may be considered less able to 
be influenced by mother direction and the mother may attempt few controlling 
techniques. The children may thus be found anywhere from near home to fairly 
distant with whereabouts unknown for brief periods. 

The second phase undertook to discover whether those persons with greater 
environmental experience would be superior on intellective tasks requiring 
spatial ability. That is, if environmental experience were a significant contribu- 
tor to spatial ability, then this should be demonstrable with the same sample 
on which measures of experience with the environment were made. Accord- 
ingly, in the second phase of the work a set of spatial tasks was administered 


to the sample of observation children. 
B. Sex DIFFERENCES IN ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCE 
1. Method 


Fifteen boys and 15 girls between the ages of three and seven were sorted 
into pairs on the basis of age-matching. (Numerous other potential sample 
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members who approximated age-matching less closely were excluded.) Ages 
were ascertained during genealogical work with the entire community in which 
the sample children resided. For 20% of the sample, the birth dates were 
recorded by a family member or by a member of the local Quaker church, For 
the remaining children, the parents’ recollected date of birth was checked by 
the other (extensive) family data available and cross-checked by questioning 
other members of the community on order of birth of those children close to 
each other in age. Average error, for the recollected dates, is estimated to be 
no greater than two months. Education was not associated with either environ- 
mental experience or spatial ability within the six pairs in which one or both 
members were attending school. 

Each of the sample members was observed in the natural setting a total of 
20 times (except one $ who moved away with her mother after 15 observa- 
tions). A male Logoli observer, who was unaware of the hypothesis, made all 
observations after a brief period of training. The observer noted several aspects 
of the $'s activity and social environment. For present purposes, however, only 
the distance of the $ from home and the directed or undirected character of his 
activities are of relevance. 

The observer was often unable to locate Ss who were more than several 
hundred feet away for given observations. Estimates on large distances there- 
fore were in many cases unavailable or unreliable (being based on reports). To 
circumvent this problem, the distance measure was converted into a five-point 
rating scale, as follows: 1: 0-99 feet from home; 2: 100-199 feet; 3: 200-299 
feet; 4: 300-399 feet; 5: 400 or more feet. Interobserver reliability was ob- 
tained on the estimates of distance: For a total of 30 observations, the Spear- 
man rank-order correlation coefficient between the Logoli observer's estimates 
and those of one of the investigators (RLM) was +.89. 


2. Results 


For average distance-ratings, there was a nonsignificant tendency for males 
to be farther from home than their age-matched female counterparts. However, 
these scores included the observations on which $s had been instructed by an 
older person to carry out some assigned task. In the process of carrying out a 
chore, a child would often follow some route which involved leaving the im- 
mediate home area. For example, obtaining water, typically a girl's job, 
required a trip of several hundred feet from most houses. In such cases the 
child would indeed be experiencing a different part of the environment than 
the child who stayed near home, but the nature of tasks and chores meant that 
a mechanical, unvarying route was being followed. This suggested that obser- 
vations involving directed activities should be excluded from consideration. 
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More likely to be useful was a measure of the child's distance from home in 
his free time.? 

When average distances were calculated only for observations in which the 
S was undirected, it was found that in 13 of the 15 pairings the male was rated 
as more distant from home on the average than the female (№ < .01, sign test). 
This result was in line with the casual observations made earlier. 

In addition to the sex difference in free-time distance, it was also possible 
that males were free for a greater proportion of time. However, this was true 
in only nine of 13 cases, with two ties ( < .30, sign test). (This somewhat 
unexpected lack of difference was due to the younger members of the sample. 
Among the nine oldest pairs, the boy was directed in his activities less fre- 
quently than the girl in seven cases, and was tied with the girl in another.) 

To sum up, the hypothesized difference in the environmental experience of 
males and females was upheld for free, undirected activities: Male children 
were farther from home than female children of the same age. Given this find- 
ing, comparison could be made between results on the distance measure and 
the scores on the spatial tasks. 


C. ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCE AND SPATIAL ABILITY 
1. Method 


"Twenty-eight of the 30 children who were observed were given a series of 
experimental tasks. (One child left the community during the observation 
period, and a second left after the observations but prior to the experimental 
sessions.) The elimination of one $ from each of two pairs reduced the sample 
to 13 age-matched pairs. A female Logoli university student, who was unaware 
of the hypothesis, carried out the procedures in the vernacular. The E adminis- 
tered tasks designed to explore several developmental areas; all were chosen or 
constructed to be appropriate for this non-Western setting. For present pur- 
poses, only the tasks with a spatial component are of relevance. 

Because of the age range of the Ss, it was difficult to find spatial tasks which 
could be carried out at least minimally at the varying developmental stages 
represented in the sample. Of the three spatial tasks administered, only two 
were successful in eliciting differential performances. Olson’s (13) diagonality 
task was too difficult for the Ss, only one of the sample members being able to 


2 Such a possibility was enhanced bı n i 
„Suc! vas ei y a finding that the development of spatial co- 
ordination and perception in young cats was strongly indiuenced by elf produced 
movement (8). Although the animal studies have been directed toward initial devel- 
opment, it appears possible that increased voluntary movement, with route-choices non- 
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construct the diagonal successfully. The other two tasks proved more workable, 
and are described below. 

4. Copying block patterns. Eighteen increasingly complex block patterns 
(built vertically) were presented one by one to each $ in individual sessions. 
For each pattern, $ was requested to “make one just like this," E indicating. 
by gesture that $ should copy É's pattern using blocks laid on the table in 
front of $. E constructed the model with S watching for the first four patterns. 
"The remaining patterns were built behind a cardboard table screen. "The model 
remained on the table directly in front of $ throughout the copying period for 
each pattern. Unlimited time was allowed. A second trial was given to any § 
who made an error in the first trial. The original model remained on the table 
for the second trial. The testing was discontinued when an error was made on 
both trials for a given pattern. 

b. Copying geometric figures. A circle (4.5 cm in diameter), a square 
(3.7 cm per side), and a diamond (4.0 cm per side) were presented succes- 
sively on separate 8 X 10 sheets to the S in individual sessions. $ was given 
a pencil and was told: “Маке one just like this. Make it here." E indicated 
the blank space below the model. After $ had completed trial 1, for the circle, 
he was asked to copy the circle again, in the blank space remaining on the 
same sheet of paper. E then followed the same procedure with the square and 
the diamond, obtaining two trials for each figure. 

The productions were not scored as pass-fail, as in the Stanford-Binet (15) 
test, although the same criteria for judgment were used. Two raters compared 
the drawings produced by each pair of age-matched Ss, and made a judgment 
regarding which $ more closely approximated the model for each figure. The 
criteria used for evaluating the circle were approximation to roundness and 
degree of closure; for the square, the preservation of the angles and propor- 
tions of lengths of lines; for the diamond, positions of sides and angles in 
relation to each other, and approximation of equality in side length. Raters 
achieved 85% agreement on items. The ratings of the more experienced rater 
were used for statistical tests. The pair member who was rated as having copied 
the majority of designs more exactly was assigned a “4.” for the purposes of 
statistical comparison on the sign test. 


2. Results 


a. Copying block patterns. Of the 13 pairs, the $ who had been found farther 
from home in free time during the observations was better in block building in 
10 of 11 cases, with two ties (p < .02, sign test). The hypothesis is thus sup- 
ported, Probably the most significant aspect of the results is the fact that both 
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of the girls who had been found farther from home in the observations were 
superior in block building to their male counterparts, and these were two of 
only three females who outperformed their age-matched males. 

b. Copying geometric figures. The $ who had been farthest from home in 
the observations was superior in copying geometric figures in nine of 13 cases 
(p < .30, sign test), a directionally correct but nonsignificant finding. How- 
ever, most Ss had had no prior experience with copying figures, and the 
generally poor reproductions made judgments about superior quality somewhat 
moot. It is probably fair to say that the task did not adequately measure 
spatial abilities in the present sample. 


D. Discussion 


Some evidence is available to support the suggestion of a link between 
specific natural experiences and intellective abilities. In Mexico, Price- 
Williams, Gordon, and Ramirez (14) found that children in pottery-making 
families achieved better performance on conservation tasks than children in 
non-pottery-making families. The role of manipulation thus seems to be im- 
portant for the attainment of conservation. In a comparative study, Berry (3) 
argued that a far-ranging hunting and trapping life (as well as other cultural 
and ecological factors) would lead the Baffin Island Eskimo to develop superior 
spatial abilities to those of the settled, village dwelling Temne of Sierra Leone. 
'The prediction was strongly borne out in individual testing among members 
of the two societies. 

Distance from home has been conceived as an independent variable contribut- 
ing in some significant way to spatial ability. However, the factors producing 
typical distance are themselves worth considering, particularly in view of the 
fact that boys are regularly farther from home than girls. It may be that the 
young girl has internalized enough of the domestic aspects of the Logoli female 
sex role that she is inhibited from venturing as far from home as the young 
boy (this despite the absence of a significant sex difference in the frequency of 
chores during the observations). Another possible source of the sex difference is 
in the basic primate pattern of greater investigativeness and aggressiveness 
among immature males than immature females (5, 6). Consonant with this 
pattern, sex differences in human infant behavior have been found, with male 
one-year-olds more willing to spend time away from the mother in a strange 
setting than same-aged females (7). Further, Mead (12) implies that boys 
wander farther from home than girls in all societies. The Logoli data on 
distance from home therefore may be attributable to an innate sex difference. 

Rather than learning or innate predisposition, however, the possibility of 
interaction between the two should be considered. As D'Andrade has put it: 
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‚+. because of the genetic bislogieal differences between Жашың males and 
females, some of the differences on various response measures will be in- 
nately determined rather than learned. .. . these differences compound 
into complex causal chains, resulting in sets of institutional structures 
that “act back" on the conditions that created them in the first place, some- 
times amplifying the original conditions, sometimes elaborating them in a 
variety of ways (4, p. 202). 


"Thus, to apply such a view to the present discussion, an innate tendency 
toward greater investigativeness and aggressiveness would lead most males to 
a higher level of environmental experience than that achieved by most females. 
For adaptive reasons, child training in most societies would support the innate 
tendencies and thereby amplify the original sex difference. An unintended and 
uninstitutionalized but widespread effect of this mutually reinforcing pattern 
would be the superior male performance found on spatial tasks (1, 16). Adult 
males, buttressed further by supporting sex-role expectations, would be more 
likely both to attempt and to be successful at skills requiring spatial ability. It 
is therefore not surprising to find males so disproportionately represented in 
such fields as the physical sciences, engineering, and architecture, where spatial 
ability is an important element in successful performance. 


E. SUMMARY 
. 


In exploratory testing, a finding was made that Logoli male children were 
more skillful than Logoli female children at certain tests requiring the capacity 
to perform a set of behaviors ordered sequentially in space. As it had been 
casually noted that boys seemed to be more away from their immediate home 
areas than girls, the hypothesis was advanced that extensive movement through 
the environment might lead to enhanced spatial ability. To test this hypothesis, 
a two-phase study was carried out. In the first phase, an observational study, it 
was found that in free time Logoli boys between the ages of three and seven 
were in fact farther from home on the average than age-matched Logoli girls. 
In the second phase, consisting of a set of tests, it was found that children who 
were farther from home on the average than their age-matched counterparts 
were also more skillful at the spatial task of copying block patterns. The 
possible contributions of both innate sex differences and sex-role differences to 
male environmental experience and male spatial abilities were discussed. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


For the past 10 years, the relationship between attitude content and agree- 
ment set in a variety of scales has been discussed in the social-psychological 
literature. "The problem is that when a person is asked to agree or disagree 
with a statement from a scale, he may or may not have a relevant attitude, so 
his response may indicate either attitude content or a response tendency to 
agree or disagree. This problem became particularly prominent for scales in- 
tended to measure “authoritarian” attitudes, where all the items were pro- 
authoritarian and scores for agreement with the entire scale might represent 
either authoritarian attitude content or a “response set" tendency to agree. 

One method for dealing with this problem is to use balanced scales where 
half the items are scored in each direction. Thus, in developing a 36-item 
Autonomy-Authoritarianism scale for cross-cultural comparison, an equal num- 
ber of autonomy and authoritarian items were included. Two papers by Hare 
and Hare (8, 9) describe the development of this scale and its relation to 
social background characteristics for university students in the United States, 
Africa, and the Philippines. The present paper will consider the implications of 
these findings for the problem of attitude content and agreement set, These 
results have the advantage of extending the problem to several non-European 
groups and to a new set of items. As compared with the usual American sub- 
jects, the non-European groups might be expected to have both less autonomous 
attitudes and greater response tendencies to “acquiescence.” The items for the 
autonomy scale were adapted from the Omnibus Personality Inventory of the 
University of California (11) which contains some items adapted from the 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May 19, 1970, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. у 

1 Research completed under ОМК Contract 656(37). Paper presented at meetings of 
Eastern Sociological Society, April, 1969. 
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Original F Scale of authoritarianism (1). This evidence makes it possible to 
reconsider the generality of previous results with American college students 
and authoritarianism items. 

Some of the samples of college students in this study were also given a 
social background questionnaire. For these samples from Africa and the 
Philippines it is also possible to test for correlations between attitude content 
and response set and selected background variables. 


' B. PROCEDURE 


All of the subjects in this study are university students. Aside from the 
exception of the communication network" sample and a few subjects in the 
“criterion group" sample, the majority of the subjects were tested in classrooms 
during a regular class period or during a special testing session. Peabody 
administered the tests at Northeastern University and at Acton. Hare ad- 
ministered the tests to the other samples. More detailed descriptions of the 
various samples appear in previously published research (7, 8, 9, 13). The 
African data were collected in 1964-1965 and the Philippine data in 1967. 

In brief, the samples are as follows: (а) The non-European samples include 
six from Africa and one from the Philippines. The first three samples are from 
the University of Ibadan, Nigeria. One is general, designated “Ibadan” 
(Sample I in Table 1). Another was used as a “criterion group” at the Uni- 
versity of Ibadan in the development of the autonomy scale (Sample II). The 
third consists of students who took part in a "communication network" experi- 
ment (Sample III). Additional samples are from the Universities of Nsukka 
(Sample IV) and Ife (Sample V) in Nigeria, the Gwelo Teachers College 
in Rhodesia (Sample VI), and the Ateneo de Manila University in the 
Philippines (Sample VII). (b) The autonomy scale was also taken by two 
white "European" samples from Haverford College in the United States 
(Sample VIII) and the University of Cape Town in South Africa (Sample 
IX). The Haverford sample is unlikely to be representative of American 
college students, since it is a highly selected group whose verbal sophistication 
is suggested by Scholastic Aptitude Test Verbal scores averaging around 650. 
(c) For comparison we have included results from Peabody for American 
(Northeastern University, Sample X) and English (Acton University, Sam- 
ple XI) college samples, using the F scale of authoritarianism. For comparison 
purposes, original proauthoritarian items are treated as equivalent to anti- 
autonomy items, and antiauthoritarian reversals as equivalent to the pro- 
autonomy items. 
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C. RESULTS 


In general, the results in Table 1 are strikingly consistent with the results | 
of studies using reversals of authoritarianism items [for summaries of these 
latter, see Christie, Havel, and Seidenberg (5) and Peabody (12)]. These 
general findings need to be explained by an adequate account of attitude con- 
tent and agreement set. We shall first review the results and then consider 
possible explanations for the general findings. \ 


1. Means 


Part A of Table 1 gives the mean percentages for 1. agreement with 18 
proautonomy items; 2. agreement with 18 antiautonomy or authoritarian 
items; 3. combined autonomy scores for proautonomy attitude content com- 
bining agreement with proautonomy items and disagreement with authoritarian 
items; 4. combined agreement scores for agreement with both sets of items. The 
means for both the separate sets of items—1. and 2.—are significantly different 
from 50 percent for samples I through IX. For the seven non-European groups, 
the trend is in the direction of agreement with both proautonomy and anti- 
autonomy items. The combined autonomy scores are close to 50 percent. ‘The 
combined agreement scores show a definite tendency to agree rather than 
disagree—these samples average 63 percent agreement vs. 37 percent disagree- 
ment. 

In contrast, the trend for the four “European” samples is in the proautonomy 
(antiauthoritarian) direction on both sets of items—toward agreement with 
proautonomy items and disagreement with authoritarian items. The Haverford 
sample is the most different from the non-European samples: the combined 
autonomy score shows a strong trend toward proautonomy attitude content, 
whereas the combined agreement score is close to 50 percent. The remaining 
three samples (from South Africa, Northeastern, and England) are in be- 
tween, and very similar to each other, with consideration for the fact that 
different scales were used. These samples show combined trends both toward 
proautonomy (antiauthoritarian) content and toward agreement rather than 
disagreement. These last results are comparable to most studies using authori- 
tarianism reversals with American college students, where there tend to be net 
trends toward both antiauthoritarianism and agreement. 


2. Variability and Reliability 


Parts B and C of Table 1 present standard deviations and reliabilities for 
the two separate sets of items. The reliabilities for the autonomy scale аге 
Kuder-Richardson estimates and represent lower bounds; those for the F 
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scale (Samples X and XI )are split-half estimates. For all samples, variability 
and reliability are greater for the antiautonomy (proauthoritarian) items. 
(The difference in variability is significant at the .05 level for Samples, I, II, 
III, IV, VI, IX, and XI.) These two findings are interconnected by the 
relationship between variance and reliability in psychometric theory (e.g., 6, 
p. 111). Comparable results generally occur in studies of authoritarianism re- 
versals with American samples, where the original proauthoritarian items 
regularly have higher reliability and variability than antiauthoritarian rever- 
sals. This finding is at the same time one of the best established and—as will 
be seen—one of the hardest to explain. 


3. Correlation Between Items in the Two Directions 


Part. D of Table 1 gives the correlation between agreement with the two 
separate sets of items. If the two sets of items measured only the same attitude 
content, there should be negative correlations comparable to the geometric mean 
of the reliabilities. If the two sets of items measured only agreement tendencies, 
there should be positive correlations of the same size. The actual correlations 
are all in the direction consistent with attitude content, but they are generally 
substantially lower than would be expected from the reliabilities. Correlations 
for all but Samples VII, VIII, and X are significant at the .05 level. "These 
results are comparable to those for authoritarianism reversals, where the 
typical correlation is around .2 in the direction consistent with attitude content. 


4. Background Variables for African and Philippine Samples 


A previous report by Hare and Hare (9) examined the relation between 
combined autonomy scores and various social background characteristics for 
the Nigerian samples. Although many of the possible relations did not appear, 
there were a number of relations with such characteristics as sex, ethnic group, 
religion, father’s occupation, birth order, and age. These relations will be 
re-examined so as to separate autonomy vs. authoritarian content from agree- 
ment or disagreement. Each sample was divided near the median for agreement 
with each of the two sets of items; and classified into four subgroups: (a) 
autonomous—agreement is relatively high for autonomy items and low for 
authoritarian items; (4) authoritarian—agreement is relatively low for 
autonomy items and high for authoritarian items; (c) "yea-saying"—agree- 
ment is relatively high for both sets of items; (4) “nay-saying”—agreement is 
relatively low for both sets of items. For each background variable comparisons 
were tested by chi-square between (a) autonomous vs. authoritarian subjects 
and (5) yea-sayers vs. nay-sayers. We will concentrate primarily on the five 
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Nigerian groups. In general, most of the significant relations were for the 
comparison by content. 

Sex: In the only sample with enough women to permit a test—Cape Town 
—they were significantly more authoritarian and less autonomous (p < Ol), 
Religion: Protestant vs. Catholic related significantly to autonomous vs. au- 
thoritarian for all five Nigerian groups (when chi-square values are added 
p < .05) ; to nay-saying vs. yea-saying on four of five samples (but not signifi- 
cantly). There were no significant relations with religion for the other samples, 
Father's occupation as farmer related significantly to being authoritarian vs. 
autonomous on four of five Nigerian samples (chi-square values added, ? < 
.05), but had no consistent relation with yea-saying vs. nay-saying. There 
were no significant relations with occupation in the other samples. Family 
size: There was a significant relation between a large number of siblings 
and autonomy in the Gwelo sample (¢<.01) and with yea-saying in 
the Nsukka sample (р < .01), but the results for the other samples were 
mixed. In the Ateneo sample there was a significant relation to nay-saying 
(p < .01). Birth order and age reveal no consistent trends for the Nigerian 
kt In the Ateneo sample, firstborn students tend to be yea-sayers ( < 

In sum, significant relations were found between autonomous vs. authori- 
tarian content and the social background variables of sex, religion, and father's 
occupation, but no consistent relations with yea-saying vs. nay-saying. Thus 
these social background characteristics were primarily associated with con- 
trasts in attitude content rather than agreement set. 


D. Interpretation of Findings 


In most discussions of the problem of attitude content and agreement set 
the authors tend to argue that one or the other is the only major factor. How- 
ever, the facts make it difficult to escape the conclusion that both are generally 
major factors in previous scales of authoritarianism and the present autonomy 
scale. The best case for pure measurement of attitude content is presented by 
the Haverford sample: the means for the two sets of items indicate comparable 
degrees of proautonomy content (74.5 percent and 77.0 percent) as reflected 
in the combined autonomy score. In contrast, the percentages of agreement ате 
very different for the two sets of items, reflected in a combined agreement 
score close to 50 percent. Variability and reliability are fairly similar for the 
2A sets of items, although the correlation between items is not comparably 

igh. 

'The case for the seven non-European groups is quite different. 'The means 
for the proautonomy items alone would suggest that these groups are all 
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autonomous; the means for the authoritarian items alone would suggest that 
they are all antiautonomous or authoritarian! The combined scores for con- 
tent are close to 50 percent. In contrast, the means reveal very similar agree- 
ment percentages for the two sets of items, reflected in combined agreement 
scores averaging 63 percent across all seven groups. 

It is possible to argue, (e.g., 15, 16) that attitude content might, nevertheless, 
be the only major factor in scores for the non-European groups. According to 
this argument, the content positions stated by the two sets of items would be 
systematically different: the proautonomy items represent relatively mild pro- 
autonomy positions, such that only those who are extremely antiautonomous 
would disagree; conversely, the antiautonomy items represent mild anti- 
autonomy positions such that only those who are extremely proautonomous 
would disagree, Consequently, significant majorities could agree with each set 
of items on the basis of their attitude content. However, the proposed systema- 
tic difference between the two sets of items is supported neither by inspection 
of the items, nor results like those for the Haverford sample, for whom the 
two sets of items seem quite equivalent. ` 

On the other hand, the fact that the correlations suggest some content con- 
sistency between the two sets of items indicates that they do not simply 
measure agreement tendencies. The results of the means and correlations sup- 
port the conclusion that both attitude content and agreement set are major 
factors for most samples. 

For the consistent findings of larger variability and reliability for anti- 
autonomy (or proauthoritarian) items no adequate explanation has been 
demonstrated. Two explanations have been suggested previously. In the course 
of developing a mathematical model for content and set, Chapman and Bock 
(3) show that the differences in variance could result if proauthoritarian con- 
tent and agreement tendencies were themselves positively correlated. Similar 
proposals have been made by others on the bases of theoretical conceptions of 
authoritarianism. The proposed correlation between content and set would 
explain the differences in variability. However, the correlation has yet to be 
adequately demonstrated empirically after making independent estimates of 
the two tendencies that are supposed to correlate (14). 

Peabody (13) tried to get additional empirical leverage by using two 
versions of the same items, rather than two separate sets of items. He used 
original and reversed versions of authoritarianism items with American and 
British students. The results showed two major tendencies: (a) those who 
agreed with the proauthoritarian items tended to agree also with antiauthori- 
tarian reversals of the same items, suggesting response set tendencies; (4) those 
who disagreed with the proauthoritarian items tended to agree with the 
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reversals, suggesting antiauthoritarian attitudes. These two tendencies would 
account for results like those for the Cape Town, Northeastern, and Acton 
groups: (a) agreement tendencies lead to combined agreement scores near 60 
percent; (b) antiauthoritarian (proautonomy) attitudes lead to combined 
autonomy scores in the proautonomy direction; (c) both tendencies lead to 
agreement with proautonomy items and therefore lower variability and reli- 
ability for these items. However, such an interpretation will not account for 
the present results for the non-European groups where there are agreement 
tendencies but the combined autonomy scores are nearer 50 percent. 

Аз a possible explanation of the differences in variability and reliability, the 
proposal by Chapman and Bock (3) of a correlation between content and set 
tendencies remains a theoretical possibility that still needs empirical support. 


E. CONTENT AND SET IN RELATION TO OTHER MEASURES 


'To what extent are the two components of these scales reflected in their 
external validity? If attitude content and agreement set are both major 
components for most samples on autonomy and authoritarianism scales, the cor- 
relates of the scale scores may be due to content, to set, or to combinations of 
both. For example, the F scale of authoritarianism has been shown to relate to 
many other measures—a summary of the first wave of these findings through 
1956 is given by Christie and Cook (4). The important task of unraveling 
whether these correlates represent the content or set components of the scales 
largely remains to be done. There is evidence (2, 13) that correlations between 
different scales of this type are not entirely due to related attitude content, a8 
was originally supposed. For example, Peabody (13) presented evidence that 
the correlation between original scores on the F scale and the Dogmatism 
scale reflected a contrast between the two tendencies that were important 
within the two scales—agreement set (agreement with both originals and 
reversals) vs. antiauthoritarian attitudes (disagreement with originals and 
agreement with reversals). Jackson, Messick, and Solley (10) showed that 
the water jug test of rigidity related positively to agreement with both F 
scales originals and reversals, suggesting that the relation was due to agree- 
ment set. On the other hand, Smith and Rosen (17) used an Internationalist 
scale that was balanced by using items in both directions like the present auton- 
omy scale, and demonstrated several correlates for their combined content 
score, In addition the relationships with background variables reported here 
for the Nigerian samples are primarily with content. 


F. Summary AND CoNCLUSIONS 
We have made use of cross-cultural results on two sets of autonomy and 
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authoritarian items to reexamine the importance of attitude content and agree- 
ment set in such items. Consistent results in this and other studies—the means, 
variability, reliability, and correlations for the two types of items—suggest 
that content and set are normally both important components of the score. 
External correlates of such scales may relate to either content or set. The 
social background characteristics of these cross-cultural samples seem more 
related to content. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Most of the research оп imitative behavior has been concerned with specify- 
ing variables related to a tendency to imitate or not to imitate. Consequently, 
in the bulk of the empirical investigations in this area it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between two aspects of instrumental imitative behavior: (a) whether 
the behavior is "personality-oriented" insofar as, via some process such as 
"identification," it reduces anxiety or serves to terminate some other noxious 
stimulus; or (b) whether the behavior is "problem-oriented" insofar as it 
allows one to cope with a situation demanding a solution. In other words, in 
most of the literature it is impossible to evaluate the importance of objective, 
situational cues which indicate the external "correctness" of an imitative act. 

Everyday observations suggest that in some situations imitation of another 
person's behavior is helpful in learning to solve problems or is, in fact, the only 
way to accomplish a given goal, while in other situations imitation actually 
impedes the learning process and, in this sense, produces detrimental effects. 
Attempts have been made to explore the role of information in the imitation 
learning situation and to assess the conditions under which imitation of the 
behavior of another person may faciliate or interfere with the learning of 
independent responses to environmental cues. McDavid (8) explored the 
effects of ambiguity of environmental cues upon learning to make imitative 
responses, and in another study (9) he investigated the effect of ambiguity of 
imitative cues upon learning by observation. His results demonstrated that 
conditions of training significantly affect levels of performance, such that 
learning of a color discrimination takes place most readily when environmental 
and imitative cues are either constantly (100 percent) or randomly (33 per- 
cent) associated, but with greater difficulty when they are partially but incom- 
pletely (67 percent) associated. 
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The fact that the research designs used in this area have utilized a relatively 
limited range of ambiguous (incomplete) associations between environmental 
and imitative cues raises problems concerning the generalizability of the results. 
In McDavid's designs, for instance, there was either perfect, random, or in- 
complete association, It seems reasonable to assume that almost perfect associa- 
tion (say 99 percent) would not produce an interference effect. At any rate, 
further exploration is needed before accepting the general hypothesis that in- 
complete associations between environmental and imitative cues produce inter- 
ference and, consequently, performance deficit. 

Another problem in this area that has never been subjected to empirical 
investigation is related to the distinction made by Miller and Dollard (10) 
between "copying" and “matched-dependent” behavior and made by other 
theorists between "behavior-matching" and "observational-learning" (2, 7, 9). 
Assuming that incomplete association between environmental cues and imitative 
cues does produce performance deficit (as measured by an increased number of 
trials to criterion), what effect would incomplete association have on new 
learning situations where imitative behavior is the only way to solve a given 
problem? In other words, would the empirical findings—that the more success- 
ful a model the more likely he is to be imitated—generalize to new situations? 

It is to these aspects of the problems in imitative learning that the present 
study is directed. Specifically, the study was designed to provide information 
relevant to the following questions: (а) What are the percentages of associa- 
tion between environmental and imitative cues which produce the most and 
the least interference in the learning of response sequences? (b) After training 
on a problem in which various levels of association between imitative and en- 
vironmental cues have been manipulated, which levels produce the most and 
the least interference on a task demanding an exclusively imitative solution? 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 105 male college students who were enrolled in the introductory 


psychology course at the University of Nebraska. The Ss were randomly as- 
signed to one of the six experimental groups or the control group. 


2. Apparatus 


The apparatus was a wooden problem box 14 inches deep and 24 inches 
X 22 inches on the face, placed on a table at chest height for a seated subject. 
The face of the box contained two rows of opal glass apertures four inches 
apart. Both rows were composed of four opal glass apertures spaced four 
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inches apart, with four momentary contact response buttons centered four 
inches below each aperture on the lower row. Each of the lower row of lights 
could be illuminated by pressing the button directly below it. The upper row 
of lights was centered directly above the lower row and both rows had their 
bulbs numbered 1 to 4 from left to right. Directly in line with both rows of 
lights but four inches to the right of the last light were two red glass apertures 
and directly below these two lights were the labels “R” and “Уу,” “R” stood 
for “right,” and “W” for "wrong." These lights were illuminated by the E 
following each trial and were used to indicate to the $ the accuracy of both 
rows of lights. 

On the back of the problem box (2° side) were four bulbs which were 
illuminated by the $'з pressing his momentary response buttons; these lights 
allowed the E to record the S’s responses. Also on the back of the box were 
four momentary response buttons which were used to illuminate the S’s top 
row of lights. Two toggle-switches allowed the E to illuminate the S's bulbs 
which were labeled “R” and ^W." All the lights could be turned off by the 
use of a normally-on switch. 


3. Task 


The S’s task was to learn the correct sequence of pressing the buttons so: 
that he could be correct on every trial. 

The experiment was divided into two parts, Part I and Part II. All Ss 
except those in the control group, did Part I followed immediately by Part II. 
Control Ss did only Part I. 

In both parts the experimental series for each $ lasted until he had made 
10 consecutive, correct responses. Pilot investigations had indicated the most 
appropriate sequence of responses for this problem and the best instructions 
to use. | 
For the purposes of this study the “model” was defined as the top row of 
lights on the apparatus. "Imitation" was defined as the $ matching the light 
illuminated in the top row (the model's response) by lighting the correspond- 
ing bulb in his row of lights, "The experimental situation was considered to 
be a “social” situation for two reasons. First, because the § was informed that 
he would be observing the responses of an $ who had preceded him in the ex- 
periment, and pilot investigations had indicated that these parts of the instruc- 
tions were readily accepted by the Ss; and, second, because it is generally agreed 
that any “social” situation can be conceptualized in terms of the attitudes, 
expectations, and past experiences which an $ brings with him to the experi- 
ment. 
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On each trial the E first illuminated, according to a predetermined schedule, 
a top row light (supposedly the choice of another $ who had preceded this 8 
in the experiment). As soon as the $ saw which bulb in his top row was illumi- 
nated, he made his response by pressing one of his buttons. While both rows of 
bulbs had one illuminated light, the E turned on the appropriate "right-wrong" 
bulbs. Following this sequence all the lights were turned off, there was ap- 
proximately a one second pause, and the next trial began with the E again 
illuminating one of the S's top row lights. This sequence was repeated until 
the $ reached criterion. 


4. Instructions 


Each $ was greeted by the Ё and led to the experimental room where he was 
read instructions which informed him that he was to participate in a learning 
experiment and that the purpose of the study was "to see how people use 
certain kinds of information in solving problems of differing degrees of com- 
plexity.” The apparatus was explained to him and he was told he was to learn 
as quickly as possible the correct order or sequence of pressing the buttons 
which would allow him to be right on every trial. The $ was not told the 
length of the repeated sequence. He was informed that he would be given one 
item of information before making his choice: he would see the response which 
the § who immediately preceded him had made on the same trial. In addition, 
he was told that after each trial he would learn how accurate both he himself 
and that other individual had been. The experiment began after the $ was 
given an example of a correct sequence of pressing the buttons. Questions, in 
general, were discouraged because pilot investigations had indicated that the 
instructions could be comprehended by practically all of the Ss and because 
questions frequently were of such a nature that they could not be answered 
without giving unfair advantage to those bold enough to ask them. 


5. Conditioned Manipulations 


In Part I of the experiment the seven groups were all required to learn the 
same sequence of correct responses, but the coincidence of the correctness of the 
model's responses was varied at six different levels—100, 8734, 75, 50, 25, and 
zero percent, respectively. 

The correct sequence for all the Ss was a set of four responses (lights num- 
bered 4, 2, 3, 1) repeated in the same order until criterion was attained. 

In Group 100 the model’s responses were always correct and, thus, criterion 
could be attained by merely imitating with no consideration being given to the 
sequence. Consequently, upon reaching the criterion in Part I, all the Ss in this 
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group were asked to verbalize the pattern. In this manner it was possible to 
determine if these Ss had learned the sequence or were being correct merely by 
imitating. All the Ss could verbalize the sequence upon reaching the criterion. 

For the remainder of the groups, criterion could not be achieved solely by 
imitative behavior. In Group 87 the model was correct on seven out of every 
eight trials. In Group 75 the model was correct on three out of every four 
trials, In Group 50 the model was correct on two of every four trials. In 
Group 25 the model was correct on one out of every four trials. In Group 
zero the model’s response was never paired with the correct response for 
any given trial. In all of the groups the model’s incorrect responses were ran- 
domly varied to avoid a situation where an incorrect response could serve as 
a reliable cue to the correct response (e.g., incorrect response “4” always given 
when the correct response was “2”). 

In the control group (Group C) the Ss were told that they were to learn a 
sequence of pressing the buttons which would allow them to be right on every 
trial. The top row of lights was not used at all. This group was included in 
the design to provide baseline data on the relative difficulty of solving the 
experimental problem; consequently, they learned the same sequence as the 
Ss in the experimental groups. 

Part II of the experiment provided an empirical test of the effects of prior 
experience with imitative cues at various levels of correctness upon the learn- 
ing of new problems demanding an imitative solution. 

Part II was the same for all the groups. After an $ had reached criterion in 
Part I, new instructions were given which indicated the end of one "problem" 
and the beginning of a new “problem” for which the solution was different. 
In this part of the experiment the correct solution called for the imitation of 
the model’s responses which were taken from a table of random numbers and, 
thus, did not form any repeated sequence. Questions by the Ss again were dis- 
couraged or answered by rereading the instructions. 


C. RESULTS 


Each response made by the Ss during the experimental session was considered 
as a trial and was recorded by the E. "There was no set number of trials given 
to every subject, but rather a criterion of 10 consecutive, correct trials was 
established. The number of trials to the last error was the dependent variable. 


1. Part I 


The mean number of trials to the last error and the standard deviations for 
the seven groups are presented in Table 1. A simple 2 X 2 analysis of variance 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER oF TRIALS TO THE LAST ERROR AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
THE Six EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS AND THE CONTROL GROUP IN Part I 


Group Mean Standard deviation 
100 447 5.17 
87 22.87 16.02 
75 22.07 18.30 
50 59.87 47.61 
-25 27.60 21.39 
0 36.67 25.54 
с 31.00 18.93 


revealed a significant main effect for the experimental conditions factor, F 
(5/84) = 9.03, р < .001. 

Inspection of Table 1 reveals that the condition (Group 100) in which the 
models behavior was always associated with the correct response clearly 
afforded the greatest facility for learning the correct series of responses. The 
mean number of trials to the last error for this group (M = 4.47) was signifi- 
cantly less (5 < .01) than the mean of any other group.* 

The problem was maximally difficult for Group 50 (M — 59.87) and 
became easier as the association between the model’s behavior and the correct 
response approached unity (Group 75—M = 22.07; Group 87—M = 22. 
87). The results of £ tests indicate that these differences are significant beyond 
the .05 level of confidence (? = 2.77 and 2.75, respectively). 

Group 25 (M = 27.60) learned the correct responses significantly sooner 
(> < .05) than Group 50 (z = 2.31). The difference between Group 50 and 
Group zero is in the predicted direction but is not significant. 

"These findings clearly support the hypotheses that Group 50 (the first group 
above the chance level) would take the greatest number of trials to reach the 
criterion; that the problem would become easier as the association of the 
models behavior and the correct response approaches unity; and that random 
association between imitative cues and the correct response is not as detrimental 
to performance as the association slightly above chance. 

The Control Group's mean (31.00) is significantly less than Group 50% 
mean (p < .05; t = 2.20), but does not differ significantly from any of the 
other groups’ means, except for Group 100 (p < 05; t = 4.33). 

- The standard deviations as reported in Table 1 reflect differences in the 
variances of Group 100 and Group 50 as compared to the other five groups. F 


3 Edwards (3) states that a f test may be made the usual way even if the variances 
of the two groups are significantly different, if the table of ¢ i if the у £ 
the usual number of degrees of дон, s Aes EP аатай опе half o 
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tests for heterogeneity of variances indicate that Group 100 and Group 50 are 

significantly different ( < .01) from each other and from all of the other 

groups. None of the other variances were significantly different. In comparing 
the groups' means and variances it can be seen that as the number of trials to 

the last error increases, there also tends to be an increase in the variances. 

As indicated in Table 1 there is a curvature of regression in this section of 
the experiment. Consequently, a correlation ratio (eta) was computed to 
determine the general index of correlation between the experimental groups and 
the number of trials to the last error. Eta was equal to a value of .53 as con- 
trasted to a Pearson r for the same data which equalled —.32. An F test of 
the linearity of regression (4, p. 294) produced a value of 5.14 which is signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level of confidence for 4 and 84 degrees of freedom and 
indicates that the regression in Part I is not linear. 

In an attempt to determine the effect of blind imitation on performance, 
trials on which the model's choice did ло? coincide with the correct response 
were designated as test trials, and percentages scores for imitation on these 
trials were determined for all of the experimental groups, except Group 100. 
Table 2 presents these percentages. 

In this analysis the chance level of imitation is 25 percent. Groups 50, 75, 
and 87 show imitation of the model's responses on incorrect trials significantly 
(p < .01) above the chance level. There are significant differences (р < .01) 
between the percentages scores for Group 50 and Groups 25 and zero (chi square 
— 41.6 and 106.4, respectively). 

It appears that tendencies to imitate blindly the model when he is incorrect 
begin in Group 50 and continue through Groups 75 and 87. Even in Groups 
87 and 75, where there are significantly fewer trials to the last error than in 
Group 50, strong tendencies to imitate blindly can be noted. 


2. Part II 


‘The mean number of trials to the last error and the standard deviations for 
the six groups are presented in Table 3. A simple 2 X 2 analysis of variance 
revealed a significant main effect for the experimental conditions factor, F 
(5/84) = 12.98, < .001. 

Inspection of Table 3 reveals that, as hypothesized, the means of the groups 
become greater as the percent of association between the model's behavior and 
the correct responses in Part I decreases. Group 100 has the lowest mean 
(7.86), while Group zero has the largest mean (40.88). All of the means ex- 
cept Group 50's show the predicted relationship and the difference between the 
means of Group 50 and 75 is not significant (t = .91). 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF THE IMITAiIuN UF THE MODEL's RESPONSES 
on INCORRECT TRIALS IN Part I 


Test Imitative „Percent 

Group trials responses imitation 
87 51 36 71 
75 84 44 .52 
50 440 221 .50 
25 308 77 25 
0 550 105 49 

TABLE 3 


MEAN NUMBER OF TRIALS To Last ERROR AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF THE Six EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS IN PART II 


Group Mean Standard deviation 
100 7.86 9.02 
87 15.20 10.07 
75 23.20 12.10 
50 18.87 11.51 
25 35.13 22.03 
0 40.80 19.85 


Again variability tends to increase as the means increase, as reflected in the 
standard deviations presented in Table 3. Although Group 25 and Group 
zero's variances are not significantly different, they are both significantly (/ 
< .05) different from the variances of all the other groups as shown by F 
tests for heterogeneity of variances. 

In this part of the experiment the computed Pearson r equals —.58, while 
eta only increases this value to .62. An F test of the linearity of regression 
yields a value of 1.35 which is ло? statistically significant with 4 and 84 degrees 
of freedom. "Thus, the regression in Part II can be considered to be linear. 


D. Discussion 


'The general results of this study give further credence to the theoretical 
position that learning to imitate is like the learning of any other response. 
More specifically, this study indicates that the degree of influence which a 
model’s behavior will have on an imitator is at least partially a function of the 
accuracy of the model. 

In Part I of the experiment the fact that Group 50 took significantly more 
trials to learn the correct sequence of responses fits in well with previous Ie” 
search which showed that partial but incomplete association of imitative and 
environmental cues produces interference in the learning of correct responses. 
It seems likely that Ss in Groups 50, 25, and zero were learning to disregard 
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the model's responses. However, because Groups 75 and 87 learned to solve 
the problem significantly sooner than Group 50, it seems clear that McDavid's 
theory of partial but incomplete association producing interference is some- 
what oversimplified. A more complex model would have to be utilized in order 
to account for the data, 

Because the scores on the groups in Part I fail to conform to a model where 
the solution to the problem becomes increasingly easier as the model becomes 
more accurate, there must be some point or points along the dimension of the 
percentage of correct model responses which produce interference. In the 
present study the association of model's responses with correct responses which 
produced the most interference in learning the solution was fifty percent. 
Because further analyses indicated that Group 50 imitated the model's re- 
sponses when he was incorrect fifty percent of the time, a case can be presented 
for the tendency to imitate blindly the model as at least partially causing the 
noted performance decrement. 

However, on the basis of tendencies to imitate the model blindly, Groups 
75 and 87, because they have even higher percentages of imitation on incorrect 
trials, might be expected to have taken more trials to reach the criterion than 
Group 50. It seems likely that one reason these two groups did better was 
because the model was close to being correct all the time. "Thus, the informa- 
tion Ss in these groups received by observing the model’s responses overcame the 
interference created by tendencies to engage in blind imitation. Indeed, one 
might expect that, at least, Group 87’s Ss should have performed even better 
than they did. If only the potential amount of information conveyed by each 
group’s model is considered, then, clearly, Group 87 should have performed 
better. However, by recognizing interference due to tendencies to imitate the 
model blindly, this group’s results can be explained. 

Consequently, it appears that some kind of interference does arise because 
of tendencies to engage in blind imitation. But, performance decrement will be 
noticeable only in those groups where the model is not overwhelmingly accu- 
rate. Only further research will allow the stating of a precise mathematical 
function. Research aimed at this problem would probably have to utilize a 
more complex sequence of responses so that intermediate points of association 
between 50 and 100 percent could be used without the totally correct sequence 
ever being given by the model. 

It seems likely that a theory which could adequately explain such results 
would have to take into consideration both the informational aspects of a 
model’s behavior and the interference produced by tendencies to engage in 
blind imitation. 
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The observed linear function of the success of the model in Part I and the 
number of trials needed to solve the problem in Part II fits in well with a 
learning theory position held by such theorists as Miller and Dollard. It would 
appear that Ss in Part І were either learning to pay attention to the model’s 
responses or to ignore them, depending on the model's amount of success. The 
findings that Group 50 learned the correct solution in Part II significantly 
faster than Group 25 is noteworthy because just the opposite was observed in 
Part I. This appears to mean that even though certain associations between 
environmental cues and imitative cues are interfering when a problem cannot 
be solved exclusively by imitation, they are not interfering when a new problem 
is presented which demands an imitative solution. 

It seems the empirical findings (e.g., 1, 5, 10) that the amount of imitation 
exhibited by an $ will be a function of the success of the model are generaliz- 
able to new and different problems. In addition, this fact suggests that "suc- 
cess" of a model means just that. Even if a person does relatively poorly in one 
situation because the model's behavior is confusing," when another situation 
is presented he will imitate if the model has been successful, regardless of the 
effect that the model's success had on his own earlier performance. 

"The finding that the variances of the groups increase as the means increase 
highlights the fact that when a problem becomes maximally difficult, individual 
differences become more salient. For example, in Part I Group 50 had a range 
of scores from 2 to 136 trials to the last error, Although this phenomenon has 
been well-documented in other learning experiments, the extremes of the 
different scores in the same experimental group suggest that uncontrolled 
sources of variation are very noticeable when the experimental situation reaches 

its optimal level of complexity, 

While the Control Group used in this study does provide baseline data con- 
cerning the difficulty of the problem, it represents a rather drastic change from 
an interpersonal situation to a nonsocial one. Group zero, on the other hand, 
does have the elements of an interpersonal situation, yet the model never makes 
а correct response. Consequently, Group zero might be better conceptualized 
as а control group rather than as an experimental group. Although this issue 
does not seem to be of crucial importance in the present study, and, in fact; 
Group zero and the Control Group's scores are not significantly different, such 
considerations as this may be of importance in future research. 

"The absence of a real-life model in this study raises the question of the 
generalizability of the findings to the traditional two-person setting. Although 
it would be sheer conjecture to speculate about the results had everything been 
the same except for the use of an experimental confederate who would have 
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selected the same responses as were programmed, the possibility is intriguing 
and easily could be done. However, it can be argued that a “social situation” 
is what an $ brings with him to the experiment and that introducing a flesh- 
and-blood model would produce considerable uncontrolled variance due to the 
well-documented effects of the "prestige" of the model and the imitator-model 
interaction. ; 
Since partial but incomplete association between the behavior of “models” 
and relevant environmental cues seems to typify the everyday occurrence of 
imitation and observational learning in child-rearing, the learning paradigm | 
presented here may be appropriate for many kinds of imitative behavior which 
are observed outside the laboratory. Only further research can decide the fate 
of a paradigm of imitative behavior based on considerations of the model's 
accuracy as indexed by objective, external criteria. Г, 


E. Summary 


The extent to which a subject's performance on problem-solving tasks is a 
function of the accuracy of a model's performance on the same tasks was in- 
vestigated by using models whose responses were programmed and whose level 
of correctness was varied. At certain levels of correctness there were distinct 
performance decrements. Interference was maximal when the association. be- 
tween a model’s response and the correct solution was only slightly above 
chance, Interference was shown to be related to tendencies to engage in blind 
imitation of the model. The influence which the success of a model had on a 
subject was generalizable to new situations, even if the subject did poorly on 
the first task because the model’s behavior was confusing. 
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LONGITUDINAL PREDICTION OF MARINE 
COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS* 1 


Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, California 


Jack L. Манам, Jr. AND GEORGE А. CLum? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Two important questions for military selection, administration, and training 
are the following: What characterizes the effective man in combat? And, can 
his performance in combat be predicted? Prediction of military effectiveness 
has been investigated under noncombat conditions by several research groups. 
Ginzberg e? al. (6) analyzed the ineffective (defined as being separated from 
service before termination of enlistment) soldier and found that individuals 
with a grammer school or high school diploma were more likely to become 
effective noncombat soldiers than individuals without diplomas. Age, marital 
status, and race were also found to be important variables related to effective- 
ness. Berry and Nelson (1), studying a sample of marines, and Plag and 
Goffman (10), studying a sample of sailors, have applied regression tech- 
niques to the association between preservice personal background variables 
and subsequent four-year military service effectiveness (defined in terms of 
completed enlistment with re-enlistment recommended). Obtaining similar 
results, they found that older, better educated, more intelligent recruits, with 
few arrests and school expulsions, have a higher likelihood of contributing 
effectively to noncombat military service. In addition, Nelson and Berry (9) 
have suggested that individuals who receive good peer evaluations of adjust- 
ment in marine recruit training tend to be effective after two years and four 
years of service. 

One might assume that factors predictive of noncombat military effectiveness 
would be similar to factors predictive of combat effectiveness, at least to some 
extent. A study of combat performance in the Army during World War II 
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(11) tends to support such an assumption. Stouffer et al. found that older men 
with more education and higher scores on the General Classification Test Bat- 
tery (GCTB), especially mechanical aptitude, were effective in combat. Their 
combat performance criterion was a battlefield rating by trained superior 
officers. "They also found that when combat performance groups (high, low, and 
average) were matched on educational level and ССТВ scores, significant 
differences remained for mechanical aptitude, age, and marital status. 

The classic Army studies by Egbert and associates (3, 4, 5) identified 
characteristics which differentiated the "fighter" (effective) from the "non- 
fighter" (ineffective). Defining Korean combat effectiveness as the average 
of a series of battlefield peer evaluations of performance, Egbert et al. (5) 
studied 310 men on a comprehensive series of important variables. Their results 
indicated that the fighter tends to be more intelligent, more masculine, а 
“doer,” more socially mature, and preferred socially and in combat by his 
peers. He also tends to have greater emotional stability, more leadership po- 
tential, better health and vitality, a more stable home life, a greater fund of 
military knowledge, and greater speed and accuracy in manual and physical 
performance. 


Although the above studies answer a number of questions, a thorough - 


longitudinal study of combat effectiveness is needed. This present investigation 
was designed to fulfill just such a need. The purposes of the present longitudi- 
nal study were to examine the relationships between combat effectiveness and 
personal background, school performance, marine recruit training adjustment, 
and two-year military effectiveness. "The main intent of this study was to 
delineate those relationships uniquely predictive of combat effectiveness. 


B. METHOD 
l. Sample 


"This study was part of a larger four-year longitudinal research project 
concerned with the prediction of Marine effectiveness (1, 2). The sample for 
the present study consisted of 831 Marines (approximately 14% of the total 
Berry and Nelson sample) who had been under enemy fire (mostly in Vietnam 
during 1964 and 1965) as of June 1966. Mean age of the combat sample at 
enlistment was 18 years and mean number of months on active duty was 
slightly over 45 (at time of combat rating). Ninety-nine percent of these men 


were single. 
2. Criterion 


"The effectiveness of each marine was rated (on a seven-point scale) in the 
field of battle by his immediate field superior. This rating was obtained by 
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having each superior officer complete a rating form which contained paragraph 
descriptions characterizing the marine from one extreme of being outstanding 
in every respect (rating of 7) to the other extreme of being inferior in every 
respect (rating of 1). An "above-average" marine (rating of 5) was described 
as follows: “learns quickly and takes orders well; is always on hand when you 
need him; remains calm when going gets rough and sticks to his assignment 
until it's finished ; works for the team and is a good solid man to have in any 
platoon.” This field superior officer rating (SOR) served as the criterion of 
combat effectiveness. 


3. Predictor Information 


Since the marines had been followed for the entire four years of their first 
enlistment, three longitudinal areas of predictor information were available: 
(a) preservice personal background data, (6) marine recruit training adjust- 
ment and performance measures, and (c) indices of second-year adjustment 
and performance in the Marine Corps. Seventy variables from these areas were 
used to predict combat effectiveness (SOR). 

(a) Preservice information was obtained upon admission to the Marine 
Corps when recruits were administered a Personal Background Inventory and 
a Medical Screening Form. At the same tíme a School Questionnaire was sent 
to the school last attended by the recruit. The Personal Background Inventory 
extracted such information as age, level of education, race, religion, parental 
attitudes toward enlistment in the Marine Corps, etc.; while the Medical 
Screening Form provided information about frequency of headaches, blackouts, 
nervousness, etc. The School Questionnaire provided data on past school ex- 
perience, such as class rank in last year of school, student's type of study 
program, school size, a counselor's rating of the student's probable success in 
the Marine Corps, etc. 

(5) Recruit training predictor information consisted of a clinical evaluation 
of probable adjustment to the Marine Corps, cognitive ability (as measured by 
the General Classification Test Battery-GC T B), and a Drill-Instructor evalu- 
ation of performance during training. In addition, a Sociometric Questionnaire 
was administered during the second and tenth weeks of recruit training to ob- 
tain peer evaluations of adjustment and performance in training. 

(c) Second-year Marine Corps service predictor information was obtained 
from the marine’s service record. This second-year data consisted of adminis- 
trative evaluations (e.g., average proficiency marks), indices of ineffectiveness 
(e.g., number of court martials), and second-year superior officer evaluations 


of performance and adjustment. 
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4. Methods of Analysis 


"То ascertain the relationships between predictor information and the combat 
criterion, eta correlation ratios were computed(7). Each predictor variable 
was weighted relative to the SOR criterion by grouping those categories of the 
predictor not significantly different (at the .10 level) on the criterion mean, 
and then weighting each "unique" group of categories with its criterion mean. 
For continuous variables, only contiguous categories were combined, but for 
discrete variables, categories were ranked along the criterion before combining 
adjacent groups. The category weight was used to compute the correlation. 
'To determine those predictors accounting for unique variance in the criterion, 
linear stepwise multiple regression analyses were performed. 


C. RESULTS 


The distribution of combat effectiveness ratings showed a mean rating of 
4.99. Under battle conditions, 3% of the sample were given ratings of 1 or 2 
(below average effectiveness), 63% were given ratings of 3, 4, or 5 (average 
effectiveness), and 3495 were given ratings of 6 or 7 (above average effective- 
ness). Sample size varied among predictor variables because some members of 
the original sample were not available for follow-up or had not provided com- 


plete data. Forty of the original 70 predictor variables were significantly (? 
< .05) correlated with combat effectiveness. 


l. Preservice Variables 


Table 1 lists preservice personal background and educational experience 
variables significantly (p < +05) correlated with combat effectiveness (SOR). 
The preservice personal background correlations described the effective combat 
marine as an older, better educated, Caucasian who had more siblings and 
fewer arrests than an ineffective marine. He participated in clubs and sports 
(as the captain of the team), and he was born in areas of the U.S. other than 
the Pacific Coast, New England, or the Mountain States. The few marines 
who had previous military service (mostly in the National Guard) tended to 
be effective. Correlations for educational background information suggested 
that effective combat marines were characterized by fewer expulsions or fail- 
ures in school. Also, they left school at a later age, achieved a higher class 
rank, and received a higher school-rater estimate of probable future success in 


the Marine Corps than did ineffective combat marines. 


2. Marine Recruit Training Variables 


Table 2 summarizes the marine recruit training variables significantly (^ 


< .05) correlated with rated combat effectiveness. Intelligence, as measured by 
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GCTB aptitude scores during recruit processing, was related to effective 
combat performance. However, as might be expected, some aptitudes were more 
highly related to effectiveness than others. General information, mechanical 
aptitude, and arithmetic reasoning scores yielded the highest GCTB correla- 
tions. Also during recruit training, good first-week clinical evaluations and 
good second-week drill instructor ratings were predictive of effective combat 
performance. In addition, good second-week and tenth-week peer adjustment 
evaluations were associated with combat effectiveness. 


TABLE 1 
PERSONAL BACKGROUND AT TIME OF ENLISHMENT RELATED 
TO EFFECTIVENESS OF COMBAT MARINES 


Correlation 
Number of (eta) 


Variable subjects with SORT 
A. Personal background: 
Age 816 16% 
Number of arrests ) 806 TVN 
Sports participation (no, yes/as captain 829 42 
Club participation (no/yes) 829 40% 
Birthplace (Pacific coast, New England, Mountain 
states/other) E 806 .09* 
Number of siblings 809 BE 
Previous service (no/yes) 665 .08* 
Race (Negro/Caucasian, other) 467 мю 
B. Educational experience: 
Level of education 820 .20** 
Number of expulsions 800 —.09* 
Number of failures 829 —.08* 
Age left school 810 11** 
Class rank in school 449 .10* 
Rating of future success in the Marine Corps 362 .16** 
Т Formula for significance level of eta in McNemar (8, p. 271). 
* 2 «05. 
ыы ыхы, 


3. Second-Year Marine Corps Service Variables 


"Table 3 lists the second-year service indices of performance that were 
significantly (5 < .05) correlated with rated combat effectiveness. Measures 
ОЁ two-year effectiveness (i.e., average proficiency and conduct marks) were 
related to effective combat performance, while measures of two-year ineffective- 
ness (i.e., number of disciplinary office hours, courts martial and reductions in 
tank) were associated with ineffective combat performance. An index of 
administrative nuisances—marines who had not risen above the rank of private 
first class, who had one or more courts martial, who had three or more office 
hours for disciplinary reasons, or who had conduct marks below the average 
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TABLE 2 
RECRUIT TRAINING PERFORMANCE RELATED TO 
EFFECTIVENESS OF COMBAT MARINES 


Number of Correlation (eta) 
Variable subjects Er с, vith SOR 
Clinical impression 795 .12** 
Drill-instructor evaluation * 
(second week) 183 A5 
Peer adjustment rating р 
(second week) 566 .16* 
Peer adjustment rating 
(tenth week) 488 17% 
ССТВ Aptitude Scores: 
Verbal ability 815 .10** 
Arithmetic reasoning 815 16% 
Pattern analysis 815 .12** 
Classification inventory 815 13** 
Mechanical aptitude 815 15% 
Clerical aptitude 815 "399 
Shop mechanic aptitude 815 1695 
Automotive aptitude 815 «135% 
Electrical aptitude 815 .06 n.s. 
General information test 815 ,15** 
*5«.05. 
Wi JOG by 


(1)—suggested that marines classed as administrative nuisances were less 
effective in combat than marines who were not in this category. 
Four two-year occupation specialties were studied. Infantry, electrical, and 
mechanical categories did not differ significantly from each other; but when 
they were combined and compared to a clerical category, marines of the cleri- 
cal group were more effective during combat than the other occupation cate- 
gories. 
High second-year superior officer ratings of performance, personal relations, 
and overall adjustment were associated with effectiveness in combat, while high 
_ second-year superior officer ratings of administrative problems and sick-bay 
visits were associated with ineffectiveness in combat, 


4. Variables Uniquely Predictive of Combat Effectiveness 


Since many of the variables in this study were intercorrelated, it was neces- 


sary to discriminate those contributing uniquely to the combat criterion. How- 
ever, because a very small number of marines had information on all predictor 
variables, a single multiple regression analysis was deemed unrepresentative and 
undesirable. Consequently, two regression analyses were computed, each on à 
Separate area of predictor information: (а) preservice and GCTB variables 
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TABLE 3 
SECOND-YEAR SERVICE PERFORMANCE RELATED To 
EFFECTIVENESS OF COMBAT MARINES 


: Number of Correlation (eta) 

x Variable subjects with SOR 
A. Measures of effectiveness: 

Mean proficiency marks 252 329 

Mean conduct marks 252 .26** 

Pay grade 794 25% 

Occupation specialty 

(other/clerical) 767 .08* 

B. Measures of ineffectiveness: 

Reduced in rank (no/yes) 251 —27** 

Number of disciplinary office hours 251 —.22** 

Courts martial (none/one or more) 251 —.20%* 

Administrative nuisance (no/yes) 252 —22% 
С. Second-year superior officer ratings: 

Performance 236 .30%* 

Personal relations 236 .26** 

Administrative problems 235 —.29%* 

Sick-bay problem 236 —16* 

Overall adjustment 236 25% 

* 5«.05. 

** 5c .01. 


(N = 736), and (4) second-year Marine Corps service variables (N = 217). 
"This procedure afforded the maximum sample size for each of the two areas 
of predictor information. 

"The composite of uniquely predictive personal background and GCTB. 
variables is summarized in Table 4. Age, level of education, GCTB scores, 
number of siblings, and participation as team captain in sporting events proved 
to be uniquely predictive of combat effectiveness, Special cognitive skills 
uniquely predictive of effective combat performance were arithmetic reasoning, 
mechanical aptitude, and automotive aptitude. The regression analysis on two- 
year predictor variables is summarized in Table 5. The composite describes a 
Proficent military performer during the first two years who did not get into 
trouble requiring reprimand and who had adjusted to military service both 
emotionally and physically. 


D. Discussion 


Egbert et al. (3) described important characteristics of the effective military 
fighter in combat. (а) The fighter exhibits a higher degree of social responsi- 
bility and is more tolerant. (b) The fighter is more intelligent and is better 
able to use this intelligence effectively. (c) The fighter has more leadership 
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TABLE 4 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION COMPOSITE FOR PERSONAL AND BACKGROUND 
Factors PREDICTIVE OF EFFECTIVENESS OF COMBAT MARINES 
Correlation (eta) Beta 
Variable with SOR weight 
Level of education .202 118 (p < .01) 
Number of siblings 446 117 (р < .001) 
Arithmetic reasoning .188 114 (p < .01) 
Automotive aptitude 130 .109 ( < .01) 
Age 2144 100 (2 < .01) 
Mechanical aptitude 150 093 (5 < .01) 
Sports participation 
(yes, no/as captain) 112 089 (5 < .05) 


Note: N = 736. Multiple R = .339. Multiple R? = .115. 


TABLE 5 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION COMPOSITE FOR SECOND-YEAR SERVICE PERFORMANCE 
PREDICTIVE OF EFFECTIVENESS OF CoMBAT MARINES 
a Correlation (eta) Beta 

Variable with SOR weight 
Mean proficiency marks 351 293 (p < .001) 
Number of disciplinary office hours —.233 —.142 (p < .05) 
Frequency of sick-bay visits —.141 —423 (p < .06) 


Note: N — 217. Multiple R — .391. Multiple R? = .153. 


potential. (2) "The fighter possesses more masculine toughness; he is less 
feminine and less emotionally sensitive. (e) The fighter has more emotional 
stability and better personal adjustment. Each of these factors seemed to be 
reflected in the results of this study of combat marines in Vietnam. Effective 
combat marine showed low levels of social and military deviance, good intelli- 
gence, group participation and leadership potential, physical fitness and lack 
of illness, emotional adjustment, and good military adjustment and perfor- 
mance. "These characteristics, therefore, may be fairly descriptive of the good 
combat performer, 

The results seem strikingly similar to previous research on both noncombat 
and combat military effectiveness, The noncombat studies on soldiers (6); 
sailors (10), and marines (1) tend to describe a similar set of variables pre 
dictive of military effectiveness. The combat studies of World War II soldiers 
( 11), soldiers in Korea (5), and the marines in this study also tend to describe 
similar effectiveness factors. Age, level of education, intelligence, obedience, - 
and maturity seem important for military effectiveness, These factors, plus 
certain special skills, also appear to be important for performance under the - 
stresses of combat. Moreover, the results of this study indicated that these - 
relationships appear to be relatively stable over extended periods of time. 
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The longitudinal design of this investigation provided insight into the 
temporal nature of predictor relationships to combat effectiveness, Predictor 
relationships tended to increase in magnitude with temporal proximity to the 
combat rating (i.e., preservice factors were less related to combat effectiveness 
than military experience factors) ; however, personal background factors and 
military experience factors both seem important for the prediction of combat 
performance, The future utilization of such factors to predict expected combat 
performance may facilitate military selections, administration, and training 
procedures. 

Attempts at prediction of combat effectiveness in this study were moderately 
successful, at least in the delineation of predictive variables. "Twelve percent 
of the combat criterion variance was accounted for by personal background 
factors, while 1596 was predicted. by two-year performance factors. Predictive 
Procedures were limited by incomplete data points for many of the measured 
variables; however, sufficient prediction was obtained to establish the predicta- 
bility of combat effectiveness, 


E. Summary 


А sample of 831 marines, who were part of a larger four-year longitudinal 
research project, were studied to define factors related to a battlefield superior 
officer rating of effectiveness in combat. Factors predictive of combat effective- 
ness were found for (a) preservice personal background; (5) educational ex- 
perience; and (c) Marine Corps adjustment and proficiency at recruit training, 
and two years’ service. Results showed that the mature, better educated, more 
intelligent marine, who had made a good military adjustment (as indicated by 
his Proficiency, obedience, and physical and emotional health), was effective 
during combat. These relationships may be utilized in the future to predict 
expected performance in combat, 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The prediction of individual performance in a combat setting has important 
implications in a military organization, such as the Marine Corps. Knowing 
who is likely to perform effectively in combat could be utilized in assigning 
men to hazardous, as opposed to support, positions, Differential utilization of 
manpower, in turn, could be expected to produce changes in marine recruit 
training procedures. 

The ability to predict combat effectiveness, however, is limited by several 
factors. The first problem is that few variables are known which contribute to 
effectiveness in a combat situation. Several studies (3, 5, 7) have demonstrated 
the importance of intelligence, maturity, and past social and educational success 
in differentiating men likely to be effective in combat from men not likely to 
be effective. One of these studies (5) showed that biographical variables 
assessed at entrance into service were predictive of combat performance 
assessed 45 months after admission into service, When such variables as per- 
sonality, motivation, and attitude are used to predict combat performance, a 
second problem arises: viz., that such variables are subject to great variability 
over time and circumstances, 

Nevertheless, there has been some attempt to link attitudes to combat per- 
formance, Stouffer, е? al. (7) predicted combat effectiveness as measured by 
peer ratings from attitude data gathered approximately one year prior to the 
combat ratings. Stouffer, et al. found that Army personnel who anticipated 
Success in combat and who harbored little concern for being injured had high 
combat ratings when compared to men who doubted their ability to perform 
effectively and who had a great deal of apprehension about personal injury. 
Attitudes such as these directly reflected a man’s expectations regarding his 
combat performance, Attitudes toward superior officers, training, and the 
Army's ability to meet hygiene needs, on the other hand, which were less 
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relevant to anticipated performance in combat, were found to be unrelated to 
combat ratings. 

Attitude data have also been used to predict service effectiveness as measured 
by rank attained after two years of serivce (6), with essentially negative Iê 
sults. These investigators used two a priori scales, attitude toward Marine’ 
Corps and attitude toward superior officers, to predict service effectiveness. 
underlying assumptions of such a method are that items combine additively 
within scales and that scaled attitude scores are linearly related to futurt 
effectiveness, 

The purpose of the present study was to determine if attitudes can be used 
to predict combat effectiveness beyond the prediction afforded by background 
demographic information. Individual attitude items were employed in predict: 
ing combat performance, thus avoiding any assumptions with regard to how 
individual attitudes combine in a predictive study. This study was primarily of 
an exploratory nature, aimed at determining the value of attitude data im 
prediction. In addition, it was hoped that some clues regarding what kind of 
attitude items are predictive of future combat adjustment would be obtained. 


В. METHOD 


This study was part of a larger project concerned with predicting effective 
ness in a contingent of first enlistment marines (1). Predictor information, 
therefore, was available on demographic characteristics, education, and aptitude 
test scores for all subjects in this study. The effectiveness of each marine Wå 
rated (on a seven-point scale) in the field of battle by his immediate field supet 
ior (Superior Officer Rating or SOR) during his fourth year of Marine Corps 
service, [A more detailed description of this rating scale is given by Clum 
(2).] This combat rating served as the criterion of effectiveness for this study 

The total sample of combat marines was divided into two groups depending 
on when an attitude questionnaire, the Marine Corps Opinion Survey, W% 
administered : (a) a sample of 224 marines, tested in their tenth week of 
recruit training, and (5) a sample of 137 marines, tested in their second Y i 
of Marine Corps service. The sample of 224 marines was then divided into 
experimental and validation groups to determine if a prediction formula 


developed on the experimental sample could be reliably applied to the valid?" 
tion sample. 


1. Attitude Instrument 


Two forms of the Marine Corps Opinion Survey (MCOS) were admini 
tered: (a) a recruit training form, administered to the recruit training samples 
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and (b) a second-year service form, administered to the second-year sample. 
Both forms contained identical sections of a series of Likert-type items dealing 
with general attitudes toward the Marine Corps and superiors, thus permit- 
ting an analysis of the stability of individual items with regard to their relation- 
ship to the criterion. Examples are cited in Table 1. 


2. Methods of Analysis 


Correlation ratios were computed to ascertain the relationships between 
demographic, education, aptitude test, and attitude predictor variables and 
the combat-rating criterion. Each predictor variable was “linearized” (4) 
relative to the criterion by (a) grouping those categories of the predictor not 
significantly different (р < .10) on the criterion mean; (5) weighting each 
“unique” group of categories according to its relation to the criterion. For 
graded variables, only contiguous categories were combined, but for discrete 
variables, categories were ranked along the criterion before combining adjacent 
groups. The category weight was used to compute the correlation. To deter- 
mine those predictors accounting for unique variance in the combat criterion, 
linear stepwise multiple regression analyses were computed. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Attitudes Measured During Recruit Training 


Individual attitude items measured at the end of recruit training (Attitude 
I), biographical variables, and aptitude test scores were entered into a regres- 
sion analysis to predict rated combat effectiveness. Variables which were 
included in the final regression equation and several attitude items which were 
related to the criterion in both the experimental and validation samples are 
reported in Table 1. As shown in Table 1, a large number of attitude items 
correlated significantly with the criterion [the correlations shown are etas, or 
curvilinear relationships (4)]. Some shrinkage occurred when the individual 
variables and the composite regression equation were applied to the validation 
sample. The results are surprisingly reassuring, however, inasmuch as individ- 
ual attitude items which are generally unreliable were used, and these items 
were related in both samples to a criterion collected more than three years 
after the attitude data had been obtained. Furthermore, five of the attitude 
items contributed unique variance to the criterion and were sufficiently reliable 
to be included in the final validation regression equation. A further multiple 
regression analysis was made, with the use only of biographical variables and 
aptitude test scores to predict combat ratings. This was done to determine 
whether some combination of these variables could account for the same 
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amount of criterion variance as the analysis which included attitudinal d 
The results of this analysis showed that combat ratings were not as p 
dictable with biographical and aptitude test variables alone as when 
variables were considered in combination with attitude data (the Multi 
ple R = .58 in the experimental sample; r = .18 in the validation sample). 
Since the correlations employed in the analysis were efas, it was likely that 
the relationships between attitude items and SORs were nonlinear in some in 
stances, Inspection of criterion scores for each of the alternatives of attitu 


TABLE 1 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF BIOGRAPHICAL DATA, APTITUDE ‘Test SCORES, AND 
ATTITUDE I ITEMS TO A CRITERION OF COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS 


Correlation Correlation 


ratio, ratio, 
Experimental Validation 
M sample sample Beta 
Variable (№ = 121) (N=103) _ weil 
Education 18 27 
Sports Participation 15 42 138 
Number of Siblings 20 au 148 
Aptitude Test Scores 
Classification Inventory 26 1 lat 
Shop Mechanic 30 аз 2% 
Attitude Items 
Would you have enlisted in the Marine 
Corps if there had been no draft? 46 43 t 
Check your first choice for duty in the 
Fleet Marine Force. AS AS t 
All in all, what sort of time would you 
say you had during recruit training? 35 10 2% 
Has your life during recruit training been i 
easier or rougher than you expected? 32 44 251 
If you wore your uniform in a strange 
town, would you expect to be treated 
better or worse than if you wore civilian 
clothes? 19 11 .088 
The Marine Corps today is too soft. 44 11 20 


In the Marine Corps men are treated 
with proper respect regardless of their | 
ranks or jobs. 17 06 096 

We would have a better Marine Corps if 
officers and noncommissioned officers 

, would pay more attention to differences 
among the men instead of trying to 
make everyone alike. 26 09 


Note: Multiple R = .62; R? = .38; r for cross-validati 
i 62; Re = 385 -validation sample = .35. 
t Items with no beta weight were not included in the Marien equation. 
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items showed this to be true. Inspection of individual attitude items in terms 
of the intraitem criterion distributions revealed that, in general, attitudes of 
recruits who received relatively high SORs in combat indicated that they would 
not have joined the Marine Corps had there been no draft; considered the re- 
cruit training phase unpleasant; had negative expectations regarding civilians’ 
opinions of the Marine Corps; did not think all men in the Marine Corps 
were treated with proper respect; and either agreed moderately or disagreed 
moderately with the opinion that officers should pay more attention to differ- 
ences among the men. On the other hand, marines who received high combat 
evaluations chose the engineering group or special forces as their first choice of 
duty ; felt that recruit training was in line with their expectations; and did not 
consider the Marine Corps "too soft." 


2. Attitudes Measured After Two Years’ Service 


A second sample of marines completed another attitude questionnaire after 
two years of service. This questionnaire, for the most part, was identical to the 
one administered after recruit training; wording of some items was changed to 
reflect differences in time and experiences. A separate regression analysis, which 
included this two-year attitude data, as well as biographical and aptitude score 
data, was run against the SOR criterion. As shown in Table 2, combat perfor- 
mance is highly predictable from demographic information in combination with 
attitude data. A regression analysis with the use of biographical and aptitude 
test variables alone resulted in a lower multiple А (R = .62) than when 
these variables were considered in combination with attitudinal data. No vali- 
dation sample was used because of the small number of cases having both Atti- 
tude II and criterion information. Again, many of the correlations represent a 
curvilinear "best fit" estimate of the criterion. An examination of the relation- 
ships of individual attitude items to the criterion revealed that Ss rated high in 
combat had the following opinions at the end of two years of service: (а) They 
preferred artillery as their first choice of duty. (5) Their last choice of duty 
did not include either the infantry or special forces groups. (c) They were 
critical of officers but considered noncommissioned officers (e.g., sergeants) 
understanding. (4) They felt that while the Marine Corps was interested in 
teaching what it thought to be required skills, it did not train men adequately 
for many of the jobs routinely encountered. (е) They thought that the Ma- 
rine Corps did not give sufficient explanation for the things it required men to 
do, and was indiscriminate in punishing men when only one or two were the 
offenders. (f) "They did not believe that harsh discipline was requisite for good 
combat performance. 
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TABLE 2 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF BIOGRAPHICAL Data, APTITUDE TEST SCORES, AND 
"ATTITUDE II ITEMS TO A CRITERION OF COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS 
Correlation ttest for 
ratio with Beta unique 
Variable criterion weight contribution 
Education 27 201 3.18 
Sports Participated in 16 4198 3.29 
Birth Place 46 435 2.21 
Aptitude Test Scores 
Arithmetic 24 178 2.95 
РА 22 122 2.01 
Attitude Items 


Putting aside your present duties, which of 

the following is your first choice of duty in 

the Marine Corps? 21 438 2.21 
Putting aside your present duties, which of 

the following is your last choice of duty in 

the Marine Corps? 21 .197 3.07 
In your opinion, how much difference does it 

seem to make to the Marine Corps whether 

you really learn the things you are sup- 

posed to learn while in service? AT 24 3.67 
Training which I received in boot camp and 

at ITR has adequately prepared me for 


my present assignment. A5 434 2.14 
Most Marine Corps officers are well quali- 

fied for their jobs. 26 128 2.07 
Most civilians have a favorable opinion of 

the Marine Corps. 22 184 2.73 
The Marine Corps is run as efficiently as 

most large civilian organizations. A7 141 2.18 


Unless the Marine Corps uses harsh disci- 

pline in peacetime, its Marines will never 

stand up to the enemy in a war. 22 139 2.23 
The Marine Corps is more interested in "spit 

and polish" and sharp formations than it is 

in, teaching weapons, tactics, and other ع‎ 

things that would be useful in combat. 21 460 2.57 
Marine Corps NCOs are generally under- 

standing of the needs and problems of their 

men. 49 455 247 
‘Too often in the Marine Corps a lot of men 

are made to suffer because one or two men 

foul up. 29 470 2.59 
The Marine Corps generally does a good job 

of explaining the reasons for the things 


men are required to do. As .129 1.99 
Most officers really love and respect the 
Marine Corps. 26 467 2.54 


Note: R= 79; R? =.62. 
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D. Discussion 


A previous analysis of recruit attitude data (6), as it related to a perfor- 
mance criterion of rank attained after two years of service, failed to demon- 
strate the relevance of attitude data to later performance. As pointed out pre- 
viously," however, this initial analysis combined attitude items on an a priori 
face validity basis. Such a procedure seems to make the assumption that the 
“effective” marine could be characterized by general attitudes toward his su- 
periors and the Marine Corps which could be determined by summing responses 
to various attitude items. The present study did not make any a priori assump- 
tions regarding how best to combine attitude items. Rather, the present study 
emphasized an empirical rating procedure, within which individual attitude 
items were weighted on the basis of their ability to discriminate Ss on the cri- 
terion. When such empirically scored attitude items were considered in com- 
bination with demographic variables, several items were found which added 
independent variance to the prediction of combat ratings. While some of these 
items underwent considerable shrinkage in the validation sample, they were 
reliable to the extent that they were included in the validation regression equa- 
tion. Furthermore, some shrinkage could be expected, since the correlation ra- 
tio is a maximum estimate of the degree of relationship between variables. 
These results point to the possibility of developing an attitude scale for pre- 
dicting combat effectiveness based on empirical analyses of individual items. 
Such a scale would have the advantages of being independently related to com- 
bat performance and having greater stability than individual items. 

From content analysis of items related to combat adjustment, it was possible 
to speculate on the type of attitudes a marine who adjusts well to combat is 
likely to have. In general, the individual rated high in combat was likely to 

. hold moderate attitudes: i.e., he did not agree completely or disagree com- 
pletely with statements about the Marine Corps. This characteristic might be 
considered a response set to Likert-type items. In addition, the high-performing 
combat marine had realistic expectations of the recruit training experience. Fu- 
ture studies, therefore, might focus on expectation as a predictor of adjustment, 
Though the good combat performer was somewhat negative of his appraisal of 
certain aspects of the Marine Corps, he nevertheless believed the Marine 
Corps was interested in his welfare and he had a desire to participate in activi- 
ties the Corps considers desirable. The marine rated highly in combat, for ex- 
ample, preferred the infantry or special forces group (the M REIP em 
of the Marine Corps), an indication that he valued the combativeness which is 
highly regarded in the Marine Corps. In both attitude scales the marine rated 
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high in combat indicated that there should be more recognition of individual 
achievement rather than a stereotyping of all marines, a possible indication that 
those who do well want to be recognized for their efforts, while those that are 
not likely to do well prefer to be evaluated as part of the group. ‘Two of these 
areas held particular interest for future research: viz., the value of role accep- 
tance when embedded in an ability to remain critical of the group of which one 
is a part as an indicator of future effectiveness, and the value of accurate an- 
ticipation of future stress as a predictor of performance under that stress. 


E. Summary 


Attitudes measured at the end of recruit training and after two years of ac- 
tive duty were found to be related to a criterion of rated combat effectiveness 
obtained approximately 45 months after entrance into service. Multiple regres- 
sion analyses revealed that attitudinal data contributed unique predictive vari- 
ance when analyzed in relation to the criterion, and that attitudinal data in 
combination with biographical data afforded better prediction than biographical 
data considered alone, The results point to the possibility of developing an atti- 
tude scale by empirical means which is predictive of long-term service perfor- 
mance, 
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STUDIES IN FORCED COMPLIANCE: IX. THE 
EFFECTS OF DECEPTION, COMMITMENT, 
AND INCENTIVE ON ATTITUDE CHANGE 

PRODUCED BY THE WRITING OF A 
COUNTERATTITUDINAL ESSAY* * 


Department of Psychology, San Diego State College 


FREDERICK W. HORNBECK? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Carlsmith, Collins, and Helmreich (3) make a step in the direction of recon- 
ciling the divergent findings on the relationship between incentive offered for 
the performance of an attitude-discrepant act and the amount of attitude 
change effected by such behavior. They argue that public, face-to-face role 
playing, as in Festinger and Carlsmith (9), should give rise to cognitive dis- 
sonance but that essay writing, as in Elms and Janis (8), should not do so. 
Half of their $в role played under one of three levels of incentive, while the 
other half wrote essays. The amount of attitude change was negatively related 
to magnitude of incentive in the face-to-face condition, while positively related 
to it in the essay condition. The authors interpret this interaction as a function 
of the difference in the extent to which the two types of behavior imply social 
consequences for ће $. 

Collins and his associates have subsequently attempted to produce this inter- 
action*within a single paradigm—counterattitudinal essay writing. Collins and 
Helmreich (6) had half of their Ss write essays under conditions which were 
intended to maximize the perceived consequences of such an act. These Ss were 
instructed to sign their names to the essays and were instructed to write per- 
suasive descriptions which they were led to believe would be read by Ss in an- 
other study during the next semester at the same school. The other half of the 
Ss were given instructions which were intended to minimize consequences and 
allow task-associated processes to operate maximally. These Ss did not sign 


e Received in the Editorial one Provincetown, 
‘opyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. Hee 
T тыз Seed CE Ben ia part, the requirements for the M.S. degree at Tale Ua 
sity. It was supported by grants from the National Science Foundation, numbers 
592 - E. Collins. f ; 
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their papers which were to be seen only by the Ё and were asked to think of as 
many truthful, favorable things to say as they were able. Half of the Ss in each 
condition were paid $.50 for writing the descriptions and the rest were paid 
$2.00. The differential incentive had no effect on attitude change, but Ss in 
the truthful-private (process) condition exhibited significantly more attitude 
change than those in the persuasive-public (consequence) condition. 

Collins (4) retained the true component of the process instructions and the 
persuasive component of the consequence instructions, but all Ss wrote their 
essays under conditions of privacy and anonymity. Two levels of incentive were 
employed. As a result of writing the essays, Ss dealt with individually produced 
a significant positive relationship between incentive and attitude change when 
writing persuasive essays and an insignificant negative trend when writing true 
essays. This interaction—reflecting a pattern similar to that obtained by Carl- 
smith, Collins, and Helmreich (3)—was significant at the ‚001 level. 

In none of these studies is there a statistically significant negative relation- 
ship between incentive and attitude change as a result of essay writing. How- 
_ever, Nuttin (15) obtained a negative relationship in his replication of Rosen- 
berg (16). In addition, Linder, Cooper, and Jones (14) conducted two experi- 
ments in which both effects were produced. The first experiment employed the 
` Cohen (2) paradigm and the second, Rosenberg’s (16) modification. In each, 
the positive relationship emerged when the differential incentives were intro- 
duced after the Ss were already committed to writing the counterattitudinal 
essays. When the incentive information was clearly communicated prior to the 
Ss decision to write, a negative relationship was obtained. These studies provide 

. sufficient evidence that the negative relationship can be obtained in an essay- 
writing paradigm. However, а problem does arise from the fact that the nega- 
а opas hei qi Nee Produced at the will of any experimenter. 

у reside in the skill and approach of the experi- 
menters (cf. 7, pp. 20-22), but part certainly rests in the loose and ambiguous 
on ng See ee 
ori basis whether or not a certain ку te SONG xe E rem 
РИШЕ i ipulation with particular Ss in a given 
situation will produce the negative relationship. 
ia Collins ( 5) has explored several specific mechanisms for the production of 
gnitive dissonance in the forced-compliance situation. Kelman (12) elabo- 
rated the necessity for a careful analysis of just exactly what M 
dissonant with what other cognitions following attitude-discre: vean ате 
Hiniker (10), while acknowledging the probable репе а тет 
огу фет se, has argued that the dissonance predictions for the effects of forced- 
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compliant, attitude-discrepant behavior are culture bound. Specifically, he ar- 
gued that the dissonance prediction does not hold for Chinese subjects, Nuttin 
(15) stressed the "vulnerable complexity of the phenomena investigated in 
most of the dissonance experiments" and went on— while discussing Rosen- 
berg’s "replication" of the Cohen experiment—to comment on “the ease with 
which a famous attitude-change psychologist, replicating a very significant ex- 
periment, obtains contradictory results and, on his turn, interprets these results 
by pointing to another couple of elements of the same complex situation again 
without providing the necessary control-conditions, which should be the 
strength of the experimental method" (p. 38). While attempting to vary as 
little as possible in a complex paradigm and to meet the recognized conditions 
for dissonance arousal, the present study builds on the basic design of Collins 
and his colleagues—high and low incentive plus high and low commitment. A 
unique variable is a deception manipulation—using half of the Ss in the tradi- 
tional high deception condition and half under low deception. 


B. METHOD? 


During regularly scheduled music classes, 418 junior high school students 
listened to and rated each of five brief selections of electronic music. Ss were 
grouped on the basis of a pretest score into three levels, and Ss within each level 
were randomly assigned to a control group or one of the eight experimental 
conditions. Under the guise of individual interviews to gather more informa- 
tion about students’ reactions to the music, 244 Ss were individually called 
from subsequent music classes and conducted to small practice rooms adjacent 
to the classroom. After completing a short questionnaire which contained, 
among other items, three questions constituting an immediate pretest, they 
were asked to write descriptions in which they said that electronic music is bet- 
ter than popular music. They were explicitly told to refrain from deciding 
whether or not they cared to write the description until all of the conditions 
had been stated and made clear to them. 

'The low incentive was $.25 and the high was $1.50. High commitment 
(public) $s were asked to fill in their names on the essay form and were told 
that their descriptions would be used as part of a bulletin board display in a 
major corridor in their school. Low commitment (private) Ss did not supply 
their names and were told that the only person who would see the papers would 
be the E's employer. Low deception Ss were told that E's employer was inter- 

CRT, = i titu 
n EO ctr ДУ Жыны. 


M Information Corp. (NAPS), 909 Third Avenue, 
$5.00 for photocopies or $2.00 for microfilm. 


3 A more complete method se 
manipulations—has been deposit 
Document No. 01136 from СС 
New York, N. Y. 10022, remitting 
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ested in seeing what effect, if any, writing descriptions would have on their 
attitudes toward electronic music. High deception $$ were induced to write 
the descriptions by explaining that it is easier to write on only one side of a 
topic than on both and that some descriptions on the [counterattitudinal] side 
were needed. Thus, the primary independent variables in this experiment—de- 
ception, commitment, and incentive—defined a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. 
Ss wrote for five minutes after which they answered another page of questions 
which included two items constituting the immediate posttest. 

After all Ss from a given class had been interviewed, E returned to that class 
to have the students rate five more selections of electronic music.* The mean 
interval between pretest and interview was about eight days and that between 
interview and posttest was about seven days. A week after the last posttest rat- 
ing sessions, the music teachers administered an independent, delayed posttest 
in the guise of a questionnaire prepared by the music department. It included 
a number of questions about the music curriculum and about the students’ re- 
actions to the study, as well as about their attitudes toward electronic music. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


"There was a deliberate effort to produce a “dissonance effect" in the present 
study and, at least for the high commitment-high deception conditions, all pub- 
lished requirements for its production were met. Perceived choice was very 
high among the experimental Ss in deciding whether or not to perform the dis- 
crepant act. Immediately after writing the descriptions, 174 (80%) indicated 
the most extreme response of “No” to the question: “Did you feel that you 
had to write it?” An additional 29 (13%) indicated “Yes, sort of,” leaving 
only 13 (6%) and two (1%), respectively, to respond “Yes” and “Yes, very 
much so." 

Inasmuch as all Ss accurately recalled the amount that they were paid and 
who was to read their descriptions, there is reason to assume that the high com- 
mitment (public) manipulation successfully led Ss to believe that their de- 
scriptions would be read by their classmates and teachers and that these people 
would be able to identify the statements as those of the S—thus insuring social 
consequences as a result of writing the counterattitudinal essays. 

АП Ss were urged to refrain from making a decision until they were familiar 


4 Twenty Ss were dropped prior to analysis for either refusi i ay or 
refusing to accept the monetary incentive. Six additional SEEN o тт ent from the 
posttest were also dropped. There was no differential loss as a function of experimen- 
tal condition. The final Ns varied from 25 to 29 for the experimenta] cells and there 
were 30 control Ss. All analyses of variance employed harmonic-means solutions; The 
analyses of covariance employed least-squares solution. The facilities of the Yale "Com- 


puter Center and the Campus Computing Network, University of California, Los An- 
_ geles, were used in data analyses. A 
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with all of the conditions under which they would be working. Although no ob- 
jective measure of success in delaying commitment to performance of the task 
was obtained, $s did appear to delay their decisions until all the information 
had been communicated to them. 

In spite of all this, a highly reliable positive relationship between incentive 
and attitude change was evidenced in the immediate posttest (see Table 1). 
This relationship held under all combinations of the other two independent 
variables. The direction of difference and probability level remained unaltered 
when variance shared by the immediate pretest scores was removed by a covari- 
ance analysis and the same outcome was observed when an immediate pretest- 
immediate posttest difference score was generated after equating the variances 
of the two measures. Neither of the other two independent variables nor any 
of the interactions among the three had any reliable effect on the immediate 
posttest. 


TABLE 1 
INCENTIVE MAIN EFFECTS ON ATTITUDE (CHANGE) MEASURES 
Mean 
Low High 
Variable Control incentive incentive Ра df $ 

Immediate posttest” ` 4.08 4.68 12.11 1/170 .001 
Evaluative change® —6.23 —3.82 —2.37 «1 1/170 пз 
Comparison changed — .20 .03 1.55 3.50 1/170 06 
Behavioral change® —3.57 —1.04 — 19 111 1/170 пз 
Delayed posttest? 1.93 2.00 2.31 3.31 1/158 407 


а Comparison of low to high incentive Ss. Controls did not write essays. 

b Sum of two questions asked immediately after essays were written. Y 

* Difference between sums of two ratings of liking for each pre- and posttest selection, 
4 Difference between sums of ratings of extent to which each selection was better or 


worse than popular music. Y Л " 1 " 
* Difference between sums of five questions on consumption of electronic music termi- 


nating pre- and posttest rating sessions. E 4 р 
f m of five ЫРУ choice items asking if S liked electronic music and whether he 


preferred it to four other musical forms. 


'The incentive manipulation had the same effect on all of the other attitude 
change measures as is indicated in Table 1. The level of significance is attenu- 
ated for these additional measures, but this is not unusual їп view of the fact 
that the rating change scores were derived from ratings made eight days prior 
to and seven days after the experimental sessions, and that the delayed posttest 
was administered about two weeks after the "interviews." 


1. Possible Reasons for No Dissonance Effect 


Although the public manipulation successfully communicated that п 
would read the Ss’ signed essays, it is possible that dissonance was minimal be- 
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cause these Ss also knew that they would be able to explain their actions to 
their audience and in this way "undo" their discrepant behavior. It is also pos- 
sible that the particular topic employed in this study minimized perceived con- 
sequences of the act inasmuch as attitudes toward electronic music are a matter 
of personal taste and hence more or less free to vary widely, whereas attitudes 
toward dull tasks, campus speaker ban regulations, or increased tuition are in 
some way reflections of more important values not so free to fluctuate. It might 
also be that the pretest-posttest design in some way inhibited attitude change 
from occurring in the "dissonance" direction ; but if so, it is necessary to explain 
why it could occur in the "incentive" direction. In addition, there was no in- 
dependent measure of the perceived values of the incentives employed and some 
evidence that the offer of monetary compensation resulted in negative affective 
responses in this situation. [See Elms (7) for a relevant discussion of negative 
affect in this context.] 


2. Performance of the Discrepant Task 


All of the descriptions written by the Ss were rated (blind) by two judges 
as to the extent that they reflected compliance to the instructions (i.e., were 
directed at the demonstration that electronic music is better than popular mu- 
sic), overall quality, extent of improvisation, degree of the writer’s dissociation 
from his statements (based on syntactic cues), and relevance of statements to 
the instructions. An additional measure of performance was a count of the 
number of half lines in each description after it had been typewritten. Mean 
compliance was greater in the high incentive condition (5.84) than in the low 
incentive condition (5.32)—F = 11.22, df = 1/170, p = .001. Mean length 
was greater in the private (12.12) than in the public condition (11.20)—F = 
4.95, df = 1/170, р = .03. There were no other differences among the pe! 
formance variables attributable to the experimental manipulations. 

The within-cell correlations among the six performance measures were ho- 
mogeneous among the eight conditions of the experiment. They formed two 
relatively independent clusters of three intercorrelated variables (see Table 2). 
"The first cluster (quality, improvisation, and length) will be referred to as the 
process group, while the second (compliance, dissociation, and relevance) will 
be referred to as the consequence group. 


3. Performance and Attitude Change 


The relationships between the two clusters of performance variables and the 
attitude charige variables were dependent on the level of experimentally m4* 
nipulated deception. Multiple covariance analyses were performed with the 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG PERFORMANCE VARIABLES 


Pooled within-cell correlations 


Process group Consequence group 

Variable (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Quality (1)4 = 77 66 13 —07 00 
Improvisation (2)> — 65 18 —09 —04 
Length (3)¢ ШЕ 13 —08 —08 
Compliance (4)4 — —16 —38 
Dissociation (5)е = 40 
Relevance (6) me 


Note: Decimal points have been omitted. 4 

* Rated on five-point scale by each of two judges. Reliability of sum of ratings as 
estimated by the Spearman-Brown formula is .67. 

b Rated on a five-point scale. Reliability is .56. 

* Number of typewritten half lines. 

a Rated on five-point scale. Reliability is .72. t 

е Rated on a dichotomous scale. Uncorrected tetrachoric coefficient is .55, 

f Rated on a dichotomous scale. Tetrachoric is .49, 


two groups of performance variables separately within the low deception and 
high deception conditions. Statistically significant portions of the variance of 
two of the rating change scores (evaluative and comparison) may be attribut- 
uted to one or the other of the performance clusters (see Table 3). Among 
low deception Ss, the process group of covariates accounted for sufficient vari- 
ance to be significant at the .05 level, while the F ratios associated with the 
consequence cluster of covariates were both less than one, These relationships 
were quite different among high deception Ss. The consequence cluster ac- 
counted for significant portions of the variance among these Ss, while the pro- 
cess cluster produced Fs which were far from significant, 


4. Theoretical Speculation 


On the basis of this correlational evidence, some suggestions for determin- 
ing whether or not a given forced compliance situation will lead to a pattern 


TABLE 3 
COVARIANCE ANALYSES 
Covariate set Variable Deception F df $ 
Process Evaluative change Low 343 T К, 
Ргосезз Evaluative change High 1.02 VE 
Process Comparison change Low 3.63 in ч 
Process Comparison change High 1.08 ids ne 
Consequence Evaluative change Low «1 21 па 
onsequence Evaluative change High 3.08 30 ч 

Consequence Comparison change Low «1 Je At 
Consequence Comparison change High 2.94 
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of effects consistent with dissonance predictions or with incentive-reinforcement 
theory can be made. The correlations among performance variables and be- 
tween them and attitude change suggest that under circumstances which induce 
the performance of a discrepant task without simultaneously eliciting dissocia- 
tion of the performer from the content of his performance, attitude change may 
be effected by the performance itself, very much as it is hypothesized to occur 
by Janis’ improvisation thesis (11, 13). 

On the other hand, when circumstances lead to concomitant dissociation 
from the task, the extent of improvisation and quality of performance seem 
to be unrelated to attitude change. Rather, it is simply the strength or extrem- 
ity of the overt response itself, along with the degree to which it appears to 
others to reflect the true beliefs of the individual, that affects attitudes. The 
mechanism which appears to be operative in this case is, if not fait accompli 
dissonance reduction (2, chap. 11), something which operates very much as one 
would expect such dissonance reduction to operate. 

While there was no reliable difference in extent of dissociation between the 
high and low deception conditions, the process cluster of performance variables 
did account for a significant portion of the variance in attitude change among 
Ss run under the low deception condition in this study. Likewise, the conse- 
quence cluster of performance variables accounted for a significant portion of 
the variance among Ss in the high deception condition. While the lack of a 
significant difference tends to weaken the above argument, these speculations 
are not severely handicapped as they depend on evidence provided by earlier 
studies, as well as the present one, 

The process vs. consequence instructions of the Collins and Helmreich (6) 
study produced reliable differences in rated dissociation. While only one of the 
16 process essays contained evidence of dissociation, 12 of 16 consequence €s- 
says did so (z = 3.60, = .001). The within-cell correlations among com- 
Pliance, quality, and improvisation were homogeneously positive but somewhat 
higher in the consequence condition. These variables were all fairly highly and 
Positively correlated with attitude change in the process condition but slightly 
negatively so in the consequence condition. It appears that attitude change 
may have been mediated, at least, in part, by the performance of the discrepant 
act itself in the Process condition but that the high degree of correlated dis- 
sociation nullified this mediation in the consequence condition. Similar differ- 
ences in the correlational data between the truthful and persuasive conditions 
of the Collins (4) experiment also tend to support this interpretation. 
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D. Summary 


The divergent findings concerning the relationship between the magnitude of 
incentive provided for the performance of counterattitudinal acts and subse- 
quent attitude change were discussed. "There was an emphasis on the lack of 
specificity in dissonance-theoretical discussions of the nature of the psychologi- 
cal implications which arouse dissonance in this situation. 

Junior high school Ss were used under one of eight conditions defined by the 
orthogonal variation of deception (low vs. high), commitment (private vs. 
public), and incentive ($.25 vs. $1.50). Although previously recognized condi- 
tions for the production of cognitive dissonance were met in at least the high 
deception-high commitment cells, Ss paid $1.50 evidenced more attitude change 
than those paid $.25 on an immediate posttest regardless of level of deception 
and commitment (? = .001). 

Patterns of within-cell correlations between performance variables and 
atitude change varied as a function of the deception manipulation. It is sug- 
gested that attitude change may occur as a result of some form of self-per- 
suasion during the process of counterattitudinal role playing when the 
experimental conditions do not lead Ss to dissociate themselves from the 
content of their acts. On the other hand, when Ss do dissociate themselves 
from these products, attitude change may be affected by the influence of the 
perceived consequences of the act through fait accompli dissonance reduction. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The recent racial and social upheavals in our society have focused public 
attention on problems of interracial relations. The mass media have regularly 
quoted academic and public authorities as attributing racial violence and ag- 
gression to the results of White initiated and White supported sources of 
interpersonal and economic frustrations. In view of what appears to be the 
wide acceptance of the hypothesis that the social and economic frustrations 
suffered by the Negro cause aggression toward White society, one might anti- 
cipate the existence of a large body of empirical evidence supporting this 
position. This is not the case. While there is a massive body of data on pscho- 
logical, physical, and social differences between Whites and Negroes (2, 3), 
very few studies have been directly concerned with racial variables in the 
direction of frustration-elicited aggression. 


One reason for the paucity of data on this issue lies in the difficult measure- 
cher in this area. The measurement of 


difficult and frequently extremely 
hers have tended to use indirect, 
оп. While such measures 
their ease of administra- 


ment problems confronting the resear 
aggression in social relationships is very 
expensive, Because of these problems, researc 
semiprojective, paper and pencil measures of aggressi 
are far removed from actual interpersonal aggression, 
tion and scoring has made them popular research tools. 

One of the most widely used indirect measures of aggression is the Rosenz- 
weig Picture Frustration Test (12). McCary and his associates (6, 7, 8, 9), 
along with Portney and Stacey (11), have studied the responses of Negro 
children on Rosenzweig’s test. In general, they report that Negro children 
feel more frustration, but exhibit less overt aggression than White children. 
Other researchers (5, 10), using more traditional projective tests, have re- 
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ported similar results. Unfortunately, the relevance of these studies to problems 
of interracial frustration is not clear. Negroes were not depicted in the stimulus 
materials used by these researchers, and most of these data are over 10 years 
old. The highly significant social changes that have occurred since these data 
were collected make it very difficult to assess their relevancy. 

"The most ambitious study of aggressive reactions to interracial frustration 
in adults is that of Brainerd (1). Brainerd administered modified forms of 
Rosenzweig's test to groups of Negroes and Whites. One group of Negroes 
received a version of the test depicting a Negro being frustrated by a Negro; 
the other Negro group received a test depicting a Negro frustrated by a 
White. Similarly, one group of Whites received a test depicting а White 
being frustrated by a Negro, and the other White group received a test de- 
Picting a White frustrated by a White. In general, Brainerd's results indicated 
that Negroes frustrated by Whites exhibited less outward directed aggression 
than subjects in the other conditions. Brainerd did not study Negro reactions 
to a situation in which a Negro frustrated a White. 

While Brainerd's results with adults are similar to the results of other 
studies of children, the results of his study are also historically “dated.” There 
have been major and highly significant social changes in recent years and it 
seems reasonable to expect that the Negro’s changing social position might 
produce significant changes in his response to interracial frustration. 

The present study is an investigation of Negro reactions to interracial 
frustration. It will test the hypotheses that (а) Negroes will attribute more 
blame to the frustrator in a situation where a White frustrates a Negro than 
in a situation where a Negro frustrates a White, (b) Negroes will report more 
anger in a situation where a White frustrates a Negro than in a situation 
where a Negro frustrates a White, (c) Negroes will show more outward di- 


rected aggression in a situation where a White frustrates a Negro than in a 
situation where a Negro frustrates а White. 


B. MzrHop 
1. Materials 


In order to obtain a quantified score on each of the three response variables, 
a special test was constructed. "This test depicted two individuals in a situation 
that might be interpreted as frustrating. Direct Pictorial cues of frustration 
were deliberately minimized to allow for greater Projection by the Ss. It was 
anticipated that the ambiguity of the pictures would elicit generalized response 
tendencies from the Ss rather than responses to specific pictures. Five basic 
pictures were used and each was presented in two versions, In one version à 
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White was depicted in a manner that could be interpreted as frustrating а 
Negro (condition WN), and in the other version a Negro was depicted with 
reference to a White (condition NW). On a nine point scale below each 
picture, the $ indicated (а) who was at fault, (4) how angry the picture made 
him feel, and (c) how he would direct his anger if he were the victim of the 
frustration. А sample picture is shown in Figure 1. The 10 pictures were 
assembled into booklets and the order of the pictures was randomized within 
and between the booklets, The pictures were preceded by an instruction sheet 
showing examples of how to use the rating scales and containing the following 
instructions: “Here is a booklet containing some pictures. In these pictures 
there are people doing things to other people. Some of the people are Black 
and others are White. Mark your feelings about the picture on the scale below 
each question.” 
BILL 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THIS PICTURE 15 
CLEARLY 
CLEARLY BILL'S 


EXTA Macy RU ДИ Bet Van AN A 


THIS PICTURE MAKES МЕ 
ют AT 


Pra zy UN дате рава Ан AB pu E LIAC 


ІР I WERE BILL, I WOULD 
BE MAD ат 


Em f MERE 


FIGURE 1 
SAMPLE PICTURE AND RATING SCALES 
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2. Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss were obtained from a very low socioeconomic class, nearly totally 
Negro neighborhood, in a medium size (population approximately 100,000) 
midwestern industrial city. The 1960 census data indicate that this neighbor- 
hood is characterized by low incomes and substandard housing (5). There are 
numerous abandoned dwellings in this area, many buildings are in obvious need 
of repair, and there are abandoned cars parked on some of the side streets. The 
Ss were obtained from a four-block area located in the most deteriorated sec- 
tion of this neighborhood. "This population was selected because social and 
economic frustrations should be maximized under these conditions. The sam- 
ple was obtained by going from house to house and asking the first adult who 
answered the door to participate in the study. Subjects were approached until 
50 questionnaires had been completed. All data were collected by an adult № 
gro female (S.M.). It was necessary to discard seven tests because Ss failed 
to follow instructions. "This resulted in a sample of 31 females and 12 males. 
Since it seemed reasonable to expect sex differences in aggression, the male 
data were discarded. This resulted in a final sample of 31 females. The ages 
of the Ss ranged from the early twenties to the late sixties. 


C. RESULTS 


Individual scores for each picture were summed across the five NW pictures 
and across the five WN pictures. These summed scores were then compared 
with a two-tailed ? test for correlated measures. Analysis of the attribution 
of blame item (low score indicates blame of frustrator) indicated that more 
blame was attributed to the frustrator in the WN condition (X — 12.77) 
than in the NW condition (Х = 16.84). This difference was highly signifi- 
cant (? = 3.29, p < .01) and confirms hypothesis (a). Analysis of reported 
feelings of anger and direction of aggression indicated that while the differ- 
ences were in the predicted direction, in neither case did the differences aP- 
proach acceptable significant levels (¢ = .91 and ¢ — 1.22 respectively, Р 7 
-10). Consequently, hypotheses (5) and (c) were not confirmed. 


D. Discussion 


The hypothesis that Negroes would attribute more blame to the frustrato! 
in the WN condition than in the NW condition was confirmed. This suggest? 
that in situations involving interracial frustration, poverty level female Ne 
groes may tend to blame the White irrespective of whether or not he i5 
actually at fault. While the failure to confirm the hypothesis that Negroes 
would report more anger and exhibit more outward directed aggression if 
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condition WN than in condition NW is similar to the findings of Brainerd, 
this failure is difficult to understand. The recent changes in the Negroes’ social 
position should facilitate the expression of anger and aggression toward Whites, 
and the Ss of this investigation were chosen from an environment that should 
maximize feelings of frustration, nevertheless, the expected results were not 
found. 

Under most circumstances one might expect that the attribution of blame 
would be accompanied by feelings of anger and outward directed aggression. 
When such a relationship is not found, it is tempting to appeal to some type of 
repression or suppression hypothesis. One might hypothesize that Negroes’ past 
experiences with Whites have taught them to repress or suppress their feelings 
or anger and their aggression toward Whites. While there is substantial his- 
torical precedent for an appeal to this hypothesis, the recent successes of the 
civil rights movement renders this hypothesis far less compelling today than it 
was 20 years ago. However, it does seem possible that recent changes in the 
Negroes’ social position have yet to make any significant difference in the lives 
of the severely disadvantaged Negroes. If this is the case, no difference would 
be expected between tlie results Brainerd obtained in 1949 and the results of 
the present study. 

It seems very likely that adult Negro reactions to White frustration are 
related to sex, age, and socioeconomic class. If this is the case, the results of 
the present study may not be applicable to other groups. The Ss in this in- 
vestigation were middle-aged females. A younger male group or a group from 
less disadvantaged conditions might have produced much different results. 


E. SuMMARY 


Attribution of blame, feelings of anger, and direction of anger in response 
to interracial frustration were investigated in 31 adult female Negroes, It was 
found that Negroes attributed more blame to the frustrators when a White 
frustrated a Negro than when a Negro frustrated a White. Feelings of anger 
and direction of anger were not related to race of frustrator. 
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А. INTRODUCTION { 


"The verbal reinforcement technique (VRT) has been widely recognized 
and used as a method to study personality, socialization, and developmental 
processes. Buss and Lang (4) and Lang and Buss (12), in reviews of psycho- 
logical deficit experiments in schizophrenia, cited over 300 references. Most of 
these were laboratory studies in which one of the chief methods employed was 
the VRT. In child studies the VRT has been used to investigate social and 
interpersonal effects (3, 27). 

Assumptions made in VR research have concerned the hypothetical links 
between past socialization and current responsiveness to VR. For example, it 
has been stated that Ss raised in a punitive environment will be oversensitive 
to criticism (14), that persons reared in a punitive environment will be sus- 
picious of rewards (1), and that individuals receiving much VR in childhood 
will be relatively unaffected by it as adults (2). Usually such formulations 
can be adapted to drive theory, and thus juxtaposed with laboratory behavior. 
It is often assumed that the subject is aroused by criticism or praise which, 
because of his background, personal characteristics, or the experimental situa- 
tion itself, has psychological significance for him. The effects of arousal are 
then detectable in his performance (typically a motor task). 

Impetus for the present experiments (which used college Ss) stemmed from 
an interest in the VRT to test interpersonal hypotheses of schizophrenia. The 
variables chosen could all a priori or in light of past research be expected to 
interact with VR to affect performances. The independent variables, their 


theoretical justification, and the predictions follow. 
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1. Verbal Reinforcement 


Intuitively or according to the “Truncated Law of Effect" (9, pp. 26-28), 
it might be reasoned that normal persons are more responsive to praise than to 
criticism. However, criticism more likely increases arousal, and therefore en- 
hances the rote motor performance of many laboratory tasks. One methodo- 
logical difficulty in providing evidence for either proposition has been that the 
usual VRT conveys more information to $ in the negative than in the positive 
evaluation condition. Thus, for the experimenter to say "You're doing poorly” 
implies performance is below par, whereas "You're doing well" signifies ac- 
ceptable output. This is especially problematic where performance of schizo- 
phrenic and nonpsychiatric normal Ss are compared; normals can take 
advantage of the informational bias, whereas cognitively confused hospital 
patients often do not (5, p. 23). In studies which have controlled against 
differential communication of information under praise and criticism treat- 
ments (6, 11), both schizophrenics and normals were more responsive to 
criticism. It was therefore hypothesized that the order of effectiveness of 
reinforcement conditions that are controlled for information discrepancy i$ 
negative reinforcement (most effective), positive reinforcement, and nonevalu- 
ation. 


2. Self-Esteem of 8s 


Silverman (22) found that high self-esteem Ss improved their performances 
more than low self-esteem Ss following "success"; the reverse was true for 4 
“failure” treatment. Although Silverman did not use a VRT, it was thought 
that similar effects might hold for VR. The predictions were as follows: under | 
positive reinforcement high self-esteem Ss improve their performances more 1 
than low self-esteem Ss; and under negative reinforcement, low self-esteem 55 
improve more than high self-esteem Ss. 

In addition, the possibility of a praise decrement for low self-esteem Ss wa 
explored. Some experimental evidence indicates that schizophrenics perform i 
poorly when rewarded (7, 20). The explanation is that praise is dissonant with 
the inferior self-image of the schizophrenic patient and his behavior is disrupted 
by it. Theoretically the idea would also extend to nonschizophrenic persons. 


3. Situational Effects 


A crucial but often neglected variable in VR research is S’s involvement in 
the behavior to which reinforcement is applied. Wells (26) considered task 
involvement as a critical factor in experiments contrasting reinforcement and 
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nonevaluative control treatments, Wells maintains that $ may see the "non- 
evaluative" situation as highly evaluative if, for example, his behavior is being 
monitored by a psychologist in an institutional setting. : 

On the other hand, some studies of children and of mental hospital patients 
have introduced the experimental task as a “game.” The purpose is to enlist $’s 
involvement, but calling the task a game can have the opposite effect of 
licensing a superficial performance. VR should have far greater impact when $. 
sees the task as a measure of his abilities, than when he perceives it as an arbi- 
trary contrivance of the experimenter. In terms of the present experimental 
situation it was hypothesized that reinforcement has greater influence (in- 
creasing output) on "involved" than "noninvolved" $$. 

Another important situational factor is the source of reinforcement (experi- 
menter effect). VR research has recently begun to investigate the significance 
of the evaluator’s role, in relation to that of the subject (8, 21, 24). The 
design of the present investigation did not treat variation of Ё systematically, 
But since two experiments were conducted, members of two complimentary 
college roles (professor and student) were selected as Es. The Es representing 
these two roles could be expected to have differential effects on the students' 
performances. 


4. Birth Order and Family Size 


Birth order is psychologically meaningful because potentially it mediates 
variable behavior from parents toward their children. Much current writing 
on the topic emphasizes the distinction between firstborn and later-born 
individuals. It is thought that parents are apt to be more attentive and 
solicitous toward firstborn than toward later-born children. The result is 
greater dependence, need for affiliation, and need for approval on the part of 
the firstborn (13, 18, 19). 

On the basis of the past research it was hypothesized that firstborn Ss are 
more responsive to verbal reinforcements than later-born Ss, \ 

Socioecoriomic class has been shown to be a pertinent factor in VR studies of 
children (16). Initially there were no direct criteria of class taken for the 
subjects in the present study,? although family size (number of children in the 
family) was recorded along with the birth order information. Family size was 
predicted to interact with reinforcement for these reasons: it may be an 
indicant of social class; also, the nature of interpersonal relations—and there- 


ned in the 


2 Social class data were collected after the experiments were run, as explaii 
Results section. 
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fore the amount of and the distribution of verbal reinforcement—is likely to 
vary according to size of the family. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss were male college freshmen. Several months before the experiments, the 
college counselor met with the entire freshman class. He administered the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, as modified by Soloman and Klein (23), and 
the Rosenberg (15) scale of self-esteem. The Ss also provided information on 
birth position and family size. Subjects were later selected on the basis of their 
"Tennessee Scale scores and, within self-esteem groupings, were randomly 
assigned to experimental treatments.? 


2. Task 


"The task had two identical series of digit-symbol substitution trials. A series 
consisted of nine trials, with 12 substitutions per trial. Each sequence was 
completed on a separate 814 X 11 inch sheet of paper containing the substitu- 
tion key and the 12 digits. Time to complete a trial (response time) was mea- 
sured electronically in seconds, and was recorded for every sequence. 


3. Design 


The manipulations were accomplished in two experiments. The E for 
Experiment I was a middle-aged, male psychology professor. He addressed 5s 
as "Mr. " and referred to himself as “От.” Experi 
ment I had three conditions of reinforcement (negative, positive, and nonevalu- 
ative) and two self-esteem subject classifications (high, low). There was 4 
total of 72 Ss in the 3 X 2 design. 

The E for Experiment II was a departmental assistant and senior at the 
college. He introduced himself as “Bill ” and addressed Ss by theit 
first names, Experiment II used a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design : two conditions 
of reinforcement (negative, positive), two self-esteem classifications (high, 
low), and two levels of task-involvement (noninvolved, involved). Each cell 
of the design contained six Ss for a total of N of 48. 

Both Es knew they were helping to conduct a study of VR. However, nei- 
ther E knew the Ss, nor was familiar with the hypotheses or prior VR research. 


3 High self-esteem Ss were defined as those scoring from 30-40 on the Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale; low self-esteem were those scoring from zero-20. These cutoffs di- 
vided the total distribution of Tennessee scores approximately into thirds, The corre 


lation between the Tennessee and Rosenberg scale scores was r = .74, for Ss who PA | 


ticipated in the experiments. 
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4. Procedure 


S was taken into the experimental booth and shown a practice trial sheet 
which contained the substitution key and three trials. E explained the task and 
indicated that S’s response times were to be recorded. $ then performed the ` 
three practice trials and was shown a second practice sheet: 

"Now here is a sheet with only one trial. This is more like what you'll be 
doing for the remaining time. (E places sheet in front of $, face downward). 
When I say ‘go,’ turn the paper over and fill in the blank spaces.” 

When S finished, E said: “We will repeat this procedure a number of times. 
Don't forget to finish each trial as quickly as possible, but be sure that you 
make each symbol correctly. Are there any questions?” 

At the end of the first series of trials, E excused himself and left the experi- 
mental booth for about two minutes. During this break he determined S’s me- 
dian speed for the first series. The median speed was used as the criterion for 
reinforcement in the second series of trials. 

The experimental manipulations took place after the first, baseline, series of 
nine trials had been completed. In both experiments the reinforcement condi- 
tions were manipulated as follows: Ss in the negative reinforcement conditions 
received at least one but not more than three comments applied to individual 
trials within the second series. Examples are “That one was too slow, 
(Name) ; try to speed it up,” and “Again you were too slow; you'll have to 
go faster if you want to hit the average of what others are doing.” 

Similarly, Ss in the positive reinforcement condition received at least one 
but no more than three evaluative comments, such as “Very good, (Мате); 
your time was really good on that one,” and “Good ; your speed was well above 
average on that trial.” 

The statements were always congruous with S’s own performance 1 ie, a 
negative comment only followed a trial slower than S's median series one 
speed; a positive comment only followed a trial which was faster than $'s 
median series one speed. The information communicated by positive and nega- 
tive conditions was therefore equivalent. The only difference between the two 
conditions was in the rewarding or censorious connotation, y j 

In Experiment II $s assigned to the involvement conditions were told: "I 
didn't want to tell you this before because I wanted a control measure of your 
performance—but something much like this, called a digit-symbol task, is 
used in intelligence tests, such as the Wechsler Adult Intelligence ol d 
other words your performance on this task is highly correlated with intelli- 


y М E 
gence. Now I want to go through a series of trials again.” 
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The noninvolved Ss of Experiment II and all Ss in Experiment I were told 
prior to series two: "Okay, now I want to go through a series of trials again.” 

A postexperimental interview followed completion of the second series. The 
interview questions were intended to get at responses which would reflect the 
effectiveness of the experimental manipulations. 

Ss were then paid two dollars and thanked for participation. 


С. RESULTS 
1. Experimental Manipulations 


Responses to several of the postexperimental interview questions indicated 
that the study's main variables had pronounced effects. 8s were asked to judge 
how well they had done at the task, on a three-point scale. These self-ratings 
differentiated the reinforcement conditions (F = 13.14, df = 2/117, Р < 
.005), and self-esteem classifications (2 = 2.52, df = 118, p < .01)* in рге 
dicted directions, Í 

Also, comparing performance self-ratings of Ss from Experiment I (exclud- ! 
ing the nonevaluative group) with those of Experiment II showed an experi- 
menter effect: ratings of E II Ss were substantially higher than those of the 
E I 8s (t = 348, df = 71, p < .005). 

Finally, self-ratings of $'s task-involvement on a five-point scale suggested 
the instructions for the involvement variable were successful (¢ = 1.67, df = 
4, < .06). 


2. Performance Criteria 


Both substitution errors and response times were available as dependent 
measures of task performance. Errors proved to be rare and inconsequential. 
This was expected, since the difficulty of the digit-symbol substitution task 
comes in doing it rapidly, not in doing it accurately. Response time was there- 
fore the performance dependent variable. 

The mean gain of response time (series one minus series two) was the pet 
formance criterion in all analyses. | 


3. Performance Effects 


A two-way analysis of variance was applied to the gain scores of Experiment 
1. There was a borderline significant effect for reinforcement (Е = 3.03, df 


= 2/66, $ < .06), but no main effect for self-esteem and no interaction of the 
two variables. 


* Reported significance levels are for one-tail 3 
i s nce. -tailed tests wh ЄР 
dicted. Otherwise the significance levels are based on eco! a end кыв 


1. 
D 
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A second analysis of variance was computed with the data from Experiment 
II. Here there was a definite effect of reinforcement (F = 5.37, df = 1/40, 
û < .03), indicating the relative effectiveness of negative over positive rein- 
forcement. But there was no main effect for self-esteem, task-involvement, or 
for the various interactions. 

Data from the two experiments were combined for the additional analyses, 
"Table 1 shows the mean gains in response time by reinforcement conditions and 
self-esteem classification. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF RESPONSE TIME GAINS ACCORDING 
TO REINFORCEMENT CONDITION AND SELF-ESTEEM 
(EXPERIMENTS 1 AND 2) 


Reinforcement and 


Self-Esteem M sD N 
Negative 
High 2.52 1.36 24 
Low 3.05 1.01 24 
All Ss 2.78 121 48 
Positive 
Hi 2.10 97 24 
Le 2.11 94 25 
All Ss 2.10 95 49 
Nonevaluative 
High 2.20 1.05 12 
Low 1.87 86 114 
All Ss 2.04 96 23 


а One $ originally scheduled for the nonevaluative condition was inadvertently 
placed in the positive condition, Rather than run another $—which would have re- 


quired the introduction of a third E—the mean of the cell was substituted for the anal- 


yses of variance. 

Two additional hypotheses regarding the reinforcement and self-esteem 
variables were substantiated by ¢ tests. Negative reinforcement improved per- 
formances more than nonevaluation (t = 2.56, df = 69, р < .01). Also, there 
was a tendency for low self-esteem Ss to improve more than high self-esteem 
Ss, under conditions of negative reinforcement (t= 1.54, df = 46, р < .07). 

The possibility of an experimenter effect on performance was assessed by 
combining the negative and positive reinforcement blocks of Experiment I with 
those of Experiment II. Since the analysis of Experiment II revealed no effect 
for task-involvement, it was assumed the treatment conditions were similar to 
those of Experiment I, exclusive of the possible experimenter effect. As pointed 
out in the introduction, the experimenter variable was not systematically in- 
corporated into the design. However, there may have been differences between 
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the two experimenters in terms of role, personality, or manner or reinforcing | 
Ss. The postquestionnaire data suggested that Ss perceived some differences, If 
these were critical for performances, they would have been detectable in the 
analysis of the combined data. Reinforcement again had strong effects on per- 
formance (F = 9.27, df = 1/88, р < .005), but there were no experimenter 
effects, nor any interactional effects. 

The birth order variable was analyzed next. Ss were divided into firstbom 
and later-born groups. The two birth categories were then combined with the 
three reinforcement conditions to form а 2 X 3 factorial design. Since the 
authors had no control over the number of Ss falling into the birth categories, 
cell n’s were unequal, and the Walker and Lev (25) approximate method of 
analysis of variance was used. The results of this analysis showed no effect for 
birth order. 

Finally, the effect of family size was observed by dichotomizing Ss as coming 
from small (three or fewer children) or large (four or more children) fami- 
lies, These family size classifications, considered with regard to reinforcement 
conditions, formed another 2 Ҳ 3 design which was analyzed with Walker 
and Lev’s method. The usual reinforcement effect appeared (F = 5.88, df = 
2/106, $ < .01), as did trends suggesting effects for family size (Е = 2.88, 
df = 1/106, $ < .10), and the interaction of family size with reinforcement 
(Е = 2.88, df = 2/106, » < .07). 

Individual 2 tests showed that Ss from small as compared to large families 
responded more strongly to VR per se (negative and positive reinforcement 


conditions combined), 2 = 2.00, df = 90, $ < .05. However, this result was 
mainly attributable to the specific effect of positive reinforcement in differen- 


| 


tiating the two groups (2 = 3.70, df = 43, ض‎ < .005). 

There was no reliable difference between the two family-size groups for 
negative reinforcement alone (? = .49, df = 45, ns). 

The relationship between family size and performance output under verbal 
reinforcement, as it stood, might have been confounded by socioeconomic class. 
To check this, the authors sought information on father’s occupation and edu- 
cation from the student records of all $s who participated in a reinforcement 
condition. Thus, the Ss could be classified according to Hollingshead's (10) 
criteria, into five social classes. Analyses of these data revealed no effect 

i social class. For example, the correlations between social class and performante 
gain scores under negative and positive reinforcement were r — .05 (df — Ah 

ns) and r = 04 (df = 42, ns), respectively. However, the corresponding 

correlations between family size and gain were г = —.17 (df = 45, ns) ^ 


r=—42 (df = 43, р < .005). 
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D. Discussion 


The finding of a main effect for VR favoring negative reinforcement is 
consistent with past УКТ studies of schizophrenics, medical patients, and 
middle-class children. Since the present study used college students, it appears 
that the psychological significance of criticism relative to praise holds across a 
wide range of subjects. 

Drive theory can explain the comparative efficacy of censure over praise as 
a verbal reinforcer. Criticisms are cues of a disturbed interpersonal relation- 
ship, peers or authorities are dissatisfied, and the recipient is undoubtedly made 
at least mildly anxious. This arousal (anxiety) should enhance a practiced 
motor behavior, provided that the response alternatives required by the task 
are relatively few. We would not expect similar results were the task new and/ 
or complex for the subject (17, p. 88). Sr 

The present results provided no evidence of a praise decrement for low 
self-esteem Ss, Positive reinforcement was no more or less effective than non- 
evaluative instructions. The praise decrement may occur with other subjects: 
€g., regressed schizophrenics, or within the performance of a more complex 
task, 

Family size was the only variable studied which tended to interact with 
reinforcement. Zigler and Kanzer (27) found that VR (performance rein- 
forcer) influenced middle-class more than lower-class Ss, One explanation for 
this result is that middle-class persons learn to respond to abstract reinforcers, 
while lower-class persons do not, to the same degree. However, this interpreta- 
tion does not lend itself to the present finding, in that social class appeared to 
have no correspondence to responsiveness to VR. Another explanation is simply 
that there is greater opportunity to interact with parents (and other adults) 
and to receive verbal reinforcements in the small family. The small family 
member has more intensive interpersonal experiences and responds more to VR 


in adult life. 4 

The finding concerning family size may be seen in agreement with previous 
studies of social class and VR, provided that family size was correlated with 
social class in those studies. However, the present result allows the interpreta- 
tion that family size per se mediates responsiveness to VR. 

Perhaps the most serious implication of the current study concerns the VRT 
itself. VR failed to interact with task-involvement, experimenter-role, and 
ordinal position variables, although reinforcement had consistent main effects 
in all analyses, and the other manipulated variables seemed to be successfully 
induced. An obvious possibility is that the logic tying these variables to VR is 
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faulty. Future studies in the area might best proceed by devising direct tests 
of assumptions underlying VR methods. 

Any attempt to stretch the observation about VR effects into a practical 
formula by which to guide human conduct should probably be cautioned. Al- 
though censure seems to produce immediate behavioral gains, it may also 
strain the relationship between critic and subject. Overuse of criticism might 
be especially deleterious in educational and psychotherapeutic situations, where 
long-term relationships are valued more than temporal performance spurts. 


E. SUMMARY 


'Phis article reviews pertinent experimental literature on the use of the 
verbal reinforcement technique to study personality and social variables. Also, 
two experiments were conducted in which five variables which theoretically 
relate to behavior under verbal reinforcement were studied : self-esteem, task- 
involvement, experimenter (role) difference, birth order, and family size. The 
experiments used 120 male Ss, naive Es, and controlled against informational 
discrepancy between reinforcement conditions. The results were (a) negative 
reinforcement produced greater performance increments than did positive 
reinforcement or nonevaluation, suggesting a psychological distinction between 
criticism and praise; (b) low self-esteem Ss tended to improve more with 
criticism than did high self-esteem Ss; (c) persons from small families re- 
sponded more to evaluation and specifically to praise than did large family Ss 
Task-involvement, experimenter, birth order, and social class variables showed 
no main effects and did not interact with VR. 
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HERBERT D. SALTZSTEIN AND ЁнкА M. DIAMOND 


А. INTRODUCTION 


A change in a person's judgment after exposure to judgments different from 
his own is the basic datum of what has been called “social influence.” A critical 
question is whether or not such changes imply an alteration in some relatively 
general aspect of the judging process (a change in method, strategy, standard 
or whatever), An alternative possibility is that such changes are relatively 
transient examples of mimicry dependent on the surveillance of the disagree- 
ing others or in some other specific situational determinants. 

In discussing his original studies, Asch (1) distinguished between two 
major effects of group pressure: a change in the actual way in which the subject 
judged the stimulus, and a change in verbal response without such a change in 
judgment. Similar distinctions have been made: e.g., by Kelman (5), compli- 
ance vs, internalization; Deutsch and Gerard (2), normative vs. informational 
social influence, and by Jackson and Saltzstein (4), normative vs. modal influ- 
ence, All of these formulations recognize that induced agreement with others 
may have more than one psychological basis and that profitable distinctions can 
be made among different kinds of social influence. 

One way in which to explore the question of exactly what has been 
changed by a social influence encounter is to ask whether such effects survive 
when the judging situation is altered in specific ways. Thus, the generality of 
the socially-induced change can be defined by subsequent comparison of the 
scope of situations to which the effect transfers. Subsequent comparison of 
situations to which the effect transfers with situations to which it does not 
transfer should elucidate the nature of the social influence effect, 


——— 
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Our task then was to develop a paradigm for studying how different social 
variables in the original influence situation affect the transfer of social influence 
effects to new situations. Private perceptual judgments were used rather than 
either public reports or material with which different subjects were likely to be 
differentially involved (e.g., attitudes toward particular social issues). Further, 
we desired a relatively simple procedure which could accommodate changes 
in social variables (e.g., the status of the influence agent, role of the experi- 
menter) without a concomitant change in the subject's view of the judgment 
task itself. 

The area of psychophysical judgments of various sensory modalities, inten- 
sively investigated by S. S. Stevens (e.g. 9) and others during the last few 
decades, seemed to offer suitably stable material. These investigators have 
shown that, for a wide variety of quantitative judgments, a power function 
describes the relation between the physical magnitude of the stimulus and the 
judged magnitude. A characteristic exponent has been found for each particular 
task. We chose two tasks for their simplicity of administration; judgment of 
the heaviness of weights and judgment of the roughness of abrasives. The 
experimental question was as follows: if a Person is exposed to discrepant judg- 
ments of stimuli in one modality (roughness of abrasives) will it systematically 


affect his subsequent judgments of stimuli in a completely different modality 
(heaviness of weights) ? 


B. METHOD 
l. Materials and Subjects 


A series of seven stimuli were prepared for each modality; the weights were 
opaque Plastic 250 milliliter bottles containing various quantities of lead rang- 
ae from 44 grams to 1390 grams, separated by approximately equal log steps. 

е abrasives were nine inch squares of 3M aluminum oxide abrasive cloth, 
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20”), one beneath the other, four inches apart. (The naive subject used the 
upper tape, and in the influence series another person used the lower tape.) 

Subjects were instructed that their first judgment was an arbitrary assign- 
ment, but that thereafter they were to make the lengths reflect the ratios of the 
successive magnitudes. Thus, they were told, “if the next abrasive feels twice 
as rough, try to make a line twice as long; if it feels half as rough, make a line 
half as long,” etc. Subjects were specifically told that the first stimulus pre- 
sented would lie in the middle range and were also directly advised that they 
could extend the tape off the board in order to produce an adequate length. 
The subjects were male undergraduates at M.LT., primarily recruited from 
the introductory psychology class and paid for their participation. 


2. Procedure 


Judgments were made in three sessions. We started with a warm-up pro- 
cedure in which the subjects produced time intervals (using a stopwatch) to 
match the stimuli, rather than producing the length of tape estimates used in 
the main experiment. "These warm-up data were not analyzed, and this series 
was employed only to familiarize the subjects with both sets of stimuli and 
with the use of a nonverbal production method. 

Subjects returned from seven to 14 days later for the second or baseline 
series during which they produced lengths to estimate roughness and (separ- 
ately) to estimate heaviness, using the board and tape equipment described 
above. This provided preinfluence estimates of both kinds of stimuli. А power 
function was fitted to each individual subject's data and the exponents calcu- 
lated for his judgments of roughness and heaviness. When this function is 
plotted on log-log coordinates, it forms a straight line whose slope is equivalent 
to the exponent of the power function. All of the subjects were then sorted 
into pairs matched for similarity of slope on the baseline judgments of heavi- 
ness. One member of each matched pair was randomly assigned to the experi- 
mental condition and the other to the control condition. (There was no 
significant difference between the experimental and control groups on either 
their heaviness or roughness baselines.) 

From 10 to 14 days later the subjects returne 
At the beginning of this session, the subjects made jud 


the abrasives in the presence of a preinstructed confeder 
ters, who was introduced as another subject. It was implied that this other 


subject had considerable previous experience with this task. The subject and 
the confederate alternated in making judgments of each stimulus. The confed- 
erate either made judgments similar to the subject 


d for the third and final session. 
gments of roughness of 
ate of the experimen- 


^s own baseline judgments 
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of roughness (the control condition) or he made judgments which were 
systematically discrepant from the subject’s preinfluence judgments (the experi- 
mental condition). The discrepancy was equal to an increase of one unit in 
slope over the individual subject’s preinfluence slope. 

Figure 1 compares a typical experimental subject’s preinfluence slope and 
the confederate’s influence-series estimates. The confederate then left on a rea- 
sonable pretext, and the subject went on in private to make more roughness 
judgments and to judge the heaviness of weights. (After the confederate left, 
half of the control and experimental subjects first continued with roughness 
judgments and then made heaviness judgments. The other half of the subjects 
switched to making heaviness judgments and then returned to more roughness 
judgments.) At the end of the third session all subjects were informed of the 
actual procedure and purposes of the experiment. The data of three subjects 
reporting suspicion of the procedure were eliminated from the sample. 


C. RESULTS 


à "The primary data consisted of changes from preinfluence to final private 
judgments of heaviness of the weights—the stimuli, it should be noted, which 
subjects never saw the confederate judge. A significantly greater increase of the 
roughness slopes in the experimental group would be evidence of a direct social 
influence effect. A significantly greater increase of the heaviness slopes for the 
experimental subjects would be evidence for a transfer of this social influence 
effect across these stimulus modalities, 

Eleven matched Pairs of experimental and control subjects were compared 
for the difference in slope of each individual's psychophysical function from 
before to after the social influence treatment. This was done separately for the 
усу influenced. judgments (roughness) and for the transfer modality 

Vi eid Figures 2 and 3 show pre- and postinfluence slopes for control 
and experimental subjects for direct and transfer modalities respectively. 
(Following the usual psychophysical practice, f 
group data were calculated for each stimulus fo 
veda mean increase in roughness slopes 
коз орусс 


берен controls. "The differences between 
ш пена and control members of each subject pair were compared 


the geometric means of the 
r graphic presentation.) The 
was --.38 for the experimental 


data would 
federate promised Dye Ars е returned to complete the second session. The con- 
е в; TUE day, and then left. 
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FIGURE 1 
COMPARISON OF A TYPICAL EXPERIMENTAL SuBJECT’s PREINFLUENCE ESTIMATES OF 
ROUGHNESS WITH CONFEDERATE'S DISCREPANT ESTIMATES DURING INFLUENCE SERIES 


with the use of the Wilcoxon signed-ranks test, which yielded a significant 
direct social influence effect and a significant transfer to the new modality both 
at the .01 level (two-tailed). 

"This transfer effect obtained regardless of whether the judgments of heavi- 
ness came before or after the judgments of roughness during the final series. 
Generally speaking, the direct influence effect (on roughness) was of greater 
magnitude than the transfer influence effect (on heaviness). Rank-order 
correlation coefficients between the direct and transfer influence effects were 
also calculated, separately for the experimental and control subjects. For 
experimental subjects, rho was .43 which does not reach the .05 level; for the 
control subjects, rho was virtually zero. 
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FIGURE 2 
PRE- AND POSTINFLUENCE SLOPES FOR ESTIMATES OF THE ROUGHNESS OF SANDPAPERS 


D. Discussion 


One potential artifact in the experiment was considered. The pre- and post- 
influence judgments were made by drawing out a tape whose length was to 
reflect the stimulus magnitude. Subjects were instructed that they could extend 
the tape beyond the length of the box, Many of the subjects, however, had not 
done so during the preinfluence series of judgments, while during the influence 
series the confederate in the experimental condition almost always had gone 
beyond the box. (In the control condition, the confederate went beyond the 
box only when the subject had done so in the preinfluence series.) It ws 
possible, therefore, that the chief source of the social influence was the experi- 
mental subject’s observation that the other person felt free to go beyond the 
box. This would constitute a more specific kind of social influence than the 
experiment was designed to demonstrate. "Therefore, the results for subjects 
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FIGURE 3 
PRE- AND POSTINFLUENCE SLOPES FOR ESTIMATES OF THE HEAVINESS OF WEIGHTS 


who had made preinfluence judgments of weights beyond the dimensions of 
the box were compared with the results of those who had not. No consistent 
differences in the influence effects emerged, enabling us to reject the above 
interpretation. 

Previous studies have shown that social influence effects are not limited to 
the original training stimulus, but transfer to new stimuli within the same 
modality (3, 6, 7, 8, 10). 

The present experiment demonstrates that a social influence effect may even 
transfer to private judgments of a new stimulus modality. This suggests that a 
general change in judgment was effected by the experimental procedure. An 
alternative conclusion is that the subjects in the experiment were simply 
modifying their production of tape lengths rather than their matching of tape 
lengths to the stimulus magnitudes. Such an explanation seems highly unlikely, 
however, given that the cross-modal matches remained roughly as orderly 
during the postinfluence series as during the baseline (or preinfluence) series. 
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But, further experimentation is needed to rule out this interpretation com- 
pletely. We are currently occupied in expanding this paradigm to ask whether 
transfer also occurs when the response used in making the judgment is 
changed (e.g., from producing lengths to producing handgrip pressure). 

"Transfer across stimulus and response modalities would confirm even more 
conclusively that a social influence encounter may induce a change in the way 
in which $ deals with the task of mapping or representing quantitative differ- 
ences, rather than merely an increase in discrimination within the original 
(directly influenced) modality or in some kind of direct mimicry or agreement 
with the peer's behavior. 


E. SUMMARY 


Whether or not social influence effects on judgment are due to an actual 
change in the judge’s strategy, method, or standard was explored by means of 
a transfer procedure. Psychophysical judgments of roughness of abrasives were 
influenced by exposure to discrepant estimates made by a peer. In private, 
young male adult subjects subsequently showed an influence effect both on 
judgments of roughness and, in addition, on judgments of weights, which they 
had never seen another person judge. 
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DRIVE LEVEL AND THE AUDIENCE EFFECT: 
A TEST OF ZAJONC'S THEORY* 


Division of Applied Psychology, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 


Jack QUARTER AND ALLAN Marcus 


А. INTRODUCTION! 


Over the past 50 years a number of different experiments have investigated 
the effects of an audience on performance.” Zajonc (15, 16) integrated these 
findings into a Hull-Spence theoretical framework. He posited that the pres- 
ence of others during a test would increase drive, facilitating performance when 
the dominant response tendency was correct, but interfering with performance 
when the dominant response tendency was incorrect or when there were several 
competing response tendencies of equal habit strength. 

Zajonc and Sales (18) employed a pseudo-recognition task in an experiment 
designed to test this theory. Ss underwent differential training with 10 non- 
sense words in order to establish a predetermined hierarchy of competing 
response tendencies. After completion of training, Ss were presented with a 
series of briefly exposed blank slides. They were asked to report what word 
they perceived on each slide. In the presence of two passive Os, words with a 
greater habit strength were emitted more frequently than when Os were ab- 
sent. Similar results had been obtained previously by Zojonc and Nieuenhuyse 
(17), who used motivational instructions instead of audience presence-absence 
as an independent variable. Words of greater habit strength were emitted more 
frequently in a high drive than in a low drive condition. Apparently, then, the 
Presence of an audience induced the same state as motivational instructions— 
an increase in drive. 

Another experiment (5) tested Zajonc’s theory by using a paired-associates 
task. Two lists were employed: one with stimuli eliciting strong competing 
Tesponse tendencies, and a second eliciting weak response competition. Previous 
research (11, 12) had demonstrated an interaction between drive level (as 
measured by the Manifest Anxiety Scale) and performance on these lists. High 
anxious (HA) Ss did more poorly than low anxious (LA) Ss on the competi- 
tional paired-associates; the reverse effect occurred on the noncompetitional 


, * Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, May 26, 1969. Copy- 
right, 1971, by 'The Journal Press. 
1 The authors would like to thank Judith Fine for editing this paper. 
. ? See Zajonc (15, 16) for a comprehensive review of these experiments. 
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list. Cottrell et al. (5) substituted audience presence-absence for drive level 
as an independent variable. The predicted Audience-by-List interaction was 
significant for slow and medium learners, but not for fast learners, partially 
supporting the theory. 

The experiment reported in this paper attempts to test Zajonc’s theory by 
using Ss of differing drive levels in audience present and absent conditions. 
When all other extant needs are held constant, drive (D) should be a function 
of the hypothetical mechanism re, a conditioned emotional response aroused by 
aversive stimuli. The magnitutude of re is a function of the capacity to respond 
emotionally in a given situation. Under stressful conditions, НА Ss should 
have greater drive than LA Ss, whereas under nonstressful conditions, H.A and 
LA Ss should not differ in drive (10, 13). 

The digit span test is one of the most sensitive and reliable tasks for detect- 
ing differences in drive. Digit span is said to be a function of the range of cue 
utilization, which in turn is related to drive (6). Stressful experimental condi- 
tions (7, 8, 14) or chronic anxiety (2, 3, 7), both indicators of emotional 
arousal, tend to reduce the range of cue utilization and thus shorten digit span. 

In the current experiment the level of emotional arousal is inferred from 
Scores on the Achievement Anxiety Scale (AAS), a measure of test anxiety 
and a predictor of performance in learning situations (1). If the presence 
of an audience constitutes a stressful condition as suggested by Zajonc (15, 
16), then the following predictions can be made. In the presence of Os, НА Ss 
(ie, high drive) should manifest poorer digit recall than LA Ss (i.e., low 
drive). With Os absent (under nonstressful conditions), the two anxiety 
groups should not differ in recall. 


B. METHOD 
1. Design 


A 2 X 2 design was employed, with drive level and audience as independent 
variables, There were two levels of each factor: high anxious-low anxious; 
audience present-audience absent. Seventeen Ss were assigned to each of the 
four experimental conditions, The dependent variable was a digit span test. 


2. Subjects 


Sixty-eight Ss were selected from grade eight elementary school students in 
an exurban community just outside of Metro Toronto, Three days prior to the 
start of the experiment, the AAS was administered to all 250 grade eight 
students in the school. The 34 Ss with the highest scores and the 34 with the 
lowest scores were designated as HA and LA Ss respectively (total N = 68): 
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These HA and LA Ss were randomly assigned to either the audience-present 
or audience-absent condition. The ratio of boys-to-girls was held constant 
across the four conditions, 


3. Apparatus 


The experimental room was arranged so that $ and E were separated from 
each other by a partition; however both sat facing Os. The distance between 
$ and Os was approximately six feet. The tape-recorder (operated by Ё) rested 
on a table in front of E. The tape was prerecorded by a female research assist- 
ant who was not present during the experiment, 


4. Procedure 


When S entered the experimental room, Ё introduced himself and explained 
that this was a short study being conducted by The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. $ was seated and informed that all the instructions would 
be given by a tape recording. 

In the audience-present condition E introduced the two Os in the following 
manner: “This is Miss _________ and Mrs. They are teachers 
who are interested in observing.” Throughout the experiment Os remained 
silent. They appeared serious and interested in $'s rsponses. In the audience- 
absent condition there were no Os. E confined his activities to operating the 
tape and recording Ss’ responses. Ss were given no feedback as to whether their 
responses were correct or incorrect. 


5. Dependent Variable 


The instructions for the digit span test were similar to those used in the 
WAIS. S was asked to repeat aloud each digit series played on the tape re- 
corder. After a series was completed, E would halt the tape and record S's 
response, $ was instructed to guess whenever he was uncertain of the correct 
digits. After § repeated a series there was a five-second pause. A click signalled 
the start of each new series. 

The task involved repeating two series of two-digit numbers, followed by 
two series of three-digit numbers, etc. The same progression of increasing 
difficulty was continued until $ was unable to repeat correctly at least one 
series at two consecutive levels, Each $ was then given a comparable progession 
of digit series which he was required to repeat in reverse order. The same 
criterion for termination—failure to repeat correctly at least one series at two 


А i The authors appreciate the assistance of Esther Aviscott in taping the digit sym- 
ol test. 
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consecutive levels—was employed. At the completion of the test, Ss were inter- 
viewed to ascertain their impression of the experiment, 


C. RESULTS 


The total number of forwards and backwards digit series correctly repeated 
was determined for each $. Means and standard deviations for the four experi- 
mental conditions are presented in Table 1. When these means are subjected to 
an Analysis of Variance, only the audience effect is significant (F — 7.28, df 
= 1,64, № < .01). Ss in the audience-present condition had poorer recall than 
their counterparts in the audience-absent condition. Recall was unrelated to 
test anxiety. 


1 TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR AUDIENCE-ANXIETY ANALYSIS 
Subjects Audience-Present Audience-Absent T 
High anxious 
x 14.71 16.00 15.36 
8р 3.30 2.66 
N 17 17 
Low anxious 
X 14.12 16.82 1547 
8р 2.25 3.49 
N 17 17 
x 1442 1641 


асышты га ___—_ 


D. Discussion 


The results confirmed the hypothesis that Ss perform less effectively on а 
digit span test when Os are present than when they are absent. However, the 


predicted audience-anxiety interaction did not materialize. In the audience 
Present condition HA Ss did n 


There was some evidence, 
investigation. Ss, Particularly 
upset during the experiment, 


anxiety interaction obtained ? 


ening that LA 85 became as aroused as HA Ss. However, this would suggest 
ere ci extremely frightened, which was unlikely considering the nature 
of the task. 
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An alternate explanation is that an increment in drive not tapped by the 
AAS occurred in the audience-present condition. The presence or absence of 
Os, rather than fear of failure associated with the digit span task, was appar- 
ently the variable that differentiated the two audience conditions. The pres- 
ence of Os represented the aversive stimulus, inducing increased drive. 

The literature on affiliative anxiety suggested an avenue for further explora- 
tion of this problem. It has been proposed that firstborns compared to later 
borns are more sensitive to socially induced stress (9). Therefore, the data in 
the current study were reanalyzed substituting birth order (an indicator of 
affiliative anxiety) for test anxiety as an independent variable. Ss were divided 
into two birth order groups: firstborns (including only borns), and later borns. 
It was hypothesized that in the presence of Os digit recall would be poorer for 
the firstborns than for later borns. In the audience-absent condition there 
should be no difference between the two birth order groups. 

Means for the birth order-audience analysis are presented in Table 2. When 
these means are subjected to an analysis of variance, both the audience effect 
and the interaction are significant (F = 8.27, df 1,64, p < .01; and F = 


8.67, df = 1,64, p < .01, respectively). Д 
ТАВГЕ 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF AUDIENCE-BIRTH ORDER ANALYSIS 
Subjects Audience-Present Audience-Absent Ж, 
First borns 
X 13.00 17.80 1540 
8р 2.61 2.09 
N 15 10 
Late borns 
x 15.53 15.83 15.68 
SD 248 3.32 
N 19 24 
x 14.27 16.82 


The interaction generally confirms the predictions discussed above, In the 
audience-present condition firstborns have poorer recall than later borns (¢ = 
2.56, df = 32; p > .02), whereas in the audience-absent condition birth-order 
is unrelated to performance (¢ = 1.83, df = 32, р > .10). Since this latter 
difference between the two groups does not reach the required level of statistical 
significance, it can be dismissed as spurious. 

4 Over the past year, a number of experiments by different researchers at The On- 


tario Institute for Studies in Education used the AAS to discriminate between HA 
and LA Ss and failed to obtain predicted performance differences. 
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It is interesting that affiliative anxiety indicated by birth order rather than 
anxiety gauged by the AAS interacted with audience effect in predicting per- 
formance, If it can be assumed that the AAS is a valid predictor of scores on 
а digit span test, then it may be concluded that the poorer recall in the audi- 
ence-present condition was for the most part socially rather than task induced. 
"That is the presence of Os was more important than the requirements of the 
task. However, this condition is quite tentative and requires experimental 
verification. 

The results also demonstrate that there are individual differences in reaction 
to the presence of others during a test. Firstborns have poorer recall than later 
borns, This seems to cast doubt on the validity of the generalized audience 
effect theory proposed by Zajonc (15, 16, р. 1). Possibly a learned drive theory 
(4), or a cognitive model which takes into account S's interpretation of the 
audience's presence, would be more suitable for predicting individual differ- 
ences, 

3 E. SUMMARY 


This experiment tested Zajonc’s (15, 16) theory that the presence of an 
audience during a digit span test causes an increment in drive level and a 
concomitant impairment of performance, A 2 X 2 design was employed, with 
drive level as inferred from test anxiety scores and presence of an audience as 
the independent variables. There were two levels of each variable: high 
anxious-low anxious, and audience Present-audience absent. Sixty-eight eighth- 
grade Ss were distributed equally among four experimental conditions. 

The predicted audience effect was obtained and reached significance, but 
the interaction with drive level did not occur. The hypothesis that increased 
drive was the mediating variable for the audience effect was re-examined. It 
was posited that affiliative anxiety rather than test anxiety was contributing to 
a drive increment. i 

Birth order, a correlate of affiliative anxiety, was substituted for test anxiety 
as an independent variable. In the audience-present condition, firstborns dis- 
Played poorer recall than later borns; in the audience-absent condition, birth 
order and recall were unrelated. The implications of these findings were dis- 
cussed, 
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A NOTE ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MEMBERS 
OF MENSA, A POTENTIAL SUBJECT POOL* 


Monash University, Melbourne, Australia 


R. Tarr 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The Mensa organization is a voluntary association of persons who attain a 
score on an intelligence test higher than that of 98 percent of people in 
general. It is an international organization with headquarters in London and 
branches in several countries, including Australia and the U.S.A. Its purposes? 
are described as follows: (a) To conduct research in psychology and social 
science, to identify and foster human intelligence for the benefit of humanity 
and to provide opportunities for social contacts among its members. (5) Its 
activities include the investigation of members' opinions and attitudes by 
postal questionnaires, and the exchange of ideas by lectures, discussions, and 
other means. (c) It offers its services to research workers in psychology and 
social science outside the society. 

Thus, Mensa offers a potential source of subjects for psychological investiga- 
tions where either a highly intelligent group of subjects is required or where 
the intelligence level is comparatively unimportant. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest in the characteristics of a highly intelligent 
group such as this, data on their background and personality traits may also be 
useful to psychologists who are considering using this subject pool. In a study 
of Mensa members in the U.S.A., Southern and Plant (3) report that, com- 
pared with general population norms, they were high on Theoretical and 
Aesthetic values and low on Religious and Social. According to their results on 
the California Psychological Inventory (CPI), they tended to be socially out- 
going and impulsive, and to be high in drive to intellectual achievement, high 
on Sociability (Sy), Intellectual Efficiency (Ie), Achievement via Indepen- 
dence (Ai), and low on Self-Control (Sc). 


B. Метнор 


In a follow-up study of ego permissiveness" (4), the author sent a question- 
naire by mail to the Australian members of Mensa. The questionnaire included 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May 26, 1969. 
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2 From The Gonstitution of Mensa, August 1968. 
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inventory items on their personal experiences, self-ratings on their traits, and 
some details of their background. Questionnaires were sent to 320 persons, of 
whom 244 replied; this represented a response of 80 percent, taking into 
account letters that were returned as undeliverable. Ten of the replies could 
not be used, as they were completed incorrectly. Replies were anonymous. 

The mean age was 28 years: 15 percent were under 20 years and 10 percent 
over 50. Nearly 60 percent were between 20 and 40 years of age, clearly an 
indication of a downward age bias. The mean age compares with 36 years 
found by Southern and Plant (3) for the American Mensa, none of whom 
were below 23. 


C. Resutrs 


In order to confine the data to adults, all further analyses will be based on 
the 159 males and 57 females who were over the age of 18. This represents a 
sex bias of three males to each female. The average years of schooling were 
14.4, which is very high for Australia where 15 years is sufficient to obtain a 
university degree, but it is not as high as might be expected for persons with 
such high intelligence. It compares with 15.7 years of education for the 
American sample, which is also just below the necessary number of years for 
a degree. One person in six had terminated his or her education at secondary 
school level and only three-quarters of the respondents described themselves as 
being trained for an occupation. Of these, 34 percent of the males and 10 
percent of the females were trained for Professions requiring tertiary education 
beyond three years, 

When we look at family background, we see a general picture of upward 
mobility although their Parents’ educational and class status was far above 
average, The fathers averaged 11 years of education and the mothers 10, 


which is the same as was found by the author for the parents of a sample of 


Australian university students, The male members of Mensa had better edu- 


One third of the respondents 
their childhood (up to the age of 16 years) 
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their parents: i.e., 12 percent of the entire sample. A further 12 percent 
of the homes were not intact because of the death of one or both of the parents. 
This suggests much less domestic stability than is the normal in Australian 
middle-class homes, especially when it is noted that the respondents tended to 
be firstborn (see below). As further evidence of the instability of their homes, 
one third of the respondents described their homes as unhappy when they were 
children. This is double the figure found by the author in an unpublished study 
of 254 mature persons who were attending adult education summer courses in 
Western Australia. It is also double the figure found for Australian university 
students. T 

The sibling position of respondents is interesting; they have an average of 67 
older sibs, but 1.33 younger ones (difference significant by # test at .01 level). 
This means that Mensa members are more likely to be earlier than later born. 
Sixty-two percent had no older siblings, compared with 35 percent who had 
no younger ones. These differences hold for both males and females. 

The findings on birth order are consistent with other findings on the charac- 
teristics of early born children, Sampson (2) reports that firstborns have higher 
levels of eminence, academic, and other intellectual performance than later 
borns. They also have higher need for achievement and have more interest in 
sociable activities, If these findings are applied to the case of Mensa member- 
ship, it might be expected that firstborns would be more likely to join an 
association of this nature. There is no consistent evidence that firstborns are 
more intelligent than later borns, so the differences in Mensa membership 
rates is attributable motivational factors related both to engaging in intellectual 
activities and to joining organizations. 

Twenty percent of the respondents indicated that they had suffered from a 
serious physical disability extending over a long period of time. Nearly 40 
percent of these disabilities were respiratory allergies (asthma and hay fever), 
and 20 percent were visual defects. However, 89 percent of the respondents 
described their general health throughout their life as “quite healthy” or “very 
healthy.” On the whole the males were more healthy and had fewer serious 
disabilities than the females. Thirty percent of the males and 32 percent of the 
females reported that they had had serious emotional conflicts that have inter- 
ferred with their lives or have led to illnesses requiring medical attention. This 
compares with 18 percent of males and 38 percent of females found for a 
general Australian population (5). Thus the Mensa males are high on neurotic 
manifestations, while the females are about normal. 

‘The respondents were asked to rate themselves on a four-point scale on 49 
personality characteristics. Since it is difficult to attribute an intrinsic meaning 
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to these self-ratings, a comparison was made with a control group of 51 engi- 
neering students to whom the same test was administered, 'To make the com- 
parison a closer one it was confined to the male Mensa members who were 
aged between 18 and 29 years. 

On this basis, the Mensa respondents were higher on the following traits 
(the differences significant at the one percent level or better are italicized ; other 
differences are at the 10 percent level or better) : creative, exhibitionist, uncon- 
ventional, quick-witted, dissatisfied, lonely, meditative, independent, impulsive, 
imaginative, logical, wide interests. The Mensa respondents were lower on 
practical, ambitious, energetic, inclined to panic, apprehensive, idealistic. 


D. Summary 


In summary, the Mensa members are much less "solid citizens" than the 
students, but are more creative and lively both intellectually and in their be- 
havior. Although this is based on a comparison for males only, there were few 
differences between the males and females on the relevant traits. 

In a special self-rating on how creative they are in comparison with other 
persons of the same age and sex as themselves, three-quarters of the Mensa 
members described themselves as above average. This was supported by 4 
description of their interests and hobbies which indicated a remarkably con- 
sistent interest in creative activities, such as painting, drama, inventing gadgets, 
etc. The number who described themselves as high on creativity was consider- 
ably higher than the figure for students, and was even higher than that for a 
subsample of 78 architecture students (58 percent above average). 

In conclusion, the Mensa members tend to be creative, imaginative, unin- 
hibited, and unconventional, ambitious but impractical, dissatisfied but not 
anxious. This picture is consistent with that found by Southern and Plant (3). 
The Mensa members tended to come from middle-class homes and had moder- 
ately, but not highly, educated parents. The respondents themselves had а 
comparatively high level of education, but quite a few had broken off their 
professional training short of completion. They tended to come from les 
happy and harmonious homes than is the general rule. An interesting point is 
that they were predominantly earlier born rather than later born members of 
their families. "They tended to be male rather than female, and young rather 
than old, i 

It is not always possible to infer whether the characteristics found for the 
Mensa members are related to their high intelligence, or to the fact that they 
represent a group of persons who have voluntarily joined this exclusive group. 
As a third possibility the special characteristics could be due to a combination 
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of both these factors; this seems to be the most likely explanation, since some 
of the characteristics, such as the highly educated backgrounds are associated 
with high intelligence, and some, such as being exhibitionistic and dissatisfied, 
probably relate more to their willingness to join the Mensa organization. 
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EXPLORING THE STRUCTURE AND 
SALIENCE OF STEREOTYPES* 1 


Departments of Sociology, University of Iowa and New York University 


Howarp J. EHRLICH AND С. Norman VAN TUBERGEN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This paper reports on two interrelated studies designed to explore the 


structure of the components of stereotyping. The research probes two theoreti- 
cal issues: first, that systems of stereotypes can be viewed as a multidimensional 


structure; and second, that stereotyping systems can be better understood in 
terms of their components. The major components explored here are direction, 
salience, and intensity, with primary concern directed toward the analysis of 


salience, 


In approaching the issue of multidimensionality, we formulated two hy- 


stereotype checklist, we tested the following hypothesis: 


potheses. In study one, where our research entailed the factor analysis of a 


1. More than one distinct set of stereotypes is associated with a single target 


group. 


In the second study, the assessment of multidimensionality was based on the 
comparisons of stereotype sets developed from the data of study one. The 


operational hypothesis here was as follows: 


* 2. The proportion of subjects who consistently choose a stereotype set will 
be identical to the proportion of subjects who were associated with the corre- 


sponding set of stereotypes in the first study. 


The second aspect of these studies, the components of stereotypes, leads to 
four other hypotheses (1). In both studies the hypothesis was tested as follows: 


3. The salience of a stereotype is independent of its direction. 


The procedures of the second study were designed to permit the exploration 


ai of these hypotheses: 
4. The chosen set of stereotypes has the highest assigned salience value. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 23, 1969. 
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5. The intensity of response to stereotypes is directly and positively related 
to salience. р 

6. The intensity of rejection of stereotypes is directly but negatively related 
to salience. 


B. RESEARCH PROCEDURES 
1. Target Groups 


Two targets were selected as the attitude objects of study, Jews and 
atheists. Jews were chosen because they represent a traditional American group 
about whom 30 years of baseline stereotyping data exist against which the 
results of our analytic techniques can be checked. Since beliefs about Jews were 
expected to be highly differentiated and organized, atheists were chosen as a 
second target—one which would evoke a relatively diffuse set of beliefs. 


2. Instruments and Analysis: Study 1 


On the basis of extensive pilot research, two stereotype checklists were 
constructed: a 56-item Jewish checklist and a 69-item atheist checklist. The 
lists utilized a seven-point scale of salience: that is, the respondents were asked 
to indicate the degree to which each word applied to the target group. The 
checklists provided “don’t know/can’t decide” or “uncertain” answer options, 
and constraints on response were minimized by oral and written instructions. 
Both had split-half reliabilities of approximately .95. 

The subjects were 91 undergraduate students enrolled in introductory 
business administration classes. Approximately 95 percent of the subjects were 
not identified with either target group. Further, on a five-point scale of 
religiosity, 81 percent indicated moderate-to-strong religious feelings. 

The checklist responses of the first study were treated factorially by R and 
О methodologies (4, 7). In R analysis, the checklist items are used as variables. 
In Q technique, the response patterns of the subjects are taken as variables: 
i.e., the О data matrix is the transpose of ће R data matrix. The data matrices 
were subject to centroid analysis followed by an oblique rotation which was 
guided by considerations of both simple structure and the directional meaning- 
fulness of the factor-defining stereotypes. Although these two techniques of 
factor analysis do not necessarily provide similar solutions, in this instance both 
techniques yielded highly congruent and directionally clear results. Since the 
Q-factor types were slightly clearer than the R factors, and since these subject 
types facilitated the kinds of data analysis we chose to make, only the @ 
solutions are reported here. In the tables the items that defined the subject 
solutions (Q) are identified by a standardized factor score, The higher 4 
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given z-score for an item, the stronger is the response to that item by the 
subjects falling into that type. 


3. Instruments and Analysis: Study 2 


Study 2 was an attempt to replicate the first study by an independent 
methodology. Two questionnaires—one for each target group—were developed 
from the findings of the earlier investigation. 

As will be discussed later, three types of Jewish stereotypes emerged in the 
first study. The Jewish questionnaire in the second study utilized the six items 
that most characterized each of the three types, as well as an approximation of 
a nonstereotype response. The three sextuplets and the no-type category were 
paired in all six possible combinations, with no control for order, and presented 
in paired comparisons. The comparison choices for the Jewish form were made 
by 59 student subjects, only two of whom were themselves Jews (86 percent 
were Protestant or Catholic). 

From the atheist data of the first study, two sets of stereotypes emerged. 
Each set had substantially more items clearly defining the type than did the 
Jewish stereotype sets. The atheist form for the second study was created by 
selecting 10 of these items from each type and dividing them into quintuplets. 
Thus, four sets of five stereotype items and a no type approximation were 
presented in paired comparisons to a separate sample of 67 student subjects. 
Again, only two subjects considered themselves members of the target group, 
atheists, Five others said they were agnostic and 88 percent listed themselves as 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. 

The basic questionnaire units for both forms appear in Table 1. Comparison 
of this table with our findings from the first study presented in Tables 2 and 
3 will clarify the development of the questionnaires for Study 2. After he had 
performed the paired comparisons tasks, each subject was asked to respond to 
questions dealing with the salience and intensity of his beliefs about each set of 


stereotypes. 
C. RESULTS 
1. Multidimensionality 


'The theory from which this research developed (1) led to the first hy- 
pothesis, that more than one distinct set of stereotypes is associated with a 
single target group. Indeed, three clear patterns of Jewish stereotypes and two 
patterns of atheist stereotypes appeared in the О factoring. The content of 
these patterns is shown in Tables 2 and 3. 
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TABLE 1 


CATEGORIES OF PAIRED-COMPARISON FOR STUDY TWO, 


ATHEIST STEREOTYPES 


NEGATIVE POSITIVE 

Type 1a Type 1b Type 2a Type 2b 
argumentative disillusioned argumentative realistic 
critical extremist critical scientifically-minded 
individualistic radical individualistic intelligent 
insecure cynical secure democratic 
bitter ignorant skeptical honest 

No type 


Atheists, as a group, do not have 
characteristics in common with 
one another, It is therefore im- 
possible to construct a list of 
terms applicable to the subject 
group, Atheists, 


——MÁÀÁÁÉÉÉ 


JEWISH STEREOTYPES 


CONTEMPORARY TRADITIONAL TRADITIONAL 

NEGATIVE NEGATIVE POSITIVE NO 

Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 

ambitious loyal to family loyal to family Jews, as a group, do not 
aggressive tradition-loving very religious have characteristics in 
shrewd faithful ambitious common with one another. 
conceited materialistic industrious It is therefore impossible 
arrogant very religious honest to construct a list of 
boastful oppressed generous terms applicable to the 


subject group, Jews. 


rc M RSEN 


А word about the meaning of these tables is in order. The major positive 
loadings represent those items most consistently endorsed by the subjects who 
comprise each type and the negative loadings those items most consistently re- 
jected. The 25 subjects who load on the "Type 1 Jewish stereotypes, for 
example, endorsed ambitious, aggressive, and shrewd as salient Jewish stereo- 


1) 
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TABLE 2 


JEWISH STEREOTYPE SUBJECT FACTORS: MAJOR LOADINGS AND 
DIFFERENTIATING ITEMS 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 
(n=25) (n=29) (n=20) 
Contemporary-Negative Traditional-Negative Traditional-Positive 


Major Loadings 


Item Z-score Item Z-score Item Z-score 
ambitious 1.84 loyal to family 2.42 loyal to family 1,93 
aggressive 1.83 tradition-loving 1.80 very religious 1.90 
shrewd 1.82 faithful 1.73 ambitious 1.55 
máterialistic 1.72 industrious 1.51 
very religious 1.71 
generous -2.45 generous -2.14 strange -2,54 
honest -1.96 deceitful -2.28 
courteous -1.80 conceited 71.50 
oppressed -1.53 


Differentiating Items 


conceited 1.88 oppressed 1.68 honest 2.10 
arrogant 1.78 generous 1,83 
boastful 1.76 

sly 1.51 

honest -1.94 individualistic -1.56 arrogant 


courteous -1.69 sly -1,74 


nationalistic -1.62 


ово а inp Ne адина шн i ee 
NOTE: Items are assigned to factor types where z-scores exceed * 1.50, 
Subjects are assigned on the basis of their highest positive loading greater 
than .400. Total n-91; 17 subjects did not 1oad on any type. 


types and rejected generous, honest, courteous, and oppressed. The differentiat- 
ing items represent those beliefs which discriminate one type from another, 
regardless of their original loadings. The z scores reported in the tables under 
this heading represent the difference between the item’s original z score for a 
given factor and the z score (or average z score) for that item on the other 
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TABLE 3 


ATHEIST STEREOTYPE SUBJECT FACTORS: MAJOR LOADINGS AND 
DIFFERENTIATING ITEMS. 


Type 2 
Positive 


MAJOR LOADINGS 


Item Z-score Item Z-score 

extremist 2.15 individualistic 2.59 

disillusioned 2.04 skeptical 2.01 

radical 1,86 critical 2.00 

argumentative 1.62 argumentative 1.76 

individualistic 1.53 

critical 1.52 

insecure 1.52 

very religious -1.77 unprincipled -1.67 

Secure -1.67 unreliable -1.65 
uninformed -1.59 
stupid -1.56 


DIFFERENTIATING ITEMS 


disillusioned 2.85 realistic 2.06 
bitter 2.04 Scientific-minded 1.93 
cynical 1.69 intelligent 1.85 
ignorant 1.62 critical 1.81 
unprincipled 1.53 democratic 1.62 

honest 1:59 

Secure 1.50 
casual -1.78 immoral -2.28 
realistic -1.75 communistic -2.23 
practical -1.62 arrogant -1.78 
progressive -1.60 uninformed -1.75 
courteous -1.60 stupid -1.63 
neat -1.54 unreliable -1.57 


NOTE: Items are assigned to factor types where Zescores exceed + 1.50. 
Subjects are assigned on the basis of their highest positive loading 
` greater than .400. Total n-91; 43 subjects did not load on any type. 
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factor(s). Thus, for example, the subjects associated with the Type 2 Jewish 
stereotypes were more likely than those associated with the other types to 
perceive Jews as oppressed and as not being individualistic. 

The question of the validity of the displays in Tables 2 and 3 may be 
directed generally to the content of the stereotypes assigned to Jews and to 
atheists and specifically to the statistical meaningfulness of the stereotype 
factors isolated. Content validity of the subjects’ reports may be assessed by 
face value reference to earlier research and to the results of the pilot analyses. 
The Jewish stereotype assignments reported here are closely congruent with 
checklist research (2, 3, 5, 6). There is no prior relevant research to compare 
with the atheist stereotype assignments. Both factor solutions display a remark- 
able consistency with the pilot study. The two-factor atheists solution demon- 
strated here is a clear and direct replication of the earlier analysis. Further- 
more, these factors are quite congruent with the bipolar imagery observed in the 
student protocols assembled in the initial, unstructured explorations. The three- 
factor solution of the Jewish stereotype checklist also displays a high order of 
consistency with the pilot analysis. 

The question of the meaningfulness of the factors isolated confronts the 
hypothesis directly. As observed, two or more discrete stereotype factors did in 
fact emerge for each target group. The logical alternatives to the hypothesis 
are that a single set of stereotypes exists, or that no set of stereotypes exists. If 
the first had been the case, only one strong factor would have been found in 
the analysis. If the second had been the case, the factor analysis would have 
yielded several factors, each accounting for very little variance. Neither 
of these two conditions obtained. 

Each of the types developed in the analyses possesses a fairly high degree of 
directional clarity, though with varying degrees of factorial independence. The 
atheist types display a greater independence than the Jewish types (r = .20), 
but the atheist types do account for a smaller number of subjects. What we 
have labelled the traditional negative Jewish stereotype correlates almost as 
well with the traditional positive type (r = .64) as it does with the contem- 
porary negative type (r = .66). ‘This lower order of independence also oc- 
curred in the R-factor solution and in the pilot study. The contemporary 
negative and traditional positive types display fair independence (r = 40). 
Although the sets of atheist and Jewish stereotypes isolated are not totally 
independent, Hypothesis 1 is clearly confirmed. 

In the second study, we expected the multidimensionality hypothesis to be 
upheld by finding that the proportion of subjects who consistently made paired- 
comparison choice of one stereotype set was identical to the proportion of 
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subjects who were associated with the corresponding set of stereotypes in the 
first study. 

Of the 59 subjects given the Jewish questionnaire, 56 completed the paired 
comparisons task and reproduced a pure type: that is, consistently chose one 
response over the others in all comparisons. Of the 67 students administered 
the atheist form, 64 reproduced a pure type. The number of choices by pure 


TABLE 4 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY TYPE IN STUDIES 1 AND 2 


/— ——-—ÁA—A—————————— ї_-т› с ——— .——— 


STUDY 1 STUDY 2° 

JEWISH STEREOTYPES £ 2 £ % 
Туре 1: Contemporary-Negative 25 27.5 6 10.7 
Type 2: Traditional-Negative 29 31.9 22 39.3 
Type 3: Traditional-Positive 20 22.0 10 17,9 
Мо Туре 17 18.7 18 32.1 
TOTALS 91 100.1 56 100.0 


ATHEIST STEREOTYPES £ % $ Е 
Туре 1: Negative 25 27:5 15 23.4 
Type 2: Positive 23 25.3 23 35.9. 
No Type 43 47.3 26 40.6 
TOTALS 91 — 100.1 64 99.9 


2 К 
NOTE: X" (Jewish stereotypes) = 8.14; df-3; .05 > p> .02 


X? (Atheist stereotypes)= 1,65; df-3; .70 > р> .50 
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type category is presented in Table 4. For the atheist distributions, the per- 
centage of persons associated with each type is congruent across studies, and 
the minor differences can be attributed to chance variation. Contrary to the 
hypothesis, the two distributions for the Jewish stereotypes are significantly 
different. The major variation occurs in the fewer Type 1 responses and 
greater no-type responses of Study 2 as compared to Study 1 subjects. (The 
proportion of subjects in the Type 2 and Type 3 categories is not significantly 
different between studies.) Although Hypothesis 1, predicting the multi- 
dimensionality of stereotypes, is upheld, Hypothesis 2 is only partly supported. 


2. Stereotype Components 


The major component of stereotypes investigated in this study was salience. 
As a variable characteristic of beliefs, salience is defined as the degree to which 
a presumably true statement may be thought to characterize a class of objects. 
The statement “all Jews are tradition-loving,” for example, is more salient 
than the statement “some Jews are tradition-loving.” Similarly, the statement 
that tradition-loving "applies unquestionably” to Jews is more salient than the 
assertion that it “applies only slightly” to Jews. In the first study, subjects 
responded to the two sets of checklist items on a scale indicating such various 
degrees of applicability of the items; this provides an operational definition of 
salience. 

The second component of stereotyping of concern was the direction of belief: 
that is, whether the stereotype represents a positive or negative view of the 
target group. The third hypothesis deals with these two components. It was 
predicted that salience is independent of direction: i.e., that there is no neces- 
sary relation between the degree to which a belief is thought to be true and 
whether the belief represents a favorable or unfavorable evaluation of a target 
group. 

In the first study, the test of this hypothesis was a comparison of the mean 
salience of the responses associated with each stereotype type. This is presented 
in Table 5, None of the means for either the Jewish or atheist types differs 
significantly from another when tested by ? tests at № = .05. Hypothesis 3 was 
thus confirmed: the salience of a stereotype was independent of its direction: 

In the second study, the test of Hypothesis 3 was a comparison of the mean 
salience scores for each set of stereotypes. The data presented in Table 6 pro- 
vide mixed results. Of the six tests of mean difference, two yielded significant 
results at р — .05. In both cases the positive stereotype appears significantly 
more salient to the subjects than the negative stereotype. For both the Jewish 
and atheist stereotypes, the salience of not stereotyping is not significantly 
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TABLE 5 


THE SALIENCE OF JEWISH AND ATHEIST STEREOTYPES 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 No 
JEWISH STEREOTYPES NEGATIVE NEGATIVE POSITIVE TYPE 
(n=25) (n=28) (n=20) (п=17) 
SALIENCE: Mean 4.33 4.04 4.17 3.74 
S.D. 2.00 1.47 1.69 1.70 
Type 1 Type 2 No 
ATHEIST STEREOTYPES NEGATIVE POSITIVE TYPE 
(n=25) (n=23) (n=43) 
SALIENCE: Mean 3.84 3.28 3.34 
S, D. 1.89 1.67 1.69 


NOTE: High salience = 7.0; 1ow salience = 1.0. 


different from the salience of either positive or negative stereotype assignments 
"Thus, Hypothesis 3, while upheld in the first study, was not supported in the 
_ Second study. 

If salience as a cognitive dimension of stereotypes has validity, then person 
who choose a specific stereotype in the paired comparisons task should believe 
that their stereotype is more descriptive of its target than is any other set of 
stereotypes. While the endorsement of a negative stereotype should be no more 
salient to a person than the endorsement of a positive stereotype (as Tables 
and 6 generally indicate), a person who endorses a negative stereotype should 
regard it as а more salient depiction of a target than a positive stereotype, and 
vice versa. If the stereotype with which a subject is most associated is not mor 
salient to him than those stereotypes with which he is not associated, then the 
concept of salience as a property of beliefs is invalid. This is the questio? 
confronted in testing our fourth hypothesis which predicts that the chosen 8 
of stereotypes has the highest assigned salience value, i 

As indicated in Table 7, subjects of each type for both Jewish and athe 
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TABLE 6 


THE SALIENCE OF JEWISH AND ATHEIST STEREOTYPES: Study 2 үт, 


Туре 1 Туре 2 Туре 3 Мо 


JEWISH STEREOTYPES NEGATIVE NEGATIVE POSITIVE ТҮРЕ 

(n=6) (n=22) (n=10) (n=18) 

SALIENCE: Mean too 3.68 4.60 4.28 
few 

S.D. cases 0.99 1.07 1.23 


Type 1 Type 2 No 
ATHEIST STEREOTYPES NEGATIVE POSITIVE TYPE 
(п=15) (n=23) (n=26) 
SALIENCE: Mean 2.53 3.83 3.81 А 
S.D. 1.70 2.70 1.17 


E N, 


NOTE: High salience = 7.0; low salience = 1.0. 


stereotypes invariably assigned their beliefs greatest salience. Hypothesis 4 is 
thus confirmed, and a strong claim for the construct validity of salience is 
indicated. : 

With two sets of stereotypes, “а” and "b," representing each type in the 
atheist questionnaire, it would be consistent with the reasoning of Hypothesis 4 
to expect subjects choosing "b" responses to give second highest salience to the 
“a” set for the same type. This in fact is confirmed in Table 7. But the con- 
verse— a" subjects giving second highest salience to "b" stereotypes—is not. 
This was probably an instrumentation error. Types la and 2a differ only in 
two words; the discrimination task may have been too difficult for the subjects, 
as the invariant adjacency in salience of 1a and 2a in "Table 7 might indicate. 
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TABLE 7 


THE SALIENCE OF JEWISH AND ATHEIST STEREOTYPING 


oe ы ы اي‎ — 


JEWISH STEREOTYPES Mean Salience Response Pattern 
Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 No Type Highest Lowest 
Type 1 Subjects 2.33 3,00 3,33 5.33 Ti* Т2 тз NT 
Type 2 Subjects 3.68 2.82 3.36 5.14 T2* T3 T1 NT 
Type 3 Subjects 4.60 2.60 2.40 5.10 т* T2 T1 NT 
No Type Subjects 4.17 3.01 3.72 2.89 NT* T2 тз TL 
ATHEIST STEREOTYPES Mean Salience Response Pattern 
Type 1a Type 1b Type 2a Type 2b No Type High- ` Low- 
est est 


Type la Subjects 2,64 4.09 3.00 4.73 4.91 Tlak T2a Tib T2b NT 
Type 1b Subjects 2.25 2.25 3.75 5.75 4.50  Tib*-Tia T2a NT Т 
Type 2a Subjects 3.00 4.27 2.09 4.00 3.82 Т2а* Tia NT T2b Tib 
Type 2b Subjects 3.67 5.50 3.58 2.42 4.17  T2b* T2a Tia NT Tib 


No Type Subjects — 3.81 4.96 3.38 4.27 2.15  NI* T2a Tia Tab Tib 
косыуы NNNM 


*Indicates the position of the response predicted to be highest. Unless an equality 
sign is displayed, the mean value for the left entry is always greater for each 
pair of entries, High salience = 1.0; low salience = 6.0. 

One further obervation of importance concerns the response occupying the 
Position of lowest salience in the salience distributions of Table 7. For the 
Jewish responses, subjects who endorsed a stereotype, regardless of direction, 
always accorded the nonstereotyping option the lowest degree of salience. Since 
this did not occur for the atheist responses, its significance is unclear. It does 
suggest that those endorsing a Jewish stereotype were firmly rejecting 0 
belief that Jews are not distinctive as a social category. This belief seems К 
һауе been stronger than the differences in direction between types, and is PO 
haps consistent with the pervasiveness of Jewish stereotypy. 

Intensity was the third stereotyping component of interest, and Hypothes 


4 
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TABLE 8 


THE JEWISH AND ATHEIST STEREOTYPE COMPONENT PATTERNS BY TYPE, 


à 
JEWISH STEREOTYPES ATHEIST STEREOTYPES 
рыз эр E CIDR 
Type 1 High- Low- Type 1a High- Low- 
subjects est est* subjects est est* 
SALIENCE 11.72 T3 NT SALIENCE Tla T2a Tib T2b NT 
INTENSITY NT T2- T3 Т1 INTENSITY NT- T2b Tib- T2a Tla 
INTENSITY (R) NT T3 Т2 T1 INTENSITY (R) NT T2b Tib T2a Tla 
Type 2 Type 1b 
subjects subjects 
SALIENCE NOS TG >. CAS у: SALIENCE Tib- Tia T2a NT  T2b 
INTENSITY NT T1 T3 T2 INTENSITY T2b NT Tib Т2а= Tla 
INTENSITY (R) NT T1 T3 T2 INTENSITY (R) T2b NT  T2a Tila Tib 
Type 3 Type 2a 
subjects subjects 
SALIENCE T3 T2 Ті NT SALIENCE Т2а Tla NT T2b Tib 
INTENSITY NT Т1 Тз T2 INTENSITY Tib T2b Tia NT T2a 
INTENSITY (R) T1 NT T2- T3 INTENSITY (R) Tib T2b NT Tila T2a 
No type Type 2b 
subjects subjects 
SALIENCE NT T2 T3 ТІ SALIENCE Tab T2a Tia NT Tib 
INTENSITY Tl Tata SNT INTENSITY Tib NT= Тіаж T2a T2b 
INTENSITY (R) T1 T3 NT T2 INTENSITY (R) Tib NT Tia T2a NT 
No type 
subjects 
SALIENCE NT Т2а Tla T2b 


Tib 
INTENSITY Tab Tibs Tia T2a NT 
INTENSITY (R) Tib T2b Tia T2a NT 


E НЫ н н ЧЫ Жы MME Mt LE ЫННАН 


| SALIENCE** 
] rho rho 
INTENSITY 84 .72 


INTENSITY (R) -.92 


MU ЕАР РАНС ت کے‎ di m шшш аш ны 


[ones an equality sign is displayed, the mean value for the left entry is 
always greater for each pair of entries. 


**For all correlations, p < .01. 
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5 and 6 concern the relation between it and salience. It was hypothesized that 
intensity of response is directly and positively related to salience, and that 
intensity of rejection is directly but negatively related to salience. 

To test these hypotheses, subjects’ responses were scored for intensity inde- 
pendent of direction, and for the intensity of rejection by assigning “strong 
agreement” a weight of 1 and “strong disagreement” a weight of 6. (The rank 
correlation, rho, between these two scoring procedures was .75 for Jewish 
stereotype responses and .80 for atheist steretype responses.) Table 8 presents 
a summary ordering of the relation between intensity and salience. As the rank 
correlations between salience and intensity scores across types indicate, both 
hypotheses are confirmed. The intensity of stereotyping was positively associated 
with the magnitude of salience, and the intensity of rejection displayed a nega- 
tive association with salience. The relatively stronger correlations yielded by 
the intensity of rejection score suggest that disbeliefs may have greater strength 
than beliefs. It was concluded that the more an assigned stereotype was 


thought to characterize a target group, the more intensely it was accepted or 
rejected. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The two studies presented here attempted to explore the structure and 
salience of stereotypes through an analysis of atheist and Jewish stereotypes. In 
the first study, two sets of atheist stereotypes—one positive and one negative— 
and three sets of Jewish stereotypes—two negative and one positive—were 
isolated through factor analysis. That directionally consistent sets of stereotypes 
could be reproduced by another method of analysis was demonstrated in the 
second study, with subjects making paired comparisons of sets of stereotypes 
developed from the data of the first study. 

Substantively, these explorations into ethnic stereotyping have led to the 
following conclusions concerning the structure and salience of stereotypes: 

1. There existed more than one distinct and identifiable system of stereo 
types—at least for the two target groups studied. 

2. Ethnic stereotype systems tended to be directionally consistent. 

3, The relation between the salience of a stereotype and its direction remains 
unclear: In the first study salience and direction were independent, while ЇЇ 
the second study, positive stereotypes appeared more salient than negative 00% 

4. As a stereotype system increased in salience, it also increased in inten 
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INTERLABORATORY GENERALIZABILITY OF SMALL 
GROUP RESEARCH: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY?* 1 


Departments of Psychology, University of Western Ontario and Yale University 


NEIL VIDMAR AND J. RICHARD HACKMAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In their review of over 2500 studies in the small group field, McGrath and 
Altman (13, p. 53) conclude that the typical small group study “is done more 
or less in isolation from other small group research endeavors, in the sense that 
it seldom attempts to replicate the findings, variables, or studies of others." At 
the same time, they show that most small group studies are conducted in labora- 
tory or quasi-laboratory settings with fewer than five percent conducted in 
natural, or “real life” settings. Nevertheless, there is an increasing tendency to 
generalize the findings of small group research studies conducted in laboratories 
to the “real life" setting (e.g., 1, 3, 17, 21). 

"There are, however, a considerable number of reasons to suggest that it may 
not even be possible to generalize between laboratory settings themselves—let 
alone between laboratory and "real world" settings. Hoffman (10), for 
example, has suggested that the characteristics of different college subject 
populations (e.g., differences in intellectual ability, personality, socioeconomic 
status, etc.) may be a major factor in accounting for contradictions between 
the results of various studies. Hoffman reviewed several studies which yielded 
quite different conclusions about variables relating to task performance, depend- 
ing on the particular college population used, 

Laboratories also differ in the way subjects are recruited. At some univer- 
sities, participation in experiments is a course requirement with strong penalties 
for nonattendance; in other situations students volunteer and may reccive 
substantial remuneration for participation, A number of authors have dis- 
cussed the impact that subject recruitment practices may have on the motives 
and behavior of subjects (e.g., 4, 15, 16, 18, 22). Hayes, Meltzer, and Lund- 
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berg (9) found, for example, higher rates of vocal activity among paid volun- 
teers than among subjects who were conscripted for participation. Green (5) 1 
argued that volunteer subjects should have more task orientation than non- 
volunteers and in fact demonstrated that volunteers had greater recall of 
interrupted tasks. Horowitz (11) found that volunteers complied to a greater 
extent than nonvolunteers to an attitude change manipulation, and that they 
were more substantially affected by a fear arousal manipulation. 

In addition, a growing body of evidence suggests that subject and experi- 
menter expectancies (which differ from laboratory to laboratory) have potent 
effects on experimental outcomes (e.g., 2, 14, 15, 16). 

Finally, ecological differences, such as room size, furniture, seating arrange- ' 
ments, and the presence of one-way observation mirrors, also may account for $ 
some of the differences obtained between studies run at different laboratories 0 
(e.g., 19). І 

Аз part of an experiment studying the effects of group size and type of task 
on group performance and member reactions, the present authors (8) repli- 
cated their design simultaneously at two different universities. "This paper | 
presents the results of between-laboratory comparisons and discusses the sub- 
stantive and methodological implications of differences obtained between the 
two laboratory settings. 


B. METHOD 


Since the procedures used are described elsewhere in detail (8), only the 
most relevant aspects of the methodology will be presented here. 


l. Design 
The study used a 6 X 3 X 2 (group size X task type X laboratory) 
analysis of variance design, with task as a repeated measure. Six groups of each 
of six sizes were run at each laboratory for a total of 72 groups, 36 at © 
institution (total N — 324 Ss). Each experimental group worked for 15 min- 
utes on three different types of tasks. Order of presentation of each task (УР 
was completely counterbalanced throughout the design. 


2. Independent Variables 


а. Group size. Six different sizes of ing from size 
E Er. rin of groups were used, ranging fro 

s É Task type. The three "types" of intellective tasks identified by Hackma? 
(6) served as the second factor, АП of the tasks required the group to produce 
a written passage (or “product”). The three types may be summarized & 
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follows: production tasks require the production and presentation of ideas, 
images, or arrangements; discussion tasks call for the evaluation of issues, 
usually with a requirement of group consensus; problem solving tasks require 
the group to spell out a course of action to resolve some specific problem. 
Thirty-six different tasks, 12 of each of three types, were used. Each specific 
task was used three times at each institution. With the use of these subsets of 
tasks, randomly assigned to conditions within each laboratory, generalizability 
across specific task content was enhanced without affecting the internal validity 
of the study [see Hackman (6) for details]. 

c. Experimental laboratory. The experiment was run simultaneously at two 
institutions (Yale University and the University of Illinois, Urbana) with the 
use of male undergraduates as subjects. Yale Ss were volunteers recruited from 
the student body at large and paid $1.25 per hour for participation ; Illinois Ss 
were obtained from the introductory psychology subject pool and were required 
to participate in the experiment. Experimental instructions were given to the 
Illinois Ss by the first author and to the Yale Ss by the second author. 

Considerable effort went into standardizing all other aspects of the experi- 
mental methodology. Instructions were written out and always read by the 
two experimenters. Time warnings and other procedures were made as similar 
as possible. Groups at both laboratories were given exactly the same tasks and 
exactly the same questionnaires. Finally, both sets of data were scored and 
analyzed together by the same research personnel. 

All things considered, then, the differences between the two experimental 
laboratories were probably much less substantial than those which exist among 
most small group studies reported in the literature. And although the labora- 
tories differed along more than one dimension, the original concern revolved 
around a single question : Could the substantive results obtained be generalized 


across laboratory settings? 
3. Dependent Variables 


a. Group product measures. The written group products were rated on six 
descriptive dimensions developed by Hackman, Jones, and McGrath (7). The 
dimensions are action orientation, length, originality, optimism, quality of 
presentation, and issue involvement. In addition, the global creativity of each 
product was assessed. The product dimensions are described in detail by Hack- 
man et al. (7). 

b. Member reactions. A 20-item questionnaire was administered to each 
group immediately after each task. The items dealt with a diversity of possible 
reactions to the group experience. Each item was accompanied by a seven-point 
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Likert scale anchored by "not at all true" and "very true." Scores for each 
subject on each item were averaged across group members and the mean group 
Scores per item were used in the analyses. 


C. RESULTS 


A sizeable number of statistically significant effects involving experimental 
laboratory were obtained for the 27 dependent variables, There were eight 
significant main effects involving laboratory, 12 interactions between task type 
and laboratory, and two interactions between group size and laboratory. These 
results are presented separately below. 


1. Main Effects 


One significant main effect was obtained involving a product dimension, and 
seven main effects were obtained for the 20 members’ reaction items. These 
results are summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT MAIN EFFECTS INVOLVING EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY 
Population 
Variables Illinois Yale F ratio? 
Product characteristics 
Length 3.39 4.28 11.534% 
Member reactions® 
2. Group was too large 2.59 3.27 171195 
5. Too much competition 2.18 2.72 13.69** 
7. Was much disagreement 2.58 3.13 13.62%* 
11. Was a definite leader 41 3.72 6.02% 
13. The group was creative 4.57 4.26 4.89" 
15. There ya sufficient time 
to work on the task 4.50 Д 5.6% 
16. I felt the solution was SRA 
of high quality 4.34 3.65 12.75%% 
^ Items are abbreviated; see Hackman i iption 
of the questionnaire items. " and Vidmar (8) for a complete descrip! 
гар = 1:60, 
à « 05. 
$5.5 0L 


_Yale groups were characterized by significantly higher levels of reported 
difficulty with group process than were groups run at Illinois. In particular 
Yale groups more often reported that the group was too large for effective 
performance, that there was too much competition in the group, that there 
was much disagreement among members, and that there was insufficient time 
to complete the task. In addition, the Yale groups indicated less often than 
Illinois groups that they felt the solution was of high quality and that the 
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group was creative. The objective performance ratings, however, did not bear 
out this general perception of the Yale subjects: there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the judged creativity of products from the two schools, and 
the Yale products were significantly longer than were Illinois products. 


2. Interactions Between Task Type and Laboratory 


Four significant interactions between task type and laboratory were ob- 
tained involving the product dimensions, and eight significant interactions 
were obtained involving the member reaction items. These results are sum- 
marized in Table 2. In addition, the interactions involving the eight member 
reaction items are presented graphically in Figure 1.2 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANT INTERACTIONS BETWEEN TASK TYPE AND LABORATORY 
Task Type 
Labo- Produc- Discus- Problem М 
Variables ratory tion sion Solving Ё Ratio 
Product characteristics 
Action orientation Ill. 3.33 3.26 3.61 6,73** 
Yale 3.26 3.38 3.64 
Length Ill. 3.60 3.12 3.43 3.72" 
Yale 5.24 3.40 441 
Optimism Ill. 3.42 4.07 4.68 7.40%" 
Yale 3.56 348 544 
Issue inyolvement Ill. 2.26 5.16 479 3,10** 
Yale 2.53 5.25 4.09 
Member reactions 
2. Group too large Ill. 2.70 2.54 2.53 4.50* 
Yale 3.76 3.26 2.79 
3. Made best use of time ш. 475 435 4.59 7.30** 
Yale 3.94 4.37 4.99 
5. Тоо much competition Ill. 2.20 2.13 2.20 ا‎ 


Yale 3.04 2.73 2.39 
248 2.78 5,89** 


7. Was much disagreement Ill. 249 

Yale 3.43 3.30 2.64 

12. Group needed strong leader Ill. 3.40 3.29 3.21 3.68 
Yale 3.73 3.13 2.76 

15. Was sufficient time Ill, 4.53 4.78 4.18 6.460" 
Yale 3.05 4.15 442 

16. Solution was high quality ш. 449 4.37 415 6.39** 
Yale 3.32 3.43 4.21 

18. Not unified: subgroups Ill. 2.93 2.80 2.89 5.15% 


Yale 3.40 3,23 2.56 


* $< .05, df = 2/120. J 


** p< .01, df = 2/120. 


Е 2 Тһе four significant interactions involving the product 
interpretable, and will not be discussed here. 


dimensions are not readily 
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Р D 
3. Bestuse time 


Mean Reaction Score 


PS 
12. Needed leader 15. Sufficient time 16. Quality solution 18. Subgroups 


FIGURE 1 
INTERACTIONS BETWEEN Task TYPE AND LABORATORY 
P = Production Tasks; D = Discussion Tasks; PS = Problem-Solving Tasks. 


As was the case with the main effects, most of the significant interactions 
involving the member reaction items have to do with the level of difficulty with 
group process reported by the members. As can be seen in Figure 1, the higher 
levels of process difficulty reported by Yale groups (in Table 1) appear due 
in large part to the very high means of the Yale groups on production tasks. 
When working on production tasks, Yale groups felt quite strongly that the 
group was too large, that there was too much competition and disagreement, 
that there was insufficient time to work on the task, that the group did not make 
good use of its time, and that the group needed a strong leader to keep it on 
the track. For problem solving tasks, in contrast, differences between Yale and 
Illinois groups were typically very small for these items, and the Yale groups 
actually reported fewer problems than did the Illinois groups on five of the 
seven items considered reflective of process difficulty. On discussion tasks, Yale 
groups reported more difficulties than did Illinois groups, but the differences 
were not so pronounced as was the case for production tasks. Finally, on the 
item "the solution was high quality," Illinois groups were higher for production 
and discussion tasks and there was no difference between Yale and Illinois 00 
problem solving tasks. This finding follows the pattern of the items reflecting 
process difficulties, suggesting perhaps that when groups experience difficulty in 
working together they also may conclude that they have performed poorly— 
even though, as in this case, their performance is objectively up to par. 
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TABLE 3 
SIGNIFICANT INTERACTIONS BETWEEN GROUP SIZE AND LABORATORY 
Group product Group size 
characteristics Laboratory 2 3 4 5 6 7 F ratio 
3 RETAIN AE DIOS 

Length Illinois 4,13 2.48 4.04 2.46 4.11 3.09 

Yale 5.26 4.28 3.80 446 3.61 4.28 2.57* 
Creativity Illinois 4.03 3.48 4.12 3.39 432 423 

Yale 444 4.20 3.85 441 3.81 4.04 3,70** 


* p< 05, df = 5/60. 
** p< .01, df = 5/60. 


3. Interactions Between Group Size and Laboratory 


Two significant interactions between group size and laboratory were ob- 
tained involving the product dimensions, and none was obtained involving 
member reaction items, Significant results are summarized in Table 3. 

Results regarding product length are perhaps most strikingly characterized 
by the wide variation in length produced by groups of different sizes. Products 
from Illinois groups, while generally shorter than those from Yale groups (see 
Table 1), were quite different in length for even-sized and odd-sized groups: 
groups of two, four, and six produced relatively long products, while the pro- 
ducts of groups of three, five, and seven were quite short. This finding was 
not replicated for Yale groups, which showed some tendency for product length 
to decrease as size increased. 

The significant interaction involving product creativity is helpful in under- 
standing the lack of a main effect difference between laboratories on this per- 
formance measure. For the small sizes (i.e, groups of two and three), the 
products from Yale groups were judged to be most creative. For the large sizes 
(six and seven) the reverse was true: products from Illinois groups were more 
creative. It was previously reported (see Table 1) that Yale groups experi- 
enced considerably more difficulty in working together than did Illinois groups. 
Thus, it may be that as size increased (and, presumably, the number of “рго- 
cess problems" increased simultaneously), the Yale groups became increasingly 
enmeshed in working on their process difficulties—with product quality suffer- 


ing as a result. 


D. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is clear that differences between the two experimental laboratories in- 
volved in this research strongly influenced both group performance and the 
reactions of members to the group experience. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to determine unambiguously what specific factors were responsible for 
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the strong laboratory effects. Despite a concerted attempt to minimize differ- 
ences between laboratories, some obvious differences remain—and still other 
differences which were not apparent to the researchers may have been present. 

Nevertheless, the authors are willing to venture some speculations about 
what aspects of the differences between the laboratories may have been causal. 
Four general classes of factors will be examined: (a) experimenter effects, 
(b) ecological factors, (c) subject population differences, and (4) differences 
in subject recruitment. 

Although experimental instructions (which were themselves identical at the 
two laboratories) were given by different experimenters, it appears unlikely 
that the obtained results are primarily a between-experimenter effect. The two 
experimenters had served together in a previous study (20) in which it was 
possible to test for the existence of an experimenter effect. No such effect was 
obtained, even though the experimenter's role in that study was to induce an 
experimental manipulation. The role of the experimenter in the present study 
was limited to giving directions about procedure—which would seem les 
likely to provide an opportunity for the occurrence of strong experimenter ef- 
fects. 

While it is possible that subtle differences in the suites of experimental rooms 
at the two laboratories were responsible for the obtained differences, this also 
seems quite unlikely, for two reasons. First, the rooms were quite similar. At 
both universities, the rooms were approximately 75 square feet in area. Audio 
systems were installed and visible in the rooms at both universities, as were ont- 
way observation mirrors (although the mirrors were not used). All in all, the. 
laboratories were rather typical of rooms used for social psychological research. 
Second, the subjects were in the rooms for only about one hour and were en- 
gaged in verbal interaction while seated at a table during that time. It 5 
dubious that a “room effect” would be very potent in affecting this kind of 
interpersonal activity. 

A more likely possibility is that differences among the populations of subjects 
themselves were largely responsible for the between-laboratory effects. Clearly, 
the student bodies at the two universities differ in important characteristics 
both because of different admission policies at the two schools, and because 9 
. different social and physical environments which affect students after thei | 
enrollment. Further, unpublished research by? Chris Argyris has shown group. 
of Yale students to be characterized by especially high levels of interperso" 
competitiveness and mistrust—a finding consistent with the high levels of P | 
cess difficulties reported by members of Yale groups in the present study. 


3 Argyris, C. Unpublished research. Personal communication. | 


г. 
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Finally, it may be that differences in the way subjects were recruited at the 
two universities may have been partially responsible for the obtained differ- 
ences. It will be recalled that Yale subjects were recruited on a volunteer basis 
and paid for participation, whereas Illinois subjects were required to partici- 
pate as part of a course requirement. Although research evidence on subject 
recruitment is not sufficiently extensive or clear-cut to explain how this differ- 
ence in procedure might have led to the present findings, the previously cited 
studies of Green and of Hayes et al. (9) are suggestive. Green suggested that 
volunteers were more task oriented and Hayes е? al. found that volunteer sub- 
jects engaged in higher levels of verbal activity than did conscripted subjects, 
It will be recalled that volunteers in the study (i.e, the Yale subjects) pro- 
duced longer written products than did conscriptees (i.e., the Illinois subjects) 
—perhaps reflecting differences in orientation and/or overall level of activity 
analogous to the Green and Hayes et al. findings. Yale Ss also complained more 
about insufficient time to work on the tasks, as well as other problems which 
might be associated with the strong task orientation imputed to volunteers. 

In summary, it appears that the factors most likely to be causal in obtaining 
the present results may have to do with differences among the subject popula- 
tions used and/or the ways in which subjects were recruited. Yet despite the 
uncertainties about the specific factors responsible for the present results, the 
methodological implications of the findings are clear and grim. 

Considerable effort was expended to minimize the differences between the 
two experimental laboratories. Yet, despite this effort, substantial between- 
laboratory main effects and interactions were obtained. How comparable, then, 
are the findings of two investigators who are entirely out of contact with one 
another—whose work overlaps only in that they are studying the same sub- 
stantive variables? What can a researcher do to maximize the extent to which 
his results will be generalizable to other settings? 

There are no easy or obvious answers to questions such as these. Indeed, the 
considerable body of research on the social psychology of the psychological ex- 
periment suggests a rather pessimistic view. There are, it seems, a very large 
number of methodological factors which can affect the substantive results of 
social psychological experiments. In addition to subject population differences 
and factors associated with subject recruitment, the list includes, as a minimum, 
experimenter characteristics and biases (e.g., 16), the physical structure of 
the experimental space (e.g., 19), and the nature of the group task (e.g 6). 

Clearly, if a researcher attempts to include even a few of these methodologi- 
cal parameters in a research design, he will face some difficult decisions. He сап, 
for example, include the methodological parameters as experimental factors in 
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his design and statistically assess their effects—but at a considerable cost in 
subject time and experimental resources. If, on the other hand, he chooses to 
sample the parameters throughout a traditional design (i.e., without establish- 
ing them as independent experimental factors or substantially increasing the 
N), he may find that the within-cell error variance approaches intolerable 
levels. 

A final and often-advocated alternative is for obtained relationships to be 
replicated as a matter of course. The present results strongly suggest, how- 
ever, that step-by-step replication may not be an optimal strategy. Indeed, it 
appears that the primary advantage of step-by-step replication is simply to 
demonstrate that the originally-obtained relationship was not fortuitous. If, 
however, the methodological parameters of the original study (i.c., the type 
of task, experimenter characteristics, subject population characteristics, ete.) 
are systematically varied in a replication, then the replication can provide 
important data on the extent of generalizability of the substantive findings 
In addition, further data on the potency of the methodological factors them- | 
selves in determining substantive results will be generated. This can pave the — 
way, on the one hand, for the development of a much-needed "theory of | 
methód" of social psychological research—and can, on the other, further 
understanding of important social psychological processes on a substantive 
level. Exactly those processes which we have treated in this paper as primarily 
methodological “problems”—e.g., experimenter-subject relationships, task and 
ecological effects on behavior, interactions of environmental events and popula- 
tion characteristics, e£ cetera—all are examples of substantive processes central 
to a full-bodied social psychology, and all are present in their full richness in 
social psychological laboratories. The present results suggest that the generaliz: 
ability of much small group research remains very much a live issue. But, 
more optimistically, they also imply that in this lack of generalizability may lit 
significant opportunities for the study of important social psychological pro- 
cesses which heretofore have often been treated merely as methodological 
problems and as error. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of a 
standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can 
be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications 
Service. 
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THE CONDITIONAL PERSONALITY TEST: A 
CROSS-CULTURAL ANALYSIS* ! 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Haverford College 


A. PauL Harp 


In a Conditional Personality Test subjects are given, in turn, a description 
of a person who is Dominant, Positive, Submissive, and Negative. After 
reading each description they are asked to indicate on a seven point scale how 
“quiet or active” they would be and how "critical or agreeable” they would 
be if such a person were in a group with them. Further, each subject is asked 
how he would act if the other person were older or younger than himself or 
more or less intelligent. This version of the test or a longer version was given 
to Peace Corps Volunteers in the Philippines? and to university students 
taking part in a communication network experiment in the United States, 
Nigeria, and the Philippines.* 

Across cultures, regardless of the types of personality being described, sub- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 16, 1970, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 


search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. d 7 
1 Рарег Кед at Meeting 4 Society for Experimental Social Psychology, ra 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, October, 1969. Research completed under ON 
Contract 656 (37). Ys 
2 The test e) developed at Harvard and first used by Breer, Paul E., “Predicting 
interpersonal behavior from personality and role,” unpublished Doctoral сагаи 
Harvard University, 1960; based on the two dimensional theory of SUAE us 
lations presented by Leary, T., “Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality,” New York: 
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8 аы described in Hare, A. P., “Factors associated with Peace Corps vol- 
unteer success in the Philippines," Нит. Org., 1966, 25(2), 150353. 1 dif 

4 The samples and the experiment are described in Hare, A. P., “Cultura i Em 
ences in performance in communication networks in Africa, the United States, and the 
Philippines.” Sociol. & Soc. Res., 1969, 54(1), 25-41. 
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jects are more active when they are responding to a younger person and to a 
person of less intelligence. Also subjects are more agreeable with dominant and. 
positive persons if they are older or have higher intelligence. However, if a 
person is submissive, subjects are more agreeable if the other person is younger 
or has less intelligence. There is no significant pattern in agreeable responses to 
negative persons, although the agreeable responses to negative persons are 
lower than for any other type. Thus negative behavior seems to pull a negative 
response, regardless of age or intelligence. 

With the Peace Corps samples where it is possible to test the difference in 
the response of male and female subjects to male and female persons, no con- 
sistent significant differences appear. Males and females respond in the same 
way to the four personality types, and the sex of the stimulus person does not 
make a difference. In general, subjects respond more actively to submissive 
persons than to dominant persons, and more agreeably to positive persons than 
to negative persons. However, there is considerable variability in the "active" 
ratings from sample to sample with American subjects making more discrimi- 
nations than the Nigerian subjects. The Nigerians are about equally active 
with dominant, Positive, and negative persons, while the American subjects are 
least active with dominant and negative subjects. The Philippine subjects have 
a pattern which is closest to the United States subjects. No consistent signifi- 
cant correlations were found across cultures between CPT ratings and social 
background variables or behavior in the communication network experiment, 

The results give support to Leary’s theory that, in general, dominant be- 
havior pulls submissive behavior (and vice versa), positive pulls positive, and 
negative pulls negative. It is clear that social variables, such as age and intelli- 
gence, must be specified, since these reactions of the subjects are related to the 
expected behavior of another person according to his social status. In addition 
dominance-submission shows the greatest variability across cultures, and 


emerges, as in so many other studies of interpersonal behavior, as the principal 
factor to be accounted for. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ETHNICITY AND AGE 
ON SOLVING TWENTY QUESTIONS* 1 


Department of Psychology, George Peabody College for Teachers 


SADIE A. GRIMMETT? 


Relatively few cross-cultural studies have evaluated ethnic differences for 
the problem solving behaviors of categorization, strategy, and conceptual 
tempo. A methodology for assessing categorization and strategy has been 
developed by Bruner and his colleagues.? Conceptual tempo has been identified 
as the temporal period in which a child evaluates response alternatives.* Kagan 
has hypothesized that tempo rate influences the cognitive product. 

In this investigation, Mexican-American, Indian-American, Black-Ameri- 
can, and Appalachian Caucasian-American boys who were members of the 
lower SES were contrasted for strategy, categorization, and conceptual tempo 
derived from measures of performance on "Twenty Questions. 

The two strategies, hypothesis scanning and conservative focussing, were 
defined as guessing and successive partitioning of the stimuli by three con- 
secutive questions, respectively. Conservative focussing was the efficient strat- 
egy. The four predetermined categories into which responses were classified 
were stimulus identity, description, function, and nominal with the latter two 
theoretically connotative of higher levels of conceptualization. Conceptual 
tempo was designated as the elapsed time between end of instructions and 
emission of first response. There were 156 males distributed among the ethnic 
groups. "These groups were compared to a middle class white sample composed 
of 40 males. Each of the groups was divided equally between grades three and 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May 26, 1970, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. K 4 ч 

1 This Fi was conducted as part of a Doctoral dissertation submitted to the бер 
uate School, George Peabody College, їп partial fulfillment of requirements for ме 
Ph.D. degree. The author is especially indebted to Dr. Susan W. Gray. This resear 
was partially supported by grant OEC-3-7-070706-3118 awarded to the Denon ey 
and Research Center for Early Education, Peabody College and Arizona КОК x 
Early Childhood Education, University of Arizona as components of the Мана al 
oratory for Early Childhood Education. M РУУГ research, the author was 
receiving su t from a stud; ant, OE! 061965-: Я 

a Reprints! A available pate the Deme and Research Center for Early 
Education, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee... n- 

3 Bruner, J. E Olver, RR, & Greenfield, P. M, et al. Studies in Cognitive Growth. 
New York: Wiley, 1966. hei y Ya 5 А t 

4 Kagan, ЕСКЕ» L., & Welch, І. Conceptual impulsivity and inductive reason: 
ing. Child Devel., 1966, 37, 583-594. 
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six. The task stimuli were 35 familiar pictures that were presented simultane- 
ously to each S individually, The 8 was instructed to identify the picture about 
which E was thinking by asking questions. 

For analysis of categorization, the nominal and functional questions were 
combined and arc sine scores within the three categories were submitted toa 
repeated measures ANOVA. It was found that the means of the low income 
ethnic groups did not differ. The higher SES sample obtained a significantly 
higher mean (5 < .05; df 2, 186) for nominal-functional questions. The 
pattern of questions for the five groups was quite similar for percentage of 
questions allocated to each category. 

When grade levels within the groups were compared for nominal-functional 
questions, sixth-grade boys, exclusive of the Indian-Americans, earned signifi 
cantly higher means than their younger counterparts. This effect of age was 
in the expected direction. 

Hypothesis scanning and Conservative focussing strategies were tested by 
x? computed for the frequencies of boys in each low income group. Collapsing 
the frequencies for these groups and comparing them with the frequency dis- 
tribution of the contrast group showed the latter group had a significantly 
higher proportion of conservative focussers. 

Conceptual tempo was affected by ethnicity with the Appalachian and 
Indian groups, who did not differ, delaying significantly longer than the other 
groups. This finding may have reflected rural-urban differences. 

The lack of ethnic differences for the problem solving variables was ш“ 
expected. The inconsistency of these results with findings of other studies may 
be due to the selected dependent variables and/or procedures. Implications 
from these findings are that (а) SES factors have a stronger influence than 
ethnicity on level of strategy and categorization; (b) place of residence mort 
than ethnicity fosters different conceptual tempo rates. 


Arizona Center for Early Childhood Education 
The University of Arizona 

1515 East First Street 

Tucson, Arizona 85719 


REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, . 
provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what we 
think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained by 
communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by requesting 
tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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A NOTE ON LANGUAGE, SCHOOL, AND EXAMINER EFFECTS 
ON THE PERFORMANCE OF TANZANIAN SCHOOLCHILDREN 
ON RAVEN’S STANDARD PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST* 


Department of Psychology, Sacramento State College 


E. L. KLINGELHOFER 


In developing procedures for the administration of Raven's Standard Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test (PM) to a sample of Tanzanian primary-school chil- 
dren we evaluated the effects associated with the examiner, the school attended 
by the student, and the language in which the test was given. These conditions 
have been found or are thought to have an important bearing on test perfor- 
mance of students throughout East Africa. К 

To study the interrelationships of these factors we used conventional pro- 
cedures to prepare identical Swahili and English directions for the PM. 
Swahili is the national language of Tanzania and the medium of instruction 
until Standard (grade) V, when English is introduced. All the pupils tested 
were fluent in Swahili. Two African students from The University College, 
Dar es Salaam, who were fluent in both English and Swahili served as test 
administrators. They were chosen to reflect some of the examiner heterogeneity 
which would characterize the final field testing situation: i.e., they were males, 
differing greatly in age, physical size, tribal affiliation, and general demeanor. 
Before the actual testing each test administrator role-played giving the test, 
twice using the Swahili and twice the English directions. The author observed 
all sessions and stressed strict adherence to the written procedures, Two 
schools were selected for the preliminary tryout and all children in Standard 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 10, 1970. 


Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. i 
К We ЕЕЕ pt gratitude to Messrs. P. М. Shayo and B. A. Mohamedi for 
their valuable assistance in the project. 
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VII (equivalent to Grade 7) in each school were tested. The schools were 
chosen for their differences; the larger with three Standard VII classrooms, 
is near the center of the city of Dar es Salaam. It is relatively new, modern, 
well-staffed and well-equipped, with a large and tribally heterogeneous student 
body which appeared to be considerably better off economically than that of 
the smaller, rural school, which was located about 30 miles from the center of 
Dar es Salaam. Most of the pupils in the second school were children of tra 
ditional peasant farmers; those in the first school were preponderantly children | 
of wage earners, including a number of government officials. i 
The children were randomly assigned to both testing conditions and to 
examiner. Because the rural school was short of space we were unable to сапу 
out a fully balanced factorial adminstration of tests. This was possible in the 
urban school, where analysis of variance of the scores revealed that neither the 
language nor examiner effects, singly or in combination, significantly affected 
performance on the PM. We then combined all of the scores for children at- 
the urban school and compared the resulting mean for the children tested 
under both language conditions for both examiners in the rural school by 
means of the conventional ¢ test. While children in the rural school were 
found to score somewhat lower, this difference is not statistically meaningful 
and it is confounded with language and examiner factors, We concluded that 
language of administration had little or no effect on performance of the chil- | 
dren on the PM ; that examiner effects did not bear significantly on our results; 
and that school location or quality probably had less relationship to perfor 
mance on tasks like the PM than it may have on other types of езїв—@ 
achievement. i 


Department of Psychology 1 
Sacramento State College 

6000 Jay Street - 
Sacramento, California 95819 ў 


CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS _ 


Under this heading appears summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of transcend- | 
ing their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary 
Publications Service. 
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PERSONALITY AND SELECTIVITY FACTORS AS PREDICTORS 
OF SOCIAL CONFORMITY AMONG COLLEGE GIRLS* 


Departments of Psychology, Brigham Young University and Oregon State University 


KENNETH В. Harpy AND Кмор 5. LARSEN 


The three studies summarized here sought for understanding of the responses ) 
of college girls to the conflict between religious norms and the fashion- 
behavioral norms of the larger American society. In Newcomb’s Bennington 
College study the girl's choice of reference group (family or collegiate) helped 
to predict her responses to the conflicting norms of the family and college 
community. Contrastingly, in the present studies, the family, the church, and 
sometimes the school had consonant norms which conflicted with the norms of 
the larger society. The present studies investigated the extent to which girls’ 
behavior adhered to the norms of the religious reference group and the extent 
to which such adherence was affected by support in the home and at college, 
and by the personal characteristics of the girls. 

The subjects were girls attending Brigham Young University, sponsored 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (LDS), and in some 
comparisons, LDS girls attending the University of Utah. Two methods were 
used. One study used a behavioral index of adherence to dress-length norms 
in which a sizable sample of girls obtained dress-length measurements on two 
outfits of residence associates. The other studies employed a self-report ques- 
tionnaire which included items on personal and home background ; data on 
adherence to four fashion-behavior standards: dress, hair-grooming, dance, and 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 3, 1970. 
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cosmetics; and also Levinson’s chauvinistic nationalism (CN) scale. A pilot 
study established the validity of the self-report data by having 30 girls and 
their roommates provide self- and other-ratings which were then compared, 
The major independent variables were (а) Home support of the religious 
norms (including the fashion-behavioral variables). (5) College attended: 
One college (BYU) had official standards supportive of the religious norms; 
the public university did not. (c) Campus residence: whether on-campus, oft 
campus apartments, or living at home. (4) Personal characteristics: age, year 
in college, high school and college academic achievement, and chauvinistit| 
nationalism. 

Intensive analysis of dress conformity at BYU showed that strict adherence 
to religious dress standards was rare (about 5% of the cases). The typical 
response was a compromise between the religious norms and the dress length 
fashionable in the wider society, with the younger girls more likely to wear 
the fashionable shorter skirts, Other results showed that the greater the home 
support of the religious norms, the greater was the girl's adherence to them, 
Although the religious school was associated with greater adherence to the 
religious norms, a closer analysis suggested that this was largely due to selec 
tivity. When the religious norm support by the family was controlled, the 
differences between the schools disappeared except for the girls with high home 
Support, suggesting that the school has significant impact only upon those girls 
who are already most likely to adhere to the religious standards. The data als 
showed that girls who lived in off-campus apartments tended to adhere less to 
the religious norms than those living at home or on the campus, probably dut 
to selective reasons, Positive correlations appeared between adherence to the 
religious norms and academic achievement both in high school and college 
suggesting that the more adhering girl may have also adopted other traditional 
middle-class values of striving and achievement. The CN variable was not 
predictive of norm adherence, except that those moderate in CN adhered mot 
to the religious norms than those high or low in CN for those from medium 
support families. No such differences appeared for high or low family support 
groups. 


Department of Psychology 
6 J. S. Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84601 


2 Levinson, D. J. Chauvinistic Nationalism: Toward a socio-psychological analyst 
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EFFECT OF A FRIEND DYING UPON 
ATTITUDES TOWARD DEATH* 


Suicide Prevention and Crisis Service, Buffalo, New York 


Davi» LESTER AND ELIZABETH С. Kam 


Few studies have investigated the factors that determine the development of 
the fear of death of people.! The present study was part of a series investigat- 
ing factors that might be influential in the development of death attitudes and 
was designed to study the effect of the recent experience of the death of a close 
friend on the attitudes toward death of the individual. 

The questionnaire on death attitudes was based on Middleton’s.? It was 
distributed to 188 female undergraduates at an Eastern girl's college and 100 
were completed. Because of the subject of the questionnaire, it was considered 
unethical to pressure the remaining Ss to complete the questions. The median 
age of the Ss was 20 years (range 17-23). Of the 100 Ss, 50 had experienced 
the death of a close friend or relative in the last five years and 50 had not.® * 
"These two groups differed on four items. "Those who had experienced a recent 
loss thought of their own death more frequently (X? = 4.01, df = 1, $ < 
0.05), were more inclined to entertain thoughts of some specific disease as a 
cause of death (X? — 5.11, df — 1, < 0.05), were more likely to picture 
death as horribly painful (Fisher exact û = .04), and were more likely to be 
depressed by cemeteries (Fisher exact p = .04).5 ; 

The two groups did not differ significantly on the following items: imagin- 
ing oneself as dead or dying, thinking of an accident as a cause of death, 
wishing oneself were dead, dreaming of death or dying, being shocked or dis- 
gusted by the thought of suicide, thinking about suicide, being depressed by 


c * Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 11, 1970. 
opyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
1 Leid D. d ДА, and correlation studies of the fear of death. Psychol. Bull., 
1967, 67, 27-36. Psychological studies of the fear of death, Lumen Vitae, 1970, ш = 
2 Middleton, W. C. Some reactions toward death among college students. J. Abn. 
Soe o 1936, 31, E A 
is equal division of Ss occurred by chance. 5 S $ 
4 This КАПСА was first of the 17 structured questions. Its position may have af. 


ected the responses of the Ss. However, Lester (Studies on death-attitude scales. Psy- 
chol. В. , (Studi 

. Rep., 1969, 24, 182) found no effect on later responses to а death questionnaire 

| lished study) has found no 


from answering the earlier questions. Also, Lester (unpublishe u 

systematic effects from the position of an item in a death questionnaire on the response 

to that item. if ori 
5 On the basis of chance, only one comparison would be expected to give a signifi 

cant difference. 
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funerals, liking to read about death, being depressed by stories about ( 
being fascinated with newspaper stories about death, fearing death, wishin 
live after death, worrying over whether a future life exists, wishing to k 
whether a life after death exists, believing in a life after death, and being m 
anxious by having to answer the questionnaire. However, on each of й 
with one exception (being depressed by funerals) those Ss with experience 
a recent loss were more preoccupied with thoughts of death and dyi 
more depressed or fearful (binominal p = .02). 

It is clear, therefore, that experiences of recent loss does affect a 
toward death, However, it is also clear that the effect of recent loss is 
strong. The effect was noticeable on only a few items. For example, al 
those experiencing a recent loss were more likely to fear death than tho 
had not experienced a recent loss, the difference was very small (X2 = 
df = 1). The existence of a weak, but nonetheless consistent, effect from 
perience of a recent loss suggests that recent loss serves only to modify: 
slightly already existing attitudes toward death, It is most probable, then 
that the determinants of attitudes toward death must be sought in еайіё 
periences. i 
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3. Analyses of results should be placed in the present tense only when there 
is no doubt that reference is being made to the subjects or informants of the 
investigation ; otherwise the past tense is mandatory. “Group A is found to be 
more liberal than Group B"—the tense is correct because the data are at hand. 
But it may mot be said that “A’s are more liberal than B’s” because thereby the 
spurious impression is created that all A’s who have ever lived or will ever live 
have been or will be more liberal than B’s, which may or may not be true. 
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) ETHNIC AWARENESS IN FILIPINO CHILDREN*! 
4 Departments of Psychology, Philippine Normal College and McGill University 


MARIA FE Jamias, RENATO Y. PABLO, AND DONALD M. TAYLOR 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Ethnic identification forms an important feature of children’s perceptions of 

themselves and other groups; however, little is known about the development 
} of these impressions especially in multiethnic societies. 

Lehrer (6) and Harley, Rosenbaum, and Schwartz (3) found that after 
about the age of 5, Jewish children in the United States, when directly ques- 
tioned, gave evidence of knowing their ethnic affiliation. Similarly, Horowitz 
(4) and Clarke and Clarke (2) have reported that White and Negro Ameri- 
can children of the same age readily identified themselves and each other in 
terms of racial affiliation. Swiss children, it seems, do not fully comprehend 
which national group they belong to until the age of 8 or 10 (7). Thus, it ap- 

+ pears that by the age of 6, many children are at least aware of their ethnic 
affiliation when asked about it directly. 

A comprehensive cross-cultural study by Lambert and Klineberg (5) indi- 

і cated that children do not often spontaneously give ethnic affiliation responses 

to the question “What are you?” As these authors note, children's responses to 
questions designed to assess ethnic identity are difficult to interpret, since the 
Ss’ answers are highly influenced by the context in which the responses are 

X elicited, For example, іп a school setting, the child may be prone to respond 
“I am a student." On the other hand, if the child responds yes when asked 
“Are you a Canadian?” or “Are you a Filipino?" it is difficult to assume that 
ethnic affiliation is a salient feature of the child's identity. 

- 'The present experiment used a modified picture identification task to elicit 
ethnic responses without asking the child his ethnic affiliation directly. This 
was accomplished by having E present and identify for the child, pictures of 

à people representing different ethnic groups. The child was then asked “What 
are you?” and it was anticipated that the context would heighten the possibility 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 15, 1970, 
] and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
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of children revealing their ethnic affiliation. The technique was designed 
specifically to determine whether children in a multi-ethnic society identified 
more strongly with their regional group or with the nation as a whole. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss for this experiment were 90 Filipino boys who were members of the 
Tagalog regional group. The children were selected so as to include an equal 
number of 6, 8, and 10 year olds. The 6-year-old children attended a private 
kindergarten school, while the older children were enrolled in a public ele- 
mentary school in the same area, 


2. Materials 


‘The stimulus materials consisted of 22 individual sketches. Four of the 
drawings were of Americans, four were of Chinese, and the remaining 14 
depicted Filipinos who could also serve as representatives of various regional 
groups in the Philippines, The artist highlighted physiognomic differences, as 
well as the unique clothing habits of these ethnic groups. The Americans, for 
instance, had blond hair and were dressed in business suits or sweaters, while 
the Chinese sketches emphasized facial features and all wore the traditional 
Chinese samfu. The Filipino sketches depicted common physical characteristics, 
so that each picture could represent a Filipino, as well as any one of three 
regional groups. In total, therefore, the sketches represented three national 
groups (Filipino, American, Chinese) and three regional groups (Tagalog, 
Tlocano, Visayan). 


3. Procedure 


The 90 Ss were individually administered the picture identification task. 
The procedure for each of the 11 trials was as follows. The child was shown 
two sketches simultaneously (e.g., an American and an Ilocano). E then 
pointed to one sketch and asked “What is he?” After the child had responded, 
this same question was repeated for the second sketch. Regardless of the S’s 
responses to these questions, Ё then told the child about the ethnic affiliation of 
the person represented in each sketch. The purpose of this exercise was not only 
to record S's identification of the person in each sketch, but, more importantly, 
to provide the child with a response set just prior to asking the critical question 
“What are you?” The child’s response to this final question was coded as to 
whether it was an ethnic identity response (each S belonged to the Fı ilipino 
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national group and T'agalog regional group) or whether the response was of 
the "other" variety. 

The same procedure was followed for each of the 11 pairs of sketches. The 
child received no feedback about the possible correctness or incorrectness of his 
answer to the 11 questions about himself. 

The order of the 11 trials and specific pairing of sketches was designed to 
provide three different ethnic response sets. The first five pairs of sketches 
always involved one person whom the child was told belonged to a regional 
group (Tagalog, Ilocano, or Visayan), while the person in the other sketch 
was described as having national affiliation (Filipino, Chinese, or American). 
Thus, for the first five trials, the $ was provided with a national/regional set 
such that responses to the question “What are you?” should reveal whether 
regional affiliation (Tagalog) or national identity (Filipino) was dominant 
for the S. The final six trials involved three regional/regional pairs (eg. 
Visayan/Ilocano) and three national/national pairs (e.g., American/Filipino). 
The order of the sketches was counterbalanced; however, the five regional/ 
national response set conditions always preceded the national/national and 
regional/regional trials: 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


'The picture identification task made it possible to assess Ss’ accuracy in 
recognizing sketches of persons representing two important outgroups and, 
more importantly, to study children’s self-perception in terms of ethnic iden- 
tity. The Ss’ responses with respect to these two questions were analyzed by 
means of analyses of variance and will be discussed separately. 


1. Accuracy of Identification 


Before Ss were asked to indicate their ethnic affiliation, the children were 
required to judge the nationality of the persons represented by each of the 22 
sketches. Four of these pictures portrayed а Chinese person and another four 
were of Americans, Ss, therefore, received an accuracy score out of four for 
their ability to identify Chinese and American pictures and these scores served 
as the dependent measure for a 2 X 3 analysis of variance with the first 
factor involving repeated measures. The factors for this analysis were accuracy 
of identification (Chinese vs. American), and age of S (6 years ©з. 8 years 
vs. 10 years). 

For this analysis, significant main effects were obtained for both factors 
and the interaction involving these two dimensions was also significant. The 
main effect for age of § (F = 9.85 at 2, 87 df, р < .01) revealed that 10- 
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IDENTIFICATION SCORES 


6 Year 8 Year 1p edr 


Old Old 


FIGURE 1 
INTERACTION OF AGE OF Ss AND ETHNIC GROUP IDENTIFIED FOR Ss’ 
ACCURACY IN IDENTIFYING SKETCHES 


Id 


year-old children were generally more accurate (X = 2.60) than 8-year-old 
children (X = 1.45) than were the 6-year-old children (X — 1.40). As well, 
Ss were more accurate in identifying Chinese pictures (X — 2.05) than those 
of Americans (X = 1.58; F = 13.26 at 1, 87 df, p < .01). Although Amer- 
icans are physiognomically probably more distinct than the Chinese, Ss were 
more accurate in identifying the Chinese. It is possible that the Chinese are 
a more salient group for these Ss because of the prominence of this group in 
the city of Manila where the children in the present study live. The significant 
interaction (F = 5.04 at 1, 87 df, p < .05) presented in Figure 1 reveals, 
however, that not all age groups identified Chinese pictures more accurately 
than those of Americans. Both the 6- and 10-year-old children conformed to 
the main effect in terms of their accuracy, however, the 8-year-olds were not 
as accurate in their identification of Chinese pictures, It is possible that 6-year- 
old children have learned about Chinese people and therefore are sensitive to 
the pictures. By the age of 8, however, children have probably been introduced 
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to other Asian peoples (e.g. Japanese, Thais, Malaysians, etc.) and as a 
result they have difficulty distinguishing one group from another. At 10 years 
of age this confusion has probably disappeared and Ss have little difficulty 
identifying Chinese pictures, despite their physiognomic similarity to Filipinos 
when compared to Americans. The results, in general, indicate that ethnic per- 
ception is selective. Campbell (1) and Tajfel, Sheikh, and Gardner (8) have 
hypothesized that members of one group accentuate differences between them- 
selves and other rival outgroups and perhaps this phenomena explains why 
the children in the present study were accurate in their identification of Chinese 


people. 


2. Ethnic Identification 


For the first five trials, Ss were provided with a national and regional set 
simultaneously when asked the question "What are you ?" and Ss were assigned 
a separate regional, national, and other score based on their five responses. 
The results were analyzed by means of a 3 X 3 analysis of variance with the 
factors involving type of response (national vs. regional vs. other) and age of 
$ (6 years vs. 8 years vs. 10 years). Since each $'s score totaled five, it was 
not possible to obtain a main effect for age of S and, hence, a significant in- 
* teraction would be anticipated if this factor was operative. 

For this analysis a significant main effect for type of response was obtained 
and this factor also entered into a significant interaction with age of $. In 
terms of type of response, when provided with the national/regional set, 
Ss identified themselves most often with their regional group (X = 2.02), 
"other" responses (X — 1.81) received the next highest score, and national 
responses (X = 1.11) were given least often (Е = 3.49 at 2, 174 df, 
p < .05). It seems, therefore, that Ss maintain stronger identification with 
their regional group (Tagalog) than they do with the national group (Fili- 
pino). The nature of the interaction (Figure 2) provides a more detailed 
description of Ss’ responses. 

The interaction (Е = 8.69 at 4, 174 df, p < .01) appears to result from 
the large number of “other” responses given by the youngest Ss and the infre- 
quent responses of this type given by the oldest chilrden. This suggests that 
either the national /regional set which E gave all $s was not effective with the 
younger children, or that the youngest Ss had not learned to identify strongly 

‘with an ethnic group. Although the present analysis does not allow for a 
confident selection of either hypothesis, it is clear from Figure 2 that for all 
age groups Ss identified more with their regional group than with the national 
group. 
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FIGURE 2 
INTERACTION OF AGE OF Ss AND TYPE OF RESPONSE 
For Ss’ ETHNIC AFFILIATION RESPONSES 


The second analysis of Ss’ self-identification used responses on the final six а 
pairs of pictures. For three of these trials, Ss were given а national/national 
set (i.e., two sketches identified by the E as representing national groups) and 
three trials where both pictures were identified as regional group members. 
Ss' responses were analyzed by means of a 3 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance 
with repeated measures on the last two factors. The factors included age of 5 
(6 years vs. 8 years vs. 10 years), set provided by E (National/national vs. 
regional/regional), and type of responses (national vs. regional). For this 
analysis a significant main effect was obtained for age of § (F = 18.50 at 2, 
87 @f b < 01). The 10-year-old Ss gave the most ethnic related responses 
(X = 1.47), followed by the 8-year-olds (X = 1.17), with the 6-year-old Ss 
giving the least number of ethnic responses (X = 0.68). Again a main effect 
for the type of response was obtained (F = 9.25 at 1, 87 df, р < .05) and Ss Я 
gave more regional responses (X — 1.45) than national responses (X — 0.76). 
Finally a significant interaction (F = 15.38 at 1, 87 df, р < .01) involving 


set and type of response was obtained. This interaction is plotted in Figure 3 
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and the pattern of responses suggests that the set provided to the Ss did influ- 
ence their responses. That is, Ss gave more regional responses under the 
regional set condition than under the national set condition; and under the 
national set condition, although regional responses still dominated, there was 
an increase in national score and corresponding decrease in the mean regional 
score. This finding suggests that in the first analysis, the number of “other” 
responses given by the 6-year-old $ (see Figure 2) was the result of a lack 
of ethnic identification by the 6-year-old children and not entirely the result 
of these Ss not being sensitive to the set provided by the E. 

The two analyses reported in this section demonstrate that children iden- 
tify more with their regional group (Tagalog) than with the national group 
(Filipino). The results of the second analysis indicated that Ss were at least 
partially influenced by the set provided; however, regional responses were 
dominant. This regional affiliation appears to have begun at age 6 and becomes 
crystallized by the age of 10. Further research will be required to monitor 
the nature of children’s ethnic identity beyond the age of those tested in the 
present study. If regional affiliation becomes further solidified, it seems clear 
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that national unity will be difficult to achieve in a multiethnic society like the 
Philippines. However, it is possible that regional affiliation develops initially, 
but is followed by a growing identity with the nation as a whole. 


D. SUMMARY 


The experiment was designed to investigate Filipino children's self-percep- 
tion in terms of ethnic identity and to assess how accurately they recognized 
sketches of persons representing two important outgroups: viz., Americans 
and Chinese, Each of the 90 Tagalog male Ss (ages 6, 8, and 10 years) was 
individually administered a picture identification test designed to assess Ss' 
ethnic affiliation. "The results demonstrated that the frequency of identifying 
with an ethnic group increased with age and that children identified more 
often with their regional group (Tagalog) than with the national group 
(Filipino). The Ss were more accurate in recognizing Chinese pictures than 
those representing Americans, implying that accuracy of ethnic perception is 
related to the frequency of contact with the group. 
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THE VERBAL INTELLIGENCE OF ATHENIANS* 


The Athenian Institute of Anthropos, Athens, Greece 


JaMzs С. Gzorcas, Vasso VASSILIOU, AND Haris Katakis? 


А. INTRODUCTION 


During the past few years, we have been investigating psychological phe- 
nomena, how they emerge within the Greek culture and their similarities to 
and differences from other cultures. We have employed representative samples 
in our studies in order to illuminate better the broad spectrum of psychological 
response to socioeconomic and other determining factors in the culture, In 
most of our studies we have employed as independent variables sex, age, edu- 
cation, socioeconomic status, and milieu. A working definition of “milieu” 
could be the interaction of sex, age, education, socioeconomic, and other vari- 
ables in a particular environmental setting. 

We have used various psychological techniques with representative samples 
to measure patterns of personality and cognitive functioning. The Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (7) in Athens was related to sex and educational level. TAT 
Story Sequence Analysis has indicated that the Greek adolescent’s needs for 
achievement are related more to family than to individual expectations, These 
patterns differed from those of American adolescents. The Rorschach tech- 
nique has shown that socioeconomic or educational factors in Greece have lit- 
tle effect on Rorschach variables but that certain aspects of Greek personality 
functioning differ from those found in the United States (1). Studies with 
the Semantic Differential (3, 4) and Behavioral Differential have indicated 
that many concepts differ significantly from those in other cultures, and that 
variations due to socioeconomic status are found within the Greek culture (5). 

The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale has been adapted to a variety of 
cultures (2). Results have indicated that in some cultures, minimal adaptation 
of items is necessary and that norms are quite similar to those in the United 
States. In other cultures, extensive revision of items is necessary and significant 
differences in norms are observed. 

This study is concerned with the verbal intelligence of Athenians, as ex- 
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plored through the Information, Comprehension, and Similarities subtests of 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (8). The psychometric properties of 
the scales will be reported and related to findings in the United States. The 
effects of sex, age, educational and cultural variables on these scales and their 
relevance to the Greek culture will be discussed. This study will also explore 
the similarities and differences between Greek and American responses to the 
scales. 


B. METHOD 


'The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale subtests used were Information, 
Comprehension, and Similarities. The 14 items of the Comprehension subtest 
were translated into Greek, with care taken to maintain the meaning of the 
items, The 13 items of the Similarities subtest were translated exactly. The 
Information subtest was constructed anew. Some items are identical to Wechs- 
ler's—i.e., *What is the shape of a ball?” “Who wrote the Iliad ?" “What is 
the Koran?” Some items parallel Wechsler’s—i.e., “What are the colors of the 
Greek flag?” “What is the population of Greece?” “What is the capital of 
the United States?" Some items were constructed especially for the Greek cul- 
ture—i.e., “Who was Lord Byron?" “Who was Constantine Paleologos?” 
“Who was Solon during the archaic period?” Some of Wechsler’s items de- 
rived from the Greek were not used—i.e., “What is the main theme of the 
Book of Genesis?” “What is Ethnology?"— because they would probably be 
too simple for the Greek culture. 

The tests were administered by trained interviewers who have had consider- 
able experience in face-to-face interviewing, and were specifically trained for 
this project. The method of administration was similar to that in the WAIS 
manual, The tests were given together with a larger questionnaire pertaining 
to opinion polling and market research. The Information subtest was given 
separately to 400 Athenians, The Comprehension and Similarities subtests 
were given together to another group of 400 Athenians. The interviewers re- 
tested, within one week of the original testing, 100 of the 400 Athenians as an 
estimate of the retest reliability of the scales, 

A modified probability sampling procedure was used. This sampling proce- 
pr сше y con ge (7). Briefly, from a complete directory 
Eight households were Vc UE gi x вн ae Wi E 
selected a household in every third wid үз ОУ Ve pee от 
Те клу Es ential building. Selection of floor and 
Modi. ie ye er ud T instructions. The youngest present in the 

, » Was interviewed. The proportions of males and 
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females were preset at 47 and 53 percent respectively. The interviews were 
carried out from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Because the Greek working day breaks 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., all respondents are likely to be at home during these 
time periods.) "The resulting sample was representative of the metropolitan 
Athens area in terms of sex, age, education, and socioeconomic status. 

The criteria used to score the protocols were primarily those developed by 
Wechsler (8). Because Greek $s gave some culture-specific responses, these 
were incorporated into the Wechsler criteria, Criteria for the Information 
subtest were developed by the authors, following the general lines of Wechs- 


ler's Information criteria. 
4 
C. RESULTS 


1. Means and Standard Deviations 


In general, the means of the three tests begin at a high level and gradually 
decline as age increases. This decrease of raw scores with increase in age is 
similar to Wechsler's findings (9). Tests for overall sex differences resulted 
in critical ratios significant at the .01 level for each of the three tests. 

Males receive higher scores than females at each age level on each of the 
tests, Wechsler found that males scored higher than females on the Informa- 
tion and Comprehension subtests, but females received higher scores than 
males on the Similarities subtest (9, p. 147). 


`2. Scaled Scores 


The raw scores were converted into scaled scores in the same manner as 
Wechsler, The percentile ranks were transformed into normalized Z scores 
with mean of 10 and standard deviation of 3. Because of the sex differences, 
separate norms were calculated for males and females. The resulting scaled 
scores for the Comprehension and Similarities subtest are essentially truncated 
at the lower levels of the distribution. This is due to a significant proportion 
of the representative sample receiving extremely low scores. The fact that 
these scores are grouped together means that the use of these subtests for the 
identification of mental retardates should be done with caution. One would be 
placed in the uncomfortable position of classifying people “mentally retarded” 
merely because they are from the lowest socioeconomic level. The Information 
subtest raw scores were not as skewed, possibly because the scale was con- 
structed anew. : 

The Athenian mean scores, converted to scaled scores with the use of 
Wechsler’s American norms (8), resulted in scaled scores of 7 for Compre- 
hension, and 6,7,8 for Similarities (both sexes). To infer from this that 
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Athenians are less intelligent than Americans would be misleading. This result 
is most likely due to Wechsler's criteria for item selection as reflected in the 
American culture. "That is, Wechsler made his final selection of items from a 
large pool. The items were given to groups of individuals of known intelli- 
gence level. Those items which showed increasing frequency of success with 
higher intellectual level were eventually selected —that is, the biserial correla- 
tion between item success and an independent criterion of intelligence. If the 
same procedure had been followed in Athens with the use of Wechsler's orig- 
inal pool of items, it is likely that a different set of items, relevant to the 
Greek culture, would have been selected. This is probably why these items do 
not discriminate as well in Athens, and possibly why the frequency distribu- 
tions were positively skewed. 

"The results of the Information subtest are revealing in this respect. Wechs- 
ler's Information subtest has 29 items, while we have 34. The Athenian mean 
score is 17 to 19 for males. This would result in a scaled score of 11 and 12 
on Wechsler's norms, This comparison is of course not legitimate, but it infers 
that if we take into account only the mean number of items passed in the two 
cultures, these means are similar, 


The Athenian mean scores of the Comprehension and Similarities subtests 
were significantly lower than the means of the American norms, particularly 


female scores, This indicates that these American norms cannot be employed 
in Greece, 


3. Reliability 


Retest reliability was determined by retesting one quarter of the sample, 100 
8s, approximately one week after the original testing, The retest reliabilities 
(Pearson product-moment correlation) of the Information, Comprehension, 
and Similarities subtests are respectively r = .88, .72, and .78, Wechsler (9 
р. 102) reports retest reliabilities of 86 ссн 
same subtests, 


The internal consistency of the subtests was d 
Richardson formula. The Information, 


» 74, and .71, respectively, for these 


formula, the disparity between the te- 
might appear, 
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4. Education 


'The validity of these tests of intelligence depends upon the degree of corre- 
lation between scores and an independent criterion of intellectual achievement. 
Educational achievement has been found to correlate consistently with scores 
in verbal intelligence. The highest grade completed by each subject in our 
sample was correlated with his score on each subtest. The correlations between 
education and the Information, Comprehension, and Similarities subtests are 
respectively r = .68, .47, and .41. Wechsler (9, p. 251) reports, for ages 25- 
34, correlations of .66, .51, and .52, respectively, for these same subtests, It is 
interesting to note that the correlation between the three subtests and educa- 
tion for the 18- to 34-year-olds in Athens is .80, .54, and .62, respectively, for 
the three tests. 

The fact that the Information subtest correlated highest with education 
might be expected, since the items are factual and more dependent on learning 
in school, The correlation with the Comprehension subtest is lowest. Again 
this might be expected, since this subtest should measure “common sense” or 
“Judgement” that is more dependent on generalizing from daily experiences 
and that is less dependent on learning in school, This same trend was found 
in Wechsler’s findings (9). 

It was hypothesized that because of the increasing literacy rate in Greece, 
Ss 34 years and below should correlate higher with education than Ss 35 years 
and above, That is, younger Athenians have had more opportunity for educa- 
tion than older Athenians, and the correlations between scores and education 
should reflect this. These differences were found and the hypothesis was sup- 
ported. Wechsler (9, p. 251) reports that his older Ss correlated higher with 
education than the younger Ss—that is, results opposite to ours on these three 
subtests. This finding emphasizes the important effect of education on intelli- 
gence test scores, as well as the effect of cultural changes in Greece. 

Females were found to correlate higher with education than males on the 
three subtests. (This finding appears relevant to the sex role imposed by the 
culture (6). The female, especially in the Greek culture, has traditionally 
been in less contact with the outside world. She is expected to concern herself 
with the family, with raising children, with the home, and less with matters 
of the “outside world.” The male has more contact with the “outside world.” 
The consistently higher scores of males on each of the subtests supports this, 
We interpreted the higher correlation of females with education as indicating 
that her sources of information about the outside world are relatively restricted 
and dependent on knowledge acquired from authority, Her sources of knowl- 
edge may be the school, church, or male authority figures. But since her role 
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excludes her from having to deal with the nonfamily world, she tends to ac- 
cept passively what she has learned without the need to question or to investi- 
gate further. It will be important to see the effect of increasing literacy and 
urbanization on this relationship in the future. The males’ sources of informa- 
tion are broader, more varied, and less dependent on school learning. 


5. Urbanization 


Recent years have seen a strong urbanization trend in Greece, Athens has 
grown from a city of 750,000 in 1951 to over 2,000,000 at the present time. 
It was thought that if there are urban-rural differences in intelligence, these 
differences might be detected by correlating scores on the subtests with number 
of years living in Athens. The resulting coefficients indicated no relationship. 
This does not deny possible urban-rural differences, This question may have 
to be investigated through a different approach, 


6. Information Subtest 


Because the Information items are not identical with Wechsler’s, comparing 
total performance between the two cultures is not very meaningful. However, 
a few items common to the Greek and American cultures are interesting to 
note. "Who wrote Faust?” is answered correctly by 25 percent of Athenians, 
compared to 7 percent of Americans. "Who wrote the Iliad?” becomes an 
easier item in Athens than in the United States, but not as easy as one might 
expect, since only 47 percent answer correctly, What is the Koran?" was 
passed by 61 percent of Athenians, while only 15 percent of Americans know 
the answer, This might be expected, since the Greeks had immediate experi- 
ences with the Turkish culture. “How many weeks in a year?” was answered 
correctly by only 29 percent of Atheni 
icans. The reason behind this is 


H t 1 ө. DE 2 
passing in the two cultures was quite similar: for example, “Flag,” “Ball,” 
“Months,” “Vatican,” 


7. Comprehension Subtest 
According to Wechsler (9, 


Г р. 69) the Comprehension subtest taps “сот- 
mon sense," and “. . , depend: 


5 upon the possession of a certain amount of 
eral ability to evaluate Past experience. The 
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characteristics of the Greek culture. The correct response to “What should 
you do i£ while in the movies you were the first person to see smoke and fire?" 
according to American criteria, should be centered about notifying responsible 
authorities, Incorrect responses are centered about panic reactions. In the 
American sample (9, 1958, p. 247) 80 percent passed, making it a relatively 
easy item, In our results 43 percent of the males and only 22 percent of the 
females answer it correctly, making it a very difficult item. The low percent 
of females passing this item might indicate that the female does not perceive 
independent social action. She is culturally expected to follow the male, Sex 
differences were also found in the following items, in each case males obtaining 
higher scores: “Why should. people pay taxes?” “If you were lost in the forest 
in the daytime, how would you go about finding your way out?" and “Why 
does land in the city cost more than land in the country?” On no item did fe- 
males score higher than males. 

These results illustrate the difference in sex role and how it influences in- 
tellectual functioning. The “smoke and fire” item suggests that irresponsible 
and panic reactions may take place under stress, The lower females response 
on this item and on the item pertaining to being lost in the forest suggests the 
female’s helplessness and tendency to panic in an unfamiliar environment. 
During centuries of invasions by barbarians, the female was fearful of leaving 
the house. Even in present day Greece, there are certain rural areas where the 
woman should not walk alone in the public square of the village. The woman 
was and still is concerned with matters of the household. The fact that women 
score significantly lower than men on the above items and on items concerning 
taxes and the value of land in the city is consistent with the above discussion. 

The question “One swallow doesn’t make a summer,” which has the almost 
exact Greek equivalent, “One swallow doesn’t make (bring) spring,” was 
easily the most difficult comprehension item. One response, scored incorrect, 
was consistently given by Athenians: “You need more than one person in or- 
der to succeed." This response reflects the Greek's dependence upon the “in- 
group” in order to achieve in life (6). 


8. Similarities Subtest 
There were no significant differences between the responses of Greeks and 
Americans on this subtest, except for the slightly revised order of items men- 
tioned previously, 
D. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Sex affected the subtest scores. Males received significantly higher scores 
than females on all three subtests. Sex differences in responses to individual 
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items may be relevant to sex roles in the culture. Females correlated higher 
with education than males, interpreted as related to the cultural role of the 
female. 

2. Younger $s tended to correlate higher with education than older Ss, 
suggesting the effects of increased literacy in Greece. 

3. American norms cannot be used in Greece. 

4. The differences between the two cultures in responding to these WAIS 
subtests have been emphasized. But one should not neglect the communalities 
found. The relationship between average scores and age was similar in both 
cultures, The retest reliabilities of the three subtests were essentially identi- 
cal. The Kuder-Richardson reliabilities in Athens were consistent with the 
Spearman-Brown reliabilities found in the United States. In Athens, the cor- 
relations between scores and education revealed the effects of age and sex, 
while these results were not found in the United States, But the overall cor- 
telations of scores with education in Athens and in the United States are re- 
markably similar, 

These results suggest that the psychometric properties of the tests are quite 
similar in both cultures. Temporal stability is related more to the content of 
the subtests than to cultural effects. The same conclusion applies to internal 
consistency. 

The fact that the degree of relationship between verbal intelligence and 
academic achievement in the cultures is so similar is particularly remarkable, 
considering that the content and techniques of educational institutions in 
Greece and the United States are so different. 


E. Summary 


The verbal intelligence of Athenians was studied through the Information, 
Comprehension, and Similarities subtests of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale. The three scales were given to 400 Athenians, 18 years and above, rep- 
resentative in terms of sex, age, education, and socioeconomic status. Mean 
scores of males were higher than females on the three subtests. Females corre- 
lated higher than males with education. Older Ss correlated lower than 
younger Ss with education. Retest reliability, internal consistency, and average 
scores in relation to age were consistent between the two cultures. The effects 
of sex role, literacy level, and other cultural variables on verbal intelligence 
are discussed. The overall findings suggest that verbal intelligence, as mea- 
sured by these subtests, is valid across these two cultures, 
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FUTURE TIME PERSPECTIVES OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN AMERICA AND IN INDIA** 
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ROBERT D. MEADE 


А. INTRODUCTION 


As a theoretical construct, time perspective was introduced by Frank (2) 
although similar ideas had been presented earlier by Lewin (6) and related 
concepts have been of significance to other personality theorists, such as Freud 
(3) and Piaget (16). The construct later became of central importance in the 
theoretical development of Lewin and was particularly significant to his work 
with levels of aspiration (9). This construct is, then, one of considerable im- 
portance to both theory and experiment in the field of human motivation. 

Lewin defined time perspective as “The totality of the individual’s views of 
his psychological future and his psychological past existing at a given time 

..” (8, p. 75). Further, “Persons of all ages are influenced by the manner 
in which they see the future, that is by their expectations, fears and hopes . . 
(7, p. 878). ; 

A number of empirical investigations to assess future time perspectives, 
other than those employing the traditional level of aspiration experiments, 
have been reported. For example, Wallace (18), using a type of projective 
test adapted from Barndt and Johnson (1) in which Ss completed a story 
from a sentence given to them, found that schizophrenics generally have a re- 
duced length of future time perspective when compared with nonschizophre- 
nics. Kastenbaum (4), using a similar technique, found that elderly people 
have a short time perspective for their own personal activities but not for 
events generally. 

Both of these studies, as well as others reviewed by Kastenbaum (5), were 
conducted on American Ss and no psychological investigations dealing with 
future time perspectives have been reported from other cultures. Since Lewin 
(7, 8) has indicated that time perspective as an aspect of personality is devel- 
oped through learning, education, and socialization, it would seem that differ- 
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search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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ent learning experiences provided by different cultural groups would produce 
variations in personal time perspectives of people who have been conditioned 
in those different cultures. Meade (13), for example, has shown that immedi- 
ate future expectations of Hindu college students in India are less realistic 
than those from America. These levels of aspiration data were explained by 
the assumption that American aspirations are influenced by one's own past 
performance, while Hindu culture has taught that what one attains at any 
time in life is affected only to a small degree by his personal efforts. As a re- 
sult, it was thought that the Indian students had paid little attention to the 
results of past performance which resulted in their high and unrealistic goal 
discrepance scores. ; 

Future time perspectives are generally considered to go beyond the immedi- 
ate situation usually employed in level of aspiration experiments. The present 
investigation was undertaken to compare the long-range outlooks in the areas 
of economic, educational, political, and occupational goals and expectations of 
college students in American and Hindu cultures as indicated by future time 
perspectives. These general fields of interest are of concern to students in 
nearly all cultures. Since human motivation involves actions that are, in part, 
determined by expectations of the future, as in the development and initiation 
of plans for attaining certain determined goals, an assessment of future time 
perspectives is useful in attempting to understand differences in motivation 
between different cultures, such as those discussed by McClelland (11). 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Fifty male Hindu students attending college in Northern India and 50 
male American college students were used as Ss. All four of the major caste 
groupings were represented in the Indian sample. 


2. Testing Materials 


Four short, present-tense sentences (written in English for Americans and 
in both English and Hindi for the Indians), one to a mimeographed page with 
spaces for story completion below each sentence were used. 


3. Procedure 


‚ А number of different techniques, including interviews, questionnaires, and 
standard projective tests, were considered as possibilities for быр ше 
perspectives. in both groups of $$. "These, along with the McClelland e£ al. 
(12) technique for assessing achievement motivation which involves $'s dis- 
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cussing (among other things) the outcomes (future) of the projective stories, 
were rejected because future events are suggested to S by Ё as a part of the 
instructions to him. Similarly, two of the story completion sentences used by 
Wallace (18) and Kastenbaum (4) also suggested future outcomes to Ss and, 
hence, were rejected. The present investigator wished to avoid any such past 
or future suggestions to Ss, and to allow them a free choice to determine as 
individually as possible to what extent their responses would involve past, 
present, and/or future events. 

The technique finally developed, while broadening the latitude within 
which Ss could respond as indicated above, however, narrowed it in still an- 
other way. Rather than allowing Ss to choose from an almost infinite number 
of subject matters and goals which they could discuss in the completion of a 
story, E was interested in four categories of activities that are of general con- 
cern to college males in both India and America, as well as elsewhere—i.e., 
economic, political, occupational, and educational activities. As a result of 
these considerations, four present-tense sentences, each of which represented 
a minimum amount of personal accomplishment by the stated person in each 
of the four categories, were devised. Initials of the person on whom the story 
centered were used in place of proper names to avoid possible suggestion of 
caste or community to which the mentioned person might belong, since this 
might alter the type of story that would be composed by Indian Ss. То insure 
comparability between the two cultural groups being tested, initials were also 
used with the American sample. To increase the likelihood of personal identi- 
fication with the stories, masculine pronouns were used in the initial sentences. 
"The sentences chosen were (a) L. B. is beginning his new job. (5) D. S. re- 
ceives his degree today. (c) M. B. is elected and is taking his post. (4) R. M. 
has five thousand rupees (or dollars) to his account. 

Subjects were given these instructions: “1 am going to give you a series of 
four brief sentences, one at a time. Using each of these sentences as a first line, 
I would like for you to compose a brief story. The content of the story can be 
anything you choose, but make it follow from the subject I give you as a first 
line. Make your story both interesting and imaginative, but also make it as 
realistic as possible—that is, make it something that could happen in real life 
rather than making it entirely fantasy or mythological.” 

The Indian portion of the study was administered by an Indian assistant 
and the American portion of the study by an American assistant, At no time 
did the American investigator appear before the Indian Ss. A period of 15 
minutes was allowed for each of the four stories. On completion of the writ- 
ing, the Indian stories were translated into English, if necessary, by two In- 
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dian college professors who are bilingual in order to assure reliability of the 
translation, The American stories were scored by two American college pro- 
fessors also to assure reliability. All stories were then categorized by these 
same judges as to whether the major themes were basically past, present, or 
future oriented. ; 


C. RESULTS 


The stories of all Ss were analyzed to determine whether their themes 
were of the past, present, or future or some combination of these. "There was 
no disagreement among the judges and all of the stories were considered usable 
as data, Although the structure of each story as presented by the initial sen- 
tence began with the present tense, no $ in either culture continued with this 
tense beyond two additional sentences. The judges then concerned themselves 
with whether the basic story content moved to a past or future oriented qual- 
ity. Of the 57 American and 15 Indian stories that were a combination of 
past and future, a further analysis was made in order to classify them as be- 


ing predominantly one or the other, All of these data, thus classified, are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Pasr AND FUTURE ORIENTATION OF AMERICAN AND INDIAN COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN Four Projective STORY CATEGORIES 


Category Indian American Chi square* p 
Educational 

Past 42 18 

Future 8 32 22.04 < .01 
Occupational 

Past 47 19 

Future 3 31 3248 < .01 
Есопотіс 

Past 41 17 

Future 9 33 21.70 < .01 
Political 

Past 45 23 

Future 5 27 20.26 < .01 


* Corrected for continuity. 


Chi square analysis of these data (corrected for continuity) indicate for all 
four categories of Stories—economical, educational 
—that American $$ are more likely to exhibit fut 
than are Indian Ss, 


» Political, and occupational 
ure time perspective themes 
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Of interest here are the results of still another analysis of the protocols, 
which was done to determine how the present degree of minimal success in- 
dicated by each of the given sentences was attained, In this case, the 175 
American and 185 Indian stories which gave this information were analyzed 
to determine whether the present state of affairs had come about as a result 
of the efforts and personal achievement of the person about whom the story 
was being composed, or because of other factors. 

For the economic story, 31 of 46 Americans and seven of 48 Indians indi- 
cated that the money had been attained because of efforts of the person named, 
while the remainder of both cultural groups wrote that it had come from 
other sources: e.g., gift or accidental finding. For the political story, 23 of 
44 Americans and 11 of 46 Indians indicated that the outcome of the election 
was because the person named had been rewarded for his past service, while 
the remainder fell to other reasons, chiefly popularity. For the occupational 
story, 26 of 45 Americans and two of 47 Indians indicated that the new job 
had been obtained because of good marks in school or college, or because of 
success in other positions, while the remainder wrote that the new job had 
come from luck or personal "pull" or conniving. For the educational story, 
24 of 40 Americans and four of 47 Indians wrote of personal hard work and 
effort on the part of the student, while the remainder chiefly ignored how it 
had come about. When these data were analyzed by chi square (corrected for 
continuity), the results are Economic, 27.60; Political, 6.57 ; Occupational, 
28.20; and Educational, 24.76. The p value for the political category is less 
than .05 and for the others it is less than .01. 


D. Discussion 


It is clear from these data that American college students are considerably 
more oriented toward future plans and events than are their Hindu counter- 
parts in India. Since the construct of human motivation is generally consid- 
ered to imply that an individual’s behavior at a given moment is, to some ex- 
tent, conditioned by his future time perspective, these projective data are of 
some importance in evaluating motivational studies that have been done in the 
Indian culture. For example, the studies which have shown that achievement 
motivation in certain cultures, including India, is lower than that of American 
and other western cultures may have been affected in part by the future time 
perspectives of the Ss whom they employed. Such would be especially the case 
in those studies which have used McClelland e£ al.’s techniques (12) of as- 
sessing achievement motivation which by instruction require $ то include in 
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his story an indication of its outcome: i.e., future expectations, Such studies, 
as a matter of course, would show a depression of achievement motivation 
Scores, 

Further indication that future time perspective is functionally related to 
personal achievement motivation is evident from the data presented here which 
show that the American Ss were far more likely to indicate that the present 
level of achievement had come about through personal work and effort, This 
was found in but a few of the Indian stories. These data tend to support 
those found in other investigations which show a lower level of achievement 
motivation when measured in the traditional way. 

Illustrative of still other effects on motivational studies that could have 
been conditioned by restricted future time perspectives is a report by Meade 
(14) which dealt with levels of aspirations of both American and Indian Ss. 
Although this study dealt with much shorter time periods, as is characteristic 
of such studies, it was found that Indian college students have much greater 
goal discrepancy scores than do Americans, These data were interpreted as 
meaning that Indian Ss are less realistic in their levels of aspiration than are 
American students. With respect to the data of the present study, it might be 
said that Indian levels of aspiration are less realistic because of restricted fu- 
ture time perspectives, 5 

In addition to viewing the data of this investigation within the framework 

` of motivation theory, other alternatives are suggested by sociological and an- 
thropological accounts [see Lewis (10) and Weber (19)]. Characteristic of 
Hindu culture is the belief that what one personally attains in his lifetime 
bears little or no relation to his own acts or personal efforts. Having had such 
learning experience, it would be expected that Ss in this kind of culture would 
concern themselves very little with future planning. Further, Indian family 
structure has traditionally been such that decisions about the affairs of its 
members are characteristically made by an elder in the family. Such conditions 
would, therefore, deprive the younger family members, of whom college stu- 

‚ dents would normally have been a part, of the necessity or the opportunity to 

_ make plans and decisions, Being less accustomed to such activities as Americans 
have traditionally found to be more or less commonplace would also be ex- 
pected to reduce the Indian’s apparent time perspectives, 

A study reported by Sundberg, Mehta, Tyler, and Green (17) presents 
data from a psychological investigation that follows from these, as well as 
other considerations. When comparison was made of the number of action 
possibilities which their Ss viewed as bein: 


T dates £ а potential aspect of their future 
lives, Indian high school students were considerably more restricted than were 
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students in America. It could be-argued that these data, as well as those given 
in the present investigation, could have resulted from the fact that in India, 
educational, economic, and employment possibilities are not as great or varied. 
as those in America and Europe. The basic instability and uncertainty of fu- 
ture jobs and finance of future training could be seen as making any kind of 
future planning unrewarding. 

Nevertheless, selected individuals, particularly in some of the Indian sub- 
cultures, have produced not only high achievement motivation but also high . 
productivity as well (10). Reports by Meade (14) and Meade and Singh 
(15) showed that in certain Indian subcultures, as well as in America, psy- 
chological time appears longer when $ is occupied in a passive way than when 
he is engaged more actively in mental work. In still other Indian subcultures, ’ 
this effect was not observed. These results were attributed mainly to the dif- 
ferential values placed on time by the various subcultures in question, In gen- 
eral, it was the groups usually considered to be more highly achieving that 
exhibited the differential effects. Since the different subcultures produced dif- 
ferent psychological time results, it would be of some value to learn whether 
these same subcultures would show differing results in a test of their future 
time perspectives as well. Since there is a theoretical relationship between mo- 
tivation and future time perspectives, it would seem appropriate that further 
utilization of this factor would yield useful data when employed in still other 
cultures, 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fifty male Hindu students attending college in Northern India and 50 
male American college students were asked to write four short stories and to 
use as their opening a sentence supplied by the investigator. All opening sen- 
tences were in the present tense and each suggested a minimum of success in 
the area of economics, occupation, education, and politics. Chi square analysis 
of the data indicated that American Ss are more likely to write stories that 
are future oriented, while Indian Ss are more likely to write stories that are 
past oriented. It was also found that the American Ss wrote significantly more | 
stories which reflected a higher level of personal work and effort, which re- 
sulted in the present state of success stated in the opening sentences of the 
stories. ў 

It was suggested that а low level of future time perspective of Indians isa 
reflection of their lower level of achievement motivation reported in this, as 
well as other investigations. The need for further research among the sub- 
cultures of India and elsewhere was indicated. 
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ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION IN AFGHANISTAN, 
BRAZIL, SAUDI ARABIA AND TURKEY* 


American University at Beirut; Catholic University at Sao Paulo; Istanbul 
University; Economic and Social Rescarch Institute, Dublin 


L. MELIKIAN, А. GINSBERG, D. CÜCELOGLU, AND К. LYNN 


The construction of a questionnaire for measuring achievement motivation 
(1) makes it possible to check McClelland’s (2) assessment of the level of 
achievement motivation in different countries from the children’s readers and 
his thesis that achievement motivation underlies the rates of economic growth. 
As a contribution towards collecting further evidence on the levels of achieve- 
ment motivation in different countries, the present paper reports results from 
four developing countries: namely, Turkey, Brazil, Saudi Arabia, and Af- 
ghanistan. 

The questionnaire was given to samples of male students attending univer- 
sities in the four countries. Results have also been obtained from female stu- 
dents in Afghanistan. "The mean scores on the achievement motivation ques- 
tionnaire from the four countries are shown in Table 1, together with means 
for British students derived from a number of British universities. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES ON THE ACHIEVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Country N T SD 
Turkey 115 5.30 1.75 
Brazil 75 5.72 ч 145 
Saudi Arabia 85 5.34 1,33 
Afghanistan 163 (male) 6.27 1.35 
58 (female) 5.80 1.26 

Britain 622 4.46 1.70 


_ Britain, E LS 


All the differences between the means have been tested for statistical sig- 
nificance by Z tests. All the differences between the male students are statisti- 
cally significant except those between Turkey and Brazil and between Turkey 
and Saudi Arabia ( p < .01 except Brazil-Saudi Arabia which is .05). The 
male-female difference among Afghan students is also significant at p < .05. 
Perhaps the most interesting result of this investigation is that the British 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 29, 1970, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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students score lower than those in all the underdeveloped countries. McClel- 
land's results also indicate that the level of achievement motivation in Britain 
is low by international comparisons so that the present results are consistent 
with those of McClelland. 
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EMOTIONAL AROUSAL AS А FUNCTION OF 
PERCEIVED LOCUS OF CONTROL AND 
TASK REQUIREMENTS*: 


Department of Psychology, University of Maine 


RICHARD M. Ryckman, WILLIAM Е. STONE, AND К. RICHARD ELAM 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In his theory of social learning, Rotter (6) discussed the importance of 
the perception of the “locus of control” of reinforcement by people in deter- 
mining their behavior. ‘There is some evidence that American subjects have 
a generalized tendency to perceive the locus of control as internal or external 
to themselves (5). Rotter, Seeman, and Liverant (8) developed a forced- 
choice scale to measure these dispositional differences (the I-E Scale), building 
upon earlier work by Phares (4) and James (1). Those who receive low 
scores on the test (internals) have been described as seeing events as being 
under their own control, a function of their own abilities or skills, In contrast, 
subjects who receive high scores (externals) typically perceive events as being 
determined by fate, luck, or chance. 

A recent study by Julian, Lichtman, and Ryckman (3) suggested that 
there are motivational aspects to this personality construct, possibly a differen- 
tial “need to control.” They proceeded to examine individual differences in 
this motive in a situation in which the possibility of controlling performance 
was minimal. They predicted that interference with control of performance 
15 than externals, if internals had a 
this hypothesis, blindfolded internal 
d to throw darts at a target while 

a procedure which, obviously, 
Contrary to expectation, exter- 
als to the criticism of their 


would be more frustrating to interna 
greater need to control outcomes, To test 
and external female subjects were require 
the experimenter criticized their performances, 
afforded them little control over their success. 
nals reacted more strongly than did the intern: 
efforts, 

An investigation by Rotter an 
tion of the unpredicted findings. 


d Mulry (7) provided a tentative explana- 
They maintain that there is an interaction 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 26, 1969. 
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between I-E motivation and the nature of the task requirements. Presumably, 
internals are more concerned with their performance outcomes in skill situa- 
tions where success or failure is contingent upon their own efforts, whereas 
externals are more concerned in a chance situation where performance is 
perceived as unrelated to outcomes. Support for their argument was based 
upon the finding that internal subjects in their investigation took longer to 
reach decisions under skill conditions, while there was a trend in the reverse 
direction under chance conditions, 

The present study tested the generality of Rotter and Mulry's position for 
Americans with the use of the dart-throwing task described in the Julian 
et al. (3) study. If, as expected, the internal subjects were more involved 
under skill conditions, we predicted that they would be more irritated and 
embarrassed by critical remarks about their performance than the externals. 
The chance condition, on the other hand, provided an opportunity to replicate 
the treatment employed in the previous investigation with the expectation that 
the same results would be obtained: namely, that the external subjects would 
be significantly more emotionally aroused than the internals, 

One limitation of the study conducted by Julian е? al. was that only female 
subjects were used. The present study, therefore, explored possible sex dif- 
ferences in reactions to the disrupting comments under the conditions of the 
experiment. Specifically, we predicted that American male subjects would be 
less irritated and embarrassed than female subjects when their performances 
at this particular task were disrupted by experimenter criticism, regardless 
of locus of control and task requirements, since displays of emotion are 
frowned upon for males in our culture, but not for females (2). 

The present investigation also included a premeasure of the subject’s skill 
or ability on the task. Since differences in skill were not controlled in the 
original study, the unexpected findings may have resulted from an interaction 
of level of skill and internal-external control motivation. The skill premeasure 
allowed us to account for this possibility, 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Seventy-eight males and females were selected from the pool of introductory 
psychology students at the University of Maine. External and internal sub- 
Jects were randomly sampled from th 


one standard deviation above and bel: 
on the I-E Scale. External scores ran 
ranged from 1 to 6. 


ose who had previously scored at least 
ow the mean of the overall distribution 
ged from 13 to 18, while internal scores 
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2. Experimental Design 


‘The experimental design was a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial with sex (Male- 
Female), locus of control (Internal-External), and task requirements (Chance 
vs. Skill) as the main variables. After randomly eliminating four subjects 
to provide for equal z's, there were nine subjects in each of the eight con- 
ditions. 


3. Procedure 


Instructions for the dart-throwing task were as follows: 

a. Skill Premeasure. We would like you to throw these 24 darts at the 
target for practice, to get you properly warmed up. A bulls-eye is worth 100 
points, so you could obtain a possible total of 2400 points. Please throw the 
darts from the nine-foot line when you are ready. 

b. Skill Condition (no blindfold). Your job now is to throw these 12 
darts at the target from the nine-foot line, Get a good idea of how far 
away the target really is. I will hand you the darts one at a time, This is 
not easy. Concentrate and do the best you can, 

c. Chance Condition (with blindfold), Your job now is to throw these 
12 darts at the target from the nine-foot line, Get a good idea of how far 
away the target really is. I would like you to throw these darts, but under 
I am going to blindfold you. Then I will hand 


some strange conditions. First, 
t easy. Con- 


you the darts one at a time to throw at the target. This is no! 
centrate and do the best you can. 

Two experimenters? were present during both the practice and actual task 
performances. One experimenter instructed the subjects, while the other ob- 


served and recorded the performance scores. Under chance and skill condi- 


tions, both experimenters tried to disrupt each subject's performance by making 
do better than that"; 


critical remarks, such as: "Come on. І think you can 
and later, “This is not an easy task, are you really trying?” After throwing 
all 12 darts, the subject was escorted to an adjacent room where a third 
experimenter conducted a postsession interview.? At the conclusion of the inter- 
view all subjects were given a thorough description of the study objectives 
and assured that the critical comments Were not meant to be personal. None 
of the experimenters were aware of the subjects’ classification as internals or 
externals at any stage of the investigation, nor was the interviewer aware of 
the subjects’ task performance. The primary data included (a) the subject’s 


derson for serving as experimenters, 


2 The authors thank К. Elam and J. Am 1 
ing as the interviewer. 


3 We are grateful to D. Sollows for servi 
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dart-throwing performance; (2). assessments by the observer of subject’s em- : 
barrassment and irritation; and (c) postsession comments by the subject indi- 
cating the degree of embarrassment and irritation experienced, These latter 
measurements were made on two graphic rating items which ranged from 
“not at all embarrassed” to “very embarrassed” and from “not at all irritated” 
to “very irritated.” The sum of these two judgments was the major dependent 


variable, In addition, the subjects were asked to speculate on the purpose of. 
the experiment. 


C. RESULTS 


The subject's reported emotional arousal scores following the experimental 
procedures are shown in Table 1. The statistical analysis of these data is 
summarized in Table 2. As predicted, emotional arousal was greater for 
females. Both of the other main effects were also significant, indicating that 
the chance condition produced greater arousal than the skill condition and 
that externals reported more emotional disturbance than internal. subjects, 
These significant main effects, however, are conditioned by the significant 
interaction terms in the analysis of variance. The Sex Locus of Control 
interaction (û < .10) indicated a tendency for female externals to be more 
aroused than either the male internals, male externals, or female internals. 


{ ТАВГЕ 1 
MEAN PosTsESSION EMOTIONAL AROUSAL SCORES (SrLr-REPORTs) By Sex 
OF SUBJECT, Task REQUIREMENTS, AND LoCUS OF CONTROL 


Males Females 
| Locus of control Chance Skill Chance Skill 
Internals ^ 


4.0 24 2.8 3.8 
xternals 3.8 3.0 5.8 


1 ld 
Task (B) 10.89 1 ines $ EM 
TX of control (C) 14.22 1 14.22 7.18* 
4 x 8 2.72 1 2.72 1.37 
A s x 9.39 1 9.39 4.74** 
AXBXC 1425 1 He 235 
Error 12644 а а Ae 

"Total 193.28 
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Differences in emotional arousal for the sexes are most clearly understood, 
however, by an examination of the means in Table 1 with references to the 
significant Sex X Task X Locus of Control interaction ( < .05). Although 
internal males did appear to show more emotionality under chance conditions, 
the interaction between I-E and the nature of the task is not significant for 
males (F — .90, df — 1,32). For females, on the other hand, there is a 
significant interaction, as predicted (F — 7.20, df = 1,32, ? < .05). External 
females reacted more strongly to criticism under chance conditions, a finding 
which replicates the results of the earlier study by Julian, Lichtman, and 
Ryckman (3), while internals reacted more strongly under skill conditions. 

The relationship between level of skill or ability and emotional arousal is 
nonsignificant (r = — .10), suggesting that skill level is not confounded 
with I-E motivation in producing the results. The actual dart throwing per- 
formances of all of the subjects reveal no significant differences between 
internals and externals under either chance or skill conditions, although per- 
formances under skill conditions were significantly higher than performances 
under chance conditions. 

The observer ratings revealed no significant differences between internals 
and externals under chance or skill conditions. Finally, there was no indica- 
tion that any of the subjects were aware of the specific purposes of the study. 


D. Discussion 


Our results lend partial support to Rotter and Mulry’s contention that 
for American subjects there is an interaction between I-E and the nature 
of the task. The argument is supported for the female subjects only, It ap- 
e concerned with their performance 


pears that internal females were mor à 
outcomes in skill situations where success or failure was dependent upon their 
d under chance conditions 


own efforts, whereas externals were more concerne ond 
where performance was perceived as unrelated to outcomes. The nonsignificant 
results for males suggest that, if the same mechanism is operating, it may 


be hidden by a reluctance to display emotion, in accordance with cultural 


prohibitions, The differences in the behaviors displayed by males and females 


in this investigation indicate that sex is а variable that should be considered 


in future I-E research. Ў 
The lack of observer reliability is another problem that has to be considered. 


It would appear that the general lack of emotional arousal by the subjects 
under both chance and skill conditions may help to account for the inability 
of the observer to detect behavioral differences. The highest emotional arousal 
mean was 5.8, which is only slightly above the neutral point on the 10-point 


\ 
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scale used in the investigation. Due to this lack of arousal across conditions, 
the subjects probably made few explicit statements about their irritability and 
embarrassment, forcing the observer to rely on more subtle cues for his judg- 
ments. Apparently, he could not accurately detect these small differences, 
Finally, the generality of Rotter and Mulry's position could be more ade- 
quately tested with the use of other tasks and, perhaps, measures other than 
verbal reports, One such measure, used by Rotter and Mulry, was the amount 
of time which elapsed between the beginning and end of the subject's per- 
formance, In addition, physiological indices of arousal could be considered. 
"The examination of such nonverbal dependent variables may reveal that the 


E. Summary 


The major purpose of the current investigation was to test the generality 
of Rotter and Mulry's Position that among American college students there 


` The results indicated an interaction between I-E and the nature of the 
task for female subjects only, in accordance With our predictions, Further- 


er in the degree to which 
skill conditions. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF CLASS PARTICIPATIÓN 
TO PERSONALITY, ABILITY, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Tennessee 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


A. PROBLEM 


"Teachers are often disturbed when students do not become overtly involved 
in classroom discussions. To encourage student participation, college instruc- 
tors typically pose questions for class consideration, permit students чо ask 
questions or offer comments, and structure small group activities in which 
students can participate without major threat, These attempts, however, con- 
sistently fail to elicit overt participation from all students. What is indicated 


by a student's reluctance to become overtly involved in classroom discussions? 
tudents lack the intellectual poten- 


Is the instructor to assume that taciturn 5 
tial of the more loquacious, that participation is primarily a function of basic 
personality traits, and/or that participation is significantly related to the 
efficacy of the academic experience? 

‘The extent to which classroom loquacity is related to underlying personality 
variables has received negligible empirical attention. One issue worthy of 
research is the relationship between class participation and basic introversion- 
extraversion tendencies. Some investigators (1, 7) have clearly used social 
behavior as an index of introversion-extraversion. Limited corroboration for 
this viewpoint is provided by Drake and Thiede’s study (3) in which a 
significant relationship was obtained between scores on the Social I-E scale of 
the MMPI and participation in high school extracurricular activities. Inas- 
much as class participation is a type of social interaction, the Drake and 
Thiede study would suggest а positive correlation between extraversion ten- 
dencies and participation in class. In contrast, Eysenck (4) contends that 
sociability is not an index of extraversion-introversion. Jung (8) has likewise 
proposed that extraversion is not to be equated with sociability or introversion 
with seclusiveness. In fact, overt behavior may be a compensation for the 


converse tendency at the covert level. 


It seems likely that overt participation in class discussions would be related 


» Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 7, 1969. 
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to other personality variables, such as personal security, neuroticism, and 
esteem, Self-concept theorists (9, 11, 14) suggest that individuals with 1 
self-esteem often withdraw from active involvement in social situations 
circumvent the risk of disapprobation from others. In addition, Eysenck 
firms that absence of sociability is a valid index of neuroticism. Are we then 
to assume that students who participate freely in class discussions have higher 
self-esteem and personal security than passive students? At least one previous 
study (13) suggests that negative self-evaluation is a deterrent to effective 
interaction in group discussions. ^ 

Another cogent concern is the relationship between class participation and 
intellectual abilities. A reasonable postulation is that brighter students һауе | 
more germane ideas and consequently contribute more to class discussion than 
the less bright. A review of the literature revealed a paucity of research 
directly related to this hypothesis, A number of studies (2, 10, 15, 16) have 
attempted to relate Eysenck’s introversion-extraversion dimension to ability 
and achievement variables. However, since correlation between classroom - 
loquacity and basic introversion-extraversion traits cannot be assumed at this 
point, these studies provide little information relative to the nature of the 
relationship between class participation and intellectual variables. 

The present study was conducted to determine the relationship between 
overt participation in class discussions and certain basic personality traits (im 
troversion-extraversion, security, neuroticism, self-esteem), JQ indices, cre 
ativity, and course achievement. 1 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


'The subjects (Ss) were selected from psychology classes conducted spe 
fically for students in the teacher education curriculum at a state college in. 
the South. Most of the Ss were education majors with negligible background 
in psychology. On the basis of classroom discussion, three types of students 
were identified: (a) active participants, (b) intermediate participants, and - 
(c) nonparticipants. The N for each of the three groups was approximately 
50 during the various phases of the study. | 


2. Procedure 
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as nonparticipants; those who averaged at least one comment per class session 
as active participants; and those averaging a comment every 3rd to 5th session 
as intermediate participants. Students not meeting any of these criteria were 
excluded. from the sample. The N for most of the eight classes from which Ss 
were selected was approximately 25. The courses included 50 sessions, each 
50 minutes in duration. A comment was operationally defined as spontaneous 
discussion (question, answer, remark, etc., from a student without his being 
specifically called upon) of a particular issue. Teachers were requested to 
keep student participation records throughout the course. Whenever possible 
the participation ratings were cross-validated between teachers: i.e., some 
students took classes under both teachers and could be rated by both teachers. 
The interteacher ratings yielded extremely high consistency (above 95%). 


3. Instruments 


At random intervals in the course, students were administered several in- 
struments by research assistants: Eysenck Personality Inventory (5), Maslow’s 
S-I Inventory (12), California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity-Level 
5 (17), "Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (6), and Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking, Verbal Form A (18). The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale is a 
standardized Likert-type instrument which provides an assessment of physical 
self, moral-ethical self, personal self, social self, family self, and total self- 
esteem, The Verbal Form of Torrance’s creativity battery provides four 
indexes of creativity: fluency (number of relevant responses), flexibility (dif- 
ferent types of responses), originality (uniqueness of responses), and total 
creativity. The students were informed that the instruments were being ad- 
ministered for research purposes, but were given no information relative to 
the nature of the research. In all, the groups were compared on 17 dependent 
variables: neuroticism (Eysenck), introversion-extraversion (Eysenck), secu- 
rity-insecurity (Maslow), language ЈО, nonlanguage JQ, total ГО, course 


achievement, physical self, moral-ethical self, personal self, social self, family 


self, total self, fluency, flexibility, originality, and total creativity. 


C. RESULTS 


Analysis of variance yielded significant differences between the three groups 
on eight of the 17 dependent measures (see Table 1). The groups did not 
differ on Eysenck’s introversion-extraversion factor, but significant differences 


were obtained on the neuroticism scale, the security-insecurity scale, physical 


self-esteem, personal self, and social self. On each of the latter variables (with 


the exception of physical self) the high and intermediate groups did not differ 
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significantly, but both were significantly superior to the reticent Ss. Analysis 
of physical self-esteem measures indicated that the intermediate students were 
significantly superior to the nonparticipants. Significant ability and achieve- 
ment differences were obtained for language IQ, creative originality, and 
course achievement. On language JQ and originality the loquacious Ss ob- 
tained significantly higher scores than the intermediate and nonparticipants 
who, in turn, did not differ significantly, Analysis of course achievement in- 
dices yielded significantly higher attainment for the active participants than 
for the intermediate Ss, 


TABLE 1 
DIMENSIONAL MEANS AND PROBABILITY LEVELS FOR PARTICIPATION GROUPS 


Mean scores 


Mean scores for Mean scores 
for active intermediate for non- Levels of 
Dependent variables participants participants participants significance? 
1. Neuroticism 8.49 7.83 10.42 1025 
2. Introversion-Extraversion 13.59 13.84 12.53 NS 
3. Security-Insecurity 15.06 14.83 22.72 025 
4. Language IQ 122.59 117.55 116.98 .025 
5. Nonlanguage IQ 11242 114.32 11145 NS 
6. Total IQ 120.46 117.98 117.24 NS 
7. Course Achievement 52.03 47.60 48.67 .05 
8. Physical Self 71.56 7347 69.18 05 
9. Personal Self 67.05 68.52 63.33 01 
10. Moral-Ethical Self 70.21 70.60 69.63 NS 
Tf. Social Self з 71.56 72.95 68.25 1025 
12. Family Self 71.23 7345 72.38 NS 
13. Total Self 351.68 356.85 341.74 NS 
14. Fluency 96.92 87.10 89.46 NS 
15. Flexibility 43.48 40.85 40.57 NS 
16. Originality _ ў 41.90 33.35 33.02 .05 
17. Total Creativity 181.94 159.60 177.70 NS 


* Based on analysis of variance. 


In addition to the statistically significant differences, 
were evidenced: (a) on 13 dimensions the nonparticipan 
or most undesirable scores; (b) the active and interm 
tained similar scores on most personality variables H 
group fared best (not to a significant degree) on the sel. 
and (4) the loquacious Ss obtained t| 
creativity. 


other relevant trends 
ts obtained the lowest 
ediate participants ob- 
(c) the intermediate 
f-concept assessments; 
he highest scores on all dimensions of 


D. Discussion 
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and intellectual functioning. One notable exception was Eysenck's introversion- А, 


extraversion trait which failed to produce significant differences between the 
participation groups. Otherwise, active participation was related to positive 
self-esteem, low insecurity, superior language skills, and originality of thought. 
There was little difference in the personal adjustment and self-esteem assess- 
ments of the most loquacious students and those who participated to à mod- , 
erate degree. In contrast, active participants were significantly superior to the 
intermediate Ss on language IQ, creative originality, and course achievement. 
Habitual participation compared to moderate involvement probably denotes 
greater intellectual ability, but not superior psychological adjustment. 
Inasmuch as class participation was significantly related to fundamental 
personality and self-esteem variables, what is the instructor's role in facilitat- 
ing student participation? While a permissive, stimulating, and reinforcing’ 
academic atmosphere can do much to encourage participation, more deliberate 
measures are necessary to produce overt involvement on the part of some. If 
one major deterrent to participation is the perception of personal threat, what 


can be done to eliminate the perceived threat? Ап approach similar to the be- 


havioristic concept of desensitization ог reciprocal inhibition may be efficacious 
e elicited in a nonthreat- 


in ameliorating insecurities. If participation can first b 
етіс settings may 


ening, supportive milieu, the transition to more typical асай 


gradually be accomplished. The question of what constitutes an initially safe 
s and the gradations of experi- 


group experience for insecure, passive student: 
ences which might be employed in the desensitization process is an issue worthy 


of additional research. Another cogent question is the extent to which security 
change with an increase in overt 


and self-evaluation would concomitantly 
participation. 


E. SUMMARY 


The study attempted to identify personality, ability, and achievement vari-' 
ables which are associated with student participation in classroom discussion. 


"Three levels of student loquacity were identified: (а) active participation (an 
average of at least one spontaneous comment per class session); (b) interme- 
diate participation (an average of one comment every 3rd to 5th session), and 


(c) nonparticipation (no comments unless specifically called upon). In gen- 
eral, the nonparticipating students revealed the greatest degree of insecurity 
elf-esteem and intellectual 


and neuroticism tendencies, but obtained the lowest s 
productivity indices. The active participants were generally analogous to the 
intermediate Ss on the personality dimensions, but significantly higher than 


the intermediate group on language IQ. creative originality, and course 
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achievement, It was concluded that a high level of overt involvement in class- 
room discussion in comparison to student passivity is indicative of higher per- 
sonal adjustment, language skills, and originality of thought. 
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BELIEFS TO CHEATING IN COLLEGE** 
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سے 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Current research on cheating in American colleges; is concerned primarily 
with demonstrating the importance of certain biographical variables in deter- 
mining cheating behavior. Thus, Hetherington and Feldman (5), and Bowers 
(1) have shown that, as might be expected, grade-point average (GPA) is 
inversely related to amount of cheating. Similarly, a positive correlation has 
been found between religiosity (as measured by church attendance) and fre- 
quency of cheating (5). These investigators also found that men tended to 
cheat more than women. Finally, Bowers (1) found a small positive correla- 
tion between the number of years in school and amount of cheating. 


However, it has also become evident (1, 7, 8) that the amount of cheating. 


displayed by a given individual will depend on the particular kind of cheating 
have indicated, for exam- 


behavior under consideration. Thus, previous studies 
ple, that a person who looks at another student's paper during a test may not 
use a book or notes during а closed book test. 

Considering the number of studies that have been reported on cheating in 
college, it is surprising to realize how little attention has been given to cogni- 
tive aspects of cheating behavior. Clearly, we may expect that an individual's 
attitude toward cheating, as well as his perception of social norms governing 


such behavior in college, should be predictive of cheating behavior. 


Of particular interest in this context is a theoretical model recently pro- 
intentions and corre- 


posed by Fishbein (3) for the prediction of behavioral 
sponding overt behavior. The model is essentially an adaptation of Dulany's 
(2) "theory of propositional control" to social be avior. Its immediate con- 
cern, like that of the original formulation, is the prediction of specific behav- 
ioral intentions which are assumed to mediate overt behavior. In its simplest 
form the model holds that a person's behavioral intentions in any given situa- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 18, 1969. 
Copyright, 1971, by The ournal Press. Mie heat i 
The authors iie ICT to Frank Costin, Martin Fishbein, and Harry C. Trian- 


dis for their helpful suggestions. 
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tion are a joint function of his attitude toward performing the behavior 
(A-act) and of his beliefs about what others expect him to do in that situa- 
tion, or social normative beliefs (NBs). The social normative beliefs are, 
turn, multiplied by the individual’s motivation to comply with the norms 
(Mcs). Of course, the potential reference groups or individuals whose expei 
tations are perceived to be relevant will vary with the behavioral situation, 
The normative component, then, is perceived to be a function of the sum total 
of the relevant normative beliefs of others, times the motivation to comply | 
with such beliefs. Symbolically these relations have been expressed as follows 
B ~ BI = [4-act] wo + [NBs(Mcs)] wi, where В = Overt behavior, 
BI = Behavioral intentions, A-act — Attitude toward a particular act in a 
given situation, NBs = Social normative beliefs, Mcs — Motivation to соте 
ply with the social norms, wo and wı = Empirically determined weights. 

Any additional variable is held to influence BI if, and only if, it affects one. 
or both of the model's predictors. Thus, situational or demographic variables, 
such as religiosity, sex, etc., will influence a person's behavioral intentions on! 
if they are related to A-act or to NBs(Mcs). 4 

It should be pointed out that the attitude component described in the model | 
differs in nature from the traditional measure of attitude. A-act is the attitude 
toward a particular behavioral act in a given, well defined, situation. It should | 
not be confused with the attitude toward an object, or class of objects, which 
has been of interest іп most previous work on attitudes, That is, we are here 
interested in the individual's attitude toward performing a specific behavior _ 
and not in his attitude toward a given person, object, or situation. b 

As mentioned earlier, the model's major concern is the prediction of behav- 
ioral intentions (BI). A high correlation is assumed to exist between BI and _ 


behavior are held to be mediated by BI. The prediction of behavioral inten- 
tions is therefore a necessary, as well as a sufficient, condition for the predic- 
tion of overt behavior (B). Such an intimate relationship between behavioral 
intentions and overt behavior will, of course, only obtain if the BI selected by 
the experimenter corresponds closely to the particular behavior under consid- 
eration. The more general the behavioral intention, the lower the BI-B cor 
relation will tend to be. It is therefore the experimenter's responsibility to s€- 
lect BIs that will correlate highly with the behavior he intends to predict, — 


The major purpose of the present study was to investigate the predictive 


power of Fishbein’s model with respect to a socially significant behavior, such 
as cheating in college. Compari 


sons were then to be made with predictio ns 
based on a number of biographi 


cal variables. It was expected that behavio' 
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intentions and self-reports of cheating behavior would be predictable with 
higher accuracy from attitudes and normativé beliefs toward this act, as pro- 
posed by Fishbein’s model, than from relatively objective indices, such as 
GPA, religiosity, or sex. Furthermore, whatever influence these latter indices 
do exert on cheating in college should be mediated by the model's predictors: 
i.e., by attitudes toward the act and/or by social normative beliefs. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


А total of 146 undergraduate students participated in the study. The sub- 
jects were 37 men and 37 women from a midwest, Calvinist college, and 36 
men and 36 women from a midwest state university. There was an approxi- 
mately even distribution across grade levels for the samples from both schools. 


2. Questionnaire 


The questionnaire consisted of four sections, the first three of which were 
similar in form insofar as they all related attitudinal and normative belief 
variables to a specific cheating behavior. The questions dealt, in the first sec- 
tion, with the behavior “cheating in college” (B1), in the second section, with 
"copying answers from other college students' test papers” (Bg), and in the 
third section, with “allowing other college students to copy from one's own 
test papers” (Bs). The fourth section required the students to indicate their 
own position on each of the following biographical variables: sex, grade-point 
average, grade level, and religiosity: i.e., number of times the student attended 
church or synagogue within the last 52 weeks. 

The attitudinal and normative variables, contained in each of the first three 
sections, were operationally defined in the following manner ә 

(a) A-act. The subject’s attitude toward a certain act. Defined as the sum 
of five seven-point semantic differential scales, each scored from +3 to —3. 
scales used were bright-dark, cowardly-brave, good-bad, 
eficial. The normative belief elements were each mea- 
rential scale which was scored from --3 to —3. 
belief of the $'в family concerning a certain 


The specific adjective 
dirty-clean, harmful-ben 
sured on a single semantic diffe 
(b) FaNBs. The normative 
act, as perceived by 8. 
a i operational definitions of the various concepts are all 
ter xem tos of dione dri ah ie d two in 


in college.” The concepts are defined in simi 
with only the cheating behavior varying- 
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Example: 

My immediate family expects me to cheat in college. 

probable : improbable 

(с) Mes. S's motivation to comply with social normative beliefs: e.g, be- 
liefs of S’s family. 

Example: 

How much do you want to do what your immediate family expects you to 
do? 

want very want very 

much to much rot to 


don't 
care 
(4) CAN Bs. The expectation of the S's church concerning a certain act. 
(e) FrNBs. The expectation of the S's closest friends concerning a certain 
act, 
(f) CINBs. The expectation of the S’s classmates concerning a certain act. 
These scales (ChNBs, FrNBs, and CINBs) were each measured in the 
same form as FaNBs and were each immediately followed by an appropriate 
Mcs scale, 
(9) BI. Behavioral intention of the $ concerning a certain act, 
Example: 
At the present time I intend to cheat in college. 
probable improbable 
(h) В. Behavior of the $. In this study the 5° self-report of his behavior 
was utilized.? Both the BI and B measures were scored from 4-3 to —3. 
Example: 
How often have you cheated in college? 
always 


. : 1 د 
:الاب s i‏ 


never 
3. Procedure 


The Ss filled out the questionnaire while attending a normal class section. 
The instructor introduced the experimenter (E) to the students, asked for 
their cooperation with the E, and then left the classroom. The E informed the 
Ss that he was concerned with the relation of attitudes and other personal 
variables—e.g., sex, GPA— to cheating in college, The Ss were assured that 
their responses would be kept anonymous. The E stressed he was acting as an 


3 It must be noted that self. те : 

; - -report data rather than obs i heating 
behavior were obtained. Freema observations of actual cheati 
nected with self-report data [i eel zd e have identified the problems con- 
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independent researcher, that he was not connected with the college's adminis- 
tration and that their instructor would not see their individual responses. The 
E then distributed the questionnaire, After the Ss had opportunity to glance 
over the questionnaire, they were given the alternative of not filling it out if 
they had any objections. Only one student decided not to participate. 

Detailed instructions as to the filling out of the questionnaire were then 
given by the E. The instructions were based on those found in Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum (6) for the semantic differential. 


C. RESULTS 
The results presented in this section cover the total sample of 146 students. 


1. Biographical Variables 


Pearson product moment correlations (or where appropriate, point biserial 
correlations) were computed between each of the biographical indices (sex, 
GPA, religiosity, grade level, and type of college) and both behavioral inten- 
tions and self-reported cheating behavior. All correlations proved to be insig- 
nificant, There was a slight negative relation (not significant) between reli- 
giosity and behavioral intentions, across all three cheating situations. 

Some relations were found between the biographical indices and the A-act 
element of the model. For example, male students tended to have a more 
positive attitude toward cheating behavior than did female students. Further, 
the Calvinist college students had a more negative attitude toward cheating 
than did the state university students. These results were significant across all 
three cheating situations (р < 95). 

Although A-act was found to be related to sex and type of college, overall, 
the relationships between the variables in Fishbein's model and the biograph- 


ical variables were nonsignificant. 
2. Attitudinal and Normative Belief Variables 


From Table 1 it can be seen that attitude toward the act (A-act) is sig- 
nificantly related to behavioral intentions (ВІ). Furthermore, an even stronger 
relation exists between one normative belief component (FrNBs) and ВІ. 
The normative beliefs of the S's classmates (CINBs) are also significantly 
related to BI, whereas the relationship is not as strong for the normative be- 
liefs of the family (FaNBs), and little evidence exists for such a relation be- 
tween behavioral intentions and normative beliefs of the S’s church (ChNBs). 
In short, the normative beliefs of an individual’s closest friends, his classmates, 
and his family are, along with his attitude, effective in predicting BI, whereas 


the normative beliefs of his church are not effective in predicting BI. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF BEHAVIORAL INTENTION (BI) WITH SEVERAL ATTITUDINAL, 
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NORMATIVE BELIEF, AND BEHAVIORAL VARIABLES FOR EACH OF 
THE THREE CHEATING BEHAVIORS (N — 146) 


Bı B: Bs 
cheat in copy from allow others 
N Variable college others to copy 
BI—A-act 459*e ,546** .526** 
BI—FrNBs .562** .612** .608** 
BI—CINBs 314% .360** .,514** 
BI—ChNBs 415 046 129 
BI—FaNBs 058 .261** .,514** 
BI—ZNBs 474** «534% .652** 
BI—B 993 .583** 781** 


а 0 


In virtually all the social normative belief components there is a higher 
Correlation with BI when the Mcs component (motivation to comply with 
the social normative belief) is not included than when it is included. That 
the Mcs component attenuates rather than increases the predictive power of 
the model may be due to methodological problems. It appears that the stu- 
dents were confused by the way in which the Mcs component was operation- 
ally stated. Thus the Mcs component was omitted from the remaining anal- 
yses. 


Fishbein (3) has proposed considering XNBs (the algebraic sum of the 
relevant social normative beliefs), rather than considering each normative 
belief in and by itself (3, footnote, p. 490). The relevant normative beliefs 
(i.e., those of the friends, classmates, and family) in the present study were 
summed. As is shown in Table 1, XNBs does predict behavioral intentions 
significantly; however, the normative belief of the 5% friends (FrNBs) is, by 
itself, a better predictor than is SNBs in two of the three cheating situations. 

The capability of the model to predict behavior is a function of the relation 
between behavioral intentions and overt behavior. The correlations between 
BI and self-reported cheating behavior (B) are high and significant (Table 1), 
supporting the argument that the ability to predict BI also provides some 


means for predicting B, although a substantial Proportion of the variance re- 
mains unaccounted for, 


Of importance is the degree to which attitude toward the act is related to 
the various social normative beliefs, Table 2 contains the correlations of A-act 
with the separate normative belief components, as well as with XNBs. A-act 
is shown to be highly related to all the normative belief components except 
one (ChNBs). It should be noted that such a relationship between the A-act 
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s 
TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF А-АСТ WITH FRNBs, CLNBs, CHNBs, FANBs, AND 
XNBs, For EACH OF THE THREE CHEATING SITUATIONS 
(М = 146) 
———— 
Variable Bı Bs Bs 
A-act—FrNBs 351° 424* :357% 
‘A-act—CINBs .273* .254* .314* 
A-act—ChNBs 156 .006 —.042 
A-act—FaNBs 144 .303* .348* 
A-act—ZNBs .361* .394* .398* 
* p< 01. 


and normative belief components would be expected on the basis of Dulany's 
model.* 

“Table 3 presents the multiple regression of A-act and XNBs on behavioral 
intentions, as well as the regression weights for each of the two components. 
Multiple correlation coefficients are given for each of the three cheating situa- 
tions. All the multiple correlations and regression weights are significant be- 
yond the .01 level. The regression weights in Table 3 suggest that both A-act 
and XNBs carry the same weight in predicting BI. The multiple correlations 
demonstrate a relatively high degree of accuracy with which BI can be pre- 
dicted from A-act and XNBs. 


TABLE 3 
REGRESSION WEIGHTS AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
ACT (A-ACT) AND THE SUM OF THE RELEVANT NORMATIVE BELIEFS 
(ENBs) WITH Bh, Bl, AND BIs (М = 146) 
А-а ZNBs 


ct 
Variable Regression-weights Regression-weights R 
BI 331* 354* .566* 
Bl, .398* .378* .647* 
317* 526* 714* 


section it was stated that the behavioral intention serves 


In the introductory - 
as an intervening variable between behavior, on the one hand, and attitude 
toward the act and social normative beliefs, on the other. If BI is acting as 
an intervening variable, by partialling out the effect of BI, a reduction in the 
correlations of В with A-act and XNBs should result. "Table 4 presents both 
thesis of the distribution of 

4 In Dulany's th the "cardinal rule" RHd (hypothesis of t e distribution 0; rer 
ав RM into the equation for predicting behavioral intentions. RH 
first multiplies RSv (the subjective value of a reinforcer); this product is A-act in 
Fishbein’s model. RHd again appears їп the equation as а multiplier of BBs „Хуро 
esis of the significance of a reinforcer the behavior hypothesis—in 
Fishbein’s model NBs. 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ACT AND THE SUM OF THE RELEVANT 
NORMATIVE BELIEFS WITH Bi, Ba Bs, AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 
Ноцрнс BI Constant (N = 146) 


Partial Partial 
r A-act—B r ZNBs—B 


r r Holding BI Holding BI 
Variable A-act—B =NBs—B constant constant 
B .370** 159* 437 —.161 
B: .425** 216** 457 —.138 
B; 457% ,535** .097 .055 
• 5«.05 
» р < .01. 


the correlations of A-act and XNBs with B and the partial correlations of 
A-act and XNBs with B, holding BI constant. It can be seen that by partial- 
ling out the BI component, there is a substantial reduction in the correlations. 
Indeed, none of the partial correlation coefficients reaches conventional levels 
of significance, Thus, consistent with the model's assumption, A-act and XNBs 
appear to act on B through the mediating effect of BI. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


Evidence was presented which strongly supported the general hypothesis of 
the study. For these American college students highly significant correlations 
Were obtained between the predictors in Fishbein's (3) model—i.e., attitudes 
and normative beliefs toward cheating—and cheating intentionis, as well as 
self-reports of cheating in college. Indices of religiosity (measured by church 
attendance), grade point average, sex, type of college, and years in school 
showed little or no effect on cheating intentions or self-reported behaviors. 
These latter findings are somewhat surprising, since they fail to replicate the 
results of earlier studies in the field (see introduction). It should be kept in 


Ч measures of actually observed 
of self-reports. 


ctors, Since in the present study 
overall, nonsignificantly related to either ані- 


с е act c rmative beliefs about it, they also cannot be expected 
to predict behavioral intentions or corresponding self-reports of overt behaviors. 


j The findings of the present study Point to the conclusion that behavioral 
intentions and self-reports of behaviors are 4 function not only of attitudes 
toward the act but also of relevant normative beliefs, The results also indicate 
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that the perceived normative expectations of only certain potential reference 
groups or individuals affect the behavioral components. In the present study, 
normative beliefs of the church were found to be unrelated to both behavioral 


intentions and to measures of behavior. 

On the other hand, normative beliefs of the peer group and of the family 
were highly and significantly related to the behavioral components. ‘Together 
with A-act, normative beliefs may be expected to mediate the influence of other 
variables of importance, hence providing highly accurate predictions of behav- 
ioral intentions, and corresponding overt behaviors. 
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POLITICAL POLLING AND THE LOST-LETTER TECHNIQUE* 
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Several years ago Milgram, Mann, and Harter (2) described a rather 
novel, provocative, and indirect measure which can be used to gather infor- 
mation on selected social issues. Briefly, the technique involved dispersing 
large numbers of unmailed letters in public places. “The letters are enclosed 
in envelopes that have addresses and stamps on them but they have not been 
posted, When a person comes across one of these letters on the street, it ap- 
| pears to have been lost. Thus he has a choice of mailing, disregarding, or ac- 

tively destroying the letter. By varying the name of the organization to which 
the letter is addressed and distributing such "Jost letters in sufficient quantity, 
it is possible to obtain a return rate specific to the organization (2, p. 437)." 
As the authors pointed out, the “focus of the technique is not on the indi- 
vidual reaction to the lost letters but, rather, on the rate of response for a 
particular organization relative to: other organizations that serve as controls 
(2, p. 437).” Moreover, the authors contend that the results of their study 
3l do indicate “the general feasibility of using the technique as a means of assess- 
ing community orientations toward social groups or organizations (2, p. 438)." 
The lost-letter technique may thus be viewed as an unobtrusive measure (3) 
which, potentially, is capable of ascertaining the attitudes of aggregates. 


It has been suggested that the lost-letter technique might be used as an in- 


dicator of voting tendencies during an election campaign. As a check on the 


validity of the technique, the return rates of the letters could be matched 
| against the actual election returns. The present study explored this possibility 


by matching return rates for the lost letters against the actual 1968 presiden- 
tial election returns in Lafayette, Indiana. 


l A. INTRODUCTION 


B. PROCEDURE 


and addressed envelopes were prepared 


T d fifty stamped 
Ms c de Ж g one of the following five addresses: 


showing no return address and bearin 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 18, 1969. 
Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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l. Lafayette Citizens for Humphrey-Muskie 
c/o Volunteer Campaign Workers of Greater Lafayette 
P. O. Box 1251 
Lafayette, Indiana 

2. Lafayette Citizens for Nixon-Agnew 
(same c/o address as above) 

3. Lafayette Citizens for Wallace-Lemay 
(same c/o address as above) 

4. Dan Aranoff 
(same c/o address as above) 

5. Dan Jacoby 
Box 53, RR #9 


"The fourth and fifth addresses were included as controls, The former was 
designed to suggest a political tone, while the latter was designed purely as a 
personal letter with no suggestion of politics whatever. Fifty letters were dis- 
persed in Lafayette for each of the five addresses, 

Only the two most effective—as determined previously by Milgram et dl. 
(2)—modes of dispersal, depositing the letters in shops and under car wind- 
shield wipers, were utilized. These were further differentiated into shops and 
cars of different types. In order to increase the probability of a “lost” letter 
being discovered, three types of shops which typically have a high degree of 
traffic and consumer turnover were selected : viz., drug stores (including “five 
and dime” stores), supermarkets (including small grocery stores), and depart- 
ment stores. In addition, two broad categories of cars were used: foreign and 
domestic, Thus, letters bearing five different addresses were placed at five 
different locations: in supermarkets, drug and department stores, and on for- 
eign and domestic cars. This resulted in a five-by-five matrix with an N of 10 
in each cell, 

"The letters were systematically arranged before distribution in batches of 
five, each with a different address, At no time was a letter deposited with the 


1 The authors wish to 


in dispersing the leery express their thanks to Mr. Bruce Fraymin, who participated 


od 
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ranging from a maximum of 11 letters in the large department stores to a 
minimum of one or two in the small drug stores. Further discretion was used 
in placing letters under windshield wipers of cars; only one automobile per 
city block or three automobiles per parking lot were chosen. 

The dates of distribution were October 24 and 25 preceding the November 
5, 1968 national election. Although the Greater Lafayette area includes the 
municipality of West Lafayette, distribution was confined solely to Lafayette 
proper, since it is considered to be more representative of Indiana voters than 
the university community of West Lafayette. 


C. RESULTS 


Of the 250 letters that were distributed, 173 (69.2 percent) were returned. 
'The best return rates were for those letters that were “lost” in drug stores 
(88 percent) and for those that bore a personal address devoid of any political 
suggestion (84 percent). However, chi-square analyses revealed that neither 
the mode of dispersal nor the addresses оп the face of the envelope resulted 
in any significant differential return rates. 

Ninety-eight (65 percent) of the 150 letters that were specifically addressed 
to the three political campaign organizations were returned, Table 1 contains 
these results together with the actual election returns for the city of Lafayette. 
To test whether the lost-letter technique could be an effective means of pre- 
dicting actual election results, the percentages of the vote that each candidate 
received in the actual election were used to generate expected return rates for 
the lost letters. On this basis, and given 98 returned letters, the expected val- 
ues for Humphrey, Nixon, and Wallace were 37.24, 55.86, and 4.90, respec- 
tively. Applying a chi square for one sample with c classes (1, p. 64). resulted 
in a value of 149.35 which, with 2 df, is highly significant (6 < .001). In 
other words, the return rate of lost letters for the different candidates was in 


significant disagreement with the actual election returns. 


TABLE 1 
ELECTION Versus Losr-LETTER RETURNS 

Lost letters City election 
Candidate N % N % 
35 36 7095 38 
mm 32 33 10575 57 
Wallace 31 (Sk 1023 MC 
100 18693 100 
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D. Discussion 


The lost-letter technique has been shown to possess little, if any, predictive 
utility insofar as the assessment of voting behavior in the municipality studied, 
This may be a consequence of several factors. First, the city of Lafayette, In- 
diana may have a large proportion of honest citizens who feel obliged to re- 
turn an apparently lost letter regardless of where the letter was found or to 
whom it was addressed, Second, the letters may have been distributed too far 
ahead of the election; the bulk of the returns were postmarked within three 
days after the letters were distributed. Third, some sensitivity may have been 
lost as a function of the sites selected for distribution: e.g., many drug stores 
in Lafayette have post offices on their premises, thereby increasing the likeli- 
hood that a lost letter would be returned. Е inally, the nonapplicability of this 
unobtrusive public opinion measuring device may be solely confined to assess- 
ing preferences of national political candidates in the Midwest. Using the 
“Jost-letter’” technique to evaluate public opinion on other matters in other 


communities may yet indicate that this technique has a meaningful place in 
the behavioral scientist’s bag of tools, 
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ETHICAL RISK SENSITIVITY OF ADOLESCENTS 
IN LEGAL DIFFICULTY: FIRST CONTACT 
AND REPEAT CONTACT GROUPS"! 


The Ohio State University College of Medicine 


HERBERT Н. Krauss, R. DEAN CODDINGTON, AND Donatp J. SMELTZER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Rettig and co-workers (2, 3, 4) have focussed upon four theoretical com- 
ponents of ethical risk taking behavior: (a) expectancy of gain (Egn), 
(b) reinforcement value of gain (RV gn), (c) expectancy of censure (Ecs), 
and (d) reinforcement value of censure (RVcs). They reported that the most 
important of these in predicting ethical risk taking was RZ cs; that is, the esti- 
mated likelihood of an unethical act was directly related to the RP cs contin- 
gent upon that act. 

Recognizing the importance of this result to an understanding of the fac- 
tors important in the commission of societally defined illegal acts, Rettig (1) 
extended his investigation to а population of convicted criminals. He hypoth- 
esized that Ё сз would be the most important component of ethical risk tak- 


dents. In addition, he hypothesized that 


ing in convicts as it was in college stu 
convicts, because of direct experience with severe censure, would be more sen- 
rol Ss. He found support for the 


sitive to R/cs than would nonconvict cont 1 or t 
first conjecture but not for the second. He found no difference in sensitivity 


to БУ сз between the two groups, but discovered that the prisoners were rela- 


tively less sensitive or attentive to other components of ethical risk taking: 


Egn, RV gn, and Ecs. : 

“The author attempted to explain the lack of effect of the actual experience 
with censure on increasing the sensitivity to censure in predicting crime by 
arguing that nearly all of the convicts under study were recidivists. Having 


experienced severe censure once, and having been defined as criminals by soci- 


ety, there is little risk in further engagement in crime. Thus experience with 
permanent and irreversible nature 


severe censure, particularly censure of a 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп July 22, 1969. 
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such as incarceration, does not seem to increase the sensitivity to censure. These 
findings raise serious questions about the efficacy of imprisonment in deterring 
further crime” (1, p.-590). 

In the present study, we attempted to answer some questions raised by Ret- 
tig's findings: Are recidivists indeed no more sensitive to RV cs than first-time 
offenders? Are they less sensitive to Egn, RV gn, and Ecs? 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were male adolescents confined for evaluation before disposition 
at the Ohio Juvenile Diagnostic Center (JDC) in Columbus, This center 
provides comprehensive evaluation services— psychiatric, psychological, and 
social work, to name a few—for youths coming to the attention of the Juve- 
nile Courts because of a variety of delinquent behaviors ranging from re- 

. peated truancy, to incorrigibility, to the commission of felonies. 

Of the 85 youths taking part in this study, 46 were at this center for the 
first time and 39 were previous inmates who had been returned because some 
new behavior brought them to the attention of the courts (not because an 
original placement had proved unworkable). The two groups were not sig- 
nificantly different in mean age, and no differences in the behaviors that 
brought them to JDC were apparent. It should be emphasized that JDC is a 
short-term diagnostic center only, and that none of these 85 youths ever had 
been actually incarcerated. 


2. Behavior Prediction Scale (BPS) 


. This scale (3) is composed of 16 items which depict a bank employee who 
‘is in conflict about whether to steal money from his bank. Each item makes 
a statement about each of the four components mentioned above: (a) Expec- 
tancy that the stealing will obtain a gain (Ёл), (b) Magnitude of the pos- 
sible gain (RV gn), (c)' Expectancy that censure will follow (Есѕ), (4) 
Magnitude of the possible censure (ЁЁ, cs). 
Two levels (high and low) of each component are used; thus the items 
represent all possible combinations of one level from each ТЕЕ 
For example, one of the items-on the scale was as follows: “А bank em- 
ployee had to have some money to pay for a crucial medical operation he 
needed. The employee was thinking of stealing the money from the bank. The 
operating surgeon had guaranteed the operation would cure the illness. The 
employee was sure that his theft would go unnoticed by the bank. Howevet; 
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the employee knew that if he were caught, he would be expelled from the 
bank and charged with criminal conduct.” 1 

In this item, Egn is high, (guaranteed cure), RVgn is high (employee needs 
money for a medical operation), Ecs is low (sure the theft would be unno- 
ticed), and RJ/cs is high (if caught, criminal charges would be made). [More 
information about this scale is given in Rettig and Rawson (3)]. 

'The respondent was instructed to estimate the probability that the bank 
employee would steal in the circumstances described. А -seven-point scale 
(from 0 — no money will be taken to 6 — money will definitely be taken) is 
provided for the response. "The Ss were specifically directed to concern them- 
selves only with whether stealing will occur, not with how bad stealing would 
be. 

The scoring process has been described by Rettig (1). For each component, 
there are eight items which state the high level and-eight items which state 
the low level. A subject’s sensitivity score on a ‘component is computed by 
summing’ his responses for each of the two’ groups of eight items and then 
subtracting the sum on the low items from the sum on the high items. This 
produces a score between —48 (if he answered all high items 0 and all low 
items 6) and +48 (if he answered all high items 6 and all low items 0). 
Since the item pattern is completely balanced, the four ‘component sensitivity 
scores are mathematically independent. 


3. Procedure 

ministered-to each group separately. 
d not to communicate with «each 
ese instructions, In addition, Ss 
confidential and that examin- 


The Behavior Prediction Scale was adi 
Directions werê “read and Ss were cautione 
other. Proctors insured compliance with th 
were assured that their responses would remain 
ers were not connected with JDC. 


C. RESULTS, AND DISCUSSION 

offenders ‘were: more “sensitive to Egn 
did not differ in attentiveness to RV cs. 
made, the only statistically significant 
nd to be more attentive to RV cs than 


As сап Ье observed in ‘Table 1, first 
than repeaters. Clearly, the two groups 
When within-group comparisons were 
finding was that the recidivists were: ош 


Еп (t = 2.59, df = 38,2 < .05).- | (к 
Overall the pattern of results was similar to that obtained by Rettig (1). 
Dissimilarities appeared to be of degree rather than kind, The impression con” 
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TABLE 1 
COMPONENT SENSITIVITY SCORES oF ONE-TIME vs 
Two- ок More-Time CONSIGNEES 
First-timers (л — 46) Repeaters (n = 39) 
Standard Standard 
Component Means deviations Means deviations UM 
Egn 5.62 8.70 :92 5:49. 2.96* 
RV gn 2.82 7.84 26 9.35 1.38 
Ecs —3,84 ` 747 —231 A ha 1.08 
RV es —3.67 14.67 —4.51 9.07 31 


M P< 01. 


veyed is that Rettig’s groups were more extreme than those of the present 
investigation. 
For first-timers, to a greater extent than repeaters, the expectation of gain 
associated with a risk was critical in the direct risk-taking situation. Thus, in 
assessing whether to undertake an ethical risk, the repeatet-group was rela- 
tively indifferent to whether the unethical act would likely to produce 
gain. It did not appear likely that the results obtained coul be best explained, 
as suggested by Rettig (1), by an institutional process by which first-offenders 
were transformed into recidivists, Clearly, experience with severe institutional 
censure could not explain the results of the present investigation, because no 
member of either group had ever been sent to a reformatory, the criterion of 
Severe censure employed by Rettig (1). Further, both groups appeared, so far 
as could be determined, to have had comparable experience with the law. 
The most parsimonious and scientifically interesting explanation of the re- 
sults of this study and that of Rettig’s (1) was that some difference in ethical 


tisk sensitivity existed between the two groups prior to their admission to the | 
diagnostic center. 


D. Summary 


The ethical risk sensitivity of adolescents confined for evaluation and dis- 
Position for the first time by an agency of the juvenile court was compared to 
a group of adolescents who had been to this center previously and were 1€ 
turned. While no difference was noted between the two groups іп R//cs, one 
component of ethical risk sensitivity, the first-timers were more attentive f0 
Egn than were the repeaters, These results were thought to be attributable 


to differences which existed in the two groups prior to their admission to the 
center, 


| 
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PRODUCTIVE CULTURAL INVOLVEMENT 
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Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


WILLIAM, S. HALL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the major challenges to American education and social planning 
today is finding ways of promoting greater productive, involvement in the cul- 
ture among lower-class young men. A chief barrier to efforts in this direction 
is our lack of knowledge of factors which differentiate those young men, who 
succeed in establishing productive lives for themselves from those who fail to 
do so. This study addressed itself primarily to this barrier. Productive cultural 
involvement for lower-class young men was defined in the present study as 
continuous involvement in either work or school or both during the two-year 
period prior to the study. The present study looked at environmental press 
(racial group membership), intelligence test score, and personality as they re- 
lated to three different levels of productive cultural involvement, Level of 
culturally productive behavior and environmental press were employed as'in- 
dependent variables. The dependent variables were two aspects of personality 
found by various investigators to be related to variation in productive behavior 
(8, 9, 13). The first aspect of personality was achievement orientation which 
has been found by previous researchers to have the following three parts: 
(a) need for achievement, (5) level of aspiration, and (c) risk-taking (1). 
The second aspect of personality studied was locus of control. 

'The several specific questions and hypotheses guiding the study can be 
stated as follows: z 

Question 1: Is there a significant relationship between achievement orien- 
tation and degree of productive involvement? 

Hypothesis 1: Level of productive involvement will be directly related to 
need for achievement, level of aspiration, and risk-taking. This will be true 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 31, 1969. 
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across groups. The three groups under study will show ап increasing mean 
level of aspiration paralleled by different risk-taking and need achievement | 
characteristics. 

Question 2: Is there a significant relationship between locus of control and 
degree of productive involvement? 

Hypothesis 2: Level of productive involvement will be significantly re- 
lated to locus of control: i.e., the higher the level of productive involvement, 
the greater the feeling of internal control. 

In summary, the major hypothesis guiding this study, of which the fore- 
going specific hypotheses are elements, was that level of economic and educa- | 
tional involvement among lower-class young men was related to their | 
achievement orientation and their sense of the locus of control over events in 
their lives. This relation was hypothesized to hold irrespective of race; that 
is, race operated in this study as a control on the generality of the assumption 
regarding productive involvement. 


B. MzrHop 
l. Subjects 


The sample consisted of 60 young men—30 Negroes and 30 Caucasians— 
all of whom had dropped out of school at some point in their lives, All sub- 
jects were placed in one of three groups representing their degree of economic 
and educational involvement in the culture, "There were 10 subjects in each 
of the six subgroups, The Stable Performers included the relatively success- 
ful, or those young men who had a history of consistent employment or school 
attendance during the past two years. Rolling Stones were those young men 
who had a history of consistently interrupted employment or school attendance 
during the two years prior to the beginning of the study. All of these young 
men had a pattern of interrupted employment or school attendance—a single 
block of time away from work or school did not constitute Rolling Stone 
behavior in the terms of this study. The Group called Lookers consisted of 
those young men who had looked into (been interviewed about, and assigned 
to) jobs and/or school, but had never followed through on them during the 
past two years. It should be noted that the subjects chosen for this study were 
not selected randomly. The Lookers, who were the most difficult to find, 
were selected first and subjects in the other two groups were chosen to match 
them. For reasons of economy and simplicity, intelligence test score was held 


constant for all subjects, in that all of them scored within the average range 


= the means between the three groups were not significantly different. 
Subjects were also т, 


atched for socioeconomic status by using father’s oc- 
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cupation as the indicator. In those cases (75%) where the father was em- 
ployed, his occupation fell in the categories of skilled or semiskilled worker. 
Occupational status was computed in terms of an index developed by Reiss 
(10). 

The ages of the subjects ranged from 16% to 21 years. ‘The mean ages for 
the three groups were Stable Performers, 18 years; Rolling Stones, 18 years 
and 3 months; and Lookers, 18 years and 7 months. t 


2. Instruments 


Altogether four instruments were used in measuring the two variables. The 
variables and the instruments used to measure them are listed below: 

(A) Variable 1—Achievement Orientation: The McClelland N Ach 
Measure, Occupational Choices Checklist (Expected Occupations), and 
Coin-Toss?. 

(B) Variable 2—Locus of Control: The Social Reaction Inventory (Rot- 
ter). 


Intelligence test scores were derived from the Revised Beta Examination. 


3. Collecting the Data 


All tests were administered to subjects individually. While the actual test- 
ing time varied from person to person, the mean time was approximately 
two hours. To facilitate scoring and as а “blind control” code numbers were 
assigned to each subject by a secretary, and these code numbers were used 
throughout the scoring. ‘Two persons scored the need achievement measure, 
obtaining an interscorer agreement of 85%. All other tests were scored by 


a single individual. 


4, Analysis 


The logic of this investigation called for comparisons among certain vari- 
ables, conditions, and behaviors. These comparisons constituted the design of 
the investigation. Two races and three classes of behavior were the indepen- 


indi i i i i i dy (6) and 
28 f risk-taki behavior were developed in a pilot stud, a 
used Pilg ages Dem BE These indices and the criteria used in Hanane 
them were (a) unrealistic persistence index—if (1) the subject. was HE er ау у 
for all hits, (2), he missed his toss, and (3) he TERRE 
listic pb score SEU un Byes 2 at 
trial; (b) risk score—if a subject was (1) closer to the target than the i 
tance К we. and: (2) he hit and then moved further away, he Mm Mon uU 
score of 1 on that trial; (с) index 0 variability—a tabulation 0: 

changes of position in five trials; 


from the target following а failure. 
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dent variables. The six sources of variance created by considering these three 
classes of behavior in relation to two kinds.of environmental press were 
hypothesized to have differential effects, statistically. speaking, оп two. per- 
sonality variables. Three comparisons of such data were called for. The first 
of these compared the personalities of lower-class Negroes with the personali- 
ties-of lower-class Caucasians, without regard to the productivity of their 
behavior. The second was a comparison of the personalities among young 
men according to the productivity of their behavior, without regard to their 
тасе or environmental press, The third comparison assessed the differences in р 
personality among these six groups of young men which were due to the ` 
interaction of the two independent variables, 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND ORTHOGONAL POLYNOMIAL BREAKDOWNS FOR THREE 
BEHAVIORAL AND Two RACIAL GROUPS ON N Acu,* EXPECTED OCCUPATION, 
AND THE SOCIAL REACTION INVENTORY 


Source 4f 55 MS F ? PVE - 
N Ach | 
Race (R) 1 201.67 201.67 26.63 .01 m 
Productive | 
Involvement (PI) 2 258.43 129.22 17.07 01 po 
Linear 1 23040 23040 30.44 01 86 
Quadratic 1 28.03 28.03 3.70 05 14 
RXPI i 2 .03 .02 .00 n.s. im: 
Within Cells 54 408.60 7.57 — M M 
Expected occupation 
Race (R) 1 1042 1042 3.80 n.s. € 
Productive 
Involvement (PI) 2 80.92 4046 1477 .01 T 
inar _ 1 80.66 80.66 29.44 01 100 
Quadratic 1 26 26 09 n.s. = 
RX PI 2 17.43 8.72 3.18 05 p 
Linear | 1 846 846 3.09 ns 48 
Quadratic 1 8.97 897 3.27 05 52 
Within Cells 54 147.96 2.74 — zi ET 
Social reaction inventory 
Race (R) 1 3.27 3.27 35 n.s. = 
MAREC 
nvolvement (PI) 2 441.70 220.85 238.87 01 pu 
Linear | 1 429.03 429.03 46.38 01 97.5 
Quadratic 1 12.68 13.68 1.37 ns. 25 
RXPI 2 12.03 6.02 65 n.s. л 
Within Cells 54 499.60 9.25 — ал zm 


2 N Ach scores in this analysis were averages of üH UP Local by 
two raters. Interrater reliability was 85% Scene. пз of each subject's р 
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С.а RESULTS 
1.- Achievement: Orientation 
1. An analysis of variance revealed that both degree of productive involve- 
ment and racial group’ membership related significantly to need for achieve- _ 
ment: (see Table 1 and Figure 1). 
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MEAN ScoRES ON NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT DERIVED FROM AVERAGES OF 
5 " . RATINGS , (SEE ` FOOTNOTE, on, TABLE 1) 
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2. Degrees of productive involvement effects were found on the expected 
occupational choice measure of level of aspiration. In addition, there was a 
significant interaction effect of level of productive involvement and racial 
group membership. While precise data to clarify this effect are not available, 
inspection of Figure 2 and Table 1 suggests that the Negro-Caucasian gap 
among the Stable Performers probably accounts for it. 


—— NEGRO 
— — CAUCASIAN 


SCORES ON EXPECTED OCCUPATION 


i ` STABLE ROLLING LOOKERS 
PERFORMERS STONES 
FIGURE 2 


MEAN SCORES ON EXPECTED OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES FOR Two 
RACIAL AND THREE BEHAVIORAL GROUPS 
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3. Productive involvement in the culture was found to relate significantly 
to all of the indices of risk-taking used in this investigation except the “risk 
score.” No significant racial differences were found om any of the measures 
of risk-taking employed here. 


2. Locus of Control 


Degree of productive involvement was related significantly to locus of con- 
trol: ie., the more involved subjects perceived themselves as being more in 


—— NEGRO 
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EXTERNALITY SCORE 
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PERFORMERS STONES 
FIGURE 3 


MEAN EXTERNAL CONTROL Scores FOR TWO RACIAL 
AND THREE BEHAVIORAL GROUPS 
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-eontrol.of their environment. than the opposite. A significant linear. progres- 
sion going from, the-relatively low score of the. Stable Performers.to the 
comparatively high.score ofthe Lookers (see Table 1 and Figure 3). 


D. Discussion 


The finding regarding achievement orientation has a two-fold significance. 
On Фе опе hand, it is-unique-in that it reports a result using an intragroup 
sample similar to that found using intergroup samples; on the other hand, it 
reinforces some prior research findings regarding Negro-Caucasian differences. 
For example, Dreger and Miller (3) note that there is a general tendency 
for Negroes to score lower than Caucasians on standardized intellectual tasks. 
Katz, Epps, and Axelson (7) suggest that the tendency referred to by Dreger 
and Miller (3) may in some significant measure be due to the motivational 
effects on Negroes of the comparison with Caucasian standards usually im- 
plied in the testing situation. In the Katz et al. (7) studies, Negroes scored 
higher on those tasks used in these investigations when competing with one 
another than when competing with Caucasians, or when not competing at 
all. In light of the intragroup behaviors found in the present investigation, 
however, the Katz et al. (7) interpretation of Negro-Caucasian differences 
seems incomplete in that it lumps Negroes together without taking sufficient 
note of the differences among them particularly in the affective domain. 

While reinforcing certain prior studies (2, 5, 11, 12), the present finding 
concerning perception of control as being internal or external extends these 
in its investigation of intragroup similarities and differences. Specifically is 
this so for studies concerning social class. Studies relating internal-external 
control to social class both contradict and support the current findings. Gore 
and Rotter (5), studying southern Negro college students largely from 
working-class backgrounds, failed to find significant social class differences. 
On the other hand, Franklin (4) and Battle and Rotter (2) found a sig- 
nificant social class effect when studying younger, noncollege age subjects. 
Essentially, these findings suggest that higher socioeconomic status is charac- 
terized by greater internality. The current finding of significant degree of 
productive involvement influence on Perception of location of control seems 
to suggest that the more one perceives the location of control for what he 
does as within himself, the more involved he is likely to be with the culture. 

It seems clear that this study has successfully isolated three socially sig- 
nificant behavioral groups among Negroes and Caucasians and linked them 
closely to two personality variables: However, this study has not, by virtue 
of its design, spoken to-variables-antecedent to-the development of the modes 
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of adapting studied: A further-study:might: focus on such antecedent. variables 
as family interaction patterns which might be relevant to the development of 
differential productive involvement. ; 

Perhaps the most significant implication of this study is its isolation of 
variables that relate to levels of productive involvement within the lower 
class. The literature is replete with studies pointing out the differences be- 
tween lower-class and nonlower-class persons. Little attention has been paid 
to differences within lower classes. On the other hand,- much evidence ap- 
pears in the literature concerning differences within the middle:class. Аз а 
matter of fact, most psychological studies use college students only and show 
differences between groups within this population—until quite recently this 
group was almost entirely middle class. 

A shortcoming of the present investigation is the lack of a large quantity of 
social history data on the subjects.. For instance, it might be instructive to 
look at differential school achievement for parents as a relevant background 
variable. In cases where young men from: the nonmaximally ‘involved level 
show a high level of aspiration, it is possible that- their parents have a higher 
formal schooling; therefore,’ they aspire to more than others like themselves. 
Such an investigation might throw considerable light on the achievement 
orientation variable. А more grievous shortcoming of the present investiga- 
tion is our lack of knowledge of how many of the kind of high school. drop: 
outs studied really exist in the culture. 


E. SUMMARY 


This investigation dealt with the relationship between productive cultural 
involvement, racial group membership, and personality among lower-class 


young men in the United States. Level of culturally productive behavior and 
environmental press were employed as independent variables. The dependent 
variables were two aspects of personality—achievement orientation and locus 
of control, The sample consisted of 60 young men—30 Negroes and 30 
Caucasians—all of whom had dropped out of school at some point in their 
lives, While found, racial differences seem secondary to those reflecting dif- 


ferent degrees of productive involvement. 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL FACTOR SCORES AS MEASURES 
ОЕ ATTITUDE AND PERCEIVED ATTITUDE** 


Department of Sociology, Syracuse University 
Howar Е. TAYLOR 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Osgood's Semantic Differential schedule (8) has been used to measure 
attitudes, The attitude of a person toward a concept is defined as an evaluative 
orientation of the person toward the concept; an evaluative orientation is 
described in terms of a “good-bad” continuum. An evaluative orientation, or 
attitude (8, pp. 189-216) is to be thought of as distinct from other dimen- 
sions of orientation, such as activity (“active-passive”) or potency ("strong- 
weak"). Other researchers have demonstrated the presence of an evaluative 
dimension or factor in the Semantic Differential scales (1, 2, 3, 5). 

The purpose of this study is twofold. First, to demonstrate through factor 
analysis that certain items drawn from the Semantic Differential indicate not 
only a person's own attitude toward a topic or issue of discussion in a face-to- 
face setting, but also the person's perception of another's attitude toward the 
issue (perceived attitude). The second purpose of this study is to illustrate 
that factor scores, as weighted indices, constitute valid indicators of both 


attitude and perceived attitude. 
B. METHOD 


As part of a study reported elsewhere (9; 10, chap. 7; 11), 40 male sopho- 
more students at Yale University were invited to participate in an experiment 
on "communication." Each of these 40 subjects separately discussed an issue 
with a student assistant, or role player, who posed as another subject. The is- 
sue discussed was “the admission versus the nonadmission of women to ned 
University as undergraduates.” A pilot survey showed this issue to ko of rn 
importance among undergraduates, in relation to other issues, and t onc 
favoring the issue (49 percent) was almost equal to the percent not favoring 


it (47 percent). 
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At the outset of the experiment, subject and role player- were told. that 
they would discuss the issue for. 30. minutes. Before this discussion took place, 
the subject was given a schedule to fill out. The role player was also given 
an identical schedule, which he pretended to fill out. At the top of this 
schedule appeared a criterion attitude item by which the subject indicated his 
general attitude toward the issue: 


—In general, I am in favor of admitting women to Yale as 
undergraduates, 

—In general, I am not in favor of admitting women to Yale 
as undergraduates, 


For purposes of analysis of the data, this criterion attitude item is treated 
as the independent measure of attitude, 

Directly after this criterion item, appeared 12 Semantic Differential items, 
which constituted the dependent measures of attitude, Ten of these items 
(see Table 1) were selected from schedules used by Osgood (8), Brinton 
(1), and Fishbein and Raven (3). Two additional items (active-passive and 
strong-weak) were added for comparative purposes. The subject was asked to 
rate, by means of the 12 items, the following statement: “I feel that the 
admission of women to Yale as undergraduates is , . . .” The items were 
presented on the schedule in the conventional seven-point scale format, with 
the adjective antonyms appearing at each end. 

After the subject and the role player filled out their schedules, the investi- 
gator left the room and noted the subject’s response on the criterion attitude 
item. Upon Te-entering the room, the investigator announced the attitude of 
the subject (as “for” or “against” the issue) to both the subject and the 
ole player, and also the “attitude” of the role player. The announcement of 
the role player’s “attitude” was simply a cue for the role player to argue 
either “for” or “against” the issue in his discussion with the subject. The 
Purpose of this announcement was to induce either a “for” or “against” per- 
ception on the part of the subject of the role player’s attitude. Half of the sub- 
jects received the “for” induction, and half received the “against” induction. 
This announcement constituted the independent measure of the subject's per- 
ception of the role player's attitude (perceived attitude). 

After this announcement, the subject was asked to rate his perception of 
the ‘role player's attitude on the same 12 scales presented in Table 1. The 
subject did this by rating the sentence, “I think that my partner feels that the 
admission’ of women to Yale as undergraduates is... ” The subject’s rat- 
ing of this sentence, by means of the Scales, constituted the dependent mea- 
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sures of perceived attitude. After this measure was taken, subject and role 
player discussed the issue. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Internal Validation 


Two separate factor analyses of subject’s responses were undertaken, In 
each analysis, the Principal Axis factor solution was employed; factors were 
then rotated according to the Varimax criterion. First, subjects’ ratings of 
their own feelings (attitudes) toward the issue were factor analyzed (see 
Table 1A). Second, subjects’ ratings of how they thought the role player felt 
toward the issue (perceived attitude) were factor analyzed (‘Table 1B). 


TABLE 1 
ROTATED MATRICES: ATTITUDE AND PERCEIVED ATTITUDE 
A. Attitude В. Perceived attitude 
Item: FI ЕП h2 FI FII A 
1. good-bad .927* 4119 .873 .917* 235 .896 
2. just-unjust 815* зп 761 .825* 280 4759 
3. wise-foolish .814* 140 .683 .905* 235 874 
4. beneficial-harmful .756* 4359 700 871" .293 844 
5. fair-unfair .740* 296 635 .809* 271 728% 
6. valuable-worthless :701* 403 .788 .831* .290 775 
7. strong-weak .624* .058 .393 577" 552 638 
8. clean-dirty 162 .728* 7.556 .275 727* ‚603 
9. honest-dishonest 2.189 .690* 512 .299 T24* 614 
10, active-passive .036 .663* 440 105 .854 740 
11. healthy-sick .555 .648* .728 .604 .650* ‚787 
12. tasteful-distasteful 417 .604* .538 ,819* .384 819 
Percent variance 

explained: 40.54% 22596 63.39% 493076 25.74% — 75.6406 


* Denotes higher relative loading of item. 

amination of Tables 1A and 1B. First, in 
2 Second, the factor structures are very 
similar in both analyses. Note that 11 of the 12 items load more highly on 
the same factor in both Tables 1A and 1B. The only item that does mot 
load more highly on the same factor in both analyses is tasteful-distasteful. 


Four things are seen upon ех 
both analyses, two factors emerged. 


inci i i i ed in Harman (4, 
2 The Principal Axis solution and Varim tation are describ T 

pp. 154-191 and pp. 301-308). In the Principa с the first factor extracted 
explains the greatest percent 0j і s 
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factor were Кре In the analysis е uu Dus Nd чл ШАН i 
tracted. Only facto! ith eigenvalues of 2 1.00 we i 
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Third, the good-bad item loads more highly on the first factor extracted than 
on the second factor. Since an evaluative orientation, or attitude, can be de- 
fined in terms of the good-bad item (8, pp. 189-216), Factor I is identified as 
the attitude factor, in both Tables 1A and 1B. Note also that the good-bad 
item has the highest communality (42) among all of the items in both analyses, 
Fourth, the attitude factor explains more variance in the items than does the 
second factor. On the basis of this evidence, it is concluded that two factors 
or dimensions underlie the Semantic Differential scales used, and the factor 
explaining the greatest variance in the items (Factor I) is the attitude fac 
tor. Since the factor structures in Tables IA and 1B are so similar, it ap- 
pears that these Semantic Differential scales can be used not only to measure 
the attitude of college sophomores toward an issue (concept), but also to 


meastire one’s perception of the attitude of another, with whom he is inter- 
acting. 


2. External Validation 


As a first step in the external (criterion) validation of the subjects' re- 
sponses, factor scores on the attitude factor were computed. A factor score, 
Fj, for a given subject, is defined as Fy = ЫХ + „Хз +... thy Xn 
where j = the factor (factor I); л = the number of items; л = 1... 12; 
X = the standardized (Z) score of the subject on “item n"; and Û = the re- 
gression coefficient of item л on factor j. By means of this formula, it is seen 
that a factor score represents a weighted index of the subject’s attitude or per- 
ceived attitude, depending upon which set of responses is used. 

To externally validate factor Scores as a measure of attitude, the follow- 
ing question was posed: “Do factor I scores for subject’s attitude significantly 
discriminate subjects who indicated they were generally in favor of the issue 
from subjects who indicated they were generally against the issue?” This 
question is answered by relating subjects’ responses on the criterion attitude 
item (the independent measure of attitude) to his score on Factor I (the 
‘dependent measure of attitude). Since Factor I scores represent a standardized 
(Z) distribution, a Factor I score of greater than zero (positive sign) сап 
be interpreted as a favorable attitude, and a Factor I score of less than zero 
(negative sign) can be interpreted as an unfavorable attitude. Of 22 sub- 
jects giving a “for” response on the criterion item, all 22 had positive Factor 
I scores, Of 18 subjects giving an “against” response on the criterion item, 16 
had negative Factor I scores (X? = 32.60, p < .0005, direction predicted). 
_ Hence, sign of Factor I score accurately discriminated subjects holding a “for” 
` attitude from subjects holding an “against” attitude. 

In order to validate factor scores as a measure of perceived attitude, the 
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announced (induced) position of the role player (the independent measure of 
perceived attitude) was related to Factor I score for the subject’s ratings of 
how he thought the role player felt toward the issue (the dependent measure 
of perceived attitude). Of 20 subjects receiving the "for" induction from 
the role player, 19 had positive Factor I scores. Of 20 subjects receiving the 
“against” induction, 18 had negative Factor I scores (X? = 28.98, û < 0005, 
direction predicted). Thus, sign of factor score validly indicated the direction 
of the subject's perception of the role player's attitude, 


D. Discussion 


The above findings demonstrate two things. First, that an evaluative or 
attitude factor underlies the Semantic Differential scales use, when a person 
rates both his own orientation toward an issue (concept) and also the per- 
ceived’ orientation of another with whom he is interacting. The Semantic 
Differential scales therefore constitute internally valid indicators of attitude 
and perceived attitude, for college populations. Past research has shown that 
these scales reveal an attitude factor (1, 2, 5, 8). Yet, no evidence has 
heretofore been presented that the same scales also constitute internally valid 
indicators of perceived attitude. 

Second, the present data indicate that factor scores, as weighted indices, 
accurately discriminate between persons holding favorable and unfavorable 
attitudes, and also between persons perceiving the attitude of another as 
favorable or unfavorable. It is important to note, however, that factor scores 
as used in the present study indicate only the direction or polarity of one's 
attitude and perceived attitude. The question of whether or not factor 


scores validly indicate intensity is a question for further research, To an- 


swer this question, an independent intensity scale could be correlated with 


sign and intensity of factor score. Mehling (7) has found that summed, 
unweighted scores on the Semantic Differential correlate highly with an in- 
dependent intensity scale; similar results were obtained by Malmstrom and 
French (6). Weksel and Hennes (12), however, using different Semantic 
Differential items than Mehling or Malmstrom and French, find that 
summed scores do not correlate with an independent intensity scale, Since 
different sets of items were used in each study, it is difficult to compare the 
results of the three studies, In addition, none of these studies. (including 
Osgood) used a weighted index of attitude, such as à factor score: : 

One final observation concerns the percent of variance in the items ex- 
Elliot and Tannenbaum (2) use factor scores as indi- 


of stimulus shapes. However, the question of whether 


3 In a factor analytic study, 
ity cannot be answered by their data, as no 


cators of dimensions of meaning t 
or not factor scores validly indicate intens 
independent measure of intensity 18 employed. 
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plained by both Factors I and II (see Table 1). Note that for the atti 
ratings (Table 1A), Factor I explains 41 percent of the variance in 
items, and Factor II explains 23 percent. For the perceived attitude 
however (Table 1B), Factors I and II explain 50 and 26 percent of the 
variance, respectively. Thus, there is a "shift" toward a greater unidim 
sionality when the subject estimates the attitude of another. In making su 
estimates, the subject's judgments are simplified, losing the complexities û 
inconsistencies of one's own meaning systems. Hence, the perceived айй 


ratings reveal higher factor loadings and higher explained variance than | 
attitude ratings. 
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INDIVIDUAL ASPIRATIONS AS RELATED TO EARLY 
AND LATE ACCEPTANCE OF CONTRACEPTION* 


School of Public Health, The University of Michigan 


S. B. Kar 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Literature suggests that probably the most significant determinant of the 
acceptance of contraception is neither the innovation of modern birth control 
methods nor the proselytizing efforts by various family planning organizations, 
but the initiative of individuals to control their own fertility (3, p. 67; 4, 
p. 785 5, p. 2; 6, p. 3; 12, p. 1326; 18, pp. 34-35; 19, p. 20). This suggests 
the need to explore what motivates the eligible couples to accept contraception. 
But, so far, very little effort has been made to explore the motivational and 
social-psychological correlates of contraception. А bibliography of studies in 
fertility control edited by Tietze (23) indicates that, of a total of 1935 publi- 
cations included, less than two percent dealt with the social-psychological and 
motivational dimensions of contraception. 

The relationship between contraception and various demographic and socio- 
economic variables has been frequently investigated (5, 6, 11, 13, 18, 23, 24). 
Further research in these areas, though useful, may be less productive in bring- 


ing out new information as compared to research efforts in the area of social- 
psychological and motivational dimensions of contraception. This study is an 
attempt to explore the motivational correlates of contraception, with special | 


reference to early and late acceptance of contraception. 


1. Earlier Psychological Studies 


e explored the social-psychological and 
(11, 24) have yielded negative results. 


Both studies used the outcome of behavior (size of planned family and fertil- 
ity planning success), rather than contraception, as their dependent variable. 
At the time these studies were conducted, the failure of contraception was 
rather high due to lack of dependable methods (5, p. 209). Consequently, 
success or failure of contraception may not represent the extent of contracep- 
tive practices by the couples nor the underlying psychological state related to 


The two major studies which hay 
personality dynamics of contraception 
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contraception. In addition, the independent variables used in these studies are 
very broad and generalized psychological attributes. Such variables are not 
always helpful in predicting specific behavior. The selection of dependent and 
independent variables was probably largely responsible for the inconclusive 
findings of these studies. 


2. Conceptual Framework of this Study 


"This study attempts to explore the motivational patterns associated with 
contraception, especially early and late acceptance of contraception. Since one 
behavior may be determined by multiple motives, it is assumed that the motiva- 
tional correlates of contraception should be studied through a holistic and sub- 
jective frame-of-reference. It is further assumed that a motivated behavior is 
influenced by the subjects’ future orientation, social optimism, value orienta- 
tions, and areas of satisfaction in life, This study thus tests five hypotheses: 

Hypothesis I: There will be a significant and positive relationship between 
the level of striving and contraception, 

Hypothesis IT: There will be a significant and positive relationship between 
future orientation and contraception. 

Hypothesis III: There will be a significant and positive relationship be- 
tween value orientations and contraception. 

‚ Hypothesis IV: There will be a significant and Positive relationship be- 
tween social optimism and contraception, 

Hypothesis V: There will be a significant and positive relationship between 
areas of satisfaction in life and contraception. 


B. METHOD 
1. The Sample 


The sample consisted of 209 (white = 169, and nonwhite = 40) married 
women of lower socioeconomic status, in Berkeley, California. All subjects 
were living with their husbands and had at least one living child. The 1960 
United States Housing Census data were used to select the census tracts with 
average value of owner-occupied houses and monthly rent less than the respec- 
tive averages for entire Berkeley. A probability sample was drawn from a list 
of 1866 two-parent families obtained from four schools situated in school dis- 
tricts roughly corresponding + 
nomic status, The nonresponse rate was about three percent. 


2. Definitions of Variables and Instrument of Data Collection 


Level of Striving (LOS) is defined as the degree of difficulty or proximity 
‘of an individual's action goals to his ideal goals (1, p. 22; 16, p. 81; 17, 


0 the selected census tracts with lower socioeco- ` 
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p. 335). Striving is directed towards a subjective Goal Constellation which 
is defined in this study as subjective hopes, wishes, and desires on one end; 
and fears, worries, and concerns on the other end of an individual’s self- 
anchoring continuum (1, p. 22). Cantril’s Self-Anchoring Striving Scale (1, 
2), was used to obtain data on goal-constellation and level of striving. An ad- 
ditional item was introduced in this scale to obtain subjective ranking of the 
aspired goals. The scale measured level of striving (LOS) for three different 
time points; past LOS (five years ago), present LOS, and future LOS (five 
years hence). 

Future Orientation (FO) is defined as an individual’s willingness to sacri- 
fice his short-term goals and day-to-day conveniences for long-term desirable 
goals (10, p. 124). Future Orientation was measured by means of a scale of 
eight paired-items, one item in each pair representing a relatively short-term 
goal as compared to the other (10, pp. 124-125). Each preference of a rela- 
tively long-term goal was scored as one, and short-term as zero. 

Value Orientations (VO) are categorized under two classes: (а) activistic, 
individualistic, and future-time orientations as defined by Kluckhohn (14) 
and Rosen (20, 21) are classified as positive value orientations; and (4) pas- 
sivistic, familistic, and present-time orientations are classified as negative value 
orientations, Value Orientations were measured by means of a six-item scale 
after Rosen’s (20) value orientation scale. Each positive value oriented re- 
sponse was scored as one; other responses as zero. 

Social Optimism (SO) is defined as an individual's belief that (a) social 
order is predictable, (5) social collaborators are trustworthy, (c) the future 
has potential for improvement, (4) community leadership is sympathetic to 
the common man's needs, and (е) it is worthwhile to sacrifice present pleasure 
for the sake of future. Srole's (22) anomie scale was used to measure social 
optimism, Each disagreement with the scale item was scored as one; other re- 


sponses as Zero. 


Areas of Satisfaction in Life (ASL) is defined as subjective feeling of sat- 


isfaction in the following areas: (а) day-to-day needs and comforts, (b) short- 
term material goals, (с) long-term material goals, (4) education of children, 
(e) personal interests, and (f) old-age security. A six-item scale was con- 
structed after Knutson’s (15) scale of areas of satisfaction in life to measure 
subjective satisfaction in selected areas of life. Satisfaction in each area was 
scored as one, other responses as Zero. Й 2 
Socioeconomic oss (SES) is defined, after Hollingshead (7, 8, 9), in 
terms of husband’s social position index on а two-factor social position scale. 
Hollingshead’s (7, 8) two-factor index of social position was used to а 
socioeconomic status. On each of these variables, the subjects scoring equal or 
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above the median were placed in "high" category, while those scoring below 
the median were placed in the “low” category. 

Contraception is defined as reported use of birth control methods for the 
purpose of spacing and/or regulating pregnancies. Use of birth control meth- 
ods for other reasons is not considered as acceptance of contraception. Accep- 
tors of contraception are those who were continuous users of birth control 
methods, and when they discontinued, it was because they wanted a child, 
were temporarily separated, or the wife was pregnant; but resumed use of 
birth control methods as soon as such conditions were over. Those who never 
used any method of birth control, were not sterile, and were either undecided 
or opposed to contraception were classified as nonacceptors. The remaining 
were defined as unclassified. 

The subjective reporting method was used and the data were collected 
through individual interviews. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussions 

Of all subjects, about three percent were nonacceptors of contraception, and 
16 percent were unclassified. The data suggest that contraception is signifi- 
cantly related to race and socioeconomic status. Sixty percent of the whites as 
against 31 percent of the nonwhites initially accepted contraception before the 
second pregnancy (x = 9.03, df = 1, р  .005). Among the white subjects, 
62 percent of the "high" SES group as against 37 percent of the "low" SES 
group were early acceptors (x? = 17.68, df = 1, р < .001). Among the 
whites, 45 percent accepted contraception before the first pregnancy, 17 per- 
cent after the first but before the second pregnancy, 26 percent after the second 


but before the fourth pregnancy, and the remaining 12 percent after the fourth 
pregnancy. 


1. Test of Hypotheses 
The hypotheses were tested by comparing 69 early and 86 late acceptors of 
contraception among the white subjects only. Since the numbers of nonwhites 
and nonacceptors were small, such subjects were excluded. The early accep- 
tors were those who reportedly accepted contraception before the first preg- 
nancy, and the late acceptors were those who reportedly accepted contracep- 


tion after the first pregnancy. Each hypothesis was tested while socioeconomic 
status was held constant. 


2. Hypothesis I: Level of Striving and Contraception 
{ Although the early and the late acceptors aspired for similar goals, the sub- 
jective ranking of the nine categories of life-goals varied (tau = .38, ? 7 
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05). "The subjective life-goals were classified under nine categories of aspira- 
tions related to (a) children, (5) social status (improvement), (c) self- 
improvement, (4) health (self and family), (e) economic status maintenance, 
(f) long-term material goals, (д) short-term material goals, (В) close family 
relationship, and (i) peace and social order. The nine categories of life-goals 
were ranked according to how frequently each was placed within the three 
top positions by the subjects. 'The early acceptors more frequently than the 
late acceptors placed improvement of social status, self-improvement, and 
close family ties among the three top ranking goals. The late acceptors on the 
other hand, more frequently placed economic and material goals among the 
top three ranks. This suggests that the early acceptors were more frequently 
concerned with long-term and promotive goals. ) 

The early and the late acceptors were more alike in their worries about the 
future (tau = .86, p < .001). Major worries were related to health, eco- 
nomic status, war or violence, and children.! 

The data suggest that level of striving (LOS) is significantly and positively 
related with contraception, as well as with socioeconomic status (SES). The 

aception and LOS are past LOS, r = 44; 


correlation coefficients between contr y 
present LOS, r = .58; and future LOS, r = .56. The zero order correlation 


coefficients are significant at the ‚001 level. The subjects of “high” SES had 
significantly higher mean of present LOS scores than the subjects of “low” 
SES group ("high" SES: mean = 6.89, SD = 1.52; “low” SES: mean 
= 5.71, SD = 181; t = 4.29; df = 153; < .001). 

Table 1 shows the mean scores of LOS for three time points by early 
and late acceptance of contraception while SES is held constant. ha 

Within each SES category, the mean LOS of the early acceptors 18 Sig- 
nificantly higher than the mean LOS of the late acceptors. The difference 
of LOS between the early. and the late acceptors is greater in the "low 
SES than in the "high" SES (Table 1). This is probably because, in the 
upper social status, early acceptance of contraception has become a widely 
shared social norm. In the abscence of such a norm in the lower social status, 
it is likely that a person needs greater individual initiative to accept contra- 
ception at the very early stage of his married life. Further analysis aigue 
that the early acceptors had significantly greater upward mobility of Li ; 
than the late acceptors (mobility of LOS is the difference between past ап 


present LOS; and present and future LOS). 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN Scores ОР LEVEL or STRIVING (LOS) BY EARLY AND LATE ACCEPTANCE OF 
CONTRACEPTION WITH SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (SES) HELD CONSTANT 


Early acceptors Late acceptors 

Level of 

striving Mean SD Mean SD t 
MS EEE UTE aes. SEN MG ur. Mean... 9D —— ШЕ 
Present LOS 

All SES 6.83 1.39 5.50 5.5118 

High SES 7.00 1.21 6.14 1.71 2.01* 

w SES 648 1.81 5.00 3 4.21% 

Past LOS 

АП SES 4.80 1,73 3.70 1.82 3.1288 

High SES 4.57 1.34 3.71 2.16 1.87* 

Low SES 4.30 234 321 140 2.58* 
Future LOS 

All SES 8.35 87 7.58 1.14 4.62** 

High SES 8.96 8+ 8.25 1.04 2916 

Low SES 843 95 7.26 1.05 4.62% 

au" SES — 153, high SES — 72, low SES — 79. 

* 5«.05. 


The data indicate that level of striving is significantly and positively related 
to early acceptance of contraception. The patterns of life-goals of the early 
and the late acceptors also varied. It is thus likely that both the goals à 
person aspires for and his level of striving may determine how early he will 
accept contraception. 


3. Hypothesis II: Future Orientation and Contraception 


Future orientation (FO) is significantly and positively related with con- 
traception, as well as with SES. While nearly two-thirds of the early acceptors 
scored "high" in future orientation (equal or above median), nearly 60 per- 
cent of the late acceptors scored “low” (x? = 8.17, df = 1, p < 005). 
The mean FO scores for the “high” SES group (5.62, SD — 1.61) was 
significantly higher than the Corresponding mean for the “low” SES grouP 
(4.80, SD = 222; t = 7.74; df = 153; р < .001). 

"Table 2.1 shóws the mean FO scores by early and late acceptance of 
contraception while SES is held constant. Although FO is positively related 
with SES, when SES is held constant the mean FO scores of the early 
“acceptors is significantly higher than the corresponding mean of the late 
acceptors (Table 2.1) within each SES subgroup. 


/ 2 See footnote 1, 


E 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES OF FUTURE ORIENTATION, VALUE ORIENTATIONS, SOCIAL OPTIMISM, 
AND AREAS OF SATISFACTION IN LiFE BY EARLY AND LATE ACCEPTANCE 
or CONTRACEPTION WITH SES HELD CONSTANT 


Early acceptors Late acceptors 
Psychological 
variables Mean 8р Меап 8р 1 

I. Future Orientation 

AII SES 5.69 1.55 4.38 245 441** 

High SES 5.89 1.50 4.98 1.76 2.33* 

Low SES 5.83 1.80 440 2418 3.06** 
IL. Value Orientations 

All SES 4.62 1.90 3.91 144 2.73** 

High SES 5.13 72 4.01 .82 5.66** 

Low SES 442 67 347 1.06 2.33* 
III. Social Optimism 

AII SES 3.78 1.25 1.98 1.36 3.76** 

High SES 4.09 1.03 3.47 1.07 2.08* 

Low SES 3.17 144 2.59 140 2.31% 
IV. Areas of Satisfaction 

AII SES 3.72 147 347 1.59 1.01ns 

High SES 3.78 1.26 4.00 1.52 .68ns 

Low SES 3.61 1.85 3.21 1.58 1,00ns 

Note: SES = socioeconomic status, ns = not significant at .05 level. 

> 01. 

*p<.05. 


4. Hypothesis III: Value Orientations and Contraception 


Value Orientations (VO) are significantly and positively related with 
contraception, as well as with SES. A significantly higher proportion of the 
early acceptors (60.8 percent) than the late acceptors (38.4 percent) obtained 
“high” VO scores (x? = 7.91; df = 1,2 < .005). The mean vo score of 
the subjects of "high" SES (4.66; SD = .78) was significantly higher than 
the corresponding mean of the subjects of “Jow” SES (3.64, SD = .91, 
t= 7.71, df = 153, p < .001). А 

Table 2.1 shows the mean VO scores by early and late acceptance of 
contraception while SES is held constant. Although VO is positively related 
with SES, when SES is held constant, the mean vo scores of the early 
acceptors is significantly higher than the corresponding mean of the Jate 
acceptors within each SES subgroup (Table 2.11). This suggests that positive 
value orientations are significantly and positively related with early acceptance 
of contraception regardless of the SES of the subjects, 


3 See footnote 1, 
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5. Hypothesis IV: Social Optimism and Contraception 


Social Optimism (SO) is significantly and positively related with contra- 
ception, as well as with SES. The proportion of subjects scoring “low” (less 
than median) on social optimism was significantly greater among the late 
acceptors (60.4 percent) than that among the early acceptors (37.65 percent; 
x = 7.94, df = 1, р < 005). The mean SO scores of the subjects of “high” 
SES (3.89, SD = 1.76) was significantly higher than the corresponding mean 
of the subjects of “low” SES (2.83, SD = 1.42, ¢ = 5.30, df = 153, 
p < .001). 

Table 2.111 shows the mean SO scores of the early and late acceptors while 
SES is held constant. Although SO is significantly and positively related with 
SES, when SES is held constant, the mean SO scores of the early acceptors 
is significantly higher than the corresponding mean of the late acceptors of 
contraception (Table 2.11). This suggests that social optimism is significantly 

_ and positively related with early acceptance of contraception regardless of 
the SES of the subjects. The data indicated that, as compared to the late 
acceptors, the early acceptors more frequently felt that their social collabora- 
tors are trustworthy, the community leadership is sympathetic to common 
man’s needs, and the future is dependable.* 


6. Hypothesis V: Areas of Satisfaction in Life and Contraception 


Satisfaction in six selected areas of life was not significantly related with 
SES. Neither was it related with contraception. The mean score of areas of 
satisfaction (ASL) for the subjects of “high” SES was 3.86 (SD = 1.36), 
and the corresponding mean for the subjects of “low” SES was 3.32 (SD = 
1.66; ¢ = 1.57; df = 153; p > 05). Table 2.1V shows the mean scores 
of ASL by early and late acceptance of contraception. The difference betwee? 
the early and the late acceptors is not significant at the .05 level. The data 
thus indicated that when the six areas are combined, the degree of satisfaction 
is not related with either contraception or SES. However, contraception was 
related to satisfaction with the ‘chances of old age security, achievement of 
short-term and long-term material goals.5 

The data supported the first four hypotheses of this study and thus sug- 
gested that contraception is significantly and positively related with level of 
striving, future orientation, value orientations, and social optimism. Degree 
of satisfaction in all six areas of life chosen in this study was not related with 


4 See footnote 1. 
5 See footnote 1, 
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contraception. The number of living children was significantly and inversely 
related with contraception, but when parity was controled, the first four 
hypothses were substantiated. Religion was another variable significantly 
related with contraception. But when religion was controled, among the non- 
Catholics the first four hypotheses were supported. The number of the Cath- 
olic subjects was rather small for any statistical test of hypotheses. However, 
a significantly higher proportion of the Catholics (68.8 percent) than the 
non-Catholics (52.0:percent, x? = 3.87, df = 1, p < .05) were late acceptors 
of contraception. 

The multiple correlation coefficient of contraception with eight independent 
variables (past LOS, present LOS, future LOS, FO, VO, SO, ASL, and 
SES) was .78 (p < .01; df = 146). Among the independent variables, 
present level of striving was the best predictor of contraception which alone 
accounted for 40 percent variances of contraception. Other top ranking pre- 
dictors were socioeconomic status and future orientation. 

Occupational and educational aspirations for sons, subjective class identifi- 
cation, and preference for a smaller family were significantly and positively 
related with contraception. On a dichotomous choice between subjectively 
defined “тоо many" and “too few" children, a significantly higher proportion 
of the early acceptors (66.6 percent) than the late acceptors (41.2 percent; 
x? = 945, df = 1, p < .005) chose to have “too few" children. The early 
acceptors were also less frequently willing to “tolerate” one or two additional 
children than what they considered desirable. 

The use of various contraceptive methods were in the following order: oral 
pills (35.9 percent), diaphragm (23.9 percent), IUD (9.4 percent), condom 
(8.7 percent), spermicidals (7.4 percent), female sterilization (6.3 percent), 
male sterilization (4.8 percent), and nonappliance methods (3.6 percent). 
A significantly higher proportion of the early (72.4 percent) than the late 
(48.8 percent) acceptors felt that their contraception practices so far have 
been! very effective or effective (x? = 9.46, df = 2, p < .01). Interestingly, 
over one-half of the subjects with one accidental pregnancy held themselves 
responsible for contraceptive failure, while nearly two-thirds of those with 
multiple accidental pregnancies, directly or indirectly blamed the contracep- 


tive method used by them. 


D. SuMMARY 
This exploratory study tests five hypotheses which predicated vni 
and positive relationships between contraception and following soci ү | ү: 
logical variables: (a) level of striving, (5) future orientation, (c) val 
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orientations, (d) social optimism, and (e) areas of statisfaction in life. These 


relationships were tested while socioeconomic status (SES) was held constan _ 


"The data supported the first four hypotheses of this study. Although SES was 
significantly related with contraception, as well as with the psychological 


variables, while SES was held constant, the relationships between contracep- _ 


tion and the first four psychological variables were significant and positive 
"These relationships are, therefore, independent beyond the SES of the subjects. 
Among the non-Catholics, the first four hypotheses were substantiated. The 
number of the Catholics was too small for hypotheses testing. Although parity 
was inversely related with contraception, when the number of living children 
was controled, the first four hypotheses were supported. The multiple cor 
relation coefficient between contraception and eight independent variables was 
78; the leading predictors of the variances of contraceptions are in the fol- 
lowing order: level of striving, future orientation, and socioeconomic нашы 
"The early and the late acceptors of contraception varied in their subjective 
ranking of the hopes for the future, but they were more alike in their моли 
for the future. The early acceptors assigned higher priorities to children's 
college education, long-term goals, and self-improvement goals, The late ac 
ceptors assigned higher priorities to material, short-term, and economic goal 
The leading worries for both groups were related to health, economic status, 
children, and war or violence. к 
Contraception was also significantly and positively related with educational 
and occupational aspirations for sons, and subjective class identification. It 
was inversely related with the number of pregnancies and desired family size 
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A, INTRODUCTION 


The notion that urban life differs uniformly and systematically from rural 
life is a classic one Succinctly delineated in 1938 by Wirth (11) and 
elaborated in 1941 and 1947 by Redfield (7, 8), the concept has now been 
roundly criticized, discussed, and defended (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10). But virtually 
all the empirical evidence has been cross-cultural, and the numerous aspects 
of "urbanism" have (unfortunately) usually been portrayed as an intimately 


interwoven system, without allowing for verification of single elements which 


may in fact distinguish urban from rural? It was therefore felt that it would 
still be fruitful to explore in our own culture the stereotype that urban 
dwellers are the more sensitive to time and that their lives are the faster 
paced. Suggestions to this-effect were made years ago by Simmel (12), and 
echoed by Wirth (11), and a casual inquiry among acquaintances suggests 
that the stereotype (valid or otherwise) is today very much alive. But the 
only other data we have found are a set of citations by Friedmann to sup- 
port his position that "recent studies of half-rural and half-industrialized 
communities in France report on the difference in sense of time between 
industrial and rural workers living in the same geographical environment. 
In the same way ethnographers, when investigating the Process of industrial- 
ization of so-called ‘primitive’ peoples, in Negro Africa for instance, have 
noted their reactions to the introduction of an idea of time completely foreign 


to them” (1, p. 110). 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 8, 1969 


Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 1 
1 For a recent review of such approaches, past and present, зее dinge ( sc 5 
2-But see Hauser (2) for a catalog of individual distinctions and the resp 

cross-cultural evidence. 
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B. METHOD 
l. Choice of Sites 


The design of the research posed several interesting problems. In order to 
maximize presumed differences, it was decided to compare the largest metro: 
politan complexes with towns of less than 8000 population. (If this effect 
proved successful, we could then explore communities intermediate in size) 
Data were collected in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, D.C., and in sets of small towns within 50 miles of Albany, 
New York, or 30 miles of Ames, Iowa. These particular locations wert 
chosen as a matter of convenience; in each case, a competent observer Wis 
available and interested, ; 

Because urban communities аге the far more ecologically differentiated, it 
is inappropriate to compare random or superficially parallel geographic areas 
of cities and villages. Downtown Chicago and downtown River City art 
different sorts of places, with divergent resident and transient populations, 
and different functions for their respective communities. In all our settings 
we chose to compare activities observable in functionally parallel sites: com 
mercial areas which are adjacent to and serve in each case local residential 
neighborhoods. (In the smaller towns, the entire town is often one “neighbor 
hood," and there is but one commercial center.) Hopefully, the same sorts 
of people would be doing the same sorts of things in the vicinity of these 
commercial sites, irrespective of exactly where they were observed. 

Deteriorating and markedly affluent neighborhoods were omitted from the 
metropolitan areas, for it was felt that no comparable areas would be found 
in these small towns. For the same reason, heavily ethnic neighborhoods wert 
deleted. At this stage of the project, it seemed premature to develop a refined 
matching and sampling scheme. Other than for several minor rules of cof 
venience, site choice was determined with the above criteria. 


2. Activities Observed 


Much of city life may be faster or slower than its rural counterpart for 
structural reasons which are irrelevant to and defeat the person's attempt t0 
operate at his own pace. Crowds and traffic jams slow things down, elevators 
and minimum speeds on freeways speed them up. It was necessary, therefore 
to identify behavior settings which do not seem to be structurally biased. The 
reader may evaluate for himself our success in selecting behaviors whi 
retain for the individual the ability to operate at his chosen pace. 


2 We recognize that such structural factors may be essential contributors to а dif 
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It was necessary to observe a set of varied behaviors at each site, since an 
urban-rural comparison on any one behavior may confound differential pace 
of life with some other systematic urban-rural difference. For instance, differ- 
entially lengthy lunch periods may reflect urban-rural differential portions, 
differential times elapsed since a prior meal, differential size of prior 
etc, etc, Hopefully, a set of varied behaviors would overcome this problem, 
since only pace of life would remain as a parsimonious explanation of all 
the data. 

These activities were monitored. 

1. Post-office. "Time elapsed while a standard order is filled for the ob- 
server. 

2. Gas station. Waiting time between the moment when a lone private 
automobile stops at a fuel pump and the moment at which the attendant 
makes his inquiry of the driver. 

3. Currency exchange. Time for a bank clerk to change five $10's to 50 
$1’s (or vice versa) for the observer. 

4. Walking speed. Time for any person who is leaving a bank to walk 
100 fect down the street in either direction. 

5. Cigarette purchase. Time elapsed while a st 
dard brand and size is filled at a drugstore. 77 

6. Time inquiry. The pedestrian's reply to the observer's inquiry, ‘Do 
you have the time?”; the accuracy of the verbal reply; the accuracy of the 
respondent's timepiece. Vi ар ctis oles 


For each of the above activities there were devel 
who, how, when. For nos. 1, 3, 5, and 6 (above) the observer instigated the 


other person's behavior under prescribed circumstances. For instance, the post- 
office request was printed and was passed along with a constant (excessive) 
amount of money to the clerk. (The transaction could transpire without any 
conversation.) ‘The currency, cigarette, and time inquiry probes were 


but totally identical from subject to subject. In the gas station ry 
speed situations, the observer remained passive and did not himself enter the 


action.* 
not aware that they were being observed or timed, 


Subjects were, of course, 


andard request for a stan- 


ferential f life between urban and rural bot the are ю 
BUR mo of a challe where structural Tenore are inoperative; и 
data positive, one could r demonstrate that differential «йм have 
ternalized by the subjects if one could eliminate the obvious structura Кг 

4 n aree patri, orde Document 00489 from 2 абора! 
дахат а е York 10001; remitting $1.00 for ог $3.00 for photo- 
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C. RESULTS 


The data are given in Table 1. The variation in Ns between sites and ‹ 
situations reflects the varied lengths of time the observer could allocate to 
different sites and the relative ease with which different sorts of observations 
could be taken at any one site. Post-offices, for instance, are few and far be 
tween ; one must trade a fair number of other observations for the opportunity | 
to seek out an additional post-office. 

It is clear from Table 1 that there is a consistent tendency in four of the 
five cases for activities to be carried out more rapidly in the urban setting 
The data are especially striking as there is consistency across all the urban * 
cities (vs. the rural areas) and as the Ns are often quite low. Note that the 
nonsignificant means of Table 1, parts a, b, с, and e, are all in the correct 
direction, "The glaring exception is "Table 1, part d. There appears to be no 
clear difference here between urban cities and rural Iowa, and the rural New 
York pace is often the more rapid. 

In contrast with the generally positive findings of Table 1, there were found 
rest between urban and rural sensitivities to time. Eighty- ; 
and 48 of 67 rural subjects, when inquired, made use 
ublic timepiece; the difference is clearly not statistically 
accuracy of the report from urban subjects was 1.53 


minutes in error (N — 76) and 1.72 for rural subjects (N = 43); the 
latter difference is not significant by F-test,5 


1. Pace of Life 


It would seem from Table 1 that the urban pace of life is, indeed, often 7 
the more rapid. Why, then, is the effect absent in part d of Table 1? It was 
readily apparent to the observers that there existed two extraneous systematic 


urban-rural differences which obliterated the sought contrast in the currency 


^ Th 3 езе subjects were deleted in calculatin timepiece accuracy 
as the timepieces did not belong to the subjects. E 
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exchange situation. Urban bank tellers seemed on the whole less trusting. 
Therefore, they were the more likely to count the incoming monies several 
times. Also, urban tellers seemed the more efficient, in that they more often 
disbursed precounted packets of bills. The net effect of these factors was ex- 
treme variability in the data, since the factors did not necessarily cancel each 
other by coexisting in each teller. For instance, all the Albany area banks 
used prepackaged bills. It is not surprising, then, that the latter tellers were 
very rapid. In order to examine more closely the pace of life in urban and 
rural banking, it will be necessary to develop a new setting which avoids 
these systematic biases. For instance, handing a teller three 10-dollar bills 
(instead of five 10's or 50 1’s) reduces delays due to both mistrust and the 
possibility that precounted packets (of 30 1’s) exist. 

For the several more successful observation settings it is important to con- 
sider whether there is any rival parsimonious explanation for the data. While 
most of the settings involve commercial transactions, walking speed does not; 
it is therefore tentatively inappropriate to conclude that the data indicate only 
that urban clerks are more proficient (this may, however, be true in its own 
right.) A geographic or subcultural explanation may tentatively be ruled out 
because of the uniformity of the data collected in different locations. 

As regards pace of life, therefore, the tentative conclusion that in our cul- 
ture, more often than not, the urban pace is the more rapid is suggested. There 
may well, however, be extraneous systematic urban-rural differences which ob- 
literate in some instances the pacing tendency. The data reject the hypothesis 
that urban activities are uniformly faster paced, yet suggest that differential 

| pace does cause many urban activities to be executed rapidly. 


2. Sensitivity to Time 


There does not appear to be any urban-rural differential sensitivity to time. 
This seems to result from two factors. First, around a quarter of the subjects 
in any setting neither wore a watch, nor were they able to locate quickly a pub- 
lic clock for the observer. We are quite sure that these data do not reflect a re- 
luctance to stay and assist the observer, for in virtually all such cases the pe- 
destrians did stop and comment and smile in an apologetic manner. It appears, 
therefore, that a fair number of pedestrians make do without watches. This is 
not to say that they are entirely time insensitive. When one needs to know the 
time (for oneself), it is possible to guess accurately or to hunt up a clock or 
ask another person. The accuracy of time estimation is remarkable, even among 
those who do not wear watches. This is the second factor to be discussed. Тһе 
median error in estimation is only around two minutes, irrespective of setting. 
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The net effect is that many persons wear no watches, yet remain time-sensitive, 


in urban and rural settings alike, 

On the whole, the stereotype this project set out to examine is only partly 
validated. While the pace of life component seems to exist, the anticipated dif- 
ferential accuracy does not. The limited data do not warrant further discussion. 


E. SUMMARY 


On the whole, the stereotype here investigated is only partly validated. 


There does seem to be a more rapid pattern of activities in urban settings, as 
compared to rural, but the anticipated greater time-accuracy of urban dwellers 


cannot be substantiated. 
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THE EFFECT OF FEEDBACK INFORMATION AND BEHAVIOR 


CONSISTENCY ON ACCURACY OF SOCIAL PREDICTION* 1 


Department of Psychology, Stanford University 


Косев W. SQUIER, JR. 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


Several studies (4, 6, 9) have shown that giving subjects feedback from 
their predictions of a stimulus-person’s behavior leads to an increase in the ac- 
curacy of their predictions of his behavior. For example, Dailey (4) found 
that subjects’ ability to predict stimulus-persons’ social behavior from case his- 
tory material improved as a function of feedback from their predictions of the 
stimulus-persons’ behavior. Similarly, Pyron (9) found that giving subjects 
feedback from their predictions of a stimulus-person’s tape-recorded answers 
to interview questions produced an increase in the accuracy of their predictions 
of her answers. Finally, Hammond, Wilkins, and Todd (6) found that the 
accuracy with which subjects were able to predict stimulus-persons' criterion 
judgments on a perceptual learning task was enhanced by feedback from their . 
predictions of the stimulus-persons' judgments. 

It also seems plausible to hypothesize that feedback abi 
behavior would be useful only if his behavior is consistent. If the stimulus- 
person's behavior is inconsistent, feedback about his behavior would be quite 
misleading. While there is some evidence from previous studies bearing on this 
hypothesis, this evidence seems to be somewhat contradictory. Pyron (9) found 
a high relationship between subjects’ predictive accuracy and the consistency 
of the stimulus-person's answers. On the other hand, Hammond е? al. (6) 
found only a low relationship between the consistency of the stimulus-persons' 
criterion judgments and subjects’ predictive accuracy. 

One possible explanation of the discrepancy in these results, however, may 
be that the stimulus-person judged in Pyron's study (whose answers were pro- 
grammed artificially) manifested a wider range of variation in her behavior 
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than the stimulus-persons judged in Hammond et al.’s study (whose judgments 
were natural). Behavioral consistency and inconsistency may produce a signifi- 
cant change in predictive accuracy only if relatively extreme, and may not af- 
fect predictive accuracy if moderate or low. 

In the study to be reported here, it is hypothesized that giving subjects feed- 
back from their predictions of a stimulus-person’s self-report responses to ob- 
jective personality test items will result in an increase in the accuracy of their 
predictions only when the stimulus-person’s responses are relatively consistent, 
and will result in a decrease in the accuracy of their predictions when his re- 
sponses are relatively inconsistent. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


In order to test these hypotheses, 120 male undergraduate students were 
asked to predict a stimulus-person’s responses to personality test items from the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, All of the Ss were enrolled in an in- 
troductory psychology course and were fulfilling a course requirement by par- 
ticipating in the study. The Ss were told they would be asked to predict a 
stimulus-person’s behavior in the study, and were randomly assigned to an ex- 
perimental condition. 


2. Stimulus-Person 


The stimulus-person judged in the study was a male graduate student in 
psychology. The stimulus-person took the EPPS three times, with a space of 
one month between the first and second administration, and one week between 
the second and third administration. An interpersonal need chosen at least two 
out of three times was first taken as the modal response on each item. This 
test-retest procedure, however, left 32 pairs of items in which the stimulus- 
person had answered in opposite directions items pairing the same needs 
together. Thus, one week after the third administration of the test, the 
stimulus-person changed eight of his answers in the direction of consistency 


across the items. The remaining 24 pairs of items were left exactly the way 
the stimulus-person intended them. 


3. Scale Order Condition 
Two scales of 105 items each, labeled Scale A and Scale B, were then con- 
structed from the items. The scales were constructed in such a way that each 


interpersonal need measured by the test was paired once on each scale with 
every other need. Each item was typed exactly as it appeared in the test booklet 
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on ч three-by-five card, and the order of items within each scale was random- 
ized. 

The Ss in the study were shown the items in each scale one-by-one, and were 
asked to predict the stimulus-person’s response to each one. Sixty 8s were ad- 
ministered Scale A first and Scale B second—the Scale A-Scale B Group—and 
60 Ss were administered Scale B first and Scale A second—the Scale B-Scale 
A Group. 


4, Feedback Condition 


The 60 Ss in the Scale A-Scale B Group, and the 60 Ss in the Scale B-Scale 
A Group were each subdivided into four groups of 15 Ss, The No Feedback-No 
Feedback Group was given no feedback on either scale about how the 
stimulus-person responded to any item. The No Feedback-Feedback Group 
was given no feedback on the first scale, but was told exactly how the 
stimulus-person responded to each item on the second scale immediately 


following each prediction. The Feedback-No Feedback Group was told ex- 


actly how the stimulus-person responded to each item on the first scale imme- 


diately following each prediction, but was given no feedback on the second 
scale. Finally, the Feedback-Feedback Group was told exactly how the stimulus- 
Person responded to each item on both scales immediately following each 
Prediction. 

No identifying information about the stimulus-person was given the Ss be- 
fore they began to predict his responses. The only information given them 


came in the form of feedback from their predictions. 


5. Consistency Level 


On the basis of the order of items in the Scale A-Scale B Condition, and the 
order of items in the Scale B-Scale A Condition, each one of the stimulus- 
person's responses was given two scores measuring its degree of consistency or 
inconsistency with his previous responses. ‘The stimulus-person had responded 


consistently if he had (a) chosen a need statement having a high probability of 
being chosen, or (5) rejected a need statement having a low probability of be- 
tly if he had (a) rejected 


a need statement having a high probability of being chosen, or (^) chosen a 


need statement having a low probability of being chosen. For each need state- 
ment chosen by the stimulus-person, the consistency level score was defined as 
the actual percentage of times he had chosen need statements belonging to the 
same category on previous items, and for each need statement rejected by him, the 


consistency level score was defined аз the actual percentage of times he had re- 
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jected need statements belonging to that category on previous items. The con- 
sistency level scores were converted into whole numbers so that the final scores 
ranged from one to 10. On this scale, scores greater than five indicated consis- 
tency, and scores less than five indicated inconsistency. 

When the Ss were given feedback from their predictions, they were always 
told exactly how the stimulus-person answered the item regardless of whether 
his answer was consistent or inconsistent with his other answers. Similarly, 
when the Ss were given no feedback from their predictions, they were told 
nothing about how the stimulus-person answered the item regardless of whether 
their predictions were correct or incorrect. 


6. Accuracy Score 


Each time an $ correctly predicted the stimulus-person’s response to an item, 
а score of one was recorded for the $, the scale order condition, the feedback 
condition, and the consistency level of the need statements, When an $ incor- 


rectly predicted the stimulus-person’s response, a score of zero was recorded 
for these factors. 


7. Analysis of Data 


The data analyzed in the study were based on the Ss’ accuracy scores on 
Scale B for the Scale A-Scale B Condition, and on their accuracy scores on 
Scale A for the Scale B-Scale A Condition. These accuracy scores were sub- 
jected to a mixed-model, pseudo, three-way analysis of variance described by 
McNemar (7). The model discussed by McNemar deals with ‘independent 
samples of Ss along one factorial dimension, whereas the model used here deals 
with independent samples of 85 along two factorial dimensions. 

‘The error terms used in the analysis of variance were estimates of the pooled 
Subjects variance and of the pooled Subjects x Consistency Level interaction 
variance. Bartlett's test for homogeneity of variance indicated that the pooled 
Subjects variance and the pooled Subjects x Consistency Level interaction 
variance were highly homogeneous across the scale order and feedback condi- 
tions (x? = 5.28 for the pooled Subjects variance, p > .50, and 5.21 for the 
pooled Subjects Consistency Level interaction variance, p > .50). 


C. RESULTS 
The Ss’ ability to predict the stimulus-person's responses varied significantly 
(F = 12.59, р < .001) with the amount of feedback given them about his 
responses (Table 1). Reference to Table 2 shows that the accuracy scores of 
the Feedback-No Feedback Group were higher than the accuracy scores of both 
the No Feedback-No Feedback Group (t = 3.49, » < .001) and the No 
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Feedback-Feedback Group (t = 2.68, ? < 01). Similarly, the accuracy scores 
of the Feedback-Feedback Group were higher than the accuracy scores of both 
the No Feedback-No Feedback Group (t = 248, p < 02) and the No 
Feedback-Feedback Group (4 = 1.68, 2 < -10). On the other hand, the ac- 
curacy scores of the No Feedback-Feedback Group were not different from 
the accuracy scores of the No Feedback-No Feedback Group (t = .80, n.s-), 
and the accuracy scores of the Feedback-Feedback Group were not different 


from the accuracy scores of the Feedback-No Feedback Group (t= 1.00, n.s.). 
TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ОР ACCURACY SCORES 
E Source df MS F 
Between Subjects 119 
Scale Order (O) 1 50 13.27* 
Feedback (F) 3 ^7 12.59* 
ОХЕ 3 .01 35 
Pooled Subjects (S) 112 0s 
Within Subjects 1080 
Consistency Level (C) 9 75 32.23* 
OxC 9 30 12.71* 
FXC 27 24 1049* 
OXFXC 27 .02 96 
sxc 1008 02 
Total 1199 
* Significant at .001 level. 
TABLE 2 
TE PREDICTIONS 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR FEEDBACK AND 


N=15‏ د 
Scale order condition‏ 


Scale A- Scale B- 
Scale B Scale A Total 
Feedback condition M $ м 5 M 8 

No Feedback-No Feedback 630 5 571 58 601 56 

No Feedback-Feedback 636 53 607 60 621 59 

Feedback-No Feedback 7210 45 667 72 688 59 

Feedback-Feedback 630 51 666 73 663 62 
SER 664 52 623 66 643 59 


responses also varied signifi- 


The Ss’ ability to predict the stimulus-person's йш 
cantly (F = 32.23, p < .001) with the degree of consistency in his responses 
(Table 1). Examination of Figure 1 shows that the accuracy scores 07 ©)”, 

ty of either being 


were highest on need statements having a high probabili 
and were lowest on need 


chosen or of being rejected by the stimulus-person, Я 4 
statements having a low probability either of being chosen or of being rejected 


by him. 
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PRECENTAGE ACCURATE PREDICTIONS 


лү е 7.8. 9. ҮП 
CONSISTENCY LEVEL 
FIGURE 1 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONSISTENCY LEVEL AND ACCURACY OF PREDICTION 


Table 1 shows a significant (F = 10.49, p < .001) two-way interaction 
effect between the degree of consistency in the stimulus-person’s responses and 
the amount of feedback given the Ss about his responses. Reference to Figure 2 


having high consistency level values, However, the accuracy scores of the Scale 
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PERCENTAGE ACCURATE PREDICTIONS 


CONSISTENCY LEVEL 


FIGURE 2 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEEDBACK METHOD, CONSISTENCY 
LEVEL, AND ACCURACY OF PREDICTION 


B-Scale A Group were higher than the accuracy scores of the Scale A-Scale B 
Group on need statements having low consistency level values. 

Finally, the accuracy scores of the Ss did not vary either with the two-way 
interaction effect between amount of feedback given them about the stimulus- 
person's responses and the order in which the scales were administered (F = 
35, n.s.), or with the three-way interaction effect between the amount of feed- 
back given them about the stimulus-person's responses, the consistency level of 
his responses, and the order in which the scales were administered (F = .96, 
ns.). 


D. Discussion 

responses to an objective personal- 
dings of Dailey (4) using social 
ron (9) using personal answers 


: "The results of this study using self-report 
ity inventory are highly consistent with the fin 
behaviors described in case history material, Py 

to interview questions, and Hammond et al. (6) using criterion judgments in 
a perceptual learning task. Taken together these studies show that the positive 
relationship between amount of feedback and accuracy of social prediction may 
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CONSISTENCY LEVEL 
FIGURE 3 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCALE ORDER, CONSISTENCY 
LEVEL, AND ACCURACY OF PREDICTION 


be one which holds true for different forms of feedback and a variety of social 
behaviors. 


dictive accuracy. However, they are in disagreement with the results of Най 
mond е? al. (6) who found i 


Since the range of response i 
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study was moderate to low. As suggested before, one would expect to find a 
significant relationship between response consistency and incgnsistency, and 
predictive accuracy only when relatively extreme instances of consistency and 
inconsistency are present. 

The highly significant interaction between response consistency and amount 
of feedback strikingly demonstrates how closely the subjects based their predic- 
tions on the specific, observable frequency of the stimulus-person's responses. 
Thus, the cognitive activity of the subjects could be seen as consistent with а 
probabilistic, expectancy theory of interpersonal perception. 

The significant effect of scale order on predictive accuracy, however, was an 
unexpected result. Although the scales were matched on item content, they 
were not matched with respect to the stimulus-person’s responses. Subsequent 
analysis of the scales revealed that the rank-difference correlation between the 
stimulus-person’s need profile on odd-numbered items and his need profile on 
even-numbered items was high on Scale B (rho = 84,2 < .001) and low on 
Scale A (rho — .24, n.s.). Thus, the fact that the stimulus-person was more 
consistent on Scale B than he was on Scale А would account for the fact that 
the subjects were more accurate on Scale B than on Scale A. 

Of some interest is the fact that the No Feedback-No Feedback Group per- 
formed somewhat better when the order of scales was from Scale A to Scale B 
than when the order was from Scale B to Scale A. This finding is somewhat 
puzzling, since the No Feedback-No Feedback Group could not have built up 
a realistic set of expectancies about the stimulus-person’s probable responses 
and, therefore, should not have performed worse on his improbable responses. 
One possible explanation for this finding, however, lies in the fact that the sub- 
jects were strongly motivated to be self-consistent in their predictions regard- 
less of whether they were given feedback about the stimulus-person’s responses. 
Thus, even though the subjects in the No Feedback-No Feedback Group. did 
not receive any feedback about the stimulus-person, they apparently imagined 
a model stimulus-person who was similar to the real stimulus-person, and they 


did try to be self-consistent in their predictions about the real stimulus-person. 
Consequently, they had lower accuracy scores whenever the real stimulus-person 
course, the effect of 


was inconsistent—on Scale A more so than on Scale B. Of c 

the real stimulus-person’s inconsistency оп the accuracy scores of the subjects 

occurred by chance, and without their knowledge. К k 
One question which has dogged research on social perception is whether ac- 

curate interpersonal perception is a general or specific skill (1, 2, 3, 5, 10). If 

accurate interpersonal perception is a general ability, then it would hold true 

for a range of stimulus-persons; if it is a specific ability, then it would not hold 
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true for a range of stimulus-persons. Since the study reported here used only 
one stimulus-person, it cannot provide any information on this issue. A next 
step, however, would be to extend the design of the study to include. different 
stimulus-persons. "The feedback procedure used in this study and previous stud- 
les appears to be a fruitful method for investigating accuracy of interpersonal 
perception. 


E. Summary 


One hundred and twenty $s were asked to predict a stimulus-person's re- 
sponses to items from the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. The amount 
of feedback given the Ss about the stimulus-person's responses was varied, and 
the degree of consistency in his responses was measured. The Ss’ ability to pee 
dict the stimulus-person’s responses was increased by feedback only when his 
responses were consistent, and was actually decreased by feedback when his 
Tesponses were inconsistent. There was evidence that the Ss based their predic- 
tions on the frequency of the stimulus-person’s responses, and that they tried 
to be self-consistent in their predictions of his responses, The results of the 


study were consistent with a probabilistic, expectancy theory of interpersonal 
perception. 
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THE EFFECT OF GROUP NORMS ON 
BYSTANDER INTERVENTION* № 


Department of Psychology, The University of Toledo 


Irwin A. HOROWITZ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Darley and Latané (2) have suggested that situational forces are the pri- 
mary determinants of bystander intervention in emergency situations. Individ- 
uals were more likely to intervene on behalf of the victim if they were alone 
with him as compared to situations in which there were one or four other by- 
standers. Neither the personality nor the sex of the subject effectively predicted 
speed or frequency of intervention (2). 

Several investigators (1) have emphasized the normative aspects of helping 
behavior, Certain kinds of behaviors are considered moral because they are de- 
fined as such by group standards (6). Lerner and Lichtman (5) have demon- 
strated that whether a person helps another individual or not depends upon 
the set of perceived norms inherent in the situation. These investigators have 
shown that when there is “parallel competition” for desired goals, the primary 
set of norms almost compels the person to ignore the plight of the victim. The 
perceived norms to which Lerner and Lichtman (5) refer were presumably 
societal and not norms of a specific membership group. 

Midlarsky (6) suggests that group membership has an impact on behavior 
in situations which require that one person help another. If a person identifies 
with a group, he may exhibit more helping behavior than when he is alone (6). 
The present study is aimed at testing the effects of group norms on bystander 
intervention. The investigation utilizes as one half of the subject sample indi- 
viduals who are members of a group whose primary function is to be of service 
to the community. This service group tends to be involved in community 
Clean-up programs, charitable enterprises, and other behavior that can be gen- 
erally characterized as socially responsible. The primary group norm» then, is 
to give aid to others who are in need of it. " 

It is predicted that individuals belonging to the service group will be more 
likely to intervene on behalf of a victim in an emergency situation than persone 
who are members of nonservice oriented groups (social fraternities) . Initially, 
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it is reasonable to assume service group members wished to be helpful and 
therefore became members of a group with such goals. Furthermore, they have 
observed helping behavior in a series of circumstances during their membership 
in this group. There is evidence that charitable or helpful models produce help- 
ing behavior both in children and adults in situations which require a degree 
of self-sacrifice (8). It is reasonable to expect that intervention on behalf of 
the victim would be more probable if the group norm were made more salient 
for the members of the service group. 

Norms, as Thibaut and Kelley (7) point out, are rules about behavior. They 
inform the person as to what is expected of him in situations in which the rele- 
vant norms are activated. For individuals belonging to a group concerned with 
helping people, a call for aid in an emergency situation should activate the rele- 
vant group norm. They should give aid. Darley and Latané do point out that 
subjects who grew up in small communities were more likely to aid the victim 
than those individuals raised in larger cities (1). Presumably the norm in à 


small community is to aid one's neighbor, while one does not get involved in · 


distressful situations in a large city. 


Darley and Latané (2) have suggested that as the number of bystanders in- 
creases the greater is the diffusion of responsibility for helping the victim. If 
the subject does not help, then perhaps some other person will and, therefore, 
the subject will not have to incur the costs of helping (1). However, if one Б 
а member and, hence, a representative of a group which has specific norms rela- 
tive to helping people in distress, the greater the number of people involved, 
the more it is incumbent upon the group member to adhere to the group norm 
When the subject is alone with the victim only he will know if he has adhered 
to the group norm. If several people are involved, then others will know how 
а member of this group acted when circumstances required him to give aid. It 
has been demonstrated that publicity does elicit greater helping behavior (3): 
It is, therefore, predicted that service group members will be more likely to 1- 
tervene when the group norm has been made salient and there are several by: 
standers involved. Therefore, for service group members intervention will be 
made more probable by the Presence of others, 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


The subjects were 80 undergraduate males. Forty of these were recruited 
from psychology courses at the University of Toledo. These subjects were vol 


unteers and members of social fraternity groups (Social Group Members): _ 
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They had responded to an appeal for fraternity group members who wished to 


_ gaging in enterprises related to community betterment 


participate in an interesting psychological experiment. 

The other 40 subjects were recruited from an on campus community service 
organization (Service Group Members). This group had a reputation for en- 
and charitable activities. 
They, too, were asked to volunteer to participate in an interesting psychological 
experiment. 


2. Apparatus and Procedure 


The apparatus and procedure were adapted from the Darley and Latané (2) 


experiment, Subjects were run one at à time. Upon arrival in the laboratory, 


the subject was directed into one of a number of small rooms along a corridor. 


In the room he found, placed on a table, a microphone and a headset. 

The subject was informed that the experimenter was concerned with the 
kinds of problems faced by college students in the high pressure environment 
of an urban university. The subject was told that he would participate in a dis- 


cussion of these problems with (an) other subject (s). He was further informed 


that he was being placed alone in this room to avoid any embarrassment he 
{ those problems. He was there- 


might experience in a face to face discussion o: 
fore told not to mention his name during the discussion and that the other(s) 
involved would also remain anonymous. ‘The experimenter related that the 
people the subject would communicate with were in other rooms and he (the 
subject) would speak to them through a specially designed communication net- 
work, All he had to do was speak into the microphone and listen to the others 
on the headset. 

To further reduce any inhibitions the subject may feel about discussing prob- 
lems the experimenter informed the subject that he would leave the room 
during the discussion and would wait outside. The absence of the experimenter 
put the burden of intervention on the subject (4). 

Due to the absence of the experimenter, the conversation would be organized 
by an electronic timing device that would open each participant’s microphone 
for two minutes. The subject was told that a light on the table would signal 
when it was his turn to speak. A buzzer would tell him when his two minutes 
were over and his microphone shut off. Subjects were informed that when any 
one subject’s microphone would be on the others would be shut off so that 
only one person could speak at a time. cluded by saying 


The experimenter con 
that each person would first discuss some 


of the problems he had encountered 
and then, in the second round, would com thers had said and, 


ment on what o 
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finally, a third round would follow in which a general conversation would - 
. ensue, 


Two tape recorders were employed. Both were carefully hidden in the 
тоот, One recorder presented the voices of the simulated victim and bystand- 
ers, while the other was used to record the reactions of the subjects to the 
victim's simulated fit, Д б 

The tape recorders were surreptitiously turned on and the experimenter left 
the room. The future victim began the discussion by telling of the problems 


he has encountered taking examinations and stated hesitantly that he was prone | 


to having epileptic seizures, especially when he was under pressure. К 
After all other simulated subjects spoke, the real subject discussed his pro 
lems for the allotted two minutes. The victim began the second round of the 
discussion and after several comments the victim's prerecorded voice indicated 


that he was having some difficulty in breathing and a seizure was then sim- | 


ulated, modeled on the technique used by Darley and Latané (2). 


3. Independent Variable Manipulations 


The 40 service group members and the 40 social group members were A 
domly assigned to one of four experimental conditions which combine 
forma2 x 2 X 2 factorial design. 


A, Norm Salience 


1. High: Subjects in this condition were told, as part of their instruc 
tions, to include in their discussion comments about the effect that their group 
membership had on their ability to cope with problems presented by be. 
life. Subjects were told to relate briefly the goals and typical activities 0 
these groups. Г 

The victim noted that he was а member of the accounting group, in reality 
a fictitious Organization, = 


2. Low: The aboye instructions were omitted for subjects in this com 
dition. 


B. Number of Bystanders 
1. Three Bystanders 
subject and the victim, three 
three subjects, 


(S + 3): In this condition, besides the actual 
other voices were Presented on the tape simulating 


_2. Subject Alone (5 + 9): In this condition the subject was alone with 
the victim. The subject was therefore alone responsible for the victim's fate 
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4. Dependent Measure 


The dependent measure was termed an intervention score. This was arrived 
at by coding the response of the subject into one of seven categories. If the 
subject came out of the room to inform the experimenter of the victim's 
difficulty within the first 30 seconds after the onset of the fit, he was given 
a score of one. If the intervention came within the 31- to 60-second period, 
a score of 2 was assigned; a score of 3 for 61 to 90 seconds; 4 for 91 to 120 
seconds; 5 for 121 to 180 seconds, 6 for 181 to 360 seconds. Subjects who 
did not respond within the arbitrary six-minute time limit were given a score 
of 7. 'The scale was weighted in this manner to reduce the contribution to the 
results of the subjects who did not respond during the arbitrary time limit. 
Latané and Darley (4) point out that 95% of all subjects who responded 
did so within three minutes of the onset of the fit. : 


5. Questionnaire 


'The postexperimental session combined a questionnaire with a rather long 
debriefing period. Subjects were asked to respond to two seven-point items 
dealing with awareness of the norm salience manipulation and with the degree 
of responsibility the subject felt for going to the victim's aid. The deception 
was explained to all subjects. Subjects who did not respond were encouraged 
to discover the deception for themselves during the interview. To these sub- 
jects, it was suggested that most people did not respond because of the apparent 


deception. 
C. RESULTS 


l. Effectiveness of Experimental Manipulations and Questionnaire Data 

Several observers during pilot studies judged the simulated seizure to be 
highly credible. Subjects by their comments during and after the manipulation 
confirmed this impression. During the debriefing several subjects did suggest, 
on their own, that the reason they did not intervene was because they suspected 
a hoax, A total of nine subjects, or 13% of the sample, claimed with varying 
degrees of certainty, that they realized they were being deceived. Five were 


Social group members. i ^ 

A 2 test eke on the questionnaire item relating to effectiveness of the 
norm salience manipulation revealed that subjects in the norm-salience d 
dition were more aware of acting in accordance with their group norms than 
Were subjects who were in the low salience condition. This difference was 


not, however, statistically significant ( > 10) 
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An analysis of variance performed on the perceived degree of responsibility 
item revealed that the group membership X number of bystander interaction 
(Е = 3.34, df = 1/72, р < .08) approached significance. Service group 
members indicated greater feelings of responsibility for the victim's fate when 
there were three bystanders present. 


2. Analysis of Intervention Scores 


Table 1 presents the mean intervention scores and standard deviations for 


the 2 X 2 X 2 design. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN INTERVENTION SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR THE EIGHT EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
Service Group Membership Social group membership 
Norm Norm 
Norm salient —— nonsalient Norm salient nonsalient 
Condition M SD M sD м SD M D 
Subject alone 3.80 294 440 275 340 2.55 $30 27 
Subject 
and three 
bystanders 250 27i 370 3.08 5.80 1.98 650 152 


, Note: The lower the mean intervention score, the greater the likelihood of interven- 
tion. N = 10 in each cell. 


As Table 1 indicates, service £roup members were more likely to intervene 
than were social group members (Е = 9.18, df = 1/72, p < .05). Interven- 
tion was also more likely to occur when group norms, for both service and 
social groups, were made salient (Р = 4.07, df = 1/72, p < .05). 

"Table 1 further indicates that While social group members were more likely 
to intervene when they alone had responsibility for the victim's fate (S +9 
condition), confirming Darley and Latané's (2) findings, service group mem- 
bers were more likely to intervene when there were three bystanders (GrouP 


membership number of Bystander interaction, F — 6.61, df = 1/72 
$ < 05). 


The group membershi 


1 P and norm salience main effects, and the group mem- 
ership X number of 


bystander interaction were the only significant results 

revealed by the analysis of variance performed on the intervention scores. 
үе s alone condition 55 Percent of both the service and social grouP 
members intervened. In the S and three bystander condition 65 percent ш 


the service group members intervened, while 20 percent of the social grouP 
members gave aid. 


| 
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The percentage of social group members interventions as a function of 
number of bystanders is generally in accord with previous findings (2, 4). 
The percentages are, however, somewhat lower, particularly in the S + о 
condition, The percentage of service group members intervening as а function 
of number of bystanders follows the direction predicted in the present study. 


D. Discussion 


The present study indicates that situational forces alone do not accurately 
predict the likelihood of intervention in an emergency situation. Individuals 
who were members of a service group, adhering to the altruistic norm of that 
group, were more likely to intervene, regardless of the circumstances, than 
were social group members. For service group members a positive relation 
between number of bystanders and likelihood of intervention was observed, 
while social group members exhibited an inverse relation between number of 
bystanders and likelihood of aid. Making the group norm more salient was 
effective in eliciting a greater likelihood of aid for the victim. 

Latané and Darley (4) employ the concept of responsibility diffusion to 
account for the inverse relation between number of bystanders and likelihood 
of intervention. Noninterveners apparently decided that either the emergency 


was not really serious or that others in the communication network would 


intervene. This removed the responsibility for intervening from the subject's 
bly also increases the . 


shoulders. Increasing the number of bystanders presuma! 
diffusion of blame for not intervening. 

Berkowitz (1), in his analysis of the bystand 
sons that if others are around who could help, then the subject himself does 
not have to incur the costs of intervening. If there is no one else, the subject 
has to accept his obligation and act in spite of the costs involved. The present 
data revealed a nonsignificant but definite tendency on the part of service group 
members to feel greater responsibility to help the victim, the greater the number 
of bystanders. This would suggest that the more people involved in the situa- 
tion, the more relevant the service group norm became. The costs involved 
in helping were mitigated by the rewards gained for adhering to the group 
norm. 

Groups obviously differ in the b: 
bers. The selective process involved in recruitment 
groups are no doubt quite different and perhaps mu 
naire data revealed almost no overlap in terms of group 
the two subject samples. It is reasonable to suggest that 
lihood of intervention observed for service and social grou 


ler intervention situation, rea- 


asis of attraction they offer prospective mem- 
for the service and social 


tually exclusive. Question- 
membership between 
the differential like- 
p members may be 
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due to initial differences between members of these two classes rather than to 
different group norms. The present investigation does not have empirical data 
relative to these conjectured initial differences. Further research will explore 
these differences. 

In previous studies (2, 4) and in the present investigation, noninterveners 
expressed great discomfort during the simulated fit. Such comments as “Why 
is this happening to me” were not uncommon (4). In the present study sub- 
jects making these comments were the same individuals who claimed they felt 
the experiment to be a hoax. The “Why is this happening to me" may not, 
therefore, relate to any problems concerning the victim's difficulties, but instead 
may pertain to the personal dilemma of the subject. The subject feels the 
experiment is a hoax and if he runs out to aid a fictitious victim he will feel 
and act like a fool. Yet he is probably aware that the desirable action is at 
least to pretend to give help. It seems plausible to conclude that at least 10 


percent of the subjects did not believe the reality of the experimental manip- 
ulations. 


E. Summary 


Forty members of a service group holding altruistic group norms and 40 
members of social fraternities were randomly assigned to one of two levels 
of norm salience, high and low, and to either a communication network with 
three or no bystanders, During the conversation pertaining to problems in ап 
urban university, the victim simulated a seizure and called for help. An anal- 
ysis of variance performed on the 2 X 2 X 2 factorial revealed that service 
group members were more likely to intervene than social group members, and 
intervention was made more probable when group norms were made salient in 
the discussion. Social group members corroborated previous findings concern” 
ing the inverse relation between number of bystanders and likelihood of inter- 
vention, This was not true of service group members, however, as the increase 
in number of bystanders increased their felt responsibility for helping and 
increased the likelihood of intervention. It was suggested that initial differences 


between the two types of grou j i 
е р membe: t for 
differences in likelihood of intervention E 


as can differences in group norms. 
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SOME DETERMINANTS OF THE STRENGTH OF 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDINAL 
AFFECT AND COGNITION** 
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Кҥтн M. Килү? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since Gordon Allport's (1) critique of attitude theory and measurement 
in 1935, many researchers have taken one of two general orientations toward 
attitude structure. "Those concerned with operational measurement have often 
defined attitude as having a single component: affect. Thurstone, for example, 
defined attitude as "the affect for or against a psychological object” (15; 
P. 261, italics deleted). Similar definitions have been advanced by a number 
of others (eg. 3, 4, 11). 

Those concerned with placing the concept іп a theoretical network consisting 
of several social psychological propositions have generally taken a multidimen- 
sional approach—usually a tripartite construct consisting of affect, cognition, 
and behavioral intentions. Within this framework, a considerable body of 
theory and research has developed (e.g. 1, 2, 8, 10, 14, 16). 

Recently, Fishbein (3, 4, 5) has extended the unidimensional model. Ac- 
cording to him, the attitude (defined as affect) held toward any object is a 
multiplicative function of a person’s “beliefs about the attitude object" and 
of the “evaluative aspects of those beliefs.” That is, the attitude toward an 
object is a function of the probability that the object is related to various 
other objects and of the affect associated with the related objects. Fi ormally, 


4,— V Ва, 


i=1 
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where 4, is the attitude toward object “о,” B, is the strength of belief “i” 
about the object, а; is the evaluative aspect of B, and N is the number of 
beliefs (3, p. 234). 

In a discussion of his theory in which cognition and behavioral intentions 
were considered, Fishbein (4) suggested that they be treated as constructs 
independent of attitude. Yet his formulation essentially subsumes them under 
affect. "That is, since cognition consists of beliefs about the attitude object 
(10, 12, 13, 14, 17), Fishbein's theory reduces cognition simply to one of 
the elements needed to obtain an indirect measure of affect. 

The relationship between affect and cognition, however, has not always been 
found to be strong (e.g., 2, 9, 14, 18). In the following two experiments, this 
relationship was investigated in detail, in terms of Fishbein's model, and at- 
tempts were made to delineate some of the determinants of the strength of 
relationship between affect and cognition. It should be kept in mind that cog- 
nition, in the present paper, refers to the multiplicative function advanced by 
Fishbein (3, 4, 5). In this sense, it is not a "pure" measure of cognition. 


B. ExPERIMENT I 
1, Hypotheses 


Since this and the following experiment were concerned with the degree of 
relationship between a direct measure of affect and Fishbein’s multiplicative 
function, a large number of attitude objects were employed to increase the 
generality of the results. Two hypotheses concerning determinants of the 

strength of this relationship were also derived from Fishbein’s (5) behavior 
‚ theory approach to the relationship between affect and beliefs. 

а. Source of Beliefs. Fishbein (5) has stated that all beliefs may be con- 
sidered "indicants" of attitude, but only salient beliefs are “determinants.” 
Salient beliefs are those that subjects themselves hold toward an object, and 
these are not necessarily what might be supplied by a standard sort of attitude 
instrument (e.g. a Likert or Thurstone scale). 

У ‘The Fishbein model would Predict that the correlation between affect and 

Cognition should be greater when scores are based on beliefs elicited from the 
subjects (free beliefs) than when based on a standard set of beliefs presented 
to {һе subjects, 

b. Number of Beliefs. Fishbein (5) has also hypothesized that a person 
salient beliefs are structured in terms of a “habit-family-hierarchy” of beliefs, 
consisting of six to 11 beliefs at any given time, 

This assumption was previously tested by comparing correlations based 02 


сл; o б тшт ч 7 
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nine beliefs (satisfying the hierarchical criterion) or on a larger number (freely 
ranging to 25). If the assumption is valid, only the number of beliefs posited 
to be in the hierarchy need to be measured; using more should not improve 
the prediction. The predicted lack of difference was obtained (5, p. 396). 

"That finding, however, can also be interpreted as indicating the nonexistence 
of a habit-family-hierarchy of beliefs. In the present experiment, correlations 
based on either three or six beliefs were contrasted. Since three is below the 
number in the hierarchy, while six satisfies it, larger correlations should be 
obtained when six beliefs are used than when only three are. 


2. Method 


a. Subjects. 'The subjects were 43 white male students from the University 


of Illinois introductory psychology course. 

b. Instruments and Procedure. The questionnaire consisted of three sec- 
tions, the 13 attitude objects presented in a fixed random order in all sections. 

The first and third sections of the questionnaire were the measures of cog- 
nition, both of which were modified forms of the implicative meaning (IM) 
procedure (2, 9, 17). 

Measures on free beliefs were obtained in the first section. Subjects were 
Presented sentences in the form of "if, then" clauses. The attitude objects 
appeared in the "if" parts of the sentences, and the “then” parts were left 
blank (e.g., If one has FEAR, then one has . . .), thus requiring subjects to 
complete the statements before doing any rating. Two consecutive pages were 
needed in order to obtain the responses for each attitude object. As may be 
seen in Table 1, the sentence appeared on the first sheet of each pair. Beneath 
each sentence were six blanks to be completed, and under each blank were a 
Probable-improbable and an important-unimportant scale. On the following 
sheet, the six blanks were repeated in the same positions but without the ac- 
companying sentence, Beneath each of these blanks was a good-bad i 

Each pair of pages was stapled together, and the 13 pairs were administered 
With a sheet of carbon paper. Subjects were instructed first to give six comple- 
tions (implicates) to the sentences, after which they were to remove the carbon 
Paper and make the appropriate ratings on the two pages. In this way, belief 
statements could be rated as single units on the probability and importance 
scales, but the implicates could still be evaluated as distinct objects precisely 


following Fishbein's (3) method. T 
In the second part of the questionnaire, subjects rated the 13 gale 
concepts on nine 7-point semantic differential (SD) scales (11), which con- 
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stituted three 3-scale factors (9). The “evaluative” factor was considered the 
measure of affect per se. > 

The last section was a standard IM instrument; i.e., the blanks beneath 
each sentence were already completed, and subjects only made the appropriate 
ratings. The format was otherwise the same as for the first part. 

The probability scales were scored 6 to 0; the evaluative scales were +3 
to —3. IM scores were computed following Fishbein’s (3) equation, and 
affect scores were simply the sum of the three evaluative SD scales. Test-retest 
reliabilities of the instruments are estimated as .85 for the SD (11) and .72 


for the IM procedure (9). 
3. Results 


The relationship between affect and cognition was tested by correlating SD 
evaluations and IM scores. As may readily be seen in "Table 2, the correlations 
were not overly impressive. Only about 60 percent of the correlations were 
significant, and the mean coefficients, though significant, were small. 

A more precise way of considering these correlations would be in terms of 
variance controlled. Even taking reliability into account and correcting for 
attenuation, the degree of variance controlled was not large. Of the 52 cor- 
relations, only 12 accounted for 30 percent or more of the reliable common 
variance, and the largest mean correlation controlled just 29 percent of the 


variance, 


These data would not seem strongly supportive of the Fishbein (3, 4, 5) 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SD EVALUATIONS AND IM SCORES 


FOR SOURCE AND NUMBER OF BELIEFS 
Standard — . 


Free А: 

Attitude objects Three Six Six 
Sympathy 34 44 D a 
Integrated housing 24 24 * 53 
Trust 28 34 KH 
Respect 32 27 41 
Negotiations 4% 44 63 
Wealth 01 23 29 
Success 34 30 2 
Crime 24 22 23 
35 34 45 


Peace 

Freedom EL 

Knowledge 11 
ower 
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model, but it can be seen that the degree of correlation was quite variable across 
the attitude objects, achieving rather high levels for some. Г 

"The hypotheses concerning source and number of beliefs were to be tested 
by an analysis of variance over the data presented in Table 2, but, because of 
the range of correlation (from .01 to .68), the concepts were included as an 
additional factor. 

Since z-converted correlation coefficients constituted the dependent variable, 
the analysis was treated as a nonrepeated measures design; i.e., in this instance, 
each subject contributed to every correlation, thus represented in every cell. 
The design was a 2 X 2 X 13 factorial, with one observation per cell; the 
pooled interaction terms were used as the error term (19). 'The results are 
presented in "Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR EXPERIMENT I 
Source df М8 Е 
Source of beliefs 1 4767 10.10* 
Number of beliefs 1 ds m 
Concepts 12 .0673 3.84** 
Error (роде interactions) 37 0175 
*p<.01. 
s» 2< .001. 


A significant effect was obtained for the source of belief (F — 10.10, df = 
1, 37, » < .01). Since the mean correlations for the standard beliefs were sub- 
stantially higher than the means for the free beliefs, this result contradicted 
Fishbein’s (5) hypothesis that free or salient beliefs should give the highest 
correlations. This also replicated a finding by Hackman and Anderson (7): 

No effect was obtained for the number of beliefs (F < 1), a failure to con- 
firm Fishbein’s (5) “habit-family-hierarchy” of beliefs hypothesis—notably 50 
when coupled with the results for the source of belief. 

The concepts factor was significant (F — 3.84, df = 12, 37, p < 001), 
but, because this factor had not been treated systematically, further discussion 
will be deferred until the following experiment, ү 


С. EXPERIMENT II 
1. Hypotheses 


Were considered in the present experiment. 
a. Type of Concept. The significant effect obtained for the concepts in the 
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first study would seem due (a) simply to rather haphazard variation over in- | 
dividual concepts or (5) hopefully to domains or types of concepts. To explore 
further, three a priori categories of concepts were established:- (а) abstract 
concepts, (b) concrete issues, and (c) person concepts. Four objects from each 
category were used, also giving 12 concepts that had not yet been employed—a 
total of 25 attitude objects for the two studies. 

b. Type of Belief Statements. 'The belief statements used so far have been 
limited to a single type, which has been true of most such research (e.g, 2, 3, 
7, 13). Most of these beliefs can be considered consequential or implicative in 
nature. For instance, a characteristic belief statement used by Fishbein (3) was 
“Negroes are musical," which may be transliterated into “If one has Negroes, 
then one has music.” 

The IM procedure is related to another instrument, the antecedent- 
consequent technique (18), which also involves the elicitation of antecedent 
beliefs (e.g., If one has ............ ‚ then one has FEAR.). Such beliefs are, in a 
sense, complementary to the consequent statements already, used, but do not 
necessarily elicit the same information. Аз a measure of attitudinal cognition, 
antecedent beliefs have been shown to be quite effective (18). This indicated 
that antecedent belief statements could be investigated as an independent type 
of statement. ples 

According to Fishbein (4), no difference should occur between correlations 
derived either from consequent beliefs or from antecedent statements. 


2. Method 


a. Subjects. A sample of 28 white males was pretested to obtain implicates 
for the questionnaire containing standard beliefs. A second group of 43 white 
males responded to the free beliefs questionnaire, and another 43 white males 
completed the standard beliefs instrument. All 114 subjects were from. the 
University of Illinois introductory psychology course. ; 

b. Instruments. Two questionaires were used, both consisting of three parts. 
The 12 attitude objects (see Table 4) were presented in a fixed random ape 
eet The first and second 


Free beliefs were elicited in the first questionnaire. Я 
Sections were essentially the same as the first two parts of the Experiment I 
instrument, In the third section, antecedent beliefs were elicited and rated: 
That is, the attitude objects were presented in the “еп” parts of the sentences, 
Subjects completing the "if" parts (as illustrated earlier). Six responses were 
still elicited, which were rated on the same scales as before. The only change in 
format, then, was in the placement of the stimulus concepts. ; E 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SD EVALUATIONS AND IM SCORES For SOURCE or BELIEFS, 
NUMBER OF BELIEFS, TYPE OF STATEMENT, AND TYPE OF CONCEPT 


Free Standard 
Three Six Three Six 
Concepts Con Ante Con Ante Con Ante Con Ante 
Abstract 
Fear 25 24 42 16 61 + 65 55 
Laughter 52 18 49 31 70 54 66 61 
Love 16 18 24 28 56 46 61 55 
Progress 29 29 40 18 68 38 70 56 
er 31 22 39 23 64 46 66 57 
Concrete 
Civil rights 
demonstrations 55 32 55 39 71 —05 46 —28 
Striking by 
public employees 32 4 57 48 30 —08 41 —18 
Withdrawal from 
Vietnam 79 46 70 52 23 45 44 B 
Trade with Com- 
_ munist countries 65 7 70 70 п 4 32 4 
ie 60 S1 6 53 i22 ы M 
Person 
H. Rap Brown 5 27 з з 42 16 5 95 
Ho Chi Minh 61 58 58 60 — —08 30 э 4 
Charles DeGaulle 52. $$ 38 34 NE si 4 5 
Lyndon В, Johnson 58, 52 62 55 27. 38 50 70 
AUT 56 43 51 46 235 34 4 5 
Column #, 50 39 52 42 4 35 52 4% 


ЗАР. 


Note: Decimals have been omitted, N = 43; r = .30, p < .05; r = .39, p < .01. 


The second questionnaire contained the standard beliefs rather than having 


them freely elicited. Other than that the six blanks were completed, the format 
was identical to the preceding. 


Scoring and computation of scores were the same as before. 


3. Results 

The correlations be 
ble 4, of which colui 
Experiment I. Sin 


first four rows should be inspected most closely. 
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E accounted for over 30 percent of the reliable common variance. In the = 
present case, 47 of 96 correlations controlled at least that much of the variance. 
The largest mean previously accounted for 29 percent of the common variance, 
while it was 45 percent in the present study. 

Yet the range was rather wide, including negative correlations. Rather than 
attempting to reconcile the findings of the two studies at the moment, it would 
seem more useful to consider the hypotheses that were presented earlier—espe- 
cially those that were replicated. 

To test the hypotheses concerning (a) the source of beliefs, (5) the type 
of concept, (c) the number of beliefs, and (4) the type of statement, a 2 X 3 
X 2 X 2 analysis of variance with repeated measures over the last two factors 
was run over the data in Table 4 (after conversion to Fisher z scores). 

As may be seen in Table 5, two significant main effects were obtained. That 
for the number of beliefs (Е = 7.48, df = 1, 18,2 < .025), although sup- 
porting the Fishbein (5) hypothesis, was involved in a second-order interac- 
tion, and discussion will be deferred for the moment. The second effect, for 
the type of statement (F = 5.07, df = 1,18, ? < .05), showed that, in terms 


of highest correlation with criterion, the consequent statements outperformed 


TABLE 5 
L Summary оғ ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE Fox ЕРТ ___ 
a оа 000 —. 
Between 
pu ү beliefs (A) 1 ot т. 
уре of со t (В 2 E zi 
A x B pis 2 11110 1017099 
Errore 18 0647 
Within PI 
N i .0951 б 
pnus of beliefs (C) i a $01 
| BxC 2 0154 122, 
| AXBXC 2 0474 3.73 
Error: 18 0127 sore 
"Type of statement (D) 1 .3762 . 
AXD 1 0016 TA 
BXD 2 0754 1,02 
AXBXD 2 0572 35. 
Errors 18 10742 
CxD 1 .0001 m 
AXCXD 1 .0008 TNR 
BXCXD 2 0048 243 
AXBXCXD 2 :0196 
Errors 18 .0081 
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the antecedents, This result failed to substantiate the expectation derived from 
Fishbein (4) that no difference would be found between different kinds of be- 
lief statements. 

The interaction between source of beliefs and type of concept was highly sig- 
nificant (F = 17.17, df = 2, 18, p < .001). If interpretation is made again 
in terms of correlation with criterion, standard beliefs gave the highest corre- 
lations for abstract concepts, while free beliefs gave the best for both concrete 
issues and person concepts, This did not substantiate the previous main order 

` effect for source of beliefs, where standard beliefs had overall given higher 
correlations, 

This interaction, however, must also be viewed in light of the significant 
triple interaction involving source of beliefs, type of concept, and number of 
beliefs (F = 3.73, df = 2, 18, p < .05). The general pattern of means for 
belief source and concept type remained very similar to the previously described 
interaction between them. The effects for the number of beliefs, however, was 
Not quite so clear as the main order effect would imply. For the abstract and 
concrete concepts, using six beliefs gave the highest correlations—although the 
differences between three and six beliefs were relatively small. For the person 
concepts, though, three beliefs gave somewhat higher correlations than six be- 
liefs for the free beliefs. In addition, using six standard beliefs gave as good 4 
correlation with criterion as did six free beliefs. 

In effect, the hypotheses concerning the source and number of beliefs were 


not directly supported nor were the results of the two experiments completely 
consistent. 


D. Discussion 


Particularly in regard to the average level of correlation between SD and 
IM scores, the results of the two experiments do not appear highly consistent 
‘The first experiment, though, may well be conceptualized as fitting into only 
a small part of the design of the second. Although the sources and numbers of 
beliefs were the same in both studies, only consequents and primarily abstract 
Concepts were used in Experiment I. When viewed in this light, the replication 


in Experiment II does seem more successful, at least in the general pattern of , 


results, The level of correlation was still somewhat higher in the second €% 
Periment, but the free beliefs were inferior to the standard (an effect that was 
involved with the type of concept in the second experiment). Furthermore 
although the difference between the number of beliefs was a bit more PI” 
nounced, it was, as before, nonsignificant, 


Of major importance would seem to be the type of concept. In both expeti- 
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ments, strong effects were found for this factor, and two of the other three 
variables were involved in interactions with it їп Experiment п. Only the 
type of statement gave clear and consistent results independent of concept type, 
although this factor showed an effect that contradicted the relevant hypothesis. 
Other than that, the strength of the relationship between the two attitude in- 
struments was clearly dependent on the interactions between the concepts fac- 
tor and the other variables. 

This “concepts” effect is analogous to what has been found for the influences 
of task characteristics on group productivity (e.g. 6) in small groups research, 
Yet other than in factor analyses of various sorts of scales (eg; 2, 11, 17), 
little note has been taken of any such effect by attitude theorists. Most research 
on attitude structure has involved the use of only one object or a few objects 
of a similar type (e.g. 3, 7, 13), seemingly with the general assumption that 
the results found for one object apply to the universe of remaining objects. 
The present studies, however, showed that the level of correlation can vary 
quite drastically across concepts. 

The results of the second experiment would imply that variation in level of 
correlation is, to some extent, systematically related to concept type, especially 
in regard to the interaction between belief source and concept (уре. In the 
first study, it appeared that standard beliefs generally resulted in higher corre- 
lations, but the second study showed that the relationship depended on the type 
of concept. 

i The a priori classification used in the secon 

sidered with some caution. Even though the cate; 
tematic patterns, the variation of concepts within c 
large (see Table 4). In this regard, it may be noted that Hackman and An- 
derson (7) found that scores based on standard beliefs yielded larger correla- 
tions than those based on free beliefs. The concept they employed was the sub- 
jects’ course instructor. In the present study, that concept would have been 
categorized as a person concept, a type that showed the highest correlations 
when scores were based on free beliefs. 1 

The person concepts employed in this study, though, were world or national 
figures, not personally known by the subjects—rather different from the per- 
son concept used by Hackman and Anderson (7). This would suggest that a 
variety of characteristics of concept type, such as salience, should be taken into 
account in developing categories, more so than was presently done. Faran: 
stance, abstract concepts where standard beliefs gave the largest correlations 
may be closely tied to the subjects’ general, cultural stereotypes. These xs 
types would then be the most relevant beliefs to measure In order to predict 


d study, though, should be con- 
gories seemed to vary in sys- 
ategories was often rather 
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attitudes from beliefs. Attitudes toward concrete issues, on the other hand, 
may be more related to personal, idiosyncratic beliefs. 

Similar considerations may also apply to types of belief statements or num- 
bers of beliefs and thus account for the differences found for those factors. 


E. SUMMARY 


In two experiments, the relationship between attitudinal affect and cogni- 
tion, in terms of Fishbein's (3, 4, 5) model of attitude structure, was investi- 
gated, including attempts to delineate some of the factors that might affect the 
strength of any such relationship. These factors included the source of beliefs 
(whether freely elicited from the subjects or standard beliefs supplied by the 
experimenter), the number of beliefs, and the type of belief statement. When 
wide variation in the level of correlation across attitude objects was noted in 
the first experiment, a final factor, the type of concept, was also included. 

In general, the results suggested that the relationship between affect and 
cognition is more complex than previously thought. Only the type of belief 
statement showed a straightforward effect, indicating a difference between 
the two types of statements used where no difference had been anticipated. 

Of major importance was the type of concept, which was involved in inter- 
actions with the source of beliefs and the number of beliefs in the second study. 
The two-way interaction between concept type and belief source showed that, 
in terms of highest correlation with the criterion measure of affect, standard 
beliefs gave the highest correlations for abstract concepts, while free beliefs 
gave the best for both concrete issues and person concepts. Number of beliefs 
was also part of a triple interaction with these variables. In this case, six beliefs 
gave higher correlations for the abstract and concrete concepts, while three 
beliefs gave the best for person concepts. Using six standard beliefs gave 5 
good a correlation with criterion, though, as did six free beliefs. 
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STUDIES IN THE PERCEPTION OF ETHNIC 
GROUP MEMBERS: II. ATTRACTIVENESS, 
RESPONSE BIAS, AND ANTI-SEMITISM* * 


Departments of Psychology, University of Massachusetts and University of Illinois 


SAMUEL HIMMELFARB AND MARTIN FISHBEIN 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Beginning with the study of Allport and Kramer (2) on "Some Roots of 
Prejudice," numerous studies have investigated the relationship between anti- 
Semitism and accuracy in identifying Jews and non-Jews (2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 12, 
14). Not all of these studies have found positive relationships between anti- 
Semitism and accuracy, but they all have reported positive relationships be- 
tween anti-Semitism and response bias: i.e., the number of persons judged to 
be Jewish. A previous paper by Himmelfarb (8) presented the results of two 
tudies which suggested that, in fact, the former relationship can be accounted 
for by the latter one. In one study in which the response biases of the subjects 
were permitted to influence accuracy, significant positive correlations between 
anti-Semitism and accuracy were obtained. In a second study, the response bi- 
ases of the subjects were experimentally controlled and no relationship between 
anti-Semitism and accuracy was found (8). 

The most consistent and reliable finding to emerge from this area of re- 
Search, then, is that anti-Semitic persons judge more people as Jewish than do 
nonprejudiced persons. It would appear that a more fruitful field of inquiry is 
the investigation of the determinants of subjects’ categorizations regardless of 
whether their judgments are accurate. Judges’ beliefs about the characteristics 
which discriminate Jews and non-Jews would be particularly important deter- 
minants, since these beliefs organize the stimulus information and determine 
the judges? responses. The present study investigated some of the determinants 
of response bias and how differences in beliefs between subjects high and low 
— 
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in anti-Semitism might account for the observed differences in labeling ten- 
dencies. 

Specifically, the following processes were postulated: First, it was assumed | 
that non-Jewish judges believe that Jews are unattractive. As a consequence 
of this belief, judges use the perceived attractiveness of a person as a basis for 
classifying the person as Jewish or non-Jewish. Thus, it was hypothesized that 
the more unattractive a person was perceived to be, the greater the likelihood 
that he would be categorized as Jewish. Second, it was assumed that anti- 
Semitic individuals will hold the belief that Jews are unattractive more 
strongly than those who are low in anti-Semitism. If the above assumptions 
were correct, it would follow from various theories of attitude organization 
and change (5, 6, 7, 11) that there would be a greater correspondence be- 
tween the judged unattractiveness and judged Jewishness of a person for sub- 
jects high than for subjects low in anti-Semitism. 

The work on the “Authoritarian Personality" (1) argued that there were 
common underlying personality dynamics that caused prejudiced individuals to 
perceive the world as a dangerous and hostile place, guided by destructive 
forces and populated by dirty and unpleasant people, particularly, outgroup 
members. Therefore, it was assumed that anti-Semitic subjects would be more 
prone to judge people as unattractive than nonprejudiced subjects. 

The purpose of the present study was to provide an empirical test of some 
of these assumptions and hypotheses. If correct, the observed relationship be- 
tween anti-Semitism and response bias would be, at least in part, explained. 
"T hat is, since anti-Semitic subjects are more likely to (a) judge people as ut 
attractive, and (A) use perceived unattractiveness as a basis for their judg- 
ments of Jewishness, people high in anti-Semitism judge more persons as Jew- 
ish than do people low in anti-Semitism. 


B. METHOD 

1. Photographs 

Sixty facial photographs (15 of Jewish males, 15 of non-Jewish males, 15 

of Jewish females, and 15 of non-Jewish females) were used in the study. The. 

60 photographs were selected from a pool of 84 photographs used in Himme" - 

farb's Study II (see 8). The photographs selected for the present study W 

ones which on the basis of previous work had been judged neitheraccurately | 

nor inaccurately by a large Proportion of subjects. In addition, the- exper. 

menters, using their own judgments, attempted to select five attradtivo P 
unattractive, and five neutral photographs from each óf the four groups. 
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2. Subjects 


The subjects were 22 male and 30 female non-Jewish introductory psychol- 
ogy students at UCLA. The subjects volunteered to participate in a study on 
perception, in order to fulfill an experimental requirement in the course. The 
data obtained from 19 Jewish subjects who also had volunteered for the ex- 


periment were discarded. 


3. Procedure? 


Subjects were seated in alternate seats of a large lecture hall and were 
given randomly one of two different booklets. Half of the booklets instructed 
the subjects to rate each photograph according to the degree to which they be- 
lieved it represented a Jewish or a non-Jewish person. A six-point scale was 
used with the scale positions described as extremely non-Jewish, quite non- 
Jewish, slightly non-Jewish, slightly Jewish, quite Jewish, and extremely 
Jewish. The other half of the booklets instructed the subjects to rate each of 
the persons portrayed in the slides on a six-point scale of attractiveness rang- 
ing from extremely attractive to extremely unattractive. 

The 60 photographic slides were randomized and presented in the same or- 
der to all subjects. Each slide was projected for 15 seconds on a white beaded 
scréen at the front of the lecture hall. After all 60 slides were presented, the 
booklets were collected. New booklets were distributed to the subjects in such 
a Way that the subjects who had rated the photos for attractiveness now Te- 
ceivedsinstructions to rate the photographs for Jewishness. Subjects who had 
rated the pictures for Jewishness now were told to rate them for attractive- 
ness. Prior to receiving the new booklets, the subjects were unaware that they 
would be asked to rate the photographs a second time. For the second rating, 
the slides were presented in the same order and for the same duration as the 
first rating. When all photographs had been rated twice, the subjects. comin 
pleted Part II of the Allport-Kramer Prejudice Scale (2). Both the prejudice 
scale and the photograph ratings were completed anonymously. 


C. RESULTS 


The hypotheses of this study were generated to explain why amar high 
in anti-Semitism labeled more photographs as Jewish than did subjects oraig 


è P d one fe- 
2 The study was conducted by three Jewish experimenters (imo malt А i 
male). No tempt was made to oan what effect, if any, the religi aes pos 
perimenters would have on the results. In a previous study (8), alte nces between 
Jewish experimenter each ran different groups of subjects, but no differe: 
the two experimenters were obtained. 

re obtained from еа 


j asure 
3 A number of dependent measures We: ich. subject. Each me 
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anti-Semitism. The first step in the analysis, then, was to see if the positive 
relationship between anti-Semitism and response bias obtained in previous re- 
search was corroborated in the present study. The Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient between each subject's anti-Semitism score and his mean 
rating of Jewishness on the male photographs, female photographs, and all 
photographs was +.32, +.32, and +.35, respectively. All three correlations 
were significantly different from zero (df = 50, p < .05). Similar results 
were obtained when anti-Semitism scores were correlated with the number of 
photographs labeled Jewish. Thus, the major effect to be explained was repli- 
cated in the present study. 

It was hypothesized that subjects who were high in anti-Semitism . would 
tend to perceive more persons as unattractive than would less prejudiced sub- 
jects. The product-moment correlation between anti-Semitism scores and the 
mean ratings of unattractiveness on the male, female, and all photographs was 
+.20, +.31, and +.29, respectively. While all three correlations were posi- 
tive, only the correlations on the female photographs and on all photographs 
combined were significantly different from zero (df = 50, p < .05). Essen- 
tially the same results were obtained when correlations were calculated be- 
tween anti-Semitism scores and the number of photos labeled unattractive, 
The assumption that anti-Semitic subjects judge more persons as unattractive 
(and judge persons as more unattractive) may require qualification and may 
only apply to judgments of female persons. 

Another assumption made was that all subjects tend to use the perceived 
unattractiveness of a person as a basis for judging whether or not he is Jew- 
ish. To test this assumption, ће subject’s rating of the Jewishness of a photo- 
graph was correlated with his rating of the person’s unattractiveness. Since 
the relationship between the two sets of ratings might depend upon the sex of 
the stimulus person and the sex of the judge, a separate Pearson r was calcu- 
lated between the two ratings on the 30 male photographs, the 30 female pho- 
tographs, and on all 60 photographs for every subject. Each r then was trans 
formed to a Fisher's z score and these z scores were treated as raw scores if 
an analysis of variance. Separate analyses of variance were run on the z scores 
obtained for the male photographs, female photographs, and all photographs 


ences between resp 
tween male and femal 
attractiveness, There were no si 
order interact with any of the other variables on most measures. Therefore, the 

order conditions. Only the data relevant to the major ВУ 
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average of the correlations for the male and female photographs is not . 
ү equal to the correlations over all photographs. 
“average scores for the male, female, and all photographs were trans- 
med back to rs and are given in Table 1. The relationship between ratings 
‘unattractiveness and Jewishness, with all photographs considered, and av- 
| over all subjects, was positive and significantly different from zero 
168.97, df — 1/50, p < .001). The average correlations on all photo- 
did not differ between male and female subjects. However, when the 
ge correlations of the male and female subjects on the male and female 
are considered, there appears to be an interaction effect in Table 1. The 
[ of variance on the scores for ће male photographs indicated that the 
lations between the two sets of ratings were higher for female subjects 
Dian for male subjects (F = 13.72, 4f = 1/50, p < 001). The difference 
between“ male and female subjects on the female photographs was not sig- 
nificant, Averaged over all subjects, the mean correlations on the male photo- 
[зз and on the female photographs were significantly different from zero 
= 138.60 and F — 122.06, respectively, df = 1/50, 6 < .001).* 


TABLE 1 
MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS OF JEWISHNESS 
- AND RATINGS OF UNATTRACTIVENESS 

ж Photographs 
3 Subjects Males Females All 
= Males (N = 22) 21 43 32 
Females (N — 30) Al 45 36 
All subjects (N = 52) 33 38 35 


© The degree to which there was a relationship between unattractiveness and 
fferent way by counting 


^ Jewishness ratings may be summarized in a slightly di 

- the number of subjects for whom there was a positive correlation between the 
two ratings. On the male photographs 46 of the 52 subjects had positive cor- 
relations, while on the female photographs 50 of the 52 subjects had positive 
correlations. By the normal curve approximation to the binomial distribution, 


4 Some i d i 1 f variance car- 
5 question may be raised about the propriety of the analyses of v: x 
= Tied out on the Fisher's z scores, since the method of analysis is not commonly 
encountered. However, the assumptions of the analysis of variance do not appear to 
violated. The distribution of a set of Fisher's Z scores is approximately normal ап 
the assumption that each subject’s score їз a random observation from а common 
Population of z scores is a tenable one. If anything, 5 ed not be 
ones: The standard error of the sampling distribution is known and ne Sn: 
estimated from the data as was done in the analyses. The F ratios, therefore, under: 
С Estimate the degree of significance. 
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the null hypothesis may be rejected for the male photographs (z = 5.41, û < 
.0001) and for the female photographs ( = 6.52, р < .0001). These anal- 
yses indicate that for most subjects there was a positive relationship between 
the perceived unattractiveness of a person and the degree to which the person 
was judged to be Jewish. 

"The hypothesis that the relationship between perceived unattractiveness and 
judged Jewishness would be higher for subjects high in anti-Semitism than for 
subjects low in anti-Semitism was tested by calculating Pearson rs between 
the subjects’ anti-Semitism scores and their Fisher's z scores which measured 
the degree of relationship between ratings of unattractiveness and Jewishness. 
The obtained rs are presented in Table 2.5 Table 2 indicates that when the 
data of male and female subjects on all photographs are considered, the higher 
a subject’s anti-Semitism score, the greater the relationship between ratings of 
unattractiveness and Jewishness (r = --.34, p < .05). Comparisons between 
the correlations obtained on the male and female photographs by male and fe- 
male subjects, with the use of the procedures advocated by McNemar (10, | 
рр. 139-140), yielded the following results: There was no significant differ- | 
ence between the correlations on the male and female photographs for male 
subjects (t = .92, df = 19). For the female subjects, the difference between 
the correlations on the male and female photographs was significant ( = 
2.28, df = 27, р < .05). The difference between the correlations of male 
subjects and female subjects on the male photographs was significant (z = 
2.32, p < .02). The correlations for male and female subjects on the female 
photographs were not significantly different from each other (x = .99, ? < 
.32). These comparisons suggest that the hypothesized relationship between 
anti-Semitism and degree of correspondence in ratings of unattractiveness and 
Jewishness was found in all instances except when female subjects rated male 
photographs. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF ANTI-SEMITISM SCORES WITH THE FISHER'S ¥ 
SCORES RELATING JEWISHNESS AND UNATTRACTIVENESS RATINGS 
7 Photographs 
Subjects Males Females АП 
Males (N — 22) 419* 598* 632° 
Females (N — 30) —199 ‘320° 173 
All subjects (N = 52) 038 ү 343** 


* p < .05, one-tailed test. 
** p< .05, two-tailed test. 


5 To compensate for the loss of power when the data were divided according р 
sex of subjects, one-tailed tests of significance were used in those instances. The one 
tailed tests are entirely justified, since the direction of correlation was specified in E 
vance. All other tests of significance were two-tailed. 


OT. 
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Two additional analyses, unrelated to the major hypotheses, were per- 
formed to confirm some earlier findings (8). The first analysis was concerned 
with the subjects’ accuracy in judging Jews and non-Jews. Each subject's 
judgments on the six-point scale of Jewishness were dichotomized into a Jew- 
ish or non-Jewish judgment and these latter judgments were scored for accu- 
тасу on the male and female photographs. The analysis of variance revealed 
that there was greater accuracy on the male photographs than on the female 
photographs (F = 30.81, df = 1/50, p < .001). The grand mean also 
was significantly above the mean expected on the basis of chance accuracy 
(Р = 215.29, df = 1/50, р < .001). There was no difference in accuracy 
between male and female subjects nor did sex of subject interact with sex of 
photograph. These findings are in complete agreement with previous results. 

Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients were computed between 
anti-Semitism scores and accuracy scores on the male, female, and on all pho- 
tographs, None of the correlations was significantly different from zero. These 
results were not in accord with a previous finding (8, Study I). 


D. Discussion 


The present findings generally supported the predictions. The data from 
almost all subjects showed a positive relationship between the degree to which 
they judged a person as Jewish and the degree to which they rated the person 
as unattractive. The relationship between judged Jewishness and unattractive- 
ness was higher for highly anti-Semitic subjects than for subjects low in anti- 
Semitism. Subjects high in anti-Semitism tended to perceive people as more 
unattractive and more Jewish than subjects low in anti-Semitism. Presumably, 
the positive relationship between anti-Semitism and judgments of Jewishness 
Was a consequence of the tendency for subjects high in anti-Semitism to per- 
ceive people as more unattractive and a greater reliance among anti-Semitic 
subjects on using perceived unattractiveness as а basis for discriminating Jews 
from non-Jews. ч 3 

Anti-Semitism, to be sure, only accounted for 1296 of the variance in the 
relationships between ratings of Jewishness and unattractiveness when all sub- 
Jects and ratings on both male and female photographs are considered. How- 
ever, several factors must be considered in judging the size of the correlation 
Coefficient. First, scores on the anti-Semitism scale are not perfectly reliable 
and tend to be positively skewed. Very few of the subjects would be classified 
as highly anti-Semitic on an absolute basis. Second, ratings of both unattrac- 
tiveness and Jewishness are unreliable to some unknown degree and the corre- 
lation between the two sets of ratings would be attenuated. Aside from the 
error attributable to the unreliabilities of the two sets of ratings, the correla- 
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tion coefficient between judged Jewishness and unattractiveness is subject to 
sampling error. Given these considerations, correlation coefficients between 
anti-Semitism scores and the correlation coefficients relating ratings of unat- 
tractiveness and Jewishness of the order of magnitude obtained in this study 
are to be expected. Finally, the relationships between anti-Semitism scores on 
the Allport-Kramer Scale and the correlation scores between ratings of Jewish- 
ness and unattractiveness are as high in this study as the correlations of anti- 
Semitism and response bias, and anti-Semitism and accuracy obtained in 
previous research (8). 

"The relationships obtained have been interpreted causally to account for the 
tendency for subjects high in anti-Semitism to label more persons as Jewish 
(or to judge persons as appearing more Jewish) than subjects who are not 
prejudiced. The evidence, of course, is only correlational, but perceptual re- 
search of this sort must always be correlational in nature. It would be difficult 
to obtain more direct evidence that the subject, in fact, was using the perceived 
unattractiveness of the stimulus person as a basis for judging his Jewishness 
without contaminating the subject’s judgments and heightening his awareness 
of the hypotheses. Interview data, collected after the judgmental task, might 
yield evidence to bolster this argument, but would not provide unequivocal 
evidence for the causal connections, 

For the reasons noted above, it is difficult to choose between several theo 
retical explanations which could account for the observed findings. Balance 
theory (7), for example, would predict that an anti-Semite who perceives 4 
Person as unattractive would also perceive him as Jewish, and a person who 
is judged to be attractive would be perceived as non-Jewish. A mediation 
theory, such as Fishbein’s theory (6), also would predict that given the belief 
that Jews are unattractive, anti-Semitic subjects would be more likely to judge 
а person with unattractive physical characteristics as Jewish. While both kinds 
of theories predict the present results, each assumes a different underlying 
Process. Consistency theories assume that the subject is judging the Jewishness 
of a person in a way which is consistent with his implicit judgment of the 
person’s attractiveness, Mediation theories would assume that the attractiveness 
of the person is a cue which mediates a subject’s judgment of Jewishnes 
without assuming any effort by the subject to maintain consistency. 

There are some suggestions in the data that the relationships obtained may 
vary depending upon the sex of the stimulus person and of the judge. In ge 
eral, there was a consistent trend in the data for the predictions to be mor 
strongly confirmed when the stimulus person was a female. Accuracy ОП the 
female photographs was lower than on the male photographs in this study 4% 
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in past research (8). The present findings of higher correlations on the female 
photographs suggest that a person’s attitudes and beliefs influence his judg- 
ments more under conditions of greater stimulus ambiguity. Such an interpre- 
tation would be in agreement with other research on social and person per- 
ception (13). 

Differences between male and female subjects on the male photographs were 
obtained: The relationship between ratings of Jewishness and unattractive- 
ness, on the average, was higher for female subjects. This finding might be at- 
tributable to a greater concern among females about the attractiveness and 
Jewishness of members of the opposite sex. However, the lack of a positive 
correlation between anti-Semitism and the unattractiveness-Jewishness rela- 
tionship for female subjects judging male photographs is less explicable, partic- 
ularly, given the results mentioned immediately above. Whatever the reasons, 
the data suggest that the overall relationships between variables may not be the 
same in different sex groups. 1 

No relationship between anti 
and non-Jews was found in the present stu: 
variables was expected on the basis of previous research in which the response 
biases of the subjects were permitted to influence accuracy scores (8). The fail- 
ure to confirm the relationship serves to emphasize, once again, the capricious- 
ness of the phenomenon, 

This research related the degree to 


Semitism and accuracy in identifying Jews 
dy. A relationship between the two 


which a person depicted in a photograph 


was judged to be unattractive and the degree to which he was judged to be 
Jewish. On the average, the relationships between the two ratings were posi- 
tive and significantly different from zero. The study did not attempt to deter- 
mine whether there was any basis in fact for the obtained relationships. No 
analyses were made to see if photographs of Jews, objectively determined, dif- 
fered in their rated attractiveness from photographs of non-Jews. The experi- 


Menters’ attempt to select an equal number of photographs of attractive and 
unattractive Jews and non-Jews precluded any meaningful comparisons. More- 
alyses would have been 


over, had the photographs not been preselected, such an 
irrelevant to the hypotheses and any findings would have been subject to а Y3- - 
riety of interpretations. 

_ The present study found that anti-Semitic college students judged more 
Persons as unattractive and rated persons as more unattractive than did sub- 
jects low in anti-Semitism. The order in which subjects rated either the Jew- 
ishness or unattractiveness of the photographs did not make any significant 
difference. The tendency for anti-Semitic persons to rate people as more At- 
tractive, therefore, cannot be attributed to their knowledge that some of the 
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photographs were of Jews. Rather, the finding supports the idea that prejudice) 
is related to а generalized predisposition to evaluate people negatively (1). 


E. SUMMARY 


Non-Jewish American college students, varying in degree of anti-Semitism, 
judged the attractiveness and Jewishness of a series of persons portrayed in 
photographs. It was hypothesized that for most subjects there would be a posi- 
tive relationship between the perceived unattractiveness and the judged J ews 
ishness of the stimulus person, and that the correlation between the two sets 
of ratings would vary directly with the subjects’ anti-Semitism. It was also hy- 
pothesized that anti-Semitism would be positively related to the number of 
persons judged to be unattractive. The results generally supported the hy: 
potheses, These relationships were assumed to mediate the frequently observed 
telationship between subjects’ anti-Semitism and their tendency to label stim: 
ulus persons as Jewish. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of a stan- 
dard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can be 
ith the investigator or, when indicated, 


obtained by communicating directly wi 
1 Auxiliary Publications 


by requesting tabular material from ASIS Nationa 
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ATTITUDES OF INDIAN STUDENTS 
TOWARDS MARRIAGE ROLES* 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology, University of Rajasthan, India 


К. L, SHARMA 


Э towards the roles of husbands and wives 
in marriages, in various cultural settings, have shown significant differences 
in males and females.” 2, 3 4 The present study aims at exploring the attitudes 
9f a group of Indian students toward marriage roles, as well as to compare 
these attitudes with Japanese (Japan), Caucasian American (Hawaii), 
Japanese-American (Los Angeles), Caucasian-American (Los Angeles) and 
"Thai male and female students. 

Three hundred ten unselected, unmarried students (160 males and 150 fe- 
males) of postgraduate and undergraduate courses of the University of Rajas- 
than, India, were given the Jacobson Marriage Role Attitude Scale (the same 
instrument in the studies cited above) to measure attitudes toward the roles 
of husbands and wives in marriage. The mean for males was 82.03 + 13.20 
and for females 89.03 + 10.20 (t = 5.26, ? < 01). 

These means do not differ significantly from those obtained in the other 


The empirical studies of attitudes 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 10, 1970, 
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earch, Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. + 
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societies with the following exceptions: among the males, the mean of the 
Caucasian-American sample and among the females the means of the Japanese 
and Thai samples were higher (more equalitarian) than this sample. 

The findings of the present study are in tune with the other studies—that 
males continue to appear more male dominant, while females seem more equal- 
itarian. 

Department of Philosophy 

and Psychology 
University of Rajasthan 
Jaipur, India 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL EXAMINATION OF THE CREATIVE 
THINKING ABILITY OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND GERMANY* 


Department of Education, Chicago State College 


EARL OGLETREE 


In the main, creativity research has been national oriented rather than 
international. Investigators have dealt with the environmental, familial, and 
educational influences of the American culture as it affects creative behavior. 
Researchers have found that the enriched-stimulating as opposed to the de- 
prived-sterile environment, the experimental-exploring versus the instructional- 
teaching approach, and the permissive as opposed to the authoritarian learning 
atmosphere have a positive effect on creativity. Few studies have investigated 
the educational and cultural determinants of creative behavior in other cultures 
or countries, This study was concerned with creativity as manifested in three 
European countries as influenced by culture, school system, social class, grade 
level, age, and sex. This study was also concerned with the effects of educa- 
tional methodology on creativity. The state (primary and Volkschule) schools 
represented а type of restrictive and intellectual-academically oriented approach 
to education. The Steiner (private) Schools! followed a less restrictive and 
less intellectual approach in which art, motor-activity, and active involvement 
take precedence over academic-intellectual learning. 

A total of 1165 third- through sixth-grade children (666 state and 499 
Steiner school pupils), drawn from six state and six Steiner schools in England, 
Scotland, and Germany, were matched according to socioeconomic background, 
when the data were examined by age, grade level, sex (boy-girl), and within 
country, and cross-culturally. The sample comprised 479 English, 193 Scottish, 
and 493 German pupils, including 557 boys and 608 girls; 428 of upper- 
Middle class, 584 of middle class, and 153 of lower social class backgrounds. 
Other data collected were teachers’ selections of their most creative pupils to 
Secure concurrent validation data. Subjects were administered the TOR- 
RANCE TESTS of CREATIVE THINKING orally in their native 
tongue.? The battery measures verbal and figural (drawing) fluency (number 


iaka April 9, 1970, 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп AP tural re- 
in f s special сана epatis in accordance with h our policy for cross-cultural re 
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1 Steiner Schools (ог Waldorf Schools) were founded in Germany in 1919 by the 
Philosopher and educator Rudolf Steiner. At present there are 80 
cated in 18 countries, including 10 in the United States. 
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of ideas produced), flexibility (category of ideas), originality (infrequency of 
an idea), and elaboration (extension and development of an idea). 

The data were analyzed by single way and two way analysis of variance. 
The findings were as follows: 

l. Steiner School pupils obtained significantly (.05) higher verbal and 
figural scores of the creativity tests than state school pupils on a cross-cultural 
basis. This significant difference in scores between children of the two school 
systems, favoring the Steiner Schools, was evidenced with few exceptions, when 
analyzed by social class, country, grade level, age, and sex. ү 

2. Upper-middle social class groups significantly (.05) outscored their mid- 
dle and lower social class peers on most of the measures. Similarly pupils of 
middle social class background attained higher scores (.05 level) than pupils 
of lower socioeconomic backgrounds. zi 

3. Children of the upper grade levels scored higher on all of the creativity 
variables, with few exceptions, than children of the lower grades. Only on a 
few of the figural tasks were significant discontinuities evidenced. 

4. Older children obtained higher creativity scores than their younger 
peers, with few exceptions. Few significant decrements in creative development 
were noted, 

5. Girls excelled boys significantly on all creativity measures, both verbal 
and figural; the only exception was Scotland, where boys obtained higher 
figural scores than girls, but insignificantly so. yes 

6. The English sample scored significantly higher on most of the creativity 
measures than their Scottish and German peers. German pupils surpassed 
Scottish pupils on the verbal measures, and conversely, Scottish pupils out- 
scored German and English pupils on the figural measures. Й 

7. There was a Positive correlation between teacher nominations of his 
most creative pupils and the selected pupils’ creativity scores. A significant 
difference (.05) was found between the total creativity scores in favor of the 
pupils selected by their teachers as the most creative (302) and those pupils 
(863) who were not selected as being creative. This gave the tests a concurrent 
validity at the .05 level.3 
Department of Education 
Chicago State College 
6800 South Stewart Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60621 


0 
2 Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking are published by Personnel Press Inc; 2 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. M In 

For additional data on this study, order NAPS Document 01266 from CCM ting 
formation Corp.—NAPS, 909 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022; remi! 
$2.00 for microfiche or $5.70 for photocopies. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN CHILD TRAINING ANTECEDENTS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION AMONG 
CHINESE CHILDREN* ! 


Laboratory for Social Research, Stanford University 


Nancy J. OLSEN 


Studies of achievement motivation have demonstrated that its characteristics 
are different for men and women, the nAch of women being closely bound 
up with social approval.? It might be expected that the origins of nAch would 
be different for the two sexes, but the generally accepted link between inde- 
pendence training and achievement motivation is based almost exclusively upon 
samples of boys. A study by Lowell is the only one to include both sexes. He 
tated 12 mothers on “severity of interference with the child’s dependency 
responses,” and found this measure to be positively related to nAch in boys, 
but negatively correlated with nAch in girls.? 

In interpreting these findings, it was suggested that since dependency is 
expected of girls, interference with its expression may indicate maternal rejec- 
tion, and that an achievement motivation based upon desire for approval can- 
not thrive under such circumstances. A similar argument, which unfortunately 
does not lead to different predictions, but which has the advantage of being 
less inferential, is as follows: Passive-dependency and anxiety are detrimental 
to achievement strivings,f and anxious dependency results when the child’s 
dependent overtures are both rewarded (as through cultural sanctions) and 
Punished (by the girl’s own mother). Since it is generally true that cultural 
——— 
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expectations call for self-reliance in boys but not girls the link between 
independence training and achievement motivation in boys, and the negative 
relationship between these two variables in girls, should have a high degree 
of pan-cultural validity. 

"The present study is an attempt to test this hypothesis with Chinese children. 
The subjects were 36 six- to ten-year-old children from an agricultural village” 
in northern Taiwan. A verbal measure was used to evaluate achievement | 
motivation. Answers to the question, “How do you feel about doing something 
better than anyone else your age?" were grouped according to whether they 
indicated satisfaction (low achievement motivation) or desire for continued 
improvement (high). The mothers of these children were interviewed about 
their child-rearing practices, and four questions concerning independence train- 4 
ing were selected. 

Two of the four items—low reward for dependent overtures, and carly 
training in self-reliance (feeding and dressing)—were significantly related to 
achievement motivation in boys, as was a summary score based on all fout 
items. Independence training was unrelated to achievement motivation in girls. у 

These results replicate Lowell's, insofar as independence training was found | 
to promote achievement motivation only among boys, and a testable hypothesis | 
has been offered to account for the differential effects of independence training 
on boys and girls. 

Laboratory for Social Research 
Stanford University 

Stanford, California 94305 
NM 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 4 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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THE EFFECT ON RISK TAKING OF SEX OF GROUP 
MEMBERS, GROUP HOMOGENEITY, AND 
PROBLEM CONTENT*! 


Graduate Center, The City University о} New York 


Marcia GUTTENTAG AND RUTH FREED 


————_- 


The hypothesis that group shifts in decisions following discussion result 
from the enhancement of prior expectations, and are contingent on task con- 
tent,” was tested. If the cultural value“ hypothesis is correct, it should be 
possible, to derive systematic rules for writing problems that will elicit either 
conservative? or risky shifts following discussion. The present study inves- 
tigated the effects of (а) problem content, (^) sex of group membership, 
and (c) homogeneity or heterogeneity in sociability of group members, on the 
direction of shifts following group discussion. 

Subjects were 480 college students: 240 males and 240 females, They 
formed 96 five-person, single-sex groups. Homogeneous subjects composed one 
half of the groups; either all high or all low in sociability. One half of the 
groups were heterogeneous; mixed high and low sociables. There were 48 
female and 48 male groups. Two instruments were used to measure risk: tlie 
original set of Wallach and Kogan's? 12 Choice Dilemmas problems and a 
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set of 12 Choice Dilemmas especially constructed for the present experiment, 
which had female protagonists." The standard experimental risk-taking para- 
digm and instructions to subjects were used. Group consensus instructions 
were given in the group condition. 

There were significant interactions between problem content, sex of group 
members, and the homogeneity-heterogeneity of the group (F = 17.08, 
$ < .001), confirming the enhancement of prior expectancies hypothesis. There 
were also significant interactions between type of problem and the sex of the 
group (F = 25.54, p < .001), and a significant interaction between the 
homogeneity-heterogeneity of group members and the sex of the group in 
effects on risk-taking (F = 7.88, p < .01). Problem type (F = 8%, 
P < 01), sex of the group (Е = 8.73, p < .01), and homogeneity-heter- 
ogeneity (F = 7.88, p < .01) were also significant main effects. The results 
of this experiment support work which indicates that risky shifts are situa- 
tionally dependent. Both consistently risky and consistently cautious shifts, 
depend on the sex of the Protagonist in the task content, the sex of the group, 
and its homogeneity. Risky shifts were contingent on the content of the 
standard Choice Dilemmas problems, Female Choice Dilemmas problems did 
not evoke risky shifts following group discussion. Conservative shifts wert 
found on Female Choice Dilemmas problems for female subjects in homoge 
neous groups. 

The homogeneous-heterogeneous group composition variable deserves further 
investigation. Risk taking should be investigated under conditions where several 
Parameters of the group situation are simultaneously manipulated. 
Graduate Center 
The City University of New York 
33 West 42 Street 
New York, New York 10036 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS | 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of tran- 
scending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the 
results can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, 
when indicated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary 


Publications Service. 
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AFFILIATION MOTIVATION AND BELIEF IN 
EXTRATERRESTRIAL UFOs* 


Department of Psychology, Howard University 


Lawrence W. LrrriG 


Interest in the existence of extraterrestrial life and its manifestation in the 
form of “unidentified flying objects” (UFOs), such as flying saucers, exhibits 
a persistence, in the absence of objective evidence," that suggests that beliefs 
about such phenomena are deeply embedded in personality. To explore this 
possibility the relationship between affiliation motivation? and the belief that 


UFOs originate in other worlds was considered. Implicit in the belief that 


UFOs come from outer space is the assumption that life, much as we know 
present a 


it, exists in other worlds. This belief, it was conjectured, may re 
projection of a human disposition to be accepted and loved by others. (the 
affiliation motive). It was hypothesized that strong affiliation motivation is 
associated with a belief in the alien origins of UFOs. This hypothesis was 
predicated on the assumption that in a peopled universe the possibilities of 
positive emotional responses from others are greater than in an empty universe, 

The Test of Insight? was administered to 77 undergraduate students, Their 
responses were coded for affiliation motivation. The range of scores was from 
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Seven subjects scoring at the median were 
е the median were considered to be strong 
Te considered to be weak in affiliation moti- 
weak affiliation motivation scores were 7.79 
thesis was tested by comparing responses of 
ects with responses of weak affiliation moti- 
vation subjects to Likert-typet alternatives to the statement, “Further research 
Flying Objects, e.g., ‘flying saucers’) will reveal that 
they come from outer Space,” which was administered as part of a six-item 
“Current Scientific Affairs Qu 

The response scale ranged from Strongly Agree (4-2) to Strongly Disagree 
(—2) with the Statement, The strong affiliation motivation subjects’ mean 
response (--.15 5,72). was in the direction of agreement with the statement, 
whereas the mean Tesponse (— 22 + -97) of the weak affiliation motivation 
EP was in the direction of disagreement with the statement. This difference 


of .37, though small, was Statistically signi = df = 68, 
, y significant (+ = 1.76, df 
5 < 05). No significant diffe s 


as scientific inferences based upon statistical 


other worlds tends somewhat to be a func 
-of a very human Characteristic. «Һе need to be responded to positively by 
other human beings, 
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i VOLUME 1—1926 
1. Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. Srursman 
2. An experimental study of the eidetic type—H. Krüvzm 
3 & 4, A study of natio-racial mental differences—N. D. M. Нівѕсн 
5. A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—J. W. Batbe¥s anp К. M. В. Вароне 
6. The influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth—A. GESELL 


1&2. The mind of a gorilla—R. М. Yskes VOLUME 2—1927 

3. The role of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. Dunzar 
4, Family similarities in mental-test abilities—R. К. WirtovcumY 

5. Coordination in the locomotion of infants—L. Н. BURNSIDE 

6. The mind of a gorilla: Part П. Mental development—R. М. Yraxzs 


VOLUME 3—January-June, 1928 
1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. R. Liccerr 
2. A photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. А. TINKER 
8. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D. M. Himscu 
4. Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G. T. Avery 5 
5. ANE differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, research workers, and administrator) 
. B. JENSEN j 
6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M. Јах 


VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 
1, Observation and training of fundamental habits in young children—E, A. Bort, W. E. Bratz, N. CHANT, 


|. Borr 

2&3. Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high schon 
students—M, C. BURCH 

4&5. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M. MONROE 

6, The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. В. GREENE 


A 


А VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 

1. The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. STONE 

2. The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat—E. L. HAMILTON 

. Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. М. Sur 

4. The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. С. Екран } 

5. m ШИА of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types 
т E. LE 


6. The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of 


white rat—H. W, Nissen VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 im control 
1. Learning and growth in identical infant twins: An experimental study by the method of co-twin © 
Севил, AND Н. Тномгзох p, S10 
2. The ago factor in animal learning: IL. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. P 
3. The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. McGINNIS Eng 
4. A vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of ме 
« D. MUELLER 
8&6. A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHBURN 
VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 
К Ойда seb facio i remus E Darr 5 077 1 TET 
2. Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to PP’ 
ment in reading and arithmetic—H. R. Tayton 5 
х oe 4. A study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. H. Ewen 
= A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. E. LORD 
б. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over a six-year period—N. D. M. Hse 


s of localization 


hiere] 


VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 M 
1. The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constent external stimulating conditions 00024 
first ten days of life—O. C. IRWIN 
2 Race and social differences in performance tests—S, D. Роктеов, et al. ао 


ү кн, Ash шон Bc. ане eficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the m 
ye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. М. Mi 
5 & 6, Reactions of kindergarten, first, and second grade children to constructive play materiale—L, Fan 


VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 
1082. The status of the first-born with special reference to intelligence Н, Н. Hsuo ak 
Hip ee e bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental levelH. Раа 
a exper! study о! Seashore-K: —P. К. FARN: 7 
6. A comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright зай dail children im reproducing а 19 


selection—F, T. швом 
VOLUME 10—July-Decemb: 
EVA даш study of a group of southern white AS. V SUE B. McGraw venson 
. An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic cinema records—H. М. НАЈ 
4. The limits of learning ability in kittens—A., М. Suuc d 


5 & 6, Tho effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O, W. ALM 


VOLUME 11—January-June, 1932 


1. General factors in transfer of training fn the white rat—T. A. Jackson 


2. The effect of color on visual apprehensi жаа 

3. The reliability and validity of maze experiments cna, Ce Е 

4. A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. К, SuUzivE WORTH 

5 & 6, Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. M. Pack 

VOLUME 3 

1. Family resemblances in verbal and numerical E ез Am 

2. The evelopment of fine prehension in infancy—B, М. Cas son 
4. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants, An i —Н. M. RicHAP 

5&6. Diferential reactions to taste and temperature amal ia Mentone ветеп адо |етеја- Н. 


VOLUME 13— А 
1. A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty superior sadio cien ЭЎ. S, TAYLOR " 
2 А study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand preferenco "Н. L- Koon, et al. and sist 
The growth and decline of intelligence: А study of ze b Ч f ten 
JUNE н Н: S- Сока А ly of а homogeneous group between the ages o! E 
4. The relation between the complexity of the habit to learning €"! 
children—M. L. Marrsox оа the, ора of te dee ot бнт? 
5. Eating habits in relation to personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study 
children in two nursery schools—A. А. Ешот 
6. Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. Гисевитзн 
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VOLUME 14—July-December, 1933 


three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated teste N BAYLEY 
relationships—F. N. ANDERSON Amp N. V. SCHEIDEMANN 


D, Cononios 
children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L, LABRANT 
erformances studied by the method of co-twin 


«School Children—H. S. Connan 


A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery: 
E “An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
nene ue e constitutional types—O. Кымквквс, S. E. Ascm, anp Н, Brock 
2 levelopment of a batte! 
ч inno AER e Mer objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application to 
experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and 
S deer n mation to tee stimulation of specie receptor areas during the period of active fetal le clo М 
T Orga к ‘VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 
[Organisation of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 
1 [ген discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CRAWFORD 
Ne limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. Kocm 
# Naturenurturo and intelligence—A. M. LEAHY 
[оа telligence of epileptic children—E. B. Suuuivan Амо L. Санасам 
study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L. COCKRELL 
1, Sex di VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
e lifferences in variational tendency—Q. McNEMAR AND 1. M. TERMAN 
2 е» ot IUE to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. Key, M. R. Ware, M. P. Howzi, А, B. 
‚ AND D. ERWIN 
3. A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 
as mentally deficient—W. R. BALLER 
Kig influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. Anastasi 
Studies in aggressiveness—L. BENDER, S. Keiser, AND P. SCHILDER 
ШЕ коо, VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
м ological bases of self-mutilation—C, DABNOWSKT 
sculine temperament and secondary вех ‘characteristics: А study of the relationship between psychological and 
Be 


1A Physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
деа! study of forty unmarried mothere—R. D. NOTTINGHAM. 
8 Do avior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parr Benen 
i ота and integration in the social behavior of young children in an experimental play situation—H. H. ANDERSON 
sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L, Амкз 
VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 Я 
adolescente—P. S. ок Q. Савот 


1. The relationship between characteristics of personality and physique 
criptive and com) rative studyel. Y. МА - 
LEY 


2, Behavior И 
problems of elementary school children: A des sti 
4, Graphic representation of a man Ty oor year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situation P. Fe 
ferences between two groups of adult criminals—R. 8. Ton 
ive study by means of the Rorschach method of 


school children: A study by the 


MAN 
personality development in twenty palre of idei 
time-sampling method— 


Eu 
pattie E. Тао 
vidual differences in the facial expressive behavior of pr 


С. Swan 
VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 


б 
+ An experimental analysis of *'l Y мош 
level. of aspiration”—R, Сошо ish 
ysis of “level of aspiration Ra COM? study оү the progress in mastery of Engl ре. 
1—М. E. 5міти 
ANDERSON 


School children of non-American ancestry in Hawai 
3. Domination and social integration 1 the behavior ‘of kindergarten children and teachers. Н, 
d the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex visual 


л 

"The social-sex development of children E. E [оше Peng} 
p. embert, 

VOLUME 22—January-Ditontnreraction of Sndividuale-E. D. Сита 

toward M. D, Fire 


dren's attitudes 
есох lents—J. S. Jacon 
in the Conrad Inventory —K. Н. Reap 
cated i ti god" estere and ten "poor" eatereJ В. McCay, E. B, 
Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. Н. Exncumw 
VOLUME 23— January June, CY MA 
jevelopmental study of Sf um social stimulation—W. Dawns 


restricted. practice and 
е and ine to sxty—B. BALINSKY 
ine to IY Rate of work—M. W: Вемнятт 
ee од children to pictures, W. Аман 


le доа human relations: Ап introduction to 
ressive behavior in young children and chil 


ferences in apperceptive reaction? 
pe VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 


biogenetic study ‘of individual differences by the method ef co-twin 


4 
2 

luencing performance on group 
1 


Twine 7 and C from infancy, to adolescence? ۸ 
Finger nail-biting: lt» Incipienc reel d ametioration—A. L. Валле 

An experimental study incipiency, ncldencke tation and practice in the behavioral development of-the embryo of the 
| 2 The Fel Я а parses Te. Ricuanns AND M. Р. Smons, 

"c wi . We |. Р, 
Measurement of the pire ‘vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К. $мтти 
Stereotypes in the field of musical eminence Р, В. опти 
d : 


Ix A study of factors determining 
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VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 ? 
1, The eritical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. Милла 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. Wixrwoxru 
2. Motivation and behavior—E. FxxwizL-BRUNSWIK 


VOLUME 27—}, „June, 1943 - 
its, attitudes, = тА with parental eecupation—N. R. Март 


„ Comparison "а personality tı 
Е emi 5. rr peep aed patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and aii 
\ 


2. A comparative c 
years of age—M. L. PICNATELLI 
VOLUME 28—July-Decomber, 1943 М 
1. Separation anxiety in young children: А study of hospital cascs—H. EveLsron 
2. Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. Bmavtsy, Ja. 


VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 
1, Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. P. 


xU» амр R. D. Kernen А od 
2. A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Paice, W. J. Kosrm, ano W. M. 
VOLUME 30- July-December, 1944 
1. A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situation As 
2. A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique lt. TEMPLE ахь E. | 
f 


VOLUME 31—]Jan: June, 1945 
l. The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus 


monkeys—B. EIN ind] 
2 Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Коићи) 
technique—H. WERNER 


VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
1. A clinical study of sentiments: L—H. A. Muamar ano C. D. Moncax 


1 IL—H. А. Munay ano C. D. Мовсам 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
1. Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintinge—T. S. Waxuxer 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates K. FRANCK 4 cords—F. L, Wau 
2. Outstanding traits: In a ted college group, with some reference to career interests and war ге 
AND W. L. Woobs 


VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
1. The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function =], L. карат AND Н, О. Pierce 
The amiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. Srirz 
2. Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J, Naroct 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 


е study of culture-personality relations—W. Е. Henny | oder. 
m study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. 


2. A clinical study of sentimen: 


1. The thematic apperception technique in th 
2. А continuatio 


A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. М. CAWLEY 
ны TNT VOLUME 86—July December, 1947 
+ Maze test ion and psychosurgery—S. D. Pomreus ano Н. №. Peters Я 
2. The diagnostic implications of Rorschach’s test in case studies of mental defectives—I. Jores 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 | 

1. Tho radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. Wannen ann W. E. HENRY 

The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning tas asst 
2. The mechanism of vision: ХУШ, БНС 

A study of the relationship 
| 


and implications for Uf 


1 jte rat—M. A. TotcoTt up 
з between appetite and aversion in the white rat—M. А. “tion in sd 
2. Sch A'study off ЫЕ formál psycho-social aspects of fantasy production 


1, 


i 
respoi f normals and abnormals—H. FEIFEL Jescent-patt 
е relative effectiveness of motion ad ml picture as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adol 
relationships—P, E, Eisrmgm 


е organization of hereditary maze-brightness and mare-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 
VOLUME 40—July-December, 1949 15 
1. An experimental study of what young school children toes from their teachers—B. BIBER ano C. LEY 
A study of the relative effects of age and of test difficulty upon factor patterns—H. А. CURTIS 
А А projective experiment using incomplete stories with multiple choice endings—J. К. Seaton 
. Effects of sex role and social status on the early adolescent personality—E. MILNER | 
Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. Карке, H. Tracer, anp H. Davis 
VOLUME 41— -June, 1950 PN . Вим 
dome ngeholorieal and educational aspecte of pediatric утый "A аду of welbbaby clinics—L. Н 
0i the domestic rat—B, B. Hupson 


Р . V. SPRINGER " 
The GE proved. and teacher-disapproved behavior 8. 1. rr mau and P 
siis i : A study 
fluences bearing om the etn iration and certain personal data: А stu 


rem ‘ospital patients—N. L. FARBEROW 1 


"m 
s—] ABB, tility 
кыа of the faf havior!” Ав revealed in the expression of Bod 
warmth by neurotics and paranoi hreni( ii ituati, . SHAPIRO 
лы а нано whrenics in discussion group situations—D. Sa 


VOLUME 43—Jı June, 1951 
1. A study of copying ability in children prn. 
Prestige motivation of sifted chil B күр дын» 


dren—D. P. Asus 
2. A psychological study of physical REE 


VOLUME "December, 
+ The organization of hostility controls in various OR T anv E. Hnos erms of d 
Children end radio: A study of listeners and on Rarer м ioe types of radio programs in t 
Ability, attitude, and behavior measures—E. A. Riccruti | 
2. Quantitative expression in young children Сү. E. М A. W. Ш 
The use of magnetic devices in the collection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of an infant—A- 
х VOLUME 45— January- 
E pigmen uet ad aenor dee Вы 
idy of the Freu of levels of psych A. Barnes 
Personality characteristics of selected "disability tronpe D: N. тен 
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і y VOLUME 46—July-December, 1952 
|, The relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness of 
poverty—F. J. Езтүдм 
An empirical study of the castration and Oedipus complexes—S. M. FRIEDMAN 
jonship between projective test scoring categories and activity preferences—M. M. SCHWARTZ 
А comparison of formal and eentent factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia—M. SHERMAN 
VOLUME 47—January-June, 1953 
1. Ability and accomplishment of persone earlier judged mentally deficient—D. C. Cuantes 
Variations in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of personality test scores—M. KOoRNREICH 
2 Some child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children—R. R. Stans, et al. 
Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. К. WITTENBORN, et al. 
VOLUME 48—July-December, 1953 
Т. Age and mental abilities: A longitudinal study—W. A. Owens, Jn. 

The development of a personality questionnaire for dsinkers—P. J. Наметом 
© Personality and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to 
| D. Н. Спот. 

2 Socio-economic contrasts im children's peer culture prestige values—B. Pore 
LA critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial-rank-order and the paired- 

comparison scales—S, A. WITRYOL awp С. б. THOMPSON 

A study of the effects of color on Rorschach responses—G. G. BRODY 
LE 1 VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 
E underlying major reading disabilities at the college level—J- A. Ногмез 
1 arent behavior toward first and second children—J. К. Lasko 
, Social-status and intelligence: An experimental study of certain cultural. determinants of measured intelligence— 


Е, A. Haccanp 
Certain determinante and correlates of auth anism—S. Siscst. 
Personalities in faces: I. An experiment in social perceiving— P. F. Secon, W. Е. Duxes, Anp W. Bevan 
A VOLUME 50—July-December, 1954 
6 study of the relationship between play patterns and anxicty in young children—E. W. Amen anp №. RENISON 
perational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between frames of reference—M. EDELSON 


diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 


ano A. E. Jones 
Problem solving: A statistical description of some relationships between organismic factors and selected response 
Ly rymenmres—N. А. Faru, E. Karos, ахо E, V. Меси 
1 m relation of cortical potentials to perceptual functions—C. CHYATTE 
0 zation of cortical potentials to ре н io af tests derived: from) theories about: infantile] sess uan adult 
character—D, W. Mies 
ор У te developmental terms: The Personal Preference Scalo.—M. Н. Kaour ap J. K. Тав 
VOLUME 51—January-June, 1955 
1. Some relations between techniques of feeding and taining img infancy and certain behavior in childhood—A. 
NSTEIN 
The expression of personality is i i 
x ity in d d paintings—L. Н. STEWART i 
2, Negative. stereotypes concerning Americans paintings а. Вота children receiving various types of minority-group 
qu location], А. Fisna 
 LincolnOseretsky Motor Development Scale—W. Stoan 
ls VOLUME 53—July-December, 1955 р 
| Some personality correlates of sex, sibling position, and sex of шр among five- and six-year-old children—H. Le 
сн 
А quantitative Rorschach j i ing J Americans—G. DrVos 
ssment of maladjustment and rigidity in acculturating Japanese 
a, Measurement of authoritarianism and its relation to teachers clesroom behavior—H. M. McGee 
mal и A Ad eo. 
aspects of schizophrenic verbal communication: p Eu. adolescents—H. N. Ноғман 


study in an aspec! ji 
Н pect of concept formation, with subnormal, average, d 
Taumatie avoidance learning: Acquisition and extinction in dogs deprived of по 


=L. C. WYNNE ann R. L. Soromon J 1956 
VOLUME 53—January-Juney, 

As the psychiatric aide sees his work and problems—F. L. шы, М. Gamma даша by ach à 
n investigation of avoidance, anxiety, and escape behavior in human subjects as measured by action potentials in 
Lo spiracle], D. Влотыкда 

een jm effect: A critical review—M. Н. MARX Kenn) 
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EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCE ON 
SPATIAL ABILITY: A REPLICATION* !' 


University of California, Irvine and Pitzer College 


Sara B. Nertove, RUTH H, MUNROE, AND ROBERT І. MUNROE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


- The present study attempts to replicate an earlier finding showing that 
“children’s physical distance from home was related to performance level on 
` an intellective task requiring spatial ability (7). In the earlier study, Logoli 
(Western Kenya) boys were found to have greater environmental experience 
than did girls, and, as predicted, those children, boys or girls, who were 
- found to have greater environmental experience also were, better on a task 
requiring the capacity to perform a set of behaviors ordered sequentially in 
space. 
'The Gusii of Southwestern Kenya, subjects for the present replication, 
share many cultural similarities with the Logoli. These two Bantu-speaking 
— groups are believed to have been separated linguistically for no more than 
several hundred years. Both groups are cattle-keeping agriculturalists occu- 
pying highlands with roughly similar terrain and climate. In both societies, 
homesteads may readily be traversed by children and adults alike in the course 
of getting to waterholes and markets. ‘There are, however, some notable cul- 
tural differences, Gusii homesteads are larger, with more room for children 
_ to move around on home ground. Also, it was found, from the observational 
materials, that Gusii children are busier than Logoli children; they are ex- 
pec ed to perform more chores, more often, at a younger age. One of these 
res, almost always performed by boys, is cattle herding. Gusii boys are 
— 
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expected to travel to pastures with cattle belonging to the homestead, and 
to insure that the cattle do no damage to nearby fields which are under 
cultivation. The Logoli, with very little pasture-land available, tether the 
cows on homestead land for the greater part of each day. The Gusii cultural 
differences in chores and in homestead size, though perhaps significant, do 
not seem to contain elements precluding replication of the Logoli study. 

Based on the earlier findings, the following specific predictions are made: 
(a) among the Gusii, male children will be more distant from home than 
girls; (2) also among the Gusii, those children more distant from home 
will be superior on spatial tasks to those children less distant from home; 
(c) when Gusii children are age-matched with Logoli children of the opposite 
sex, the sex difference in distance from home will still be found—viz., males 
will be more distant from home irrespective of cultural affiliation; (d) on the 
same cross-cultural, age-matching basis, those children more distant from home 
will be superior on spatial tasks to those children less distant from home, 
again irrespective of cultural affiliation, 


B. Sex DIFFERENCES IN ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCE 
1. Method 


"Thirteen boys and 13 girls between the ages of five and eight were sorted 
into pairs on the basis of age-matchings. Ages were ascertained during gene- 
alogical work with the entire community in which the sample children resided. 
For 46% of the sample, the birth dates were recorded by a family member 
or were recorded on a baptismal certificate issued by the local Catholic church. 
For the remaining children, the parents’ recollected date of birth was checked 
by the other (extensive) family data available and cross-checked by questioning 
other members of the community on order of birth of those children close 
to each other in age. Average error, for the recollected dates, is estimated 
to be no greater than two months. 

Each of the sample members was observed in the natural setting a total of 
20 times over a three-week period (insofar as possible). Two male secondary 
school students, unaware of the hypothesis, made all the observations after 4 
brief period of training. The observers noted several aspects of the S's activity 
and social environment. For present purposes, however, only the distance 0 
the $ from home, the activity of herding, and the directed or undirected 
character of other activities are of relevance. 

For almost all of the observations, observers were able to locate the Ss, 
In the event that a subject was visiting a relative in another community 
overnight, the observer would come another day to do a make-up observation. 
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For all distances between 80 feet and 1500 feet, a diagram of the child's 
location was made and the observers and the investigator returned with a tape 
measure to measure the distance from home. Few instances of children more 
than 1500 feet from home occurred. For comparison with the Logoli data, 
the distance measure was converted into a five-point rating scale as follows: 
1: 0-99 feet from home; 2: 100-199 feet; 3: 200-299 feet; 4: 300-399 feet ; 
5: 400 or more feet (7). Interobserver reliability for 10 percent of the ob- 
servations was obtained on the estimates of distance. By definition, on the 
unmeasured distances there was complete agreement in scale value. 


m 


2. Results 


А comparison of average distances, calculated from free-time observations 
of Gusii male and female children, indicates that the male was farther from 
home in eight pairs, and the female farther from home in four pairs (one 
pair omitted because no free-time observations were available on the boy). 
"Thus, the Logoli finding that males are more distant from home than are 
females is not upheld among the Сизи children (p = .19, sign test), for 
free-time observations. 

Distance from home during free time only was used in the Logoli study 
as a more accurate reflection of the variation in a child’s environmental ex- 
perience than would be found by including distance during directed activity. 
For the Logoli children, distances achieved during chore performance ap- 
peared to the observers to be along routine paths (e.g. in the carrying of 
water, going to a field to hoe, etc.). Among the Gusii, seven of the matched- 
pair subjects were found to be herding cattle for one or more observations. 

ricably involves environmental explora- 


This chore both permits and inext i 

tion. Not only may the child spend long hours in different places, but also 

his route is only as unvarying as his cattle’s meanderings. Furthermore upon 
Je may settle down to placid grazing, he 


teaching an open place where his catt ү 1 
has ample opportunity for exploration and games. Since the nature of this 


task did not limit the child, it was decided to add herding observations to free- 
time observations for the Gusii sample for purposes of comparing the distances 
of members of each sex and for exploring the relationship between distance 
from home and spatial task performance. Herding observations were added 
to free-time observations for six males and one female, the only children in 
the sample observed while herding. 
When average distances were compa 
was undirected or herding, it was foun 
male was more distant from home than the female ( 


red for observations in which the § 
d that in 11 of the 13 pairings the 
p = 01, sign test). Thus, 
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among the Gusii, as well as among the Logoli, the boys are observed to be a 
greater distance from home, while under relatively free conditions, to deter- 
mine their own paths and to explore the environment. 


C. ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCE AND SPATIAL ABILITY 
1. Method 


Each of the 26 children who were observed was given a series of experi- 
mental tasks, A female Gusii elementary school teacher, who was unaware of 
the hypothesis, carried out the procedures in the vernacular. The E adminis- 
tered tasks designed to explore several developmental areas: all were chosen 
or constructed to be appropriate for use in this non-Western setting. For pres- 
ent purposes, only the tasks with a spatial component are of relevance. Three 
spatial tasks described below were administered. 

a. Copying block patterns, Fifteen increasingly complex block patterns 
(built vertically) were presented one by one to each $ in individual sessions. 
All 15 patterns had been used with the Logoli sample (7) although several 
were administered in a different order. For each pattern, $ was requested 
to “Make one just like this,” E indicating by gesture that 8 should copy B's 
pattern using blocks laid on the table in front of S. E constructed the model 
with $ watching for the first three patterns. The remaining patterns were 
built behind a cardboard table screen. The model remained on the table di- 
rectly in front of § throughout the copying period for each pattern, Unlimited 
time was allowed. A second trial was given to any § who made an error on 
the first trial, The original model remained on the table for the second trial. 

b. Copying geometric figures. A circle (4.5 cm in diameter), a square 
(3.7 cm per side), and a diamond (4.0 ст per side) were presented succes- 
sively on separate 8 X 10 sheets to the S in individual sessions. $ was given а 
pencil and was told: “Маке one just like this. Make it here.” Е indicated 
the blank space below the model. After S had completed trial 1, for the circle, 
he was asked to copy the circle again in the blank space remaining on the 
same sheet of paper. E then followed the same procedure with the square 
and the diamond, obtaining two trials for each figure. 

The productions were not scored as pass-fail, as in the Stanford-Binet (8) 
test, although the same criteria for judgment were used. T wo raters compar 
the drawings produced by each pair of age-matched Ss, and made a judgment 
regarding which § more closely approximated the model for each figure. The 
criteria used for evaluating the citcle were approximation to roundness and 
degree of closure; for the square, the preservation of the angles and propor 
tions of lengths of lines; for the diamond, position of sides and angles 19 
relation to each other, and approximation of equality in side length. Raters 
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ieved 94% agreement on items. The ratings of the more experienced rater 
re used for statistical tests. "The pair member who was rated as having 
pied the majority of designs more exactly was assigned a “4-” for the pur- 
poses of statistical comparison on the sign test. 

c. Arthur Revision of Porteus Mazes (1). Mazes A through K were 
‘presented to each S in individual testing sessions. Standard procedures were 
"followed, with E giving continuing less assistance as the mazes became more 
"difficult. Two trials were given for any subject who did not correctly complete 
` the maze on the first trial. The testing was discontinued after four consecutive 
failures (counting each trial as one). First trial success was scored as 2 points, 
‘second trial success as 1 point. Few Gusii subjects progressed beyond Maze F. 


2. Results 


a. Copying block patterns. Of the 13 pairs, the $ who had been found far- 
ther from home in free time or herding time during the observations was 
better in block building in 11 cases (2 =.01, sign test). The hypothesis is 
thus supported. As in the Logoli study (7), both of the girls who had been 
found farther from home in the observations were superior in block building 
to their male counterparts. These were two of only four females who outper- 
formed their age-matched males. 

b. Copying geometric figures. The S who had been farther from home in 
the observations was superior in copying geometric figures іп 11 of 13 cases 
(p=.01, sign test), again supporting the hypothesis. This time one of the 
two girls who had been found farther from home in the observations was 
superior in figure copying to her male counterpart. 

c. Arthur Revision of Porteus Mazes. Of the 13 pairs, the S who had 
been found farther from home achieved a higher maze score in 10 of 12 cases, 
with one tie (p = .02, sign test). Both girls who had been found farther 
_ from home in the observations were better than their male counterparts in 
tracing their way through mazes. 

D. Gusu AND [осол ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCE 
AND PERFORMANCE ON SPATIAL ‘Tasks 


Not only was it possible to replicate among the Gusii the earlier Logoli 
study relating environmental experience to performance on spatial tasks, but 
also the measures used were amenable to direct comparisons between the mem- 
bers of the two different cultures. Such directly comparable data were avail- 
able on distance from home, a measure quite easily and reliably obtained, and 
on the block test and the Binet design-copying task. It was possible to form 
age-matched cross-culture pairs of males and females in order to ascertain 
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whether the sex differences hold across cultures, and in order to confirm 
the relationship between environmental experience and spatial task pertormance 
obtained in each culture separately. 


1. Method 


Gusii and Logoli children between the ages of five and eight were sorted 
into pairs on the basis of age-matching. Nine Logoli boys were matched with 
nine Gusii girls; and eight Gusii boys were matched with eight Logoli girls. 
All Logoli members of the cross-cultural pairs had been included in the within- 
culture pairings of the earlier study, while seven of the nine Gusii girl-pair 
members and seven of the eight Gusii boy-pair members overlap with the 
within-culture pair sample. : 


2. Results 


a. Distance from home. The comparison of the male and female cross- 
cultural pairs on observed distance from home indicates that the male member 
of the pair was farther from home in 14 of 17 cases (р = .01, sign test). 
Despite cultural differences which might act against the hypothesis, the males 
in both cultures are farther from home than are age-matched females in the 
other culture. 

The three exceptions, above, all occurred in pairs composed of a Logoli 
male and a Gusii female. Since homestead land holdings are larger among 
the Gusii, it might be supposed that all Gusii children are able to move 
greater distances than are Logoli children. "The cultural difference test of 
this failed to reach significance although the Gusii child was found to be 
farther from home than was the Logoli child in 11 of the 17 pairs (p = 33; 
sign test). 

5. Copying block patterns. Of the 17 cross-cultural pairs, the $ who had 
been found farther from home in free time or herding time during the ob- - 
servations was better on the comparable arrays of block building items in П. 
Cases, with two ties (р = .06, sign test), thus giving directional support to 
the hypothesis. ОЁ the three girls who had been found farther from home in 
the observations, two of these were better than their male partners on the 
block test. One of these Gusii girls had also been found farther from home 
than her Gusii male counterpart and had exceeded him in block test per 
formance as well. т 

The Gusii member of the pair did not, in general, exceed the Logoli 
member; although, in 10 o£ 15 cases, with two ties, the Gusii child attained 
a higher score than did the Logoli child (@ = .30, sign test). 
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c. Copying geometric figures. The 8 who had been farther from home 
in the observations was superior in copying geometric figures in 13 of 17 
cases (р = .03, sign test). Of the three more distant girls, two were better 
than their male partners and, again, as in the block test, the same one of 
these girls had also been found to be farther from home with a higher design- 
copying score than her Gusii male age-mate. 

No cultural differences in performance were found on the copying task, 
with Gusii drawings judged as more closely resembling the model in nine of 
the 17 pairs (n.s.). 


E. Discussion 


Differences between the sexes in independence and in investigative behavior 
have been noted for the young of primates and humans (3, 4, 5, 6). The 
sex difference, in observed distance from home, found in this study of Gusii 
children and in the cross-cultural pairing of Gusii and Logoli children, lends 
support to the earlier literature. The Gusii chore of herding provides an 
interesting example of child training which may act upon an innate predis- 
position (2). Although Gusii children are all kept fairly busy with chores, 
males are more frequently occupied with herding, a chore which is observed 
to be less binding spatially, thus allowing expanded opportunities for inves- 
tigative behavior. 

"The link between environmental experience and performánce on spatial 
tasks is less well confirmed than is the sex difference in distance from home. 
Although the performance on intellective tasks is predictably higher among 
pair members who are farther from home, the few cases of girls exceeding 
l boys in distance do not suffice to demonstrate the separate effects of distance 
and sex. Age differences within the samples precluded the necessary within- 
Sex comparisons. Both Logoli females who were found to be more distant 
rom home were more proficient on spatial ability tasks. In the Gusii sample 
as well, the two girls who were found to be farther from home than were 
their male counterparts also performed better on spatial tasks (five of six 
tasks). Similarly, in the cross-cultural pairs, two of the three girls who were 
found to be farther from home were better on all spatial tasks, one girl per- 
formed less well than did her less distant male partner. The suggestion remains 
that environmental exploration may be one of several unintended learning 
| experiences which contribute to the differential development of spatial abilities 
. İn males and females. 

The cross-sex pairing of age-matched children across cultures tends to con- 
firm within-culture findings and, also, demonstrates the usefulness of environ- 
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mental measures and simple tasks for comparative purposes. Although distance 
from home, as an absolute measure, may have different meaning across cul- 
tures, it appears to be an appropriate index of experiences which may dif- 
ferentiate the sexes and which may contribute to differential intellective 
task performance, The distance measure is more reliable across cultures and 
may be more valid than most of the experimental tasks. Nonetheless, the 
experimental tasks, though not clearly representing spatial ability only, were 
appropriate for administration in both cultures and would appear to have 
some face yalidity as containing a spatial element. 


Е. Summary 


In the first phase of this replication among the Kenya Gusii of an earlier 
study carried out among the Kenya Logoli, it was found that during free 
time and herding time, Gusii boys between the ages of five and eight were 
farther from home on the average than age-matched Gusii girls. In the second 
phase of the replication, consisting of a set of tests, it was found that children 
who were farther from home on the average than their age-matched counter- 
parts were also more skillful at the spatial tasks of copying block patterns, 
copying geometric figures, and performance on mazes, 

An examination of cross-cultural, cross-sex, age-matched pairs of Gusii and 
Logoli children indicated that boys were farther from home than girls and 
that children who were farther from home were also more skillful at copying 
geometric figures, 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Females in many societies аге known to experience а variety of pregnancy 
symptoms, Less well known is the fact that in a number of societies the males 


have been found to experience symptoms during their wives’ pregnancies (7, 
10, 13, 19, 21, 24, 25, 26). For example, among the Wogeo of New Guinea 
the man is said to be as likely to suffer from morning sickness as his wife 
(10). Among the Chagga of East Africa, it is believed that in the first month 
of pregnancy the husband suffers in sympathy with his wife, feels the growth 
of the embryo in his own body, and develops great thirst (21). In the Western 
world as well, recent reports indicate that symptoms occur among a large 


proportion of husbands (25, 26). 
The present paper attempts to find in male symptomatology one basic psy- 


chological’meaning, cross-sex identity.” It is recognized that there are major 
behavioral phenom- 


problems involved in attributing a single meaning to any 
enon (14, 15) and that, in this case, the phenomenon even takes somewhat 


variable form from one society to another. The central hypothesis arises from 
“cOhsideration of the fact that the birth cycle is the most distinctive aspect 
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of the female role vis-à-vis the male role. At this unambiguously “f 
time, pregnancy symptoms offer males the possibility of concrete exp: 
of any motivated disposition to cross-sex behavior they might possess, Fi 
more, the involuntary character of male pregnancy symptoms sugg 
something of a basic nature is being expressed. 

The procedure for establishing the meaning of male symptomat: 
based on certain assumptions about sex roles. Male and female sex-role 
tions vary widely among societies and, within a society, vary both 
degree to which they are explicit and in the amount of overlapping beh 
(for the two sexes) which will be tolerated (14, 18). Because a num 
traits or response patterns make up a role, it is possible for an individ 
vary in the degree to which his different behaviors may be typical for | 
or females. A’ representative set of sex-differentiated variables may be 
assess whether an individual’s mode of response is more typical of m 
females in his society, 

It would seem, from the foregoing, that а fairly direct assessment of ts 
role identity might be made through examination of an individual's pa € 
of responses, However, some problems arise in the prediction of a dim 
relationship between sex identity and sex-role behavior. For males, 
fication with the female role may result in different combinations О 
inappropriate behavior (23). A male may accept some female-like bi 
for himself, especially if unaware of its connotative meaning. He may 
Other behavior which he Perceives to be female-like and substitute for 
response perceived as more typical of the masculine role. In rejecting: 
fensive behavior, an exaggerated form of behavior perceived as typi 
males might be adopted. Thus inferences concerning an underlying cros 
identity must consider Possible compensation effects, or behaviors appa 


adjusted in relation to the Perception of “appropriate” sex-role beha ior 
the society, 


It is not possible to Specify in advance which of a series of measures y 
elicit female-like responses and which will elicit exaggeratedly mas 
responses from males who have presumably identified with the female 1 
However, some areas are more likely than others to be subject to defen: 
responses, Any behaviors which are 1 


would be of this nature. On the other hand, covert or implicitly sex-di 


part of males who have identified with the female role. The presentati 
the findings will be organized in terms of a rough distinction between 
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The basic hypothesis can now be stated in these terms: Males who exper- 
ience pregnancy-like symptoms during their wives' pregnancies will, on mea- 
sures of sex identity, exhibit either female-like responses or exaggeratedly 
masculine responses. 

In addition to the psychological correlates of male symptomatology, some 
attention will be given to the early experiences and structural conditions 
which might lead to the occurrence of symptoms. In line with other findings 
concerning low male saliency and cross-sex identity (1, 2, 3, 12), the fol- 
lowing specific hypothesis may be stated: Males who experience pregnancy- 
like symptoms during their wives’ pregnancies will have had less exposure 
to male models in their early years than will males who do not experience 
such symptoms. 

"The three studies to be reported herein were carried out among American 
males in the United States, among Black Carib males in British Honduras, 
and among Logoli males in western Kenya. The outcome of each study was 
used as a basis for planning and analysis in the subsequent studies. This was 
also true of statistical tests of significance. Because of the possibility of de- 
fensive responses, without empirical data it was difficult in the first study to 
predict whether on any given measure the symptom-group males would give 
female-like or defensively masculine responses. For this reason, only two-tailed 
tests of significance are employed with the American data (except one specific 
prediction about early experience). The United States findings are then used 
to make directional predictions for the Carib and Logoli data. 

Major findings are reported below in a separate section for each society. 


B. PREGNANCY SYMPTOMS AMONG AMERICAN MALES 


a high frequency of occurrence of 
ds of females enrolled in a mater- 
symptoms considered fairly com- 


The study was prompted by reports of 
pregnancy-like symptoms among the husban: 
nity clinic in the Boston area. Many of the | 
mon for pregnant females—e.g., nausea and vomiting, faintness, lassitude, 
leg cramps (9)—were reported by the wives as being experienced by their 
husbands. The wives were asked for manifestations specifically linked to the 


pregnancy, The husbands’ symptoms were therefore taken to be indicative of a 


condition specific to the pregnancy rather than some ordinary indisposition. 


1. Method 
a. Sample. The sample members were selected from among the husbands of 
es. In a clinical interview 


200 white, predominantly lower-middle-class femal 
conducted during the last trimester of pregnancy, each of these women had 
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been asked about her husband's physical health during her pregnancy, Forty- 
one percent of the husbands were reported as having experienced symptoms. 
which were not present prior to the onset of the wife's pregnancy. 

Prior to the selection of the experimental sample from the available clinic 
patients, data for the entire group were scanned for possible differences be- 
tween the symptom and nonsymptom males. No differences, were found. 
between the two clinic groups on age, religion (predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic), number of children, or (rated) severity of wife's symptoms during. 
pregnancy. The mean educational level was different for the two groups, 
with those males who experienced symptoms having significantly less schooling 
than did males who did not experience symptoms (11.1 years vs. 12.3 years; 
t = 3.33, p < .01). 

From this population, 26 males who had experienced fairly severe symptoms 
and 30 males who reportedly had not experienced symptoms were selected, _ 
The control-group males were selected to be comparable to the symptom-group _ 
males on educational level, age, and number of children. As a result of the 
husbands’ own (later) reports, five of the control males were reclassified as 
symptom-group males prior to the analysis of the data. The final two groups 
were composed of 31 males with symptoms and 25 males who did not expe- 
rience symptoms. | 

b. Procedure, All experimental sessions were conducted in the homes of the 
Ss. All responses were written by the Ss. The group of instruments were 
referred to (by the experimenter) as "some forms which we would like to 
have you complete." 

€. Instruments. 'The following instruments were administered to the male 
sample members, and their wives, in the order described below. Wives’ re - 
sponses which report on husband's behavior only are discussed in the present 
paper. For each set of data gathered (except some exploratory questionnaire. 
data), there was a theoretical or empirical basis for expecting differences be- 
tween the two groups. 

(1). Franck Drawing Completion Test (4). The $ is requested to draw 
completions for 36 stimulus items. "The completion of these in an expanded, : 
projecting manner is typical of males, whereas internally elaborated, rounded 
completions are characteristic of females, The items and scoring keys are 
empirically derived (5, 6). The characteristic differences between the com- 
pletions rendered by males and females are suggested to reflect basic sex 
differences in body imagery and psychosexual organization. The results ob 
tained in other investigations suggest that the measure is tapping а stable, 
unconscious self-image (11, 22). In the present study, a significant sex аша 
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ference (p < .05) was obtained between the male and female samples. Two 
scorers achieved 91% item agreement on 30 tests which were randomly 
chosen for double scoring. 

(2). Gough Brief Femininity Scale (8). This scale is a true-false in- 
ventory containing 58 items, each demonstrated to differentiate between males 
and females. The items include statements concerning interests, attitudes, 
feelings, and occupational preferences. 

(3). Semantic differential description of family roles (20), This usage 
of the semantic differential technique included "self" plus family statuses 
(father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, son, daughter) as concepts to 
be rated on seven-point adjectival scales. The adjectival pairs were chosen to 
represent the three factors—evaluation (good-bad, mean-nice), potency (weak- 
strong, hard-soft), and activity (fast-slow, still-moving)—typically located 
through the use of this technique. Because of the saliency of strength as a 
component of the masculine role, the weak-strong item was analyzed sep- 
arately. 
(4). Concealed figures test. The $ was asked to locate simple figures 
which were concealed in more complex figures. Using a more elaborate form 
of the instrument, Witkin et al. (27, 28) have demonstrated the superior 
ability of males. 

(5). Questionnaire. Items in the questionnaire were designed to explore 
the interests, activities, and early background of the Ss. Questions covered 
such diverse areas as leisure time activities, baby care, degree of participation 
in housekeeping activities, decision making in the home, illness during wife's 


pregnancy, and early parental absence. 


2. Results 


a. Covert measures. The Franck Drawing Completion Test, in tapping 
implicit, covert sex differences, was expected to differentiate between the 
symptom- and control-group males without the complication of defensive re- 
sponses. This proved to be the case. The symptom males produced significantly 
more “female” drawings than did the control males (t = 2.09, р < .05). 

А second measure thought to be likely to produce female-like—i.e., non- 
defensive—responses among the symptom males was the concealed figures test. 
Here, however, the two groups did not differ. ud 

Another covert measure was found in differential responses to questionnaire 
items about favorite television programs. Programs listed by females (i.e, 
wives of subjects) were used to establish a scoring system which indicated 
feminine preferences. Specific program preferences of males were then scored 
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with respect to this scale. The symptom-group males preferred more of the 
programs liked by females than did the control-group males (» « .02). The 
programs chosen by the symptom males were primarily "doctor" dramas, 
"family westerns," and several detective- or lawyer-centered programs dealing 
largely with the intricacies of social relationships. In contrast, the nonsymptom 
males more frequently named programs involving less controlled violence, 
specific variety shows, and specific panel shows. In general it appears that 
the symptom-group males are more interested in the small human dramas, 
while the control-group males vicariously enjoy evidence of accomplishment 
and are willing to view more open violence. 

b. Overt measures. The remaining measures deal with responses closer to 
an overt level of sex differentiation, and it is here that defensive responses 
might be expected to occur. The Gough Brief Femininity Scale did not, how- 
ever, differentiate between the symptom and control males, On the question- 
naire, two sets of items yielded the following results: the symptom-group 
males reported that they engaged less in housekeeping activities (e.g., cooking, 
washing dishes, making beds) than did the control males (4 < .05) ; and the 
wives of the symptom-group males reported that their husbands did more of 
the decision making than did the wives of the control males ($ < .05). 

"The semantic differential analysis yielded results primarily on the sex- 
salient strong-weak item. In contrast to the control males, the symptom-group 
males judged all-male roles (father, husband, brother, son) to be stronger 
than all-female roles (mother, wife, sister, daughter) (p < .05); described 
self as closer to all-male than all-female roles (5 < .05) ; and described self 
as closer to father than to mother (p < .025). The two groups did not 
differ on absolute values assigned to self-strength. 

It was expected that self-reports оп baby care (e.g., feeding, bathing, dress- 
ing) by the two groups probably would again show the symptom-group males 
to be defensive. Surprisingly, however, the symptom males reported m 
involvement in caretaking than did the control males (p < .05). Further- 
more, there was additional evidence to confirm the symptom group's positive 
disposition toward children. Using the clinical interviews of the wives at the 
maternity clinic, the members of the interviewing staff had rated the husband 5 
attitude to the pregnancy—as perceived by the wife—on a five-point scale. 
Despite the fact that the sample as a whole tended to be rated as strongly 
positive on attitude toward pregnancy, a significant difference obtained. M 
tween the groups, with the symptom males being rated as even more positive 
than the control males (5 < .05). These findings on attitude and repo 
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chavior toward children raise a problem of interpretation. If the symptom 

les may be seen as defending against an underlying feminine sex identity 
nd the other findings for overt measures support such a suggestion—why 
do they not exhibit defensive responses in regard to children? It may be that 
awidely shared emphasis on kindness toward children allows males to express 
nurturant behavior without being stigmatized as feminine. 

с. Early experience. The early experiences believed conducive to the oc- 

“currence of symptomatology were probed through questionnaire items about 
parental absence in the first 10 years of life. At least some father absence was 
reported by 15 of 53 subjects (three failed to give scoreable responses), and 
12 of the 15 were symptom-group males. The association between father 
absence and presence of symptoms is significant (x = 3.43, р < .05, one- 
tailed test). 
Overall, support has been obtained for the hypotheses, with the symptom- 
group males generally displaying more female-like behavior on covert measures 
and more defensively masculine behavior on overt measures, and reporting 
more father absence for their first 10 years. 


C. PREGNANCY SYMPTOMS AMONG Brack CARIB MALES 


The Black Carib of British Honduras are the descendants of escaped Af- 
rican slaves who adopted the culture of the Amerindian Island Carib of the 
West Indies. One of the customs practiced by the Black Carib is the couvade, 
an institution in which, on the birth of a child, the father seems to imitate 
certain aspects of the mother's role. An earlier cross-cultural study Q7) 
had concluded that the existence of the couvade in a society might be inter- 
preted as an indication of cross-sex identity on the part of the males, In order 
to investigate this hypothesis, an intensive study of the couvade was under- 
taken among the Black Carib. 

Given that (1) the couvade was thought to connote widespread prevalence 
of male cross-sex identity within a society, and that (2) pregnancy-like symp- 
toms were being proposed as an indicator of male cross-sex identity, it was 
expected, informally, that the occurrence of pregnancy-like symptoms would 
be more frequent among Black Carib males than among American males. 


This expectation was upheld. Ninety-two percent of the interviewed Black 


Carib males reported pregnancy-associated symptoms as opposed to approxi- 
Carib male symptoms were 


mately half of the American sample, and the С "m i i 
much greater in number and frequency. Systematic questioning carried out in 
егу оппо Gas female pregnancy symptoms—vomiting, 
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lassitude, food cravings, headache, giddiness-dizziness, toothache, and “fever” 
© (a term used to classify a rather broad range of illnesses)— revealed that 
most men had experienced a majority of the symptoms. 

Although the general approach was the same as had been used with the 
American sample, some changes were introduced. Measures which either were 
inappropriate to Carib culture or which had not been successful in the United 
States were dropped. A few new instruments were added. Also added, because 
the instances of so-called defensive behavior among symptom-group males in 
the American sample had not been clearly identifiable as “exaggerated mas- 
culinity,” were sets of reputational ratings on sample members concerning 
the occurrence of “he-man” behavior (e.g., wife beating, cursing). 


1. Method 


а. Sample. Forty-nine adult Carib males from a British Honduran town 
were selected according to two criteria: each must have fathered at least 
one child by a Carib woman, and each must have lived in the same house 
with this woman during the period of at least one of her pregnancies. Data 
were also gathered from 41 women in order to learn whether measures were 
sex-discriminating. Subjects were paid for their participation. 

b. Procedure. All sessions were conducted at the home of the investigators. 
The interviews and tests were administered in English. Except for a drawing 
completion test, all responses were given verbally and recorded by the experi- 
menter. 

с. Instruments. 

(1). Franck Drawing Completion Test (4). The Franck test scores 
did not yield a sex difference between Carib adult males and females. (Many 
of the Ss had difficulty in grasping the idea that the stimulus items were to 
be considered the beginning of a drawing which required completion.) The 
instrument is therefore inappropriate for use as a measure of sex identity 
among Carib adults, and is not used in the analysis. 

(2). Couvade practices. On the basis of cross-cultural research (17); 
it was expected that the degree of involvement of individual males with 
couvade practices would be an index of cross-sex identity. Males were ques- 
tioned about the number and kinds of taboos they observed on the birth of 
their children, 

(3). Baby care. With minor modifications, as described in section B 
above. 

(4). Semantic differential description of family roles. With minor mod- 
ifications, as described in section B above. 
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(5). Sex-role preferences (3). Stick-figure representations of six family 
roles—mother, father, daughter, son, baby girl, and baby boy—were presented 
to the 5 with the request that he choose the one he would most prefer to be. 
After each choice, the remaining five, four, three, and two roles were succes- 
sively offered as choices. The measure was validated as sex-discriminating 
for the Carib. 

(6). Ratings of behavioral and personal characteristics. Two Caribs 
who were well acquainted with the Ss made judgments on various behavioral 
characteristics and personal qualities. For two scales of overlap, reliability 
was acceptable on the concretely observable and public behavior of “frequency 
and intensity of drinking” (Spearman’s rho = 4.72, p < .001), but very 
low on the moot quality of “bravery” (rho = 4-22, ? < .10). On the scales 
of overlap, the judgments of the older (i.e. more experienced) rater have 
been used, Of the ratings to be discussed below, those for bravery were un- 
related to other items. All other items were significantly interrelated except 
drinking and wife beating. 

(7). Early experience. Life-history materials collected from the Ss and, 
when possible, from parents or other older kinsmen were used to compile 
data on the strength of adult male saliency in the Ss’ early years. Kinsmen 
supplied supplementary data in 28 of the 49 cases. In cases of conflict be- 
tween an $'s report and the report of an older relative, the word of the 
relative has been accepted. 


2. Results 


Since 45 of the 49 Ss reported symptoms, а presence-absence split was 
inappropriate for hypothesis testing. Ss were assigned symptomatology scores 
based on the number of symptoms and the proportion of all wife's pregnancies 
for which the symptoms were experienced. Hypothesis testing is based on 
Spearman's rho calculated for symptomatology scores and the measures. ! 

а. Covert measures. The couvade, interpreted here as an unconscious imita- 
tion of the female role although defined by the Carib as a normal part of 
the male role, qualifies as a covert measure of sex identity. In accordance 
with prediction, symptomatology scores were positively related to intensity of 
couvade observances (rho = +.53, ? < 001). 

"The baby-care findings for the United States indicated that symptom-group 
males evidently do not define a positive relationship with children as a feminine 
trait. For this reason, it was predicted that among the Carib, symptomatology 
would be positively related to reported frequency of baby care. The prediction 
was not upheld, however (rho — —.09, n.s.)- 
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b. Overt measures. Based on the findings from the United States, it was 
predicted that the semantic differential analysis would again show symptom- 
atology related to the sex-salient strong-weak item. The prediction was con- 
firmed in one case: the greater the symptomatology, the more the all-male 
roles were judged to be stronger than the all-female roles (rho — +.38, 
> < .005). 

Symptomatology was related to a syndrome of behavioral and personal 
characteristics which may be interpreted as exaggeratedly masculine. Strong 
symptoms were associated with cursing (rho = +-.54, p < .001), gambling 
(rho = +.42, р < .005), drinking (rho = +-.29, р < .025), and wife 
beating (rho = +.25, $ < .05), and tended to be associated with perceived 
bravery (rho = +.20, p < .10). The concept of protest masculinity seems 
appropriate here, 

On the measure of sex-role preferences, symptomatology was significantly 
related to the position assigned the mother role: the stronger the symptoms, 
the more the individual was likely to choose to “Ье” mother over other roles 
(tho = +.31, р < .05, two-tailed test because reversed from prediction), 

_ Also, for the same measure, symptomatology was related to the number of 
high-position female-role choices (mother, daughter, baby girl) made by an 
individual (rho — 4-40, р < .01, two-tailed test). The findings here, in 
showing female-role choices to be associated with symptoms, represent а re- 
versal of expectations. The major difference between the role-preference mea- 
sure and the semantic differential description discussed above seems to be that 
the semantic differential asks for the individual’s description of present role 
Perceptions, whereas the role-preference measure asks the individual to declare 
which role he wishes to perform. This difference may help to account for the 
reversal of finding. 

e Early experience. The data presented thus far might lead one to expect 
a high level of father absence and overall adult male absence in the early 
years of the subjects. The expectation was confirmed : according to the reports 
of the subjects and their kinsmen, in the first 10 years of life the mean length 
of father absence was 6,0 years, Additionally, subjects lived an average of 
4.0 years during the first 10 without any adult male in the house. These 
patterns of absence occur in large part because Carib males are involved in 
wage labor which takes them away from their home villages. 

‘There was, contrary to Prediction, no relationship between level of symp- 
tomatology and length of father absence in the first 10 years of life (rho = 
—.07, n.s.). However, a significant relationship did obtain between symptom- 
atology and length of adult male absence (rho = .1.28, p < .05). The 
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longer the period of time the subject had lived without an adult male in the 
home during his formative years, the higher the level of symptoms he expe- 
rienced during his wife's pregnancies. 

Although the specific findings for the Carib have varied from those made 
among United States males, the same general pattern has appeared in both 


societies. 
D. PREGNANCY SYMPTOMS AMONG Тосо MALES 


The Logoli are a Bantu-speaking, agriculturally oriented people who have 
retained many elements of their traditional culture despite fairly extensive 
contact with the Western world. Though earlier ethnographic reports did 
symptoms for Logoli males, questioning of informants 
known. The Logoli have a term, lihero, 
lassitude and loss of appetite (or loss of 
weight) during a wife’s pregnancy. Subsequent interviewing revealed that 
dizziness and headaches were also common. The symptoms occurred among 
Logoli females, as well as males. The overall incidence of male symptom- 
atology was somewhat similar to that in the United States, with many males 
experiencing no symptoms at all and the others usually experiencing one 


or two. 


not mention pregnancy 
revealed that the phenomenon was 
which refers to a condition involving 


1. Method 
which full census data were 
terviewed and tested. Three 


idered 
of the seven males not seen were T our were pesi 
aid. Wives of the Ss were also interviewe 


too old to participate. Ss Were р à r 
and asked about the husbands’ symptoms. As in the preceding studies, the 
connection between symptoms and wife's pregnancy was explicitly drawn 
during the questioning. Of the 20 Ss, 13 experienced symptoms re acl 
the reports of either the husband or the wife, or both, and ар a c 
experience symptoms according to the reports of both husband an jn 74 
purposes of hypothesis testing, the sample has been divided into a symp’ 


and a control group. 
b. Procedure. All sessions we t 
'The interviews and tests Were administered in the 
.interpreter. All responses were given verbally and recor 
by the experimenter. 
c. Instruments. All measures ad 
with the Carib. The Franck Drawii 


a. Sample. From a Logoli community on 


available, 20 of 27 resident.married males were in 
efusals, and the other f 


at the home of the investigators. 
vernacular through an 
ded, after translation, 
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it was anticipated that the Logoli Ss, being less familiar with pencil and paper 
tasks than the Carib, would experience difficulty with the items, à 

(1). Baby care. With minor modifications, as described in section B 
above. 

(2). Sex-role preferences. With minor modifications, as described in 
section C above. 

(3). Semantic differential description of family roles. With minor mod- 
ifications, as described in section В above. 

(4). Ratings of behavioral and personal characteristics, With modifica- 
tions, as described in section C above. Cursing and gambling were dropped 
because of reported low frequency. Instead of drinking in general, beer and 
gin were asked about separately, and instead of wife beating, wife abuse 
(both physical and verbal) was asked about. The “bravery” item was retained 
without change, Except for bravery, all items were significantly interrelated. 
Reliability between two raters ranged from 4.94 (for both gin and beer) 
to +.48 (for bravery). The judgments of the older rater have been used for 
hypothesis testing. 

(5). Early experience. As described in section C above. 


2. Results 


a. Covert measures. The symptom-group males reported more baby care 
than did the control group (+ = 3.15, Ф < .005). Thus this particular mea- 
sure has discriminated between symptom and control males in two of three 
societies, 

Since female sex-role Preferences were displayed by strong-symptom males 
among the Carib, it was predicted that the same pattern would hold true for 
the Logoli. As with the Carib, the symptom-group males among the Logoli 
chose to occupy the mother role at a higher choice-position than did the control 
males (p < .025). However, the difference between the groups with respect 
to the number of overall high-position femalé-role choices was not significant 
(# = 1.04, пз.). For this measure, administered in two societies, a high 
choice-position has been assigned to the mother role by symptom males 
each case, f 

b. Overt measures, Results from the earlier studies led to the prediction 
that the Logoli symptom-group males would show defensive behavior on tht 
sex-salient strong-weak item of the semantic differential, This was confirmed, 
with the symptom group, in contrast to the control group, describing males 
as stronger than females (5 < 025) and also describing self as closer f? 
father than to mother on strength (2 < .05). 


ee, 
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'The behavioral ratings again discriminated between the two groups, though 
not so strongly as among the Carib. The symptom males were rated as heavier 
beer drinkers (p < .025) and gin drinkers (р < .05), and tended to be 
rated as stronger on wife abuse (p < .10) and to be perceived as braver 
(p < .10). Р 

c. Early experience. Unlike the findings for the United States and the 
Carib, among the Logoli there was no difference between the groups with 
regard to early father absence or male absence. A very low level of early 
absence was reported for the subjects, only four males having grown up with- 
out an adult male regularly in the home (three of the four were symptom- 
group males). In this case, there is no confirmation of earlier results. 


E. Discussion 


The central hypothesis, relating male symptomatology to aspects of cross- 
sex identity, has been supported in three studies. Males with symptoms have 
produced female-like responses on certain covert measures, such as drawings 
and the custom of couvade, and hypermasculine responses on clearly overt 
measures, such as the “tough male” behavioral syndrome. However, the female 
sex-role preferences and the high baby care reported by symptom-group males 
marked two areas in which expected defensive behavior failed to appear. ‘The 
problems raised by defensive masculinity are the most difficult for research on 
male symptomatology. It is not altogether apparent, for example, why the 
icited an alignment with males and the sex-role prefer- 
ences an alignment with females on the part of symptom-group men. Further- 
more, despite the near isomorphism of Carib and Logoli defensive behavior, 
there are grounds for believing that there is а basic difference in the depth of 
hypermasculinity among males with cross-sex identity in these two societies. 

ion with each other, 


Carib males seldom engaged in actual physical aggressi t 
but many Logoli males did; and of the seven in the sample who were said to 


fight with some frequency, six were of the symptom-experiencing group. ‘To 
add to the problem of defensiveness, there was also а tendency for males in 
all three societies to shy away from discussing their symptoms: in the United 
States, approximately 40% of the symptom group ( as defined by wife 5 M 
denied experiencing symptoms in answer to à questionnaire item ; in the Сап 


study, detailed questioning about intensity of symptoms produced visible un- 


easiness among the subjects; and among the Logoli, approximately 30% of 


the symptom group denied symptoms reported for them by their wives. А 
Although the findings for early experience and symptomatology hs nue 
dicate anything new about the learning of sex-role behavior, they do tend to 


semantic differential el 
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substantiate previous work showing that the presence of a same-sex role model 
is important in the achievement of appropriate sex identity. At the same time, 
the widespread occurrence of symptoms in male-present homes in the United 
States and in Kenya makes clear the need for investigation of conditions 
leading to symptomatology within the standard nuclear family. Of possible 
relevance in the Logoli case is the Very low participation of the father in 
child training— despite the differential baby-care reports of symptom and non- 
symptom males (16). 

On the evidence, male Symptomatology gives some promise of being a valid 
measure of cross-sex identity in many societies, Further, the high level of 
symptomatology among Black Carib males, predictable on theoretical grounds, 
raises the possibility of establishing cultural, as well as individual, norms, It 
may thus be possible, after sufficient research, to scale societies with respect 
to overall levels of male cross-sex identity. 


F. Summary 


Investigation was made, in three Societies, of some psychological and be- 
havioral correlates of husband’s symptoms during wife’s pregnancy. In general, 
men who experienced symptoms gave female-like responses on covert measures 
of sex identity and hypermasculine Tesponses on overt measures. The hyper- 
masculine responses were interpreted as attempts to deal with an underlying 
Cross-sex identity. In two of the three societies, male symptomatology was 
associated with father absence or adult male absence during the first 10 years 
of life. The findings indicate that symptomatology may be a useful cross- 
cultural measure of male Cross-sex identity, 
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Jan B. DEREGOWSKI 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Contrary to the claims of some early travellers in Africa (e.g, 14) and 
of some anthropologists (e.g. 10, p. 38) there is little evidence that members 
of certain cultures see a clear drawing as nothing more than a smudge on 
paper. 

Doob’s (8, p. 275) data suggest that these reports might have been due to 
inadequate questioning of the subjects. Deregowski (3) compared the perfor- 
mance of a group of Zambian schoolchildren and a group of Zambian adults 
drawn from a remote rural area on a task of selecting an animal model given 
a photograph; and subsequently asked his subjects to name both the pictorial 
stimuli and the animal models. He found that both groups were able to match 
models.to photographs at above chance level in the case of stimuli depicting 
animals with which the subjects were likely to be familiar. On matching 
stimuli depicting unfamiliar animals, schoolchildren were superior to adults, 
whose responses did not differ from chance responses. "The analysis of the 
naming responses suggested that “the evidence obtained did not indicate that 
the subjects were unable to detect pictorial stimuli nor that they had serious 
difficulties with recognition of such stimuli if the depicted stimuli were fa- 
miliar to them.” His results, therefore, support a finding, derived from an 
entirely different culture by Hochberg and Brooks (11), that a 19-month-old 
child deprived of contact with pictorial material was able to name correctly 
photographs and drawings of objects familiar to him; and are contrary to 
those which anthropological descriptions would lead one to expect. Hudson | 
(12), on the other hand, observed a certain number of misidentifications on 
the pictures forming his pictorial depth perception test, but these occurred 
“most frequently with items or lines associated with or representing depth 
cues." "The depth cues in question are rather weak representations of a road, 
a hill, an horizon, and mountains; no density gradients are used and the lines 
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simply fade out at the ends. Whenever highly cohesive pictorial material was 
used, with a similar population, low error scores prevailed. Thus Brimble 
(1), using simple drawings with a sample of 937 men and 711 women from 
Barotseland, found that 98.7% of men and 95.996 of women responded cor- 
rectly to a test sheet containing 18 drawings, and 97.2% of men and 943% 
of women did likewise to another test sheet which contained 40 drawings, 
and Brimble's criteria were rather strict (a single misidentification on a sheet 
constituted a failure). 

There is an increasing body of evidence, however, that manipulation of 
drawings and comprehension of the relationships between various objects de- 
picted within a single drawing may present difficulties and that such dif- 
ficulties are characteristic of certain cultures. Hudson (13) reviewed the 
evidence on this issue with special reference to African cultures. Since then 
this evidence has been elaborated upon (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17), and, 
more importantly, evidence has been produced that the difficulties described 
are also to be encountered in some American subcultures (9, p. 893; 20, 
p. 99). One aspect of these difficulties was observed by Sigel (19), who 
found, contrary to the expectations derived from Sigel’s (18) earlier work, 
that on simple sorting tasks involving common objects (e.g., a cup, a spoon, 
а book of matches, a pipe) “the grouping of three-dimensional objects by 
lower-class children did not differ significantly from that of the middle-class 
children, the grouping of the pictures between the two sociometric groups 
revealed significant differences, where nongrouping responses were significantly 
greater for lower-class children, showing that lower-class children have greater 
difficulty making groups with pictures than with objects. Lower-class children 
find it easier to group three-dimensional objects in contrast to pictures. This 
is not true for middle-class children.” This finding is of importance for two 
reasons. It extends the studies of pictorial difficulties from those concerned 
with within-the-picture difficulties, of recognition of the portrayed objects oF 
of their mutual relationships, to the difficulties involved in handling pictures 
as symbolic representations of objects, the difficulty which is probably involved 
in the intelligence test results described by Gray and Klaus (9) and by 
Wysocki and Wysocki (20); second, it isolates one aspect of the problem, 
that of ability to form groups, and examines it in some detail. 

In view of these findings one may ask whether the problem of recognition 
of pictures, which is crucial to higher symbolic operations (such as those used 
by Sigel), could not be profitably viewed as a problem of translation between 
two distinct levels of abstraction. Deregowski ( 3) postulated that the dif- 
ficulties encountered by his adult subjects in dealing with pictures of animals 
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with which they were unfamiliar resulted from their inability to search 
properly through the array of the response stimuli when choosing the appro- 
priate response. If this were so, one would expect no difference to occur 
between the response choices made in the following situations, all of which 
involve arrays of equal number of items: (a) given a photograph, to choose 
an identical photograph from an array (P-P condition) ; (b) given a photo- 
graph, to choose an appropriate model from an array (P-M condition) ; (c) 
given a model, to choose an appropriate photograph from an array (M-P 
condition) ; (4) given a model, to choose an identical model from an array 
(M-M condition). 

On the other hand, if there is a difference between performances on tasks 
crossing levels of abstraction and those remaining within the same levels, one 
would expect “Р-Р” and “М-М” scores to differ significantly from “P-M” 
and “M-P” scores. Furthermore, if the difficulties observed by Sigel extend 
to relatively simple tasks, such as the task of identification, one would expect 
performance on task “М-М” to be superior to that on task “Р-Р,” and that 
on task “P-M” to be superior to that on task “М-Р,” since both tasks “Р-Р” 
and “M-P” involve greater use of photographs than do the tasks with which 
they are contrasted. 

The four experimental con 
to evaluate these hypotheses. 


ditions described above were used in an attempt 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Eighty women from a high density housing area of Lusaka, Zambia, served 
as subjects. Women were chosen because they offer a unique combination of 
characteristics, being subjects who, unlike their male counterparts, retain much 
of the traditional rural daily routines in spite of their town habitat, They are 
largely illiterate and therefore little exposed to printed and pictorial matter, 
and hence were thought more likely to experience pictorial perception dif- 
ficulties, which according to Hudson (13) can be largely attributed to lack 
of contact with pictorial material. 

Most of the subjects did not know their own ages and the sample can 
therefore be best described as consisting of adult women but excluding very 
old women. The subjects were divided at random into four equal groups. 
Educational characteristics of these are given in Table 1. 

The subjects were native of various parts of Zambia but were predominately 


from the Eastern Province and spoke tongues of the Nyanja group. 
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TABLE 1 
SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS AND EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
Years of 
Experimental education Number of responders 
condition Mean SD Incorrect Correct Total 
Р-Р 1.8 2,0 1 19 20 
P-M 1.0 1.5 9 1 20 
M-P 8 15 10 10 20 
M-M 1.0 1.5 3 17 20 


a Mau i ol, 17 0. „А0 
2. Materials 

Five toy animals in naturalistic colors and between 1 cm and 4 cm tall, 
and five toy motor cars between 1.5 cm and 3.5 cm tall were used. The animals 
were a cow, a duiker, a lion, a zebra, and a goose; the cars were a platform 
truck, a tipper truck, a Pontiac sports coupe, a field car, and a Volkswagen 
Camper. All the toy cars were from the “Matchbox” series. Some of the 
animals were made by Britain's Ltd., others similar in general appearance 
to these were of unknown origin. 
- Two black and white photographs, 8 cm high and 10 cm wide, of each of 
the toys were prepared. These were taken with the toys at the same level as 
the camera and so placed that the vertical planes through their longitudinal 
axes cut the plane of the film at about 30°. In all cases the forward parts 
of the models pointed towards the camera. Individual stands were used to 


hold photographs in vertical planes whenever a choice of photographs had to 
be made. 


3. Procedure 


АП testing was done in a mobile laboratory parked in the suburb of Lusaka 
from which samples were drawn. The sample was drawn by research assis- 
tants, Zambian women who knew the area and the local languages, inviting 
women whom they found at their household chores to participate in what was 
described as а very simple task. A reward of a packet of biscuits (a very 
popular commodity) was offered for participation. No refusals to participate 
were noted. 

In the laboratory the two research assistants collaborated in administering 
the task. Each subject was allocated at random to one of four experimental 
conditions. She was shown either an array of models or an array of photo- 
graphs on the table in front of her and was given either a picture (“Р-Р 
and “P-M”) or a model (“M-P” and “M-M” groups) and asked to find an 
appropriate picture or a model-on the table; 
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One of the assistants handed the stimuli to the subject in a random sequence 
while the other recorded the responses as these were made by the subject 
pointing to various response stimuli in the random array. Each subject made 
10 responses. 


C. RESULTS 


The results are given in Table 1. In analysing the results it was decided 
to use a rather strict criterion, and classify subjects into “correct perceivers” 
and “misperceivers,” in preference to the alternative of using the number of 
erroneous responses within each experimental group. The latter approach 
would probably enable one to use a parametric mode of analysis, the former 
erring on the conservative side makes chi-squared an appropriate method. 

'The subjects were classified as misperceivers if they made at least one 
recognition error and as correct perceivers if they made no errors at all. The 
2 4 contingency table thus obtained was partitioned and yielded the fol- 
lowing results: tasks requiring matching of photographs to models and vice 
versa against tasks where photographs are matched with photographs and 
models with models (x? = 13.7, 1 df, € .001) ; matching of model to 
photograph against matching of photograph to a model (x? = -1, 1 df p > КДН 
matching model to model against matching of photograph to photograph (x? — 
5, 1 df; p 3). The numbers of erroneous responses reflected the same 
trend, Out of the total of 200 responses made under each experimental condi- 
tion there were only one and three erroneous responses in the “Р-Р” and 
“M-M” groups respectively, whereas in the cross-abstraction groups, “P.M” 
and “M-P,” there were 25 and 26 such responses. 


D. Discussion 


If the difficulties of search were responsible for poor performance on the 
task one would expect about the same level of performance in the four groups 
used, since in all the cases the subject had to search through 10 items to find 
the appropriate response. The performances, however, differed significantly 
and therefore this explanation does not appear to be acceptable. Similarly, it 
does not appear to be satisfactory to assume that decoding of the pictures in 
order to match them to the models can be used as an explanation. Tf, this 
were so one would expect the group which, when making а choice, had to 
deal with 11 photographs (“Р-Р” group) to be inferior in its performance 
to the group which had to deal with only one photograph (“Р-М” group), 
and the group which had to deal with 10 photographs (*M-P" group) to 
occupy an intermediate position. This was shown not to happen. An explana- 
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tion that group “Р-Р” is primarily involved in pattern matching, which need 
not involve recognition, could be put forward. This is possible, but it must 
be noted that the group in which models served as stimuli and in which 
responses were made by pointing to models, in which therefore simple pattern 
matching was not possible since the stimuli on the table were unlikely to 
coincide in spatial orientation with those handed to the subject, performed 
in no different a way. It can of course be postulated that the similarity of 
performance lies in different causes in the case of these two arrangements; 
that in the case of the “P-P” paradigm pattern-matching determines the 
score, whereas in the case of the “М-М” paradigm the three-dimensionality 
of the objects (and hence their enhanced reality) is the important factor, It 
appears more likely, however, that the difficulties observed stem from the very 
fact that in both *P-M" and “M-P” groups, subjects were requested to 
cross the boundaries between two radically different sets of objects, photo- 
graphs, and models, representing animals in an entirely different manner and, 
hence, that, as postulated, there are difficulties due to cross-classificatory tasks, 
even though in the simple tasks used no great difficulties were observed be- 
tween the two levels of abstraction. 

Low frequency of errors made (.5% to 13% of the total of responses 
within each group) suggests that the failure on the part of the subjects to 
see anything on the paper but a black smudge is unlikely to have occurred in 
this sample. 

"The reported results and the evidence cited suggest that the following sub- 
division of pictorial perception difficulties may be valid: (a) difficulties with 
within-the-picture interpretations [(13) and other related studies listed ear- 
lier]; (^)difficulties in abstract operations on pictures (19), and (с) dif- 
ficulties in operations crossing the level of abstraction, such as shown in this 
paper. 

In addition there may exist difficulties with pictorial recognition. (10, 14); 
these have not been convincingly demonstrated. 


E. Summary 


Subjects (four groups of 20 Zambian women of little schooling) were used 
in all four possible combinations of two kinds of stimuli (toys and their 
photographs) and two response arrays (toys and their photographs). Under 
all conditions the subjects were given a stimulus (a photograph or a toy) 
and were required to identify the corresponding stimulus in an array. | 

The results suggest that apart from the previously reported difficulties 1n 
handling of pictorial material additional difficulties arise when subjects !* 
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required to translate from one level of abstraction into another (photographs 


1, 


15. 


20. 


into toys and vice versa). 
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A COMPARATIVE PROXEMICS ANALYSIS OF DYADIC 
INTERACTION IN SELECTED SUBCULTURES 
OF NEW YORK CITY** 
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A. [INTRODUCTION 


In The Silent Language (6) and The Hidden Dimension (8), Edward T. 
Hall argues that one of the basic ways perceptions differ across cultures is 
in the meaning of spatial relationships. In face-to-face encounters, how close 
and how directly people habitually position themselves in relation to one 
another while talking is thought to be culturally determined and highly 
variant from culture to culture. These behaviors have communicative signif- 
icance; a distance which seems “pushy” to a North American, for example, 
may seem cold and indifferent to a Latin American. The investigation of 
such phenomena falls within Hall’s broad term "proxemics"— "the study of 
how man unconsciously structures microspace” (7, p. 1003). 

Hall has applied his generalization that cultures tend to differ in spatial 
orientation behavior primarily to comparisons among nationals living within 
their own countries—especially middle-class North Americans, Arabs and 
Latin Americans. But he also emphasizes that subcultural minorities within 
nation-cultures are likely to maintain their own patterns in such core values 
as the use and structuring of time and space (8, рр. 165-167). 

Although often quoted, Hall’s hypothesis that cultures (and subcultures) 
differ in the way people relate spatially has not received adequate empirical 
testing. Hall himself provides no quantified data to support his conclusions 
and seems to rely on personal experience and impressionistic accounts of field 
observations. The research that has been conducted in the laboratory situation 
is inconclusive. Forston and Larson (5) found no evidence fór the expec- 
tation that Latin American students would sit closer to one another than 
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American students. They conclude that numerous as yet unexplored variables 
may be operating in proxemic research. On the other hand, Watson and 
Graves (12) did find that Arab foreign students confronted each other more 
directly, moved closer together, and were more apt to look each other squarely 
in the eye than American students, as predicted from Hall's observations. 
"They also found a tendency to subcultural differences among Arabs from 
each of four nations and among Americans from four regions of the United 
States. However, the persuasiveness of Watson and Graves' findings is con- 
siderably eroded when one observes that they had a rather small number of 
subjects (16 American and 16 Arab dyads, four per subculture), and that 
their method of statistical analysis was faulty, considerably inflating their 
chances of obtaining significant differences.? In addition, the validity of studies 
like these suffers from the fact that interaction is observed apart from the 
physical and social environment which in part gives rise to the behavior. This 
is often a consideration in the interpretation of laboratory investigations, but 
it is one which may be critical in the case of cross-cultural proxemics research. 

"Те initial purpose of the present investigation was to test Hall's hypothesis 
in a field situation by means of structured observations and controlled com- 
parison of several subcultural populations. "The discovery at the conclusion 
of a first study of a possible relationship between a demographic variable, 
sex of interactants, and spatial orientation behavior suggested an extension 
to the project in the replication study. 


B. METHOD 
l. Comparison Groups 


New York City's public streets provided an ideal situation in which to 
observe and compare subcultural groups. The existence of several neighbor- 
hoods with rather clearly definable boundaries, each densely populated by one 
ethnic or racial minority, provided an opportunity to observe members of 
subcultures within their accustomed environs. The closeness of the areas (0 
one another permitted the investigator to return to each neighborhood several 
times during the span of a few weeks time, thus achieving comparability in 
terms of days of the week and the season during which observations were 
made. Furthermore, each area selected was highly similar to the others in 
terms of the socioeconomic status of the residents and the physical environ- 
ment, each being an overpopulated, lower-income city neighborhood. The over 


2 Watson and Graves summated intragroup scores across groups as though each 
recorded change in physical relationship were independent of the others, performe 
individual ¢ tests on each possible subgroup comparison in an 8 X 8 matrix (thus 
greatly increasing their chances of finding significant differences), and performe 
separate analyses on six variables based on the same set of observations. 
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© crowding in housing is one of the factors which forces people out onto the 
streets where they can be readily observed engaging in social interaction. 


Rican: Spanish Harlem and the Lower East Side; (с) Italian: Little Italy; 
and (d) Chinese: Chinatown. In order to avoid ambiguity about locations, 
informants were employed to establish current boundaries of neighborhoods 
(census figures even a few years old being inaccurate due to the shifting 
character of these populations), and data were gathered at least one block 
within the limits of each area. 


2. Observation and Measurement 


- Jn all, four subcultures in six areas of the city were chosen for study: 
(а) Black: Harlem west of 5th Avenue and Bedford-Stuyvesant ; (5) Puerto 
Only two-person groups were observed in order to achieve comparability 

among groups and to avoid the difficulties involved in scoring spatial relation- 

ships in larger groups. One position at one instant in time when neither 
person was moving was recorded for each dyad. The notation system employed 

was similar to one described by Hall (7). Distance judgmentst were recorded 

to the nearest half-foot unit. Judges were instructed to adjust their ratings 
to the heights and head orientations of the subjects, so that each dyad was 
recorded as though the interactants were of equal height and their noses were 
pointed straight forward, parallel with their shoulders. Axis (shoulder orien- 
tation) judgments were scored on a scale running from zero to 12, corre- 
sponding to the hours on а clock. For example, a “Zero” position represented 
а direct face-to-face relationship. А *tone" (or "one o'clock") position repre- 
sented a shoulder orientation with a slight angle, as though one person were 
parallel to the long hand of a clock pointing to “12” and the person facing 
him were parallel to the short hand pointing to “опе”. A position in which 
the interactants stand side-by-side, facing out in the same direction, would 
be scored “six” ("six o'clock"). Observations were recorded to the nearest 
unit. Figure 1 shows several basic positions and their corresponding scores. 
The investigator gathered data by driving through the streets, stopping 
just long enough to record each observation, and then driving on. Criteria 
were employed in order to limit observations to adult and adolescent two- 
person groups of the subculture being studied who were involved in social 
interaction under circumstances which permitted them a maximum of free 
selection of position. As it turned out, most people in two-person groups were 
over 30 years of age; younger people in these neighborhoods tend to gather 
in larger groups. Specifically, the following kinds of cases were eliminated 
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t Nose-to-nose. 
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AXIS SCORES 


` 


FIGURE 1 
EXAMPLES OF Axis POSITIONS AND SCORES 


from consideration: (а) either interactant did not appear to belong in the 
subculture, as judged from clothing and general appearance, was dressed in 
a-uniform, or appeared to be under 15 years of age; (5) the people seemed 
to be approaching toward one another or departing; (c) one or both persons 
appeared to be engaged in partially focused interaction with a third person; 
(4) the dyad seemed to be engaged in instrumental or play activity, such as 
looking for a bus, waiting to cross the street, or reading from a sheet of paper; 
(e) the people were not observed to be interacting verbally; (f) there were 
physical barriers between or around the interactants which would have pre- 
vented them from moving about freely. In addition, certain kinds of sites 
were avoided, since they might cue special behaviors and would not be com- 
parable across subcultural areas: €. churches on Sunday. 


C. Srupy I 


Four areas were studied in the first investigation—one Black (Harlem), 
two. Puerto Rican (Spanish Harlem and the Lower East Side), and one 
Italian (Little Italy).? Still photographs were taken of each observed dyadic 
interaction on weekdays during the months of September and October, 1968. 
At the close of the data gathering phase of the study, those pictures which 
were of adequate quality were made into slides and presented in random order 
to two trained judges who made axis and distance estimates. A sampling of 
ratings on the pictures used showed interjudge reliabilities of r — .82 for 
distance and r = .87 for axis.4 


3 The investigator was forced to abandon an attempt to sample three separate time 
periods in the day for each population. (Italians do not “соте out" in the late after- 
Boon during weekdays.) Thus, the samples are somewhat uneven in terms of time 
of day. ; 

4 It should be noted that only about one-third of the pictures could be employed 
for judging purposes. Pictures which did not include both the feet and heads of the 
gun could not be judged reliably. Some pictures were rejected because of poor 
lighting. 


((————— ———————————— M: 
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` The main predictions of Study I were based on Hall's notion that each 
distinct subculture tends to structure spatial relationships in its own way: 

` Hypothesis I-A: Subcultural groups will differ from one another in inter- 
individual distance. 

Hypothesis I-B: Subcultural groups will differ from one another in inter- 
— individual axis. 

A third prediction was derived from the personal experience of informants 
who felt that Blacks tend to face one another less directly than other sub- 
cultural groups: 

Hypothesis I-C: Blacks will exhibit a less direct shoulder axis than the 
other two subcultural groups. 

The means for distance and axis judgments are presented in "Table 1. Scores 
represent averages of two judges' ratings. Owing to the disproportionately 
small number of females in the sample, only the data for males were analyzed. 
The two Puerto Rican neighborhoods did not differ significantly from one 
another on either the distance or axis dimensions, as judged by ? tests, and 
thus were combined for purposes of analysis. 

Hypotheses I-A and I-B were rejected. Separate analyses of variance for 
distance and axis reveal that very small and nonsignificant amounts of variance 
are accounted for by differences among cultures. Although Blacks did appear 
to be less direct in axis, as predicted by Hypothesis 1-С, £ tests gave no evi- 
dence of significant differences between Blacks and Puerto Ricans or Blacks 
and Italians. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS or SUBCULTURAL GROUPS, STUDY I MALE-MALE INTERACTIONS 
Subculture Distance Axis N 
Black (Harlem) 2.06 2.84 22 


Puerto Rican 
(Lower East Side and 
Spanish Harlem) 248 2.69 35 


Italian (Little Italy) 2.07 2.16 19 


D. Srupy П 


In the second study, observations were made of six areas—two Black (Har- 
lem and Bedford Stuyvesant), two Puerto Rican (Spanish Harlem and the 
Lower East Side), one Italian (Little Italy), and one Chinese (Chinatown). 
Data were gathered on Saturdays and Sundays in late September and early 
October of 1969. Unlike the first study, the judges (three in this case) were 
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taken along into the street where they recorded direct observations of behavior, 
Each time the investigator sighted a dyad which met the criteria for observa- 
tion, he checked to make certain that each judge could see the pair selected 
and then gave a signal, at which instant the observers made simultaneous 
estimates of the positions of the interactants. This procedure permitted the 
gathering of many more data, appeared to be valid since no pictorial distortion 
was involved, and avoided the difficulties involved with getting into position 
to take pictures without being observed by the subjects. Female subjects were 
selected in preference to males when the choice presented itself in order to 
reduce the disproportionality of males to females in the sample. Interjudge 
reliabilities compared favorably with those of the first study. A sample of 
ratings from an early data-gathering period revealed reliabilities of r = .86 
for distance and r — .88 for axis. A check on a later period showed reli- 
abilities were reasonably stable: distance, r = .78; axis, г — .85. 

The first two hypotheses of Study I were retained for further testing: 

Hypothesis 11-4 : Subcultural groups will differ from one another in inter- 
individual distance. 

Hypothesis II-B: Subcultural groups will differ from one another in inter 
individual axis, 

In the first study, a small number of observations of male-female and 
female-female interactions was taken. Contrary to the trend for Black males, 
there was no evidence to suggest that Black females were less direct than 
women in other subcultures, Thus, the third hypothesis from the first study 
was retained, but applied only to male dyads: 

Hypothesis IT-C: Black males will exhibit a less direct shoulder axis than 
males in the other three subcultural groups. 

‘Comparison of the axis scores for males interacting with males and females 
with females in Study I revealed a tendency toward more direct shoulder 
orientation among women. In fact, the differences between men and women 
within cultures appeared to be much greater than the differences for men or 
women among subcultures. When one considers Mehrabian’s finding that 
directness of shoulder orientation is positively correlated with amount of eye 
contact (10), this outcome of the first study appears to be consistent with the 
findings of several previous investigations conducted with middle-class English 
and American subjects. Studies by Argyle and Dean and Exline and his as- 
sociates show that women engage in more eye contact, especially when talking 
to other women, and look at their partner more than do men (2, 3, 4): 
Furthermore, females seem to prefer more eye contact in order to interact 
comfortably; when a partner is concealed, men talk much more, women much 
less (1, p. 115). 
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"The fortuitous discovery of a possible parallel between previous research 
d the incidental data from the first study of street behavior led the in- 
estigator to speculate that women may engage in more direct orientative 
behavior than men regardless of their cultural or subcultural group member- 
ship. Therefore, a fourth prediction was tested in the second study: 
"Hypothesis II-D: Male-male axis will be less direct than female-female 
is regardless of subculture. 
Аз a matter of interest, a number of male-female samples were also col- 
lected, although these data do not bear directly on the hypothesis. 
7 The means of each of the culture-sex groupings are presented in Table 25 
ores represent averages of three judges’ ratings. Analyses of variance showed 
t the differences among cultures did not approach statistical significance 
either the distance or the axis dimensions. Therefore, Hypotheses П-А 
d II-B must be rejected. In addition, the mean axis score for Black males, 
though greater than any other subcultural group mean, is not significantly 
different form the other male groups.” Hypothesis 11-С must also be rejected, 
though the results were in the expected direction. 
The data support Hypothesis I-D, which predicted that male-male axis 
"Would be less direct (higher in score) than female-female axis, regardless of 
“subculture. Examination of Table 2 reveals that in each subculture, the 


‘means of the male-male and female-female axis scores are in line with the 


hypothesis. It may also be noted that in each culture the male-female means 
fall between the male-male and female-female means, although this outcome 
hesis did not specifically predict such 


‘is of incidental interest, since the hypot 

a relationship. The analysis of variance showed that, taken together, the dif- 
ferences in axis among sex groupings were statistically significant beyond the 
.001 level and that the effect of cultural membership on these sex differences 
was negligible. Our acceptance of Hypothesis II-D is tempered somewhat, 
however, by the test for multiple comparisons in which it was found that the 
male-male and female-female differences were significant (at the .05 level, one- 
tailed test) only in the Black and Chinese areas, but not in the Puerto Rican 


and Italian areas.® 


ale dyads were dropped at random from each subculture so as to 
le ratios more nearly equal. The means were very close within the 


d within the two P.R. areas on both distance and axis and thus 


howed that the hypothesis of homogeneity. of variances 
thus justifying their comparison. 
proportionate frequencies was 


5 Thirty male-m 
make male to fema 
two Black areas an 
Were not reported. 
9 Hartley's F-max test sl 
Among the 12 culture-sex distributions was tenable, th 
_ А technique for performing analysis of variance on dis 


employed. (11, рр. 108-111 


igned to deal with unequal 
з among means 
ale-female groups an 
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TABLE 2 
MEANs ОЕ SUBCULTURAL GROUPS BY SEX, STUDY II 


Sex of interactants 


Subculture Male-male Male-female Female-female 
Distance scores 
Black (Harlem and 2.09 2.24 245 
Bedford-Stuyvesant) (N = 28) (N = 39) (М = 33) 
Р.К. (Lower East and 1.97 2.01 1.99 
Spanish Harlem) (N = 33) (М = 20) (N = 22) 
Italian 1.77 1.74 1.94 
(Little Italy) (N = 24) (N28) (М = 19) 
Chinese (Chinatown) 2.01 2.06 1.87 
(М = 42) (N — 25) (N — 19) 
Axis scores 
Black 3.19 240 2.28 
(М = 28) (М = 39) (М = 33) 
РК. 2.81 2.18 2.16 
| (М = 33) (N = 20) (N = 22) 
Italian 2.65 2.37 2.07 
(М = 24) (М —8) (М = 19) 
Chinese 2.95 2.62 1,73 
(N = 42) (N = 25) (N = 19) 


E. Discussion 


‘The failure in either study to find statistically significant differences among 
the subcultural areas in distance or axis measurements creates some doubt 
about the generalizability of Hall's notion that cultures tend to differ in 
spatial orientation behavior. However, several possible explanations for this 
outcome should be discussed. 

In the case of interindividual distance, there is little evidence of any dif- 
-ferences among the subcultures studied. In the second study, where there were 
a large number of observations in each subculture, the means were all very 
close to two feet, and the variances of the sex-culture distributions were all 
nearly identical. It is possible that this can be explained in terms of the choice 
of groups for study ; whereas these subcultures may not differ from one another, 
other subcultures might. One could argue that Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and 
Italians are all what Hall describes as “high involvement cultures” (6), and 
would therefore maintain similarly close distances; it is difficult, however, 


Duncan’s Multiple Range Test is applied to eight (rather than 12) means, the same 
results are obtained; the main effect of sex is significant at the .001 level, and only the 
Black and Chinese MM-FF differences are significant. It should be noted that Duncan s 
test, when applied to the case of unequal frequencies, is a rather conservative test (7): 
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to see how this reasoning could. be extended to the case of the Chinese. It is 
also conceivable that the lack of differences is attributable to some aspect of 
the street situation— perhaps noise level—which brings people as close together 
а they can come without being within what Hall calls "intimate distance" 
(under one and a half feet). 

Eighty percent of the people in the present study stood between one and a 
half and two and a half feet from one another, the “close phase of personal 
distance” for middle-class Eastern Americans, according to Hall (8). It may 
be that the surprising cultural homogeneity of distance scores among the 
subcultures reflects the existence of a “culture of poverty." Close interaction 
in the street could also be the result of adaptation to generally overcrowded 
living conditions. Thus, although separate nation-cultures may differ in dis- ' 
tance orientation behavior, evidence from the present study suggests the pos- 
sibility, subject to further research, that poverty subcultures in the city do not. 

Unlike the distance data, the axis mean differences do suggest some cultural 
heterogeneity, despite the fact that the differences among subcultures do not 
approach statistical significance. It should be noted that the three subcultures 
observed in both studies displayed the same rank order in axis means in each 
investigation (Black > Puerto Rican > Italian). The failure to prove that 
differences exist may be due to the fact that axis position was recorded at 
only one point in time for each dyad. Ordinarily, there is a certain amount 
of moving around when people talk. Averaging of changes in shoulder orien- 
tation during a standard length of interaction time for each dyad might reduce 
variability and increase the chances of achieving statistical significance. 

The finding of the second study that women stood more directly to one 
another than did men is provocative. Perhaps the difference stems from females 


having greater affiliational needs, more desire for emotional involvement, а 


higher degree of interest in nonverbal feedback, or a combination of these 
factors, A reverse causal relationship could also be posited ; proxemic behaviors 
шау be acquired at a rather early age and serve to structure and reinforce 


sex roles. In any case, the results suggest that sex differences in shoulder 


orientation (and perhaps eye contact) may have rather broad generalizability 


across cultures and could even be basic to the species, especially when one 
considers parallel findings in previous research with regard to eye-contact 
behavior among English and American college student populations. Certainly, 
the findings deserve further investigation and indicate that sex differences 
should bé taken into consideration in future intrasocietal or cross-cultural 
Proxemics studies. 
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К. Summary 


The purpose of this series of two studies was to investigate subcultural 
and sex differences in spatial orientation behavior. "Two-person groups of 
adults in four separate poverty subcultures were observed engaging in social 
interaction on the public streets of New York City. Trained judges made 
estimates of the interpersonal distance and mutual shoulder orientation of 
each dyad. Regardless of subcultural group membership, women were found 
to be more direct in shoulder orientation than men, an outcome which appears 
to parallel the findings of previous studies of eye-contact behavior. There was 
some evidence, as informants had predicted, that Black males were less direct 
than males in other minority groups, although this result did not approach 
statistical significance. Finally, interaction distance was strikingly similar in all 
of the subcultures studied, contrary to expectations, suggesting the inference 


that poverty groups are rather homogeneous in the structuring of interpersonal 
distance, 
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CONFORMITY BEHAVIOR IN SCHIZOPHRENICS* 
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А, INTRODUCTION 


It has long been recognized that the schizophrenic process involves a decline 
of responsiveness to social stimuli (4, 5, 6). According to Hovland, Janis, 
and Kelly (7), persons who are highly motivated to maintain membership in 
a group tend to be more susceptible to influence by members of the group 
than those whose motivation to maintain group membership is low. If sus- 
ceptibility to group influence is a measure of responsiveness to the social envi- 
ronment, it may be postulated then that schizophrenic subjects will be less 
susceptible to group influence than normal subjects by reason of the schizo- 
phrenic subjects’ lack of interest in maintaining group membership, The 
purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis that normal subjects exhibit 
more conforming behavior than schizophrenic subjects. 


B. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
_ 1. Subjects 


Schizophrenia is a disease which is evident in many forms. There was no 
place in the literature which was found indicating doubt as to the existence 
of the disease; however, the difficulties of making a differential diagnosis of 
]l-documented. According to Jackson (8), the problem 


Schizophrenia are we 
of diagnosis obviously underlies the whole frustrating story of research in 


schizophrenia. Y 
From the literature (3), it appears as if the difficulty surrounding a dif- 


ferential diagnosis lies in the determination of the type of schizophrenic 
reaction, In order to insure that the experimental subjects in this study were 
in fact typical schizophrenic patients, the substantiated diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenic reaction was utilized as opposed to the provisional diagnosis. The 
substantiated diagnosis requires the consensus of a panel of physicians which 
has staffed the case. This diagnosis is opposed to the provisional diagnosis . 
which is made upon the impression of one physician. 

'The experimental group was composed of 32 hospitalized male patients 
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with a substantiated diagnosis of schizophrenic reaction. In order to quality 
for selection in the experimental group, the patient had to be under 30-years 
of age, be able to understand and speak English, and be functioning at an 
intellectual level above that of the defective range (IQ 70), as measured by 
the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental Ability (Higher Examination: 
Form А) or any other test used by the hospital to obtain a measure of in- 
tellectual functioning which was satisfactory to the psychology department 
of the hospital. Additionally, he must have been a patient in the hospital 
continuously for a minimum of six months. 

"The control group was composed of 32 male, Airman Basics, selected at 
random from a basic training flight at Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas, "The selection criteria for the control group were the same as those 
utilized in the selection of the experimental group except where they were 
inapplicable due to the psychopathological nature of the experimental group. 
However, the subjects could not have received psychiatric treatment or psycho- 
therapy, either on an inpatient or outpatient basis and they must have been 
adjusting adequately to basic training and not demonstrating any behavioral 
aberrations as judged by their training instructors. 

Since the experimental tasks were of a perceptual nature, both populations, 
normal or control, and schizophrenic or experimental, were screened to detect 
individuals with visual abnormalities. The criterion for absence of visual 
abnormalities in both control and experimental groups was a corrected of 
uncorrected visual acuity of 20/20 as tested by a Snellen Type Chart. 


2. Confederates 


There were 24 confederates which were utilized to exert the conforming 
influence in the group situation. "The confederate groups were selected and 
arranged in order to rule out or preclude the effects of the variables, prestige 
вех, age. ‘The confederates in both the experimental and control groups had 
to be of average intelligence or above and have the ability to follow instrue 
tions during the preinstruction period. They were taken from the same ef 
vironment as the experimental and control subjects and were typical in both 
dress and bearing of the subjects in the group for which they were confed- 
erates. Additionally, they were free of marked behavioral aberrations and 
they were not acquaintances nor associates of any of the subjects. 


3. Testing Methodology 


The теш Procedure adhered to in this study was essentially 4 
replication of Asch's (2) study, with the additional refinement of determining 
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the effects of social pressure upon schizophrenic subjects, Asch (1) reported 
that in the "alone" situation, the mean error for the cards which he developed 
and which were utilized in the current experiment was .55. Since this study 
was concerned with the psychiatric population, the original standardization of 
the cards was not accepted. 

Prior to the actual testing situation, the cards were presented to a group 
of 27 schizophrenic patients at the San Antonio Hospital, who were not to 
be later included in the experimental group. Concurrently, the cards were 
presented to a group of 27 ward attendants on the staff of the San Antonio 
State Hospital. It was found that both the schizophrenic group and the ward 
attendant group had a mean error of .54, when tested in an environment free 
from group conformity pressures. The author felt that this indicated rather 
forcefully the appropriateness of using the Asch stimulus material with a 
psychiatric population. 


4, Dependent Variables 


'The dependent variables in the study were the measures of conformity 
behavior. These measures were the responses which the subjects made to the 
12 sets of cards on which the group members gave an erroneous response, In 
the Asch study, any subject response which was not a correct response accord- 
ing to the stimulus material was termed a "critical error." A subject has three 
alternatives in responding to the stimulus material: he may respond with a 
correct response, he may respond with the conforming response, ог һе шау 
respond with a response which is an error response. That is, the third alterna- 
tive is neither correct nor is it conforming; therefore, if the group answer 
differed from the correct answer and the subject expressed the third alterna- 
tive, the scoring was the same as if the subjects had responded with the group. 
In the current study, this same concept of critical error which was set forth 
in the original Asch study will be adhered to; however, the data will be 
reported as error responses, conforming responses, and critical error responses, 


C. , RESULTS 


The responses of the experimental control subjects were divided into three 
Categories: correct responses, conforming responses, and error responses, Per- 
haps the most striking result which was found was the amount of conforming 
and error responses the experimental subjects made in relation to the control 
subjects. 


As demonstrated in Table 1, the schizophrenic subjects made substantially 


more conforming responses than the control subjects when confronted with a 
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disagreeing majority. Similarly, the experimental subjects made substantially 
more error responses than the control subjects. Since the critical error responses. 
are calculated by the addition of the error responses and the conforming 
responses, the differences between the two groups become much more apparent, 


TABLE 1 
RESPONSES FOR SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORMAL SUBJECTS 
Conforming* Error Critical error? 
Subjects responses responses responses 
Schizophrenic 74 48 122 
Normal 13 13 26 


* Chi square = 42.8; df —1; p< .001, 
b Chi square = 20.0; df —1; $ < .001. 
© Chi square = 624; df =1; 2 < .001. 


Chi-square values were calculated to ascertain the differences in responses 
made by the two diagnostic groups. There was a significant difference between 
the experimental and control groups based on all three types of responses 
conforming, error, and critical error. The difference is significant at the .001 
level for all three types of responses. ; 

The values, obtained by applying the Kruskal-Wallis One-Way Analysis 
of Variance by Ranks, indicate the two groups of subjects, control and experi- 
mental, are significantly different at the .02 level when considering conforming 
responses alone (with a calculated corrected H value of 6.50). The same 
statistical test failed to differentiate the groups on the basis of error responses 
however, the groups were differentiated at the .01 level on the basis of critical 
error responses (with a calculated corrected H value of 6.72). 

It has been found that schizophrenic subjects are more susceptible sd the 
conformity pressures exerted by confederate subjects than are normal subjects. 
This susceptibility is measured in three ways: error responses, conforming 
responses, and a combination of error and conforming responses called critical 
error responses, In all three types of responses, the schizophrenic subjects 
demonstrated more susceptibility than did the control subjects. 


D. SUMMARY 


Current literature in the field indicates that schizophrenic subjects would 
exhibit less conformity behavior than would normal subjects. In order to tort 
this hypothesis, a group of 32 hospitalized schizophrenic subjects were indivi- 
dually introduced to a conformity invoking environment similar to that uti- 
lized by Asch (2). The behavior was compared with the behavior of a cont 
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oup introduced to the same situation. The hypothesis that schizophrenic 
ibjects would exhibit less conformity behavior than normal subjects was 


strongly disproven. 
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BERNIE I, SILVERMAN AND RAYMOND COCHRANE? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Rokeach (9) writes “ап attitude is a relatively enduring organization of 
beliefs around an object or situation predisposing one to respond in some 
preferential manner.” Like other definitions of the same concept, this definition 
implicitly contains the hypothesis that behavior toward a specific object in a 
specific situation is related to an underlying constellation of attitudes. This 
hypothesis has been tested but its validity seldom demonstrated. 

LaPiere (6) found that although over 200 proprietors of auto camps and 
restaurants in fact did provide service to а Chinese couple, approximately 90 
percent of them replied to a questionnaire that they would not accept Chinese 
as guests, Kutner, Wilkins, and Yarrow (5) found that in fact managers of 
11 restaurants served a racially mixed group of three women, but when 

ions for a racially mixed group, six of these 


subsequently called for reservat , 
managers declined to make them, while all 11 accepted reservations over the 


phone for an all white group made the same day. sta rs 
Linn (7) reports a study in which overt behavior (in this case signing а 
picture release form) was significantly more racially discriminatory than cor- 
responding verbal behavior. McGrew (8) showed that landlords who к 
advertised apartments for rent and said they would rent to Negroes m en 
questioned by phone, in fact, refused to do so when approached by a n 
couple. Caucasian couples, coming one hour before and one hour ren e 
arrival of the Negro couple, were shown the apartments for rent WI ош 


hesitation. Berg (1), using the California E and F scales and a Social Distance 


Scale found no relationship between inferred attitudes towards Negroes and 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп October 7, 1969. 
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subsequent behavior in the autokinetic situation with black confederates, De- 
Fleur and Westie (3) derived a measure of verbal racial discrimination from 
the Summated Differences Scale and found that this was related to the sub- 
jects' decision to sign a release form for various pictures arranged on a Guttman 
type scale. This study is almost unique in supporting the hypothesis that 
attitudes, as inferred from verbal behavior, and objectively measured overt 
behavior vary together. 

One of two alternative conclusions may be drawn from the research re- 
viewed. (a) Attitudes are not related to behavior, since two measures of 
behavior, purportedly contingent upon identical underlying attitudes, did not 
themselves correspond. (^) Different attitudes had become salient when mea- 
suring the two behaviors. This would be due to the fact that different stimuli 
were presented to the subjects on the two occasions when measurements of 
verbal and overt behavior were garnered. For example, Berg elicited verbal 

‚ expressions of behavioral intentions towards attitude objects (Negroes) placed 
in several situations (those depicted on the Social Distance Scale) and at- 
tempted to predict behavior toward the same attitude object in the situation 
of a psychological experiment. LaPiere asked his subjects how they would 
react to Chinese when, in fact, what they actually were confronted with on 
Many occasions was a Chinese couple plus a Caucasian, LaPiere himself. 

Linn points out that in his study the liberal norms of a university subculture 
were possibly more salient factors during the measurement of verbal behavior 
than overt behavior. 

McGrew, while acquiring the subjects’ verbal expression of behavioral in- 
tention, informed them that it was unlawful to discriminate on race in renting 
apartments, thus applying social pressure to facilitate а nondiscriminatory re- 
sponse. The same procedure was absent when overt behavior was measured. 

On the other hand in the lone study where the relationship held (DeFleur 
and Westie), the situations in which the attitude object was placed in the 
questionnaire, did not accurately reflect the situation in which the subjects 
actually encountered it. Thus failure to present attitude objects in identical 
situations when attempting to equate two sorts of behavioral responses to them 
does not necessarily preclude establishing a relationship. 

In the present study each subject indicated on a questionnaire whether or 
not he would (a) sell his home to any financially qualified buyer regardless of 
race and (b) sign a petition supporting open housing. Eight weeks before 
filling out the questionnaire each subject had either signed or refused to sign 
just such a petition. Further, five weeks after completing the questionnaire, 
the subjects were given a second opportunity to sign an almost identi 
petition. 
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As the second question more accurately reflected the situation in which 
the “overt” behavior (ie., actually signing a petition) was elicited than the 
first, it was predicted that there would be a greater correspondence between 
these two samples of behavior than between indicating on the questiorinaire 
that one would sell one’s home to a financially qualified buyer and signing 
the petition. 

The overt behavioral measure used in this study is more similar to the 
procedures of Linn and DeFleur and Westie than those of LaPiere and 
McGrew in that it involved making a public commitment rather than actually 


measuring behavior in the presence of the attitude object. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Forty-three middle-class Caucasian homeowners living in an all white neigh- 
borhood in Lansing, Michigan, constituted the sample on which the results 
of this study are based. Married couples made up 40 of the subjects. Twenty- 
two of the subjects were males and 21 were females, The average age of the 
subjects was 45 and their mean number of years of formal education was 14.8, 


2. Procedure 
visited in their homes by female undergraduates 


who presented themselves as students doing volunteer work for the Lansing 
Urban League. Subjects were shown a petition which read, ‘A petition to be 
presented to the mayor and city council of Lansing, Michigan, sponsored by 
the Urban League of Lansing. We the undersigned residents of гаа 
Michigan, hereby pledge not to discriminate оп race or ethnic ipee ^ 
the selling or renting of our homes. Further we promise to do our ut nat 
to use only those real estate agents who abide by the aforesaid principle. 


Subjects were asked to sign the petition if it coincided with their own views. 


Seventy-one did so. 3 
E later the investigators sent letters to 20 homes at we юн 
the husband and wife signed and to 20 homes m. both bu d M 
i i "n ring the generation 

sign. The letter explained that a study “measu g Eun due the 


being conducted by the department of psychology at 


ith students in terms 

i dult sample was needed to compare with 
e "e We cc Of the 80 individuals who received. the letter 4 
Tee the study. Of these 22 had previously signed the peti- 


agreed to take part in 
tion, while 21 had not. 

Eight weeks after seeing thi 
tionnaires designed to tap their 


Initially 144 subjects were 


ects were given several ques- 


ition all subj MUT 
the petition Negroes. The questionnaire 


attitudes toward 
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relevant to the present study read, "Please respond to the following items 
by checking 'yes' if you think you would engage in the behavior in question 
or by checking 'no' if you think you would not engage in the behavior in 
question." This introduction was followed by eight expressions of behavior 
intent. The two germane to this investigation were “I would sign a petition 
supporting open housing” and “If actually selling my home, I would sell it 
to any financially qualified buyer, Negro or Caucasian." Five weeks after 
filling out the questionnaire the subjects were again asked to sign an almost 
identical petition by different female undergraduates purportedly doing vol- 
unteer work for the Organization for Equal Opportunity. The large time 
intervals insured that the petitions were not associated with the remainder 
of the study by the subjects. 


C. RESULTS 


There was a significant relationship between verbally indicating that one 
would sign a petition for open housing and actually doing so. Of the 22 sub- 
jects who actually signed the first petition, 18 said that they would do so; of 
the 21 failing to sign only eight said that they would. The difference is 
significant (x? = 8.58, $ < .01). 

Indicating that one would sell his home to any financially qualified indi- 
vidual was not significantly related to signing the first open housing petition. 
Of 30 subjects who said they would sell their home to any buyer, 18 signed, 
the petition. Of 13 subjects who said they would not sell their home to any 
buyer regardless of race four actually signed the petition. This relationship, 
although in the expected direction is not significant (x? = 2.97, p < 10). 

Tetrachoric correlations were calculated for each of these relationships in 
order to acquire a more exact estimate of their strength. The coefficients 
are +.63 and +.38 respectively, With the use of Hotellings formula for 
dependent correlations along with an adjustment to make it more applicable 
to tetrachoric correlations a ¢ of 1.93 was generated (p < .05). As a result, 
the hypothesis is confirmed: there is a stronger relationship between verbally 
indicating one would sign a petition supporting open housing and actually 
signing such a petition, than between verbally indicating one would sell one’s 
home to any financially qualified individual, Negro or Caucasian, and signing 
the very same petition. 

In order to establish the stability of the difference in strength between the 


3 This was accomplished, in effect, by substitutin, 12 for N in the computational 
formula although in fact the tetrachoric correlations dem EE computed from à 
sample of 43. This doubles the size of the standard error of the difference for Pearson 
correlations. See (5, p. 190) for formula used. 
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a two relationships, tetrachoric correlations were "calculated between the two 
responses on the questionnaire and signing the second petition. A coefficient 
of --.58 was generated by the relationship between verbally indicating one 
would sign a petition supporting open housing and signing the second petition, 
while the relationship between verbally indicating one would sell hi$ home 
to any financially qualified individual and signing the second petition yielded 
a coefficient of +.26. The difference between these coefficients produced a 
t of 2.52 (p < .025). 


D. Discussion 


In light of the results of previous studies, the fact that a significant associa- 
tion was found between ‘a verbal expression of behavioral intention and overt 
behavior is quite interesting in itself, More interesting, however, might be an 
explanation as to why a significant relationship was obtained with the use of 


one verbal expression of behavioral intention and not the other. There are 


several possible explanations: 
(a) Perhaps some subjects were influenced by the fact that the state of 
hibiting racial discrim- 


Michigan has a well publicized open housing law, prohibit à 
ination in selling property. This might exert pressure to indicate on a question- 
naire that one would sell property to any individual regardless of race, but 


would not be so salient when the subject is faced with signing or refusing 


to sign a petition. The relationship between these two measures 18 1n fact 


attenuated by a number of subjects, 12, who refused to sign the first petition 


but said they would sell their home to anyone irrespective of race. 


(b) It is possible that some of the subjects had negative attitudes ахаа 
signing petitions in general and that this attitude was active In their ae 
to sign the specific petition—it would not, of course, have influence i 


response to the question concerning selling property. This Sapo " 
checked by asking subjects if they would sign petitions x ita ot cf me 
(the petitions were not actually presented). An insignificant relationship 


a ade y An à 
tween attitude toward petition signing 1n general and оү pede 
first open housing petition was found (x? = .62, tetrachoric corre 

i i ded. 
+.20). This explanation was exclu DL A ; 
Thus the relationship between petition signing and stating that ce 
would be sold ‘without discrimination may ar dm to M M 
j i beying the law contr! u 

because the subjects’ attitude towards О Lt i s" 
1 ‘oral intention that Was absent from the 

to the verbal expression of behavioral d ent from 
overt behavior (petition signing). At the same time the subjects’ attitude 


elated to behavior, 
toward petition signing, to the s ] 


light degree that it was т А z 
contributed variance to the overt behavior that was not present in the verbal 
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expression of behavioral intentio ese extraneous sources of variance, and 
perhaps others not held in common by the two variables, served to prevent a 
larger relationship from being found.* Also these factors may have accounted 
for the significant difference in the strength of the two relationships as the 
situation where this variance is not held in common only occurs when petition 
signing is compared with stating that one would not discriminate in selling 
a house. 


E. Summary 


Data were presented to support the proposition that a significant factor 
in determining agreement between overt and verbal behavior is the degree of 
correspondence between the situation depicted in the question, to which the 
subject verbally responds, and the situation in which the subject performs the 
observed overt behavior. Theoretically, the explanation offered for this is 
that as the situation depicted in the question comes to correspond less and less 
with the situation in which the overt behavior is observed, different attitudes 
become salient in the two situations, resulting in different behavior. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Allport and Kramer (1) found that anti-Semitic individuals were more 
accurate in identifying photos of Jews and that they also tended to label 
more photos as Jewish than individuals low in anti-Semitism. Allport and 
Kramer's explanation was based on the “spot-the-enemy” hypothesis, That is, 
anti-Semites have learned to become extremely sensitive to the cues which 
would allow them to identify the objects of their prejudice. Evidence in sup- 
port of these findings and conclusions was provided by Lindzey and Rogolsky 


(4). 

Elliott and Wittenberg (2), however, challenged this explanation, pointing 
out that since anti-Semites labeled more photos as Jewish, their chance of 
having a higher accuracy score was artificially increased. Their explanation 
was thus based on response bias rather than a real sensitivity to cues 

Later, Pulos and Spilka (5) drew conclusions which ran counter to those 
of Elliott and Wittenberg. Pulos and Spilka, controlling for response bias 
through the use of covariance, found accuracy scores still related 
to anti-Semitism, and they explained this result on the basis of 


selectivity. 
More recently Himmelfarb (3) reported the results of two aa ЖЕК 
of which confirmed Allport and Kramer's results. In oy A итте! ка 
reports that the more anti-Semitic the subject, the greater isposition 
designate the photos as 
Study 2, however, seemed to confirm Elliott 
that is, when a 
ment are independent, 
bias by having half the subjects sclect the Jewish A 
were instructed to select the non-Jewish photo from pairs of Jewish and non- 
Jewish photos. ' "XR eu de oppor 
_ One Pact about the studies in this area is that, \ given — ' 
high v fact s tend to abel more photos as Jewish than do low anti-Semites. 


7, 1969. 
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The point is, however, whether it be a result of response bias or a learned 
set of "spot-the-enemy" cues, there are significant response differences between 
high and low anti-Semites. 

The question arises as to whether these same response differences occur 

„among Jewish subjects. Scodel and Austrin (8) compared Jewish and non- 
Jewish subjects with respect to their ability to distinguish between Jewish 
and non-Jewish photos. Their results showed that the Jewish group was (a) 
more accurate, (5) labeled more photos as Jewish, and (c) were lower on the 
F scale than was the non-Jewish group. Within the Jewish group, however, 
there were no differences in accuracy or response bias in relation to their F 

_ scale scores. The Jewish group's higher accuracy and response bias scores were 
interpreted on the basis of an enhancement of security. 

Scodel and Austrin’s use of the F scale is probably unfortunate. Rokeach 
(6) has harshly criticized this instrument on the grounds that it only measures 
right-wing authoritarianism and not general authoritarianism. If this be the 
сазе, perhaps Scodel and Austrin’s failure to find response differences relating 
to F scale scores is due to the F scale’s own lack of validity, and not to the 
fact that personality variables are not involved. 

The present study follows the basic design of the mainstream of previous 
research in this area: that is, a group of subjects is presented with a series of 
photos and asked to distinguish between the Jewish and non-Jewish photos. 
In order to focus in on what has seemed a crucial, though overlooked aspect 
of this problem, our subjects were also asked to list the cues they used to 
enable them to make these discriminations. It may be more important to 
isolate the conditions which allow for accuracy of identification than the simple 
fact that accuracy of identification occurs. 
< In the attempt to discover the possibility of personality or attitudinal di- 
mensions relating to identification, it was decided to use Sarnoff's Jewish Anti- 
Semitism Scale, the JAS (7) which measures the possibility of a Jewish subject 
himself having an anti-Semitic bias. The reliability of this scale is .745, and 
subjects receiving high scores are regarded as anti-Semitic. ‘That is, Jewish 
respondents who score high on the JAS are seen as having taken, “toward 
their own Jewish groups, the same anti-Semitic attitudes which are expressed 
by majority-group bigots in our society” (7, p. 210). It is Sarnoff's hypothesis 
that anti-Semitism among Jews is a sign of identification with the aggressor, 
an identification which serves to allay anxiety among those Jews whose self- 
attitudes are basically negative, The question, however, is will the anti-Semitic 
Jew indicate the same general perceptual response tendencies as the anti- 

Semitic non-Jew? 


| 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 89 Jewish college students. A control group of 82 non-Jews 
was also selected, but not presented with the JAS. The Jewish subjects were 
invited to participate on the basis of membership in a Jewish campus organiza- 
tion. ў We 


2. Procedure 


On different days each of the two groups was tested in the same large 
classroom furnished with a slide projector (set at 20-second intervals), а large - 
screen in the front-center of the room, a podium placed next to the screen, 
and test booklets placed on top of each student desk. The 40 slides were made. 
up from randomly selecting photos. from the yearbook of a large Eastern 
university. Jewish photos were selected only from those identified by member- 
ship in the campus Hillel Club, and photos of non-Jews only from those 
identified as belonging to the Newman Club or the Student Christian Associa- 
tion. The slides were then arranged in a random sequence, 

The test booklets consisted of eight pages. Page 1 simply instructed the 
subject, “Do not turn pages until directed." Pages 2 and 3 had two columns 
labeled *Non Jewish" and “Jewish”, and under each heading were lines 
marked 1 through 40. Page 4 was headed “Cues to Identify Photographs" 
and page 5 asked for the following general information: A. Sex, B. Age, 
C. Class, D. Religious affiliation, E. Is your father a college graduate? F. Is 
your mother a college graduate? G. Do you live a) at home, b) away from 
home. Pages 6, 7 and 8 presented Sarnoff's JAS scale. ig 

‘The entire test booklet was presented to the Jewish group, whereas the 
non-Jewish group received only the first five pages. ; 

After being seated and welcomed, the subjects were told that the experiment 
"is anonymous, noncompetitive, and your opinion or judgment is the s 
answer." The subjects were then told to open the booklet to page 2. At 
20-second intervals each of the 40 slides will be projected on the screen in 
front of the room. The slides will be given in order from 1 to 40. The 
number of each slide will be called out while it is on the screen. You are 9 
identify each slide аз either non-Jewish or Jewish by placing a check mar! 


i » 
in the proper column next to its number... 

After the 40 slides had been shown, the subjects were asked to “turn to the 
next page marked cues.” “Indicate on this sheet the kinds of cues or charac- 


I à A pou 
teristics that you used to help ‘you identify the slides as non-Jewish or Jewish. 
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The subjects were allowed eight minutes for this, The rest of the booklet was 
then completed, questionnaire and JAS for Jewish subjects and the question- 
naire only for the non-Jewish subjects. 


C. RESULTS 


As in previous studies, accuracy was measured by counting the number of 
"hits": that is, the number of times a subject correctly labeled the photos. 
Response bias was measured by counting the number of times a subject labeled 
a photo Jewish, whether or not the label was correct. Number of cues was 
just that, the number of separate cues or characteristics a subject listed. 

As can be seen in Table 1, both groups were high in accuracy, the highest 
possible accuracy score being 40. Both groups, however, were somewhat below 
chance in response bias. That is, both groups tended to undercall the actual 
number—(20)—of Jewish Photos. The non-Jewish group used more cues in 
making their judgments than did the Jewish group. 

All ¢ ratios are significant at the :01 level. The Jewish group was sig- 
nificantly higher in Accuracy and Response Bias and significantly lower in 
Number of Cues used. 

"The data indicate that three significant correlations were obtained, Response 
Bias correlated with Number of cues in both groups and Response Bias cor- 
related with Accuracy only in the Jewish group. 

On the JAS scale, taken only by the Jewish group, the mean was 75.64 
with an SD of 18.92. This compares with Sarnoff’s 1951 data collected on a 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE ACCURACY, RESPONSE BIAS, AND CUE 


SCORES FOR THE Two GROUPS 
EE I E TEE DEWO GROUPS, j | 0 а 


Jewish Non-Jewish 
N=89 М = 82 
Ѕсоге X 8 X 5 
Әт 2940 1 7.59 " 
Response Bias 18.01 22 AE iG 


Cues 4.79 2.14 6.89 " 
qo E Ле “=”: ву". О 


ТАВГЕ 2 


: 3.77% 
Response Bias 2.86* 


Cues 4.77* 


* Significant at .01. 
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TABLE 3 


Non-Jewish 
r= 40" 


Variables 


Response Bias vs. Number of cues 
Response Bias vs. Accuracy 
Accuracy vs. Number of cues 


* Significant at .05 and .01. 


group of 100 subjects which yielded a mean of 76.50 and an SD of 18.30. 
On the JAS our group was almost identical with Sarnoff's. 

Correlations were also computed between the Jewish group's JAS scores 
and their scores on the other measures. The only significant correlation with 
the JAS was the number of cues. The JAS showed independence with both 
Response Bias and Accuracy. 


D. Discussion 


Since both accuracy of identification and response bias have been shown in 
previous studies to relate to anti-Semitic attitudes, our results, if taken at 
face value, seem to suggest that the Jewish group perceives in a fashion simi- 
lar to that of anti-Semitic non-Jews. As a group the Jewish subjects did in- 
dicate more response bias and higher accuracy than did the non-Jewish 
subjects, However, it is perhaps even more anxiety reducing for a Jew ina 
culture where anti-Semitic attitudes still abound to be able to spot a friend 
than it is for a non-Jewish anti-Semite to be able to “spot an enemy.” As 
one Jewish subject stated it, ^we know how to separate the mensch from 
the goys.” The results suggest that Jews in our society have learned well 
the cues needed to become sensitized in perceiving the difference between 
friend and possible foe. Further, the Jewish group is able to make these dis- 
tinctions on the basis of significantly fewer reported cues. 

We also note that among both the Jewish and non-Jewish groups, there 
were significant correlations between response bias and number of cues. That 
is, those subjects reporting the most cues also perceived a higher number of 
photos as Jewish. Since past investigations have used response bias itself as 
a measure of anti-Semitism, then it would seem to us that number of cues 
reported is possibly just as valid a measure. However, number of cues does 
not relate significantly with accuracy. Thus, if accuracy is indeed a measure 
of anti-Semitism, then number of cues is probably not such a measure. It 
must also be remembered here that the Jewish group which was significantly 


more accurate used significantly fewer cues. 


The correlation between response bias and accuracy, а correlation we fully 
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expected to get on the basis of the literature, was significant only with the 
Jewish group. In the non-Jewish group, the variables were independent. This 
certainly casts doubt on the assumption that accuracy is simply a function of 
response bias, especially since it was in the non-Jewish group, the group 
which. has been the object of these studies over the years, where the indepen- 
dence was obtained. 

It is probable that response bias and number of cues are more accurate 
measures of anti-Semitism than is accuracy. The real problem with the ac- 
curacy variable is that it can be influenced dramatically by the particular 
photos used. A set of photos could be arranged in which all the Jews are of 
the blonde, Nordic types and the non-Jews are Mediterranean types. In such 
a situation, accuracy scores might result in а mean of zero. Or if the photos 
were reversed, showing only swarthy Jews and Nordic non-Jews, accuracy 
might be perfect. 

Аз for the JAS, although our group proved to be almost identical to Sarn- 
Offs original group, we failed to obtain correlations with either accuracy or 
response bias. This is not surprising. We feel that the Jewish subject's ac- 
curacy is a result, not of Jewish anti-Semitism, but of a search for psychic 
security, an attempt to spot a friend. The correlation which did obtain, be- 
‘tween JAS and number of cues, is perhaps more relevant to the study of 
"Jewish anti-Semitism. The Jews as a group were significantly lower on num- 

- ber of cues used. However, those Jews who did use a higher number of cues 
tended to score higher on the JAS. Jews who use a higher number of cues 
‘responded more like the non-Jewish group, which as a group used significantly 
‘More cues. 

7 ` The willingness of a subject to report a long list of cues seems to us to 

reflect an anti-Semitic bias, The subject who utilizes a large number of cues 
in making his discrimination has probably accepted a stereotyped portrait of 

" Jewishness." The Jewish subject, therefore, is less apt to иѕе тапу cues, since 

he is less prone to stereotype his.own group. Among those Jews, however, 

‘who scored-high on the JAS, there seems to be more of an acceptance of the 

majority-group's set of Jewish stereotypes. This is consistent with Sarnoff's 
description of the anti-Semitic Jew who has identified with the aggressor. 


E. Summary 
: A study was conducted on Jewish and non-Jewish subjects to determine 
possible ‘response differences on the task of distinguishing between photos of 
Jews and non-Jews. The Jewish subjects. were significantly higher in ac- 
curacy’ and. response. bias, but lower in number of cues used. Correlations be- 


] 


, 
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tween the Jewish groups' scores on Sarnoff's JAS and other measures showed 
no correlation between the JAS and either accuracy or response bias, but a 
significant correlation between JAS and number of cues used. Response bias 
correlated with number of cues in both the Jewish and non-Jewish groups. 
However, response bias correlated with accuracy only in the Jewish group. 
Accuracy and number of cues were independent in both groups. The use of 
a large number of cues in making photo discriminations is interpreted as in- 
dicating an acceptance of the majority group’s stereotype of Jews, and there- 
fore, as a measure of anti-Semitism. Í 
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А. INTRODUCTION 
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During recent years, social psychologists have given considerable attention 
to the methodological problems of the psychology experiment, Among them, 
Sarason (8), Rosenthal (6, 7), and Silverman (9) have focused on ex- 
perimenter effects, Orne (4) has suggested that subjects actively respond to 
“demand characteristics," and Kelman (3) has stressed the ethical and meth- 


'The possibility that deception affects subsequent performance of experi- 
mental subjects has been explored in somewhat diverse fashions by Brock and 
Becker (1) and by Fillenbaum (2). Brock and Becker reported that subjects 
became "desensitized" to experimental manipulations as a result of suspicion 
arising from their prior debriefing experience, Fillenbaum, on the other hand, 
found that even if individuals are aware of having been deceived, they appar- 
ently fail to act on their resultant suspicions, He interpreted this as possibly 
due to a common belief among subjects that to act on their negative feelings 
would be contrary and/or secondary to their attempts at remaining a docile, 


The present study was designed to examine the effects of deception on 
responsiveness to demand characteristics, It was anticipated that deceived 
subjects should be less likely to believe and thus act upon information they 
receive from an experimenter regarding what they think he expects to occur, 
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expectations should be less probable for the debriefed subjects than for the 
nondebriefed subjects. 


В. MzrHop 
1. Subjects and Design 


Forty-two-male undergraduates were drawn from introductory psychology _ 
classes at C. W. Post College. They were randomly assigned to three groups 
of 14 each; two experimental groups (debriefed and non debriefed) and a 
control group. Out of the original sample one subject was excluded from the 
analyses because of his bizarre behavior in the laboratory. In addition, record- 
ing difficulties required the elimination of two subjects’ data. The final sample 
included an equal number of 13 subjects in each condition. 


2. Procedure 
_ Upon reporting to the laboratory, the experimental subjects were told by a 
male experimenter that they were to be given a word association test and the 
experimenter's purpose was to “, . . determine whether their responses were 
like those given by typical undergraduates." They were further told that if 
their answers were ©... markedly discrepant from the norms this would 
indicate that they may possess certain abnormal qualities." With reference to 
the test itself, they were instructed to “. . . say the first word they could 
- think of in response to each of 10 words.” After the test had been completed, 
the debriefed subjects were informed that the experimenter was really in- 
capable of comparing their answers to the typical undergraduate's responses, 
since such norms were not available. Also, since the experimenter was not a 
fully trained psychologist and the test was not a“... psychological test 
‘designed to measure abnormality,” their answers could not be scored as either 
normal or abnormal, The experimenter explained that he deceived them be- 
cause he has found that people assume when they are in a psychology experi- 
ment that they are being ". . . analyzed in a psychological sense.” Since he 
wanted all his subjects to be thinking in a standard manner, he felt that 
“. . . the best approach was to be sure that all the subjects responded to the 
words with the same belief in the back of their minds." The nondebriefed 
subjects were not exposed to this “debriefing” part of the first phase of the 
study. The control group went directly into the second phase without eX- 
periencing any of the previous aspects of the first phase. 
After completion of ‘the first phase, the experimental subjects were ар- 
‘proached by a female experimenter who said she was in need of subjects for 
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her experiment. (None of the subjects refused to participate in what was 
presented as a separate experiment.) She informed the subjects that she was 
interested in “. . . how much time it took them to respond to emotional and 
neutral words.” They were instructed to respond to each word with another 
word as quickly as possible, Immediately preceding the initial stimulus word, 
the experimenter mentioned to all subjects that she “.. . expected people to 
take a longer time to respond to emotional words than neutral words.” 

The words were read to the subjects in a standard order at approximately 
15-second intervals.? The experimenter and subject were separated by a screen 
in order to eliminate any systematic feedback or random distractions that 
might have resulted from direct visual contact. The subject’s responses were 
recorded with the aid of a Gerbrands Model C-730 Electronic Voice Key 
connected to a Lafayette timer calibrated to the nearest one-hundredth of a 
second, The stimulus word started the timer and the subject's response caused 
it to stop. After each response the experimenter recorded the subject’s reaction 
time (RT). 

Following completion of the last trial, all subjects were thanked for their 
participation. After the study was complete, all received a brief note explaining 
the true purpose and results of the experiment. 

For each subject, difference (D) scores were obtained by first determining 
the mean RTs to the five emotional and five neutral words and then sub- 
tracting the mean neutral value from the mean emotional value. Thus, the 
higher the score, the greater the obtained difference in the direction of longer ' 
response latencies to emotional words and, simultaneously, the experimenter's 
overt expectancies. 

In view of the fact that one set of experimenters ran the first 21 subjects. 
and another two experimenters, the remaining 18 subjects, it was deemed 
necessary to conduct some internal analyses in order to determine if any 
response differences resulted from this methodological change. A total of 12 t 
tests for both absolute and difference scores for each separate condition, as 
well as all conditions combined, produced no significant 2 values (в = .05). 
Since no significant response differences were observed, the data for both sets 
of experimenters were pooled and analyzed collectively. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean absolute RT scores for subjects in the three 
conditions. Those values indicate the extent to which RTs were longer for 


2 The neutral words were grass, sleep, broom, music, and apple; the emotional 


words were bitch, whore, filth, rape, and penis. 
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the emotional words. This relationship is statistically supported by the faa 
that 33 of the 39 subjects produced a longer mean RT to the emotional 
words (x? = 18.69, р < .001). 


TABLE 1 
ABSOLUTE MEAN REACTION-TIME SCORES IN SECONDS TO EMOTIONAL AND NEUTRAL WORDS 
AND DIFFERENCE SCORES FOR ALL CONDITIONS 


Experimental conditions 


Debriefed Nondebriefed Control 
Word category (М = 13) (М = 13) (N = 13) 
Emotional 1.83 2.85 2.87 
Neutral 174 1.75 1,78 
Difference scores 09, 1.10, 1.095 


Note: Means with common subscripts are not significantly different (at .05 level) 
by Duncan multiple-range test. 


In order to test the major hypothesis, a one-way analysis of variance was 
carried out on the D scores. These values, it should be recalled, represent RT 
differences between each subject’s mean RT to the five emotional and five 
neutral words. The analysis yielded an F of 3.79 (df — 2/36) which is 
significant at the .05 level. In order to determine the nature of this effect, a 
Duncan multiple-range test for three comparisons was carried out. The mean 
D score (XY = 1.10 seconds) of the nondebriefed condition was greater than 
the mean of the debriefed condition (X = .09 seconds) at the .05 level. In 
addition, the mean value for the control group (X — 1.09 seconds) was 
larger than the same value for the debriefed group ( < .05). No differences 
were found, however, between the nondebriefed and control group D scores. 
Results of these comparisons are presented in Table 1. It seems apparent that 
debriefed subjects failed to show D scores as great as either nondebriefed or 
control group subjects. 

Additional within-group analyses were carried out between the mean emo- 
tional RTs and mean neutral RTs for each of the three conditions. In the 
nondebriefed and control conditions the absolute RT values were significantly 
greater for the emotional words (nondebriefed, p < .01; control, p < .03). 
The difference between RT values in the debriefed condition failed to ap- 
proach an accepted level of significance, 


D. Discussion 
The hypothesis for the present experiment was supported: subjects who had 
experienced debriefing following an experimental task showed smaller D scores 
than subjects who had not been debriefed. This is viewed as support for the 
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position that debriefing produces feelings of suspicion which mediate decreased 
responsiveness to experimental demand characteristics. Below are some points 
related to alternative explanations and mediating factors. 

1. Is it possible that increased responsiveness resulted from an absence of 
debriefing? It could be reasoned that any feelings of evaluation apprehension 
(5) concerning one’s abnormalities aroused in the initial phase of the study 
were reduced for the debriefed subjects only. The nondebriefed subjects, how- 
ever, still under the influence of such apprehension may have perceived that 
behavior consistent with the experimenter’s expectancies was characteristic of 
normality and instrumental to the reduction of evaluation apprehension. This 
interpretation is weakened, however, by the fact that the control group’s mean 
RT values are almost identical with the values for the nondebriefed group 
and there is no reason to assume that strong apprehensive feelings were aroused 
for subjects in the control group (see Table 1). 

2. Are the obtained differences due solely to the debriefed subjects faster 
reaction time to the emotional words? It is possible that all three groups 
operated at almost identical asymptote on neutral words, whereas only the 
debriefed subjects approached asymptote on emotional words. McGuire? has 
suggested that debriefed subjects, rather than exhibiting less responsiveness to 
experimenter expectancy cues, may have actually shown increased responsive- 
ness to the overall demand that they react quickly. Although it is unclear as 
to why this would have occurred, further study is necessary to rule out this 
interpretation. What seems clear, however, is that a true convergence effect 
(shorter reaction time to emotional words and longer reaction time to neutral 
words) would have been more consistent with the desensitization hypothesis. 

3. What role did suspicion play? In order to answer this question, an 
additional 21 subjects were selected from the same population, exposed to the 
first part of the experiment, and then asked to complete a brief, self-rating 
questionnaire. The debriefed subjects indicated that they were less inclined 
to trust experimenters to tell the truth than nondebriefed subjects were 
(+ = 1.97, df = 19, p < .07). This supports an assumption stated earlier 
that debriefing tends to induce feelings of suspicion in subjects regarding 
what the experimenter communicates to them. 

4. What role did overt cues play? In order to assess the importance of 
such cues, two additional groups (N = 12 in each) of debriefed and non- 
debriefed subjects were exposed to the association-time procedure without the 
experimenter telling the subjects what. she expected to occur. Statistical tests 


3 McGuire, W. Personal communication; University of California, San Diego, 1 Feb- 
ruary 1968. 
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applied to the D scores and within-group comparisons all yielded values not 
approaching the acceptable significance level. Apparently the effects obtained , 
in this study are contingent on the presence of over? experimenter expectancy 
cues. 

5. What about this desensitization-sensitization contradiction? Brock and 
Becker (1), as well as the present investigator, have found that deception 
seems to "desensitize" individuals so that differences that ordinarily exist fail 
to be observed. This probably occurs when suspicion causes subjects either to 
pay less attention to an experimenter’s pressures for compliance or be motivated 
not to comply with perceived pressures. The important point is that some form 
of compliance response is being minimized by a lack of attention, disbelief, or 
dislike for the experimenter. 

‘On the other hand, sensitization should occur when a subject is engaged 
in an ego-involving problem-solving task. Under such conditions, heightened 
cue-searching behavior (such as closer scrutiny of instructions) should result, 
At least two problems arise, however, in demonstrating such an effect. First, 
subjects may already be operating under the motivating influence of evaluation 
apprehension, thus placing their performance at a maximum or close to max- 
-imum output level. This ceiling effect may serve to interfere with observation 
of response differences, Second, response differences may be “washed out” by 
the antagonistic effects of suspicion. Some subjects, within a single experi- 
mental condition, may incorporate the results of their cue-searching behavior, 
whereas others may reject the validity of overt cues because they are doubtful 
about the experimenter’s intentions and suspicious of his actions. 


E. Summary 


> An experiment was conducted in an attempt to determine the relationship 
between prior debriefing experience and reactions to perceived experimenter 
expectancies. It was hypothesized that debriefed subjects would be suspicious 
of perceived experimenter expectancy cues and, hence, less likely to respond 
to such cues, Immediately prior to a word association task, all subjects were 
informed by the experimenter that he expected emotional words to produce 
longer response latencies than neutral words. Subjects who had been debriefed 
in a prior experiment showed smaller reaction-time difference scores in the 
, (perceived) expected direction than nondebriefed subjects (5 < .05). 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


А number of investigations have been concerned with the relationship be- 
tween sex and suicidal behavior. These studies have been remarkably consistent 
in finding that males are more frequent than females in a population of persons 
known to have committed suicide, while females are more frequent than males 
in a population óf persons known to have attempted suicide but not died as 
a result of their attempt. As Stengel has succinctly concluded, “Women have 
been found to be in the majority among attempted suicides but in the minority 
among suicides (25, p. 116).” Stengel’s conclusion is clearly supported by a 
number of studies mainly employing general American or European popula- 
tions (4, 5, 15, 19, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28), as well as by a number of studies 
employing hospitalized or formerly hospitalized American populations (1, 2, 
3, 13, 16, 17, 20, 26, 29). In addition, Stengel’s conclusion has been found to 
hold across various age categories (7, 9), for American college students (21 25 
and even in a variety of nonwestern cultures (7, 10, 14). 

Douglas (6) has recently emphasized on a conceptual level the danger of 
assuming that stability in suicide statistics is necessarily indicative of an under- 
lying stability in actual suicidal behavior the statistics are supposed to repre- 
sent. He presents cogent arguments for a variety of social-psychological factors 
that may account for the stability of suicide statistics independent of the reality 
of the suicidal behavior as it actually occurs. In addition, Pokorny (18) has 
warned of the risk o£ retrospective distortion likely to be involved in any study 
of suicide after the fact. However, few investigations have been concerned 
with empirically determining the magnitude and direction of factors that 
might be involved in the assessment of suicidal behavior and whether or not 
such factors actually distort the reality of the suicidal behavior represented by 
the statistics in question. Obviously, if such factors can be empirically identified 
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and demonstrated to distort the reality of the suicidal behavior they are 
intended to represent, then conclusions regarding suicidal behavior derived 
mainly from suicide statistics may need to be revised. 

Previous studies by Hood (11, 12) demonstrated that both college students 
and psychiatrists differentially evaluated intent to die expressed in equivalent 
life history material based upon foreknowledge of the person’s later death, 
These empirical studies suggest that cultural expectations are a significant 
factor contributing to the stability of suicide statistics, a view consistent with 
the purely conceptual arguments of both Douglas (6) and Pokorny (18). 

Sex differences reflected in suicide statistics are consistent with general 
cultural expectations regarding differences in males and females. If females 
are generally considered to be fickle, incompetent, and irrational, while males 
are generally considered to be stable, competent, and rational [Friedman (8)], 
then differences in male-female intentions in previous suicidal behaviors might 
be expected as follows: among a population of persons known to have died a 
natural death eventually, the intent of prior suicidal behavior of males is 
expected to have been to feign suicide, since if they had truly wanted to kill 
themselves they would have succeeded, while the intent of prior suicidal 
behavior of females is expected to have been actually to kill themselves and 
their failure to die is merely a reflection of general female incompetence and 
emotional breakdown under pressure. However, in a population of persons 
known to have committed suicide eventually, both males and females are 
expected actually to have wanted to kill themselves in their previous suicidal 
acts in light of Hood’s (11, 12) empirical findings of the strong effect of 
foreknowledge that a person later committed suicide on the assessment of 
intent to die expressed in previous life history material. 

If the above admittedly rather strained expectations are in fact operative 
then one would expect more females to attempt suicide than to succeed and 
thus expect a greater proportion of females in a population of attempted 
suicides and a smaller proportion of females in a population of completed 
suicides. This, of course, is consistent with the reported differences in male- 
female suicide statistics discussed above and raises the possibility that these 
statistics are unduly stabilized by the operation of broad cultural expectancies 
as to differences between males and females that may have no basis in fact. 

Accordingly, the hypotheses tested in this study were that foreknowledge 
that a person eventually died a natural death would lead to a greater assess- 
ment of intent to die in a previously written suicide note for females than 
for males, while foreknowledge that the person eventually committed suicide 
would result in no differential evaluation for females and males in intent (0 
die expressed in a previously written snicide note. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were 80 undergraduate psychology students enrolled in intro- 
ductory psychology at the University of Nevada. All subjects participated іп. 
the experiment on a voluntary basis; however, it is the Department's policy 
to require participation in a minimum. number of experiments of all intro- 
ductory psychology students. 


2. Materials 


Thirty-two genuine suicide notes previously published by Shneidman and 
Farberow (22, pp. 197-215) were employed to provide the data from which 
subjects were to evaluate the degree of intent to kill oneself expressed in the 
note. As discussed by Shneidman and Farberow (22) notes were obtained 
from the files of the Office of the Coroner, Los Angeles County, from a total 
of 721 suicide notes on file for the 10-year period, 1945 to 1954. All notes 
were written by Caucasian, Protestant, native-born males between the ages 
of 25 and 59. However, in order to manipulate foreknowledge of the note 
writer’s sex, half of these notes were slightly edited when necessary to be 
consistent with the note writer’s being a female.” 

The suicide notes were divided into two basic categories, committed suicide 
and died a natural death, and reproduced in booklet form. Each booklet con- 
tained 16 suicide notes, In the committed suicide condition the instructions 
preceding the notes stated that “The Coroner’s report indicated that the 
authors of these notes later committed suicide,” while in the natural death 
condition the instructions preceding the notes stated that "The Coroner's 
report indicated that the authors of these notes later died from natural causes." 

In order to assess the effect of prior knowledge of the note writer’s sex on 
the judgment of suicidal intent each note in the booklet was preceded by one 
of the following two statements: (a) The author of this note was a female. 
(5) The author of this note was a male. These statements were randomly 
assigned to both the committed suicide and natural death conditions so that 
one-half of the notes in each booklet were preceded by statement 1 and one- 
half by statement 2. 


3. Procedure 


The subjects were divided into two groups of 40 subjects each. One group 
rated the booklet containing 16 suicide notes in which all persons supposedly 
later committed suicide while the other group rated the booklet containing 16 


2 Copies of these booklets are available upon request from the author. 
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suicide notes in which all persons supposedly later died from natural causes, 

With the exception of foreknowledge of the note writer's death, the instruc- 
tions were identical for both the committed suicide and natural death condi- 
tions. The subjects were informed that their booklet contained 16 different 
suicide notes culled from the life histories of 16 different persons whose death 
certificates were obtained from the Los Angeles County Coroner's Office, It 
was emphasized that “. . . While all of these persons are now in fact dead 
it is important to note that none of these persons actually died as a result of 
their actions immediately following the writing of their suicide note." The 
subjects were then informed that all the note writers represented in their 
booklet (4) later died from natural causes (natural death group) or (b) 
later committed suicide (committed suicide group). All subjects were then 
instructed as follows: “After noting the nature of the note writer's sex, read 
the suicide note that he wrote at an earlier period in his life. Decide to what 
degree, if any, the suicide note in question indicated a sincere intent of the 
note writer to actually kill himself." 

The subjects rated each note on a seven-point scale which ranged from “по 
intent" 1, through "gesture" 3; and "ambivalent" 5, to "sincere" 7. Appro- 
priate definitions of these terms were provided in the instructions. [A more 
detailed description of this scale is provided in Hood (11).] 


C. RESULTS 


The subjects’ mean assessment of the degree of intent to kill oneself expressed 
by male and female note writers was determined for both the committed suicide 
and natural death conditions. For the natural death condition the means were 
4.1 and 4.6 for male and female note writers respectively, while for the com- 
mitted suicide condition the means were identical (4.2) for both male and 
female note writers, Д 

"The experiment was designed so that each subject rated either 16 notes 1m 
which they were informed the note writer later committed suicide or 16 notes 
in which they were informed the note writer later died from natural cause 
with all subjects rating eight notes supposedly written by males and eight 
notes supposedly written by females. Accordingly, the data were analyzed 
as а 2 X 2 factorial experiment with repeated measures as described in 
Winer (30). 

"The results of this analysis of variance indicated a significant between- 
subjects effect (Р; тв = 12.47, р < .01) and a significant interaction (F1,s = 
4.72, р < .05). The within-subjects effect was not significant (Fı, = 2.66). 
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D. Discussion 


It is clear that foreknowledge of the nature of a person's death and sex 
are important factors that interact in determining the degree of intent to die 
perceived in suicide notes, at least in college students. Foreknowledge that the 
note writer later died a natural death resulted in a greater overall evaluation 
of intent to die expressed in his previously written suicide note than fore- 
knowledge that the note writer later committed suicide. This result is contrary 
to Hood's earlier findings where foreknowledge that a person later committed 
suicide resulted in a greater assessment of intent to die expressed in previous 
life history material than foreknowledge that a person later died from natural 
causes (11, 12). However, when the effect of the note writer's sex is con- 
sidered, the discrepancy between these results and earlier findings becomes at 
least understandable. Clearly, as predicted, the effect of foreknowledge of the 
note writer's sex interacts with foreknowledge of manner of death in deter- 
mining the degree of intent to kill oneself expressed in a previously written 
suicide note. Suicide notes written by females known to have died later from 
natural causes were perceived as expressing a significantly greater intent to 
die than equivalent notes written by females known to have committed suicide 
later. "This is at least consistent with cultural stereotypes of females indicating 
general incompetence, especially under emotional strain. Different cultural 
expectations operate for males where one would expect that males who attempt 
suicide and fail probably had some other intent than death. Thus, one would 
expect suicide notes written by males known to have died later from natural 
causes to be evaluated as indicating less intent to die than equivalent notes 
written by males known to have committed suicide later—an expectation at 
least not inconsistent with the obtained data. 

'The results of this study expand Hood's earlier findings of the effect of 
cultural expectations concerning manner of death on the evaluation of suicidal 
intent expressed in life history material. Foreknowledge that a person later 
committed suicide results in a greater assessment of intent to die in previous 
life history material than foreknowledge that a person later died from natural 
causes. However, if foreknowledge of sex is included an interaction occurs, 
such that females are perceived as having more suicidal intent in previous life 
history episode when it is known that they later died from natural causes then 
when it is known that they later committed suicide. For males the data are 
not as clear, but the results are likely to be opposite from those obtained for 


females. 
If such cultural expectations operate in actual assessment procedures deter- 
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mining whether or not a given person has attempted suicide, then one wo 
expect an overestimation of the number of females perceived as having 
tempted suicide. This is specially likely to be the case where intent to die 
a major factor in determining whether or not a given act is to be classifies 
as suicidal, as is often the case [Dorpat and Boswell (4), Motto (16)]. 
However, a word of caution is in order concerning this particular s 
The data were obtained from introductory psychology students, not pro! 
tional mental health personnel, Clearly а simple generalization to Wü 
personnel is unwarranted, and must await further empirical investigation 
employing such persons as subjects. However, it is at least suggestive to not 
that Hood (11) failed to find any significant difference between introducton 
students and professional psychiatrists in the amount of retrospte 
tive distortion involved in the assessment of suicidal intent in case histon 
based upon foreknowledge of manner of death, At a minimum, t 
results of this study are consistent. with Hood's earlier empirical work d 
- providing empirical support for Pokorny's (18) warning of the risk of retro 
spective distortion likely to be involved іп any study of suicide after the fad | 
and for Douglas (6) warning that stability in suicide statistics does not 
od indicate valid knowledge concerning the suicidal behavior the sti 
are intended to represent, 4 


previously written by females were perceived as indicating a greater int 
to die if it was known that the women later died a natural death than И 
was known the women later committed suicide. These results are consistent | 
eem expectation concerning general differences in male-female bé + 

and were considered as providing support for the risk of retrospective 
distortion involved in the study of suicide after the fact, as well as indicating 
that stability in suicide statistics need not imply legitimate knowledge con: 
cerning the suicidal behavior the statistics are supposed to represent. 
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GEOFFREY M. STEPHENSON AND GEOFFREY T. FIELDING 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of behavioral “contagion” was introduced by Le Bon (5) to 
explain certain undesirable aspects of the behavior of people in crowds— 
typically the spread of unruly, “animal-like” behavior. This epidemiological 
approach (6) suggests that certain behaviors are inherently more “infectious” 
than others, and that a “contagious process” underlies the apparently auton- 
omous spread of behavior that sometimes occurs in gatherings. 

Lately the term “behavioral contagion” has been used as a synonym for 
such events, less as an explanation. For example, Wheeler’s (9, 10) “theory 
of behavioral contagion” offers a useful description of the conditions that must 
be fulfilled if the term “behavioral contagion” is to be applied. Wheeler 
envisages a situation in which a person is unsure whether or not to perform 
a particular action. If another person then performs that action and the 
former individual acts in the same way himself as a result, then “behavioral 
contagion” is said to have occurred. Wheeler's "theory" is that in such cir- 
cumstances another’s behavior reduces an individual’s own restraints from such 
behavior. 

No theory of behavioral contagion has explained why it is that, as Wheeler 
puts it, restraints may be reduced in such circumstances. Restraints are not 
invariably reduced when there is a coincidence between the initiator’s behavior 
and the potential follower’s desires. Many other factors influence an indi- 
vidual’s evaluation of the appropriateness of the behavior and, hence, affect 
the response to an initiator’s example. One such factor is the identity of the 
initiator, Furthermore, in any collective situation, there are obligations to the 
gathering (e.g., to feign interest in a boring speaker, or to move circumspectly 
in a theatre) which are broken only at the cost of feelings of shame or em- 
barassment. If a person does flout the conventions, then, as Goffman (3) 
makes clear, there is ordinarily a subtle expression of distaste and rejection 
by the majority, or "the other" in a two-person gathering. “People belong 
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to gatherings,” Goffman states, and they do not take lightly the flouting of 
rules by which gatherings are governed. Many examples of behavioral conta- 
gion, however, are examples of rules for gatherings being flouted. Panic, mob 
violence, or merely people starting to smoke in a nonsmoking railway compart- 
ment, involve the widespread violation of accepted rules. 

We suggest that once one member of a gathering has performed a commonly 
desired action, the payoffs for similar action or nonaction are materially altered. 
More specifically, the initiator, by his action, establishes an inequitable advan- 
tage over the other members of the gathering which they may proceed to nullify 
by following his example. Equity is an important principle of theories of human 
exchange. It is implicit in Festinger’s (2) theory of social comparison processes 
and Thibaut and Kelley’s (8) game theoretical approach to behavior in groups, 
and is made thoroughly explicit by Homans (4). Homans’ principle of "dis- 
tributive justice” states that two or more persons in an exchange relationship 
should perceive that each has the same ratio of "profits" (“rewards” minus 
“costs”) to “investments” (e.g., age, status, experience) or else the one whose 
tatio is the more favorable will feel guilt, and the deprived other, anger. In 
both cases action may be taken to restore distributive justice, or equity (1, 7). 

In the first series of experiments (Part I) an attempt was made to design 
a situation in which behavioral contagion could be demonstrated and assessed. 
Subjects had to decide when to leave a boring, impossible task. Working 
alongside each other, but with no communication permitted, subjects had to 
decide independently when to give up the attempt to construct a required 
number of words, It was expected that the decision to leave would be taken 
sooner if others were seen to leave. Once one person left, others would soon 
leave to assuage’ the sense of grievance they would otherwise feel. Having 
similar investments їп identical circumstances, they would wish to share the 
advantage gained by the initial leaver. More specifically, the principal factor 
determining leaving times would be the time at which the first person left. 
This would be tested by ‘comparing (а) average leaving times of different 
groups of subjects; these should be significantly different, being determined 
by the first leaver's departure time; (5) average times stayed by different 
groups of subjects after the first person has left; these excess times should not 
be significantly different; (c) the leaving pattern of subjects tested in groups - 
with the leaving pattern of subjects tested in isolation. In addition, it was 
proposed to bring back the subjects tested in groups for a second testing at 
a later date. On the second occasion, collaborator subjects in one group woul 
leave earlier than anyone had left on the first occasion. It was expected that 
this would reduce the time stayed. — ^ 
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B. Part I: First SERIES 
1. Experiment 1 


A random sample of 77 first-year Keele University students (male and 
female) were asked to take part in an experiment on “process of word con- 
struction” on two afternoons a month apart. Those who agreed to take part 
(45 in all) were assigned randomly to three groups (40 actually participated). 
Five men participated in each of the three groups, together with nine women 
in one group, and eight each in the other two groups. On the first afternoon 
the groups (A, B, and C) met in three different but identical rooms. Silence 
was observed, and two “assistant experimenters” in each room showed the 
subjects to their (randomly assigned) places in the room. The tables at which 
they sat were well separated, leaving adequate room for any subject to leave 
without disturbing those who remained. 

Written instructions informed the subjects that they must construct words 
with the use of the letters of a given word (STREAM). Examples were 
given, and fictitiously high performance norms were quoted to ensure an 
incentive, but ultimate failures for all subjects. Arrangements were made to 
record the time at which words were produced, and the time at which subjects 
left the room. Silence was observed throughout the experiment. 

At the second testing a month later, substantially the same procedure was 
adopted. The word this time was DINOSAUR. The seating was randomly 
rearranged, and additional collaborator subjects (also first-year students) were 
added to the group as follows: Group A, two collaborators leave; Group B, 


none; Group C, two collaborators stay. 

One collaborator in Group A was instructed to finish his word production, 
and leave the room after 20 minutes. The other was instructed to leave after 
21 minutes. The two collaborators in Group C were instructed to stay until 
all other subjects had left the room. No collaborator knew the identity of 
his partner. Silence was again observed throughout and, as before, the same 
assistant experimenter noted the time each student left. The assistant experi- 
menters were unaware of which experimental group they were supervising. 

Another Control group- of subjects, randomly selected. from the same pop- 
ulation, were tested as for the first session, but individually, without the 
presence of any other person. They were told to bring their response sheets 


to the Experimenter's room when they- had finished. 
2. Experiment 2 


A second experiment used Teacher Training College students, and employed. 
collaborators on the first- occasion, -There was по ‘second testing. Twenty- 
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two subjects volunteered and these were randomly divided into two groups. 
Basically the same procedure as for "STREAM" was used, with the following 
difference, In both groups the fictitious norms were omitted. The “collabora- 
tors” received their written instructions at the same time as the other subjects, 
In one Training College group (TC1) the collaborators were told to work 
normally, but to leave at specified times (16, 18, and 21 minutes), In the 
other group (TC2) two collaborators were asked to work normally but to 
stay until all the other subjects had left. A single experimenter was used for 
both groups, and he was imagined by both groups to be at his desk outside 
the room waiting to pay each subject a standard amount (5/—) as they left, 
"They were tested only with "STREAM." 


3. Results 


a, Leaving Behavior: Experiment 1. The key issue is how long members 
of a group stay once one person has left. Table 1 shows the mean and stan- 
dard deviation of (a) the Total time stayed and (5) the times stayed in ex- 
cess of the initial leaver of his group (Excess times) for the first testing with 
STREAM, If only groups A, B, and C are considered, there is a highly 
significant difference in the mean leaving times (F — 28.1, p < .001). The 
Excess times betray the reason for this difference. Analysis of variance indicates 
that the Excess means do not vary significantly (F = .39). This suggests, as 
predicted, that the initial leavers’ times largely determine the mean staying 
times. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ОЕ Time SPENT BY EACH GROUP IN EXPERIMENTAL 
SITUATION, AND OF TIME SPENT IN Excess ОЕ INITIAL Leavers’ STAYING TIME 


Total time Excess time 
Group N Mean SD Mean SD 
A 13 51.7 91 10.5 89 
В 14 51.6 69 82 62 
с 13 69.8 51 8.5 47 
Control 13 55.4 12.9 23.2 11.6 


Another group of students was tested individually, the Independents. Their 
Excess times should show a different pattern from the other, being uninfluenced 
by the “earliest leaver”: i.e., the person (tested individually) who stayed the 
shortest time. In the absence of contagion, the Excess times should be larger 
in the Independent Group, as in fact they were. A significant difference was 
found in the variances of the Independent group, and groups A, B, and © 
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combined (F = 2.8, р < .025). This was borne in mind, and the hypothesis 
of equality of their means was tested and rejected at a very high significance 
level (¢ = 5.1, р < .001). It seems reasonable to conclude that there is a 
significant difference in the means, the Excess mean leaving time being very 
much greater for the Independent group of subjects. T'his indicates that in 
the group situation, once one person has left, others follow more quickly and 
in a more clustered fashion than they could be expected to do if they had been 
isolated from the others in the group. The important fact is not when the first 
person leaves, but that he has in fact left! Equity, not the absolute time stayed, 
is the main consideration. 

At the second testing (with DINOSAUR), collaborators were present in 
two of the groups. In Group A, two collaborators left early, after 20 minutes, 
and in Group C, the two collaborators stayed. It was expected that the col- 
laborators in Group A would effectively reduce the time stayed, on grounds 
of equity. For the combined first and second testings the method of analysis 
was to be by analysis of covariance, the covariate being the staying time in the 
first experiment. However, one of the basic assumptions underlying the analysis 
of covariance is that the regression coefficients within each class are homo- 
geneous. The hypothesis of homogeneity of regression coefficients was rejected 
for these data, making it inappropriate that the analysis of covariance should 
be presented in detail. It is still interesting to note, however, that in the 
analysis, there were no significant differences between the adjusted mean times. 
The collaborators in Group A, apparently, had no contagious effect on the 
members of that group, and the members of Group C did not stay longer than 
expected from their previous performance. We suspect that two main factors 
may account for this result. In the first place, more importantly, subjects in 
all groups were undoubtedly affected by the leaving norms established in the 
first testing. Secondly, those in Group C were in a fundamentally different 
position from those in the other groups. Having stayed much longer on the 
first occasion (approaching the maximum conceivable time), their frustration 
was perhaps greater, and they could hardly be expected to stay longer than on 
the first occasion. 

b. Leaving Behavior: Experiment 2. The Training College experiment 
confirmed that the initial leavers largely determined the leaving pattern. 
TCI had a mean leaving time of 16.9 minutes with a standard deviation of 
4.8 minutes, whereas TC2 had a mean leaving time of 47.1 minutes with a 
standard deviation of 8.3. The difference in means is highly significant. In 
the event, a person other than one of the collaborators was the initial leaver 


in the former group. 
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с. Word Production: Experiments 1 and 2; It might be argued that a dif- 
ference in staying time could be explained by a difference between the groups 
in the rate of producing words or by a difference in the level of success at it. 
This argument can be checked by looking at the production of correct words 
from STREAM in the different groups. Table 2 gives the means and standard 

/ deviations of (a) the number of correct words produced in the first 10 minutes 
(a time chosen because in no group had any person left before at least 10 
minutes had elapsed), and (2) the total number of correct words produced, 
for all groups. 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE NUMBER OF CORRECT WORDS PRODUCED IN 
FiRsT 10 MINUTES, AND THE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CORRECT WORDS PRODUCED 


ў 1st 10 minutes Total 
Group N Mean SD Mean SD 
A 13 23.2 45 40.2 58 
в 14 26.9 5.8 45.0 99 
Ç 13 25.1 5.7 46.5 4.0 
Control  . 13 25.5 8.8 44.0 10.3 
Water 9 24.0 3.3 44,1 6.6 
TCII 8 24.1 2.5 29.3 54 


_ There is no difference between the six groups in their mean rate of word 
production in the first 10 minutes (F = .42). This indicates that each of the 
groups is attacking the problem similarly during the initial period and working 
at comparable rates. 

There is, however, a significant difference in the mean Total word pro- 
duction (F = 6.4, p < .001). This is not surprising, since members of the 
Training College 1 group had clearly not reached their full potential of words 
before leaving. If a similar hypothesis is tested for the University groups alone, 
a nonsignificant result is obtained (F = .56). Thus there is virtually no 
return for extra time spent on the task, This conclusion is supported by an 
analysis of variance on the mean total number of “ostensible” words (correct 
words plus erroneous words), which for the University groups shows ПО 
significant difference between the means (F = .37). 


C. Parr II: SECOND SERIES 


1. Introduction 


The failure of the collaborators to influence the group at the second testing 
creates a challenge for the explanation of contagion in terms of distributive 
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justice. Consideration of this challenge suggested the design of the second 
series of experiments. "The first testing established a norm, or obligation, to 
stay for roughly the same length of time at the second testing. Meeting this 
obligation would prove rewarding; flouting it would prove costly. Hence, on 
the second occasion, when the collaborators left early, they gained freedom 
from an irksome task, but lost the satisfaction of having done their duty. 
Their overall "profits" were low, perhaps a negative value, in the eyes of the 
remaining members of the group. This means that no injustice is perceived. 
The behavior of the collaborators seems, perhaps, merely strange, inconsistent, 
or perhaps unfair to the experimenter. 

An experiment was designed in which the obligation to remain in the 
situation was systematically varied. The amount of money subjects would 
receive for taking part in the experiment varied in relation to what they 
believed others had previously received. Equity, deprived, and privileged con- 
ditions were created according to whether subjects believed they were receiving 
the same, less, or more than previous subjects. In each of these conditions a 
subject was tested either alone (the Control condition), with one Collaborator 
subject who left early (Single Experimental condition) or in a small group 
of subjects with a collaborator who left early (Group Experimental con- 
dition). 

In the deprived Experimental condition the collaborator who leaves early 
establishes an enormous advantage in the eyes of his naive mate. He gains 
freedom from a boring task, and freedom from an inequitable condition. He 
will certainly be followed quickly. The prediction was (a) that compared 
with the deprived Control subjects, who worked in isolation, the deprived 
Experimental subjects would stay for a much shorter time; and () that this 
difference would be much greater than the equivalent difference in the equity 
condition. Collaborators in the equity conditions establish a smaller advantage 
—release from the boring task alone. 

Collaborator subjects in the privileged condition also obtain release from 
the boring task, but may be perceived by the remaining subjects to incur 
certain costs—e.g., embarrassment and guilt—from betraying the experiment- 
er's trust. Their profits are low, and the injustice they create is, therefore, 
minimal, perhaps “negative.” It was expected (a) that the difference between 
the leaving times of the Control and Experimental privileged subjects would 
be significantly less than the equivalent difference in the equity conditions. In 
addition, (5) it was expected that “negative contagion” might occur in the 
privileged Experimental condition; that is, the subjects would stay for a longer 
period than those subjects in the privileged Control group. Leaving early 
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might appear even more inappropriate and costly to the onlookers than if they 
had been tested in isolation. Far from feeling angry about the collaborator's 
behavior, the privileged subject may feel proud that he is not cast in the same, 
undesirable mould. It was felt that "negative contagion" was particularly 


likely to occur in the Group Experimental condition, where there could be | 
an implicitly shared rejection of the collaborator by the remaining members ' 


of the group. (Studies of attitude change demonstrate a "discrepancy effect" 
whereby, if a subject's own position is sufficiently removed from that adopted 
by a communicator, the subject shifts his position away from that of the 
communicator. ) 


2. Method 


Invitations were sent to a random sample of 210 first-year female under- 
graduates at Nottingham University (excepting students of psychology) asking 
them to take part in an experiment on “processes of word construction.” They 
were told they would be paid, but not how much they would receive. Subjects 
arrived singly at the appointed time, and met the experimenter who showed 
them to a desk in the experimental room. The collaborator, in the Experi- 
mental conditions, was seated at a separate desk. The written instructions 
were basically similar to those used in the Training College experiment, but 
in addition a payment clause was added, varying in the three conditions as 
follows: 

Equity: “You will receive the usual rate of 7s. 6d. for taking part.” 

Deprived: “In previous experiments I have paid subjects 7s. 6d. for par- 
ticipating. Unfortunately, available funds are low at present and I can only 
give you 5/- 

Privileged: “In previous experiments I have paid subjects 7s. 6d. for par- 
ticipating. However, because it is so important to the success of the experiment 
that you really do try to produce all the words you can, the pay for you will 
be 12s. 6d.” 

In the Experimental conditions the collaborator left the room after working 
for 20 minutes. When a subject arrived back at the Experimenter’s room, 
note was taken of the time, from which the total time spent on the task was 
calculated. Each subject was asked to complete a short questionnaire on her 
attitudes towards the experiment, its purpose, and towards taking part again 
in psychology experiments. She was then paid (7/6d. in Equity and Depriyed 
conditions, 12/6d. in the Privileged), the full purpose of the experiment was 
explained, and she was asked not to talk about it to others. 

It had been intended that, in the Control and Single Experimental groups, 
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for every two deprived subjects there would be three equity and six privileged 
subjects. It was assumed that the higher the payment, the more variable would 
be the time spent on the task. For various reasons, these proportions could 
not be strictly maintained. Two collaborators worked equally in all three pay- 
ment conditions, without knowing which condition they were in. In one case 
a subject knew the collaborator, and her results were discarded. 


3. Results 


A postexperimental questionnaire showed that all but two of the subjects 
imputed some kind of linguistic interest to the investigator, mostly on the 
theme of word association. Of the remaining two subjects, one had been in- 
formed of the main purpose by a previous subject, and the other made a good 
guess, The results of these subjects were not used in the analysis. 

Three scales (unpleasant-pleasant, interesting-boring, and just-unjust) were 
used in combination to assess the overall attitude to the situation. Subjects 
liked and valued the experiment highly, and almost without exception said 
they would volunteer for future experiments. The money they thought they 
were to receive affected their attitudes in the way predicted, the Equity 
subjects being most favorable, suffering neither from deprivation, nor from 
noblesse oblige; Deprived subjects were least favorable. There were no sig- 
nificant trends on the “valuable-valueless” scale, nor indeed, on the subjects’ 
estimates of likelihood of volunteering again for psychological experiments. 

Table 3 gives the means and standard deviations of the total staying times 
in the various experimental conditions. The expectations are upheld. The 
differences between the privileged, equity, and deprived groups are very much 
higher in the Collaborator conditions than when subjects are tested singly. 
In the Control (alone) condition, being deprived, equitably treated, or priv- 
ileged makes virtually no difference to the time stayed, whereas the differences 
are marked in the Experimental (collaborator conditions). The collaborator 
has the greatest effect in the deprived condition, in one case reducing the aver- 
age time stayed from 61.7 to 29.8 minutes. The collaborator has least effect, 
as predicted, in the privileged condition. There is, indeed, evidence for “neg- 
ative contagion,” the Control group figure of 66.5 minutes being exceeded 
by more than seven minutes in the Group Experimental condition. Two-way 
analysis of variance demonstrates the significance of this interaction between 
the major variables (F = 3.86, df = 4, p < .01), besides demonstrating 
their highly significant influence (û < .001) taken singly (F = 11.78, and 
12.06 for the Deprivation and Collaborator manipulations respectively). One 
further important aspect of the results is the very low standard deviations 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF STAYING TIMES, WITH ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Singly with In group with 
Alone collaborator collaborator 
Condition N Mean SD N Mean SD N Mean SD 
Deprived 6 61.7 11.0 5 29.8 5.7 5 42.0 43 
Equity 8 63.1 13.3 5 40.6 11.9 4 41.5 13.8 
Privileged 12 66.5 14.2 11 55.6 11.5 6 73.7 12.6 


for the two derived Collaborator groups; there was evidently more marked 
agreement on the attitude towards leaving in the deprived than in the other 
conditions. 

The results on staying-times were roughly paralleled by the word production 
figures. There were no significant trends in the number of errors produced, 
but analysis of variance showed that the collaborator had a significant effect 
on correct word production, by reducing output (F — 5.57, p < .01). 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of these experiments strongly suggest that the occurrence of 
behavioral contagion depended on the relative advantage an initiator’s action 
established over the other members of the group. The greater the advantage, 
the more likely it was that the initiator's action would Prove contagious, in 
line with predictions from Homans’ Principle of distributive justice. A deprived 
group was more likely to respond to an irresponsible (but enviable) example 
than equitably treated or privileged groups. A privileged group, faced with 
identical frustration and Provocation, disdainfully rejected the proffered lead. 
Following another’s enviable example, rejecting it, or Moving away from it 
is predictable from the Principle of distributive justice, which demands that 
Persons in an exchange relationship obtain the same net outcomes. 
Behavioral contagion is a pervasive aspect of social interaction, whose study 
has suffered from being limited to the explanation of crowd behavior, usually 
violent. When people communicate in small groups, work alongside in factories, 


when quizzed informally after the experiment, were almost without exception 
© unaware of being influenced by the collaborator. It is possible, as happened 
with one woman in this experiment, publicly to pass unfavorable judgment 
on the behavior of others ("that's a cheap 12/64, worth"), while adopting, 
unaware, the same behavior oneself, ў 
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Much ingenious inquiry is needed to elucidate the many other evaluations 
and comparisons which govern the unspoken, largely imperceptible contagious 
factor in social exchange. The present experiments have, principally, demon- 
strated the justified following of one who establishes an advantage his invest- 
ments do not warrant; and it has been shown that, in line with predictions 
made from the distributive justice equation, an advantaged group will resist 
such breaches of propriety, even to the extent of imposing additional penalties 
on themselves. Innovations invariably produce such divergent reactions. 
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THE THEME OF AUTHORITY IN SOCIAL 
RELATIONS IN INDIA* 


Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, India 


SUDHIR KAKAR 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Though the concept of authority has yet to be rigorously delineated from 
the related, and often overlapping concepts of power, influence, and leadership, 
there is little doubt as to its overriding importance in the study of social 
relations and its pre-eminence in disciplines ranging from political science to 
organizational theory. The term “authority,” as used here, follows a widely, 
though by no means unanimously, accepted definition of authority being a 
relationship between two individuals, one "superior," the other "subordinate" 
(7). 'This wide definition permits the inclusion of a gamut of authority rela- 
tionships, such as parent-child, teacher-student, and superior-subordinate in 
work, political, and religious organizations. 

Insofar as the phenomenon of authority is more fundamental and more 
ancient than the phenomenon called "state" (1) and the fact that a child's 
earliest experiences of super and subordinacy are within the authority structure 
of a family, authority can be said to have both a phylogeny and an ontogeny. 
There is, however, little agreement as to the influence of the social and 
the individual past—the phylogenetic and ontogenetic aspects of authority— 
on adult behavior in authority relationships. The spectrum of opinion among 
social scientists ranges from those ascribing only a limited influence to the 
past to those who consider the child's early authority experiences within the 
context of the family as the central problem in adult social relations. Indeed, 
Rieff (5) has claimed authority to be Freud's basic problem, neurosis being 
the occasion for examining its vicissitudes. 

Whatever be the merits of the argument relating to the role of the past, 
there is little disagreement as to the influence of the present notions of au- 
thority in a given culture on adult behavior in a superior-subordinate relation- 
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ship. It is perhaps the task of future empirical research to shed more light on 
the specific configuration o£ (а) social past, (^) individual past, and (c) social 

` and institutional present to explain adult behavior in an authority relationship 
in a given culture more adequately. 

This paper is concerned with only one element of the above configuration, 
the social present of authority in the Indian culture. It attempts to analyze 
some of the beliefs, attitudes, and values related to authority in India today 
as reflected in story readers and to demonstrate relationships between certain 
constituents of authority, such as image of superiors and actions of subor- 
dinates, the vicissitudes of obedience, the various sources of authority, the 
telative importance of different authority relationships, etc. 


B. METHOD 


The method used in this study was a content-analysis of story readers which 
are prescribed as textbooks for Indian schools. The use of story readers for 
an analysis of social values has its precedent in the work of McClelland (2) 
who has used such readers in an analysis of value attitudes relating to economic 
development. For the purposes of this study, story readers used as textbooks 
for the teaching of Hindi and English were collected from three Indian 
States: Uttar Pradesh in North India, Maharashtra in West, and Rajasthan 
in Central India. These readers are used for grades V to X of the States’ 
schools and are meant for children between the age levels of 10-11 years to 
16-17 years. The main sources of these stories are the two epics Ramayana 
and Mahabharta and the medieval and contemporary periods of Indian history. 
Many of the stories are thus common to the three States. A total of 31 stories 
depicting authority situations were analyzed according to the following scheme: 
type of relationship, main source of authority, supporting source, image of 
‘superior, means of enforcement, conflicts in obedience, degree of conflict, and 
subordinate action.” 

The use of the content-analysis is illustrated by the following example, а 
very well known story from the Mahabharata which is repeated in many of 
the Hindi and English readers. The following version is taken from an En- 
glish prose reader for ninth and tenth grades of schools in Uttar Pradesh (6). 

Many princes came to Drona eager to become his pupils and among 
them was a prince named Ekalavya, son of the King of the Nishadas, 
a very low tribe. Drona refused to take Ekalavya as his pupil, as he 


might only teach the science of arms—which included the use of mantras 
and the control of thought—to those who by their lives earned the reward 


2 The detailed definition of these categories and the various contents comprising 
them can be obtained by writing directly to the author or by ordering Document 01330 
from CCMIC-NAPS, 909 3rd Ave., N. Ү. 10022 ($2.00, microfiche; $5.00, photocopies): 
See also, Table 1 where the contents are listed. 
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of being born into the higher castes. Ekalavya was not angry at this re- 
pulse, but touching Drona’s feet reverently, he went to the forest. There 
he made a clay image of Drona, worshipping it as his teacher, and 
practised before it the use of arms. He gained great skill by his reverence 
for the teacher and his devotion to his purpose; and one day, when the 
princes were in the wood, he astonished them with a striking proof of 
his mastery of the bow. The princes related to Drona what they had 
seen, and Drona went with Arjun to the wood. Ekalavya, seeing him 
coming, went to meet him, touched his feet, and stood before him, re- 
spectfully waiting for his commands. ‘Then said Drona: “If, O hero, thou 
art really my pupil, give me my fee.” Then Ekalavya offered to give him 
anything he possessed, “for there is nothing that one may not give to 
one’s preceptor.” “Ekalavya,” answered Drona, “if thou art really intent 
on making me a gift, I should, then, like to have the thumb of thy right 
hand.” Hearing these cruel words of Drona, who has asked him of his 
thumb as his tuition fee, Ekalavya, ever devoted to duty and desirous also 
of keeping his promise, with a cheerful face and an unafllicted heart, cut 
off without ado his thumb, and gave it unto Drona, You may think it was a 
hard and cruel demand that Drona made, but a very important lesson 
underlies it. A man is born according to his past thoughts and actions, 
and his body is part of his Karma. He must not forcibly snatch at ad- 
vantages denied to him by his physical condition, but must patiently wear 
his disabilities till he has worn them out, and the way opens before him. 
Ekalavya would not wait. He resolutely grasped the fruit that to him was 
forbidden, the body that had sinned had to pay its debt. But the love for 
his teacher with which his young heart was filled, his patience, his resolute 
will—all these were working for him on the higher planes, and assuring 
to him a future of success even in the physical world. 


The story related above was coded as follows: type of relationship—ed- 
ucational; main source of authority—traditional-moral; supporting source— 
person; image of superior—assertive; means of enforcement—arousal of guilt 
(for failure to do one’s duty as a student) ; conflict in obedience—somatic 
deprivation; degree of conflict—low; subordinate action—acceptance without 
questioning. The same procedure was followed in the coding of other stories 
and the results tabulated. The coding of the stories, carried out independently 
by another judge, found complete agreement in six of the eight categories. 

In the category, type of relationship, there was complete agreement in 87.5 
percent of the cases, while in the category means enforcement, there was 
complete agreement in 75 percent of the cases. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Type of Relationship 


The large number of stories involving a familial authority relationship 
(54.8 percent) may attest to the importance of the family in Indian society 
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(see Table 1). However, by themselves the frequencies of different types of 
relationships do not necessarily reflect the relative importance of the different 
authority relationships for an individual subordinate who at any one time is 
likely to be a member of more than one such system. To find a ranking order, 
in decreasing degree of importance, stories which show a superego conflict 
(category VI, content 3) in the subordinate between obedience to two dif- 
ferent orders—e.g., obedience to the familial order, conflicting with obedience 
to the political order—would have to be further analyzed to see which one 
of the two relationships is more important to the subordinate. There were, 
however, only six stories involving such conflicting demands made on the 
individual. The sample was thus too small to make any further analysis 
fruitful. 


2. Sources of Authority 


The chief source of authority is the traditional-moral which occurs in 84 
percent of the cases. This is perhaps due to the great influence of the concept 
of dharma on social relations in India. Dharma, the Hindu counterpart of 
traditional-moral, is a philosophical-ethical concept which has been elaborated 
over centuries of Hindu tradition. Dharma, prescribes the duties and mode of 
conduct at different stages of the human life cycle and in most conceivable 
situations of social interaction. Thus, for example, in the Hindu tradition, 
the duties of a subject towards a ruler are determined by the “unchanging” 
dharma of the subjects (Prajadharma) and not by the person, competence, 
or the rational-legal aspects of the ruler’s authority, a view which has been 
expressed in the Mahabharta and quoted by Prabhu: “Neither the state nor 
the king, neither the mace nor the mace-bearer govern the people; it is only 
by dharma that people secure mutual protection” (3, p. 73). The traditional- 
moral base is often supported by the person of the superior, which is the chief 
supporting source, occurring in 42 percent of the stories analyzed. 


3. Image of Superior 


The most interesting finding here is the fact that there is not a single case 
in which a superior has been depicted as permissive and relatively equalitarian 
in the fraternal mode, a form of superordinacy held to be the ideal one in 
much of the Western culture. The image of the superior in all stories is 
modelled on one of the parental modes, the paternal image of assertion and 
control, 42 percent or the maternal image of nurturance and support in 58 
percent of cases. 
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TABLE 1 
CONTENT ANALYSIS OF STORIES DEPICTING SITUATIONS OF AUTHORITY 
(М = No. of stories — 31) 


Content N Percent 
1. Type of Relationship 
1. Familial 17 54.8 
2. Educational 4 13.0 
3. Religious 2 6.4 
4. Social 3 9.0 
5. Political 5 16.1 
IL Main Source of Authority 
1. Traditional-Moral 26 84.0 
2. Rational-Legal 2 64 
3. Competence 0 0.0 
4. Person 3 9.7 
III. Supporting Source Authority 
1. Traditional-Moral 2 64 
2. Rational-Legal 3 9.7 
3. Competence — 0.0 
4. Person 13 42.0 
5. Unclear 13 42.0 
IV. Image of Superior 
1. Assertive 13 42.0 
2. Nurturant 18 58.0 
3. Permissive 0 0.0 
V. Means of Enforcement 
1. Material Rewards 1 3.2 
2. Physical Punishment 6 19.3 
3. Emotional Rewards 12 38.6 
4. Emotional Punishment 1 3.2 
5. Arousal of Guilt 10 32.2 
6. Unclear 1 3.2 
VI. Conflicts in Obedience 
1. Somatic deprivation 12 38.6 
2. Ego interests 10 32.2 
3. Superego Conflict 6 19.3 
4. No Conflict 3 9.7 
VII. Degree of Conflict 
1. High 11 35.5 
2. Low 16 52.0 
3. None or unclear 4 12.8 
VIII. Subordinate Action 
1. Anticipation 13 42.0 
2. Acceptance: 
a) Without conscious 
questioning 10 32.2 
b) After conscious 
questioning 2 64 
3. Modification and Evasion 2 64 
4. Rejection 4 12.8 
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4. Means of Enforcement 


The two chief means of exacting obedience to the superior’s wishes are 
the arousal of guilt (32 percent) and the promise of emotional rewards (38 
percent). Material rewards, physical punishment, and emotional punishment, 
such as rejection and shaming, are rarely employed. If one follows the widely 
held distinction between “shame” and “guilt” cultures, then this analysis gives 
some grounds for including the Indian culture in the latter category—in 
contrast to the Chinese, which is more of a “shame” culture (4). 


5. Subordinate Action 


In most situations of authority (74.2 percent), the subordinate acts either 
to anticipate and carry out the superior’s wishes or to accept the superior’s 
orders without conscious questioning. Evasion or an open defiance of superior's 
wishes are rare indeed. 

A further analysis of the interrelationship between these findings and a 
theoretical discussion regarding their significance is essential to understand the 
role of authority in Indian social relations. We might start with the question : 
What explains "active submission" (anticipated action and acceptance with- 
out conscious questioning) to superiors in such a large number of cases? 

Though the traditional-moral source is the most predominant and is the 
source of authority in 84 percent of the cases, it is not found to be signif- 
icantly related to either acceptance or defiance of authority. This is because 
in both the cases of obedience (anticipation and acceptance without conscious 
questioning—category VIII, content 1, 2a) and disobedience (category VIII, 
content 2b, 3, 4), the traditional-moral source provided the base in 87 percent 
and 75 percent of the cases respectively. The chi-square test did not indicate 
any significant relationship between obedience/disobedience and this source of 
authority (x? = .62, df = 1, p > .20). Our findings show that the means 
of enforcement play a very significant role in determining defiance or obedience 
to authority. For while rewards and punishment provide “reinforcement” and 
“extinction” to behavior, the traditional-moral source provides only a norm 
or standard of behavior to an individual. When we compared obedience with 
means of enforcement, it was found that in 21 out of 22 cases (95 percent), 
obedience was related to “emotional rewards” or “arousal of guilt”; while in 
the cases of varying degrees of disobedience, five out of eight (62 percent) 
were related to “physical punishment,” threatened or actual. A very significant 
relationship existed between obedience and defiance on the one hand and 
emotional rewards, guilt, and physical punishment on the other (y? — 17.31, 
df = 1, ? < .001). We may therefore conclude that what determines the 
acceptance and unacceptance of authority in the Indian context is the means 
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of enforcement: regulation of behavior by system of emotional rewards and 
arousal of guilt leading to its acceptance; regulation by physical punishment 
to its defiance. This appears to be consistent with the known principles of 
learning. 

Since physical punishment is related to defiance and emotional rewards to 
acceptance of authority, it implies that "nurturant" superiors would exact 
greater obedience than “assertive” ones, since the former are more likely to 
regulate behavior by emotional rewards and the latter by punitive means, This 
is in fact borne out by our findings. When the cases of obedience were divided 
under the two contents of images of superior, it was found that in 78 percent 
of the cases, obedience fell under “nurturant,” while in case of disobedience, 
all 100 percent of the cases were related to the image of the superior being 
an “assertive” one. Thus a highly significant relationship was established be- 
tween obedience and the image of superior (x? = 14.96, df = 1, p < .001). 


` The obedience of subordinates therefore, at least in Indian context, is obtained 


by nurturant authority figures far more easily in exchange of emotional re- 
wards (and guilt arousal) than by “assertives” who inflict physical punish- 
ment on subordinates to “bring them into line.” The disobedience to the 
assertive superior has, however, some consequences for the personality structure 


of the subordinate. 


6. Conflicts in Obedience 


The comparison of “high” and “low” degrees of conflict with the image 
of superiors indicated that out of 11 cases of high conflict eight, or 73 percent, 
fell under the “assertive” content and out of 16 cases of low conflict 13 or 
81 percent under the "nurturant" content. This relationship also turned out 
to be statistically significant (x? = 7.88, df = 1, p < .01). Since “assertives’> 
obtain much less obedience as compared to “nurturants,” these findings show 
that defiance of authority by the subordinate is accompanied by a personal 
conflict within him. The complex relationship of conflict and obedience on the 
one hand and image of superior on the other can now be stated as follows: 

1. Low degree of conflict, accompanying most obedience on part of subor- 
dinates, is commanded by “nurturant” authority figures. 

2. High degree of conflict, accompanying least obedience on part of subor- 
dinates, is commanded by “assertive” authority figures. 


D. IMPLICATIONS 


In the introduction to this study we postulated the behavior in a superior- 
subordinate relationship to be influenced by the view of authority held in that 
particular culture, We further maintained that the amount of this influence 
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could not be ascertained in case of a given relationship without a consideration 
of the developmental past (in terms of childhood experiences with authority) 
and the present institutional reality. Insofar as school textbooks can be said 
to represent the present social notions of authority, at least in an ideal, model 
sense, then the findings of this study can serve as hypotheses for a study of 
institutional authority (especially in political and work organizations) in India. 
‘These hypotheses would maintain that the predominance of the system of 
emotional rewards and arousal of guilt as means of enforcement which are 
closely related to the active submission of subordinates would perhaps lead to 
the development of individuals with strong and enduring need for dependency 
as a part of their core personality. This active submission, without a high 
degree of conflict in the subordinate, is most likely to be commanded by a 
supervisory style which can be termed as nurturant. 


E. SUMMARY 


Thirty-one stories, depicting situations of authority, were collected from 
three Indian States and their contents analyzed according to the following 
categories: I. Type of Relationship, II. Main Source of Authority, III. Sup- 
porting Source, IV. Image of Superior, V. Means of Enforcement, VI. Con- 
flicts in Obedience, VII. Degree of Conflict, and VIII. Subordinate Action, 
and their results tabulated. 

"The findings indicate that the most dominant authority theme in the story 
readers pertains to authority in family situations. The main source of the 
authority which conditions its acceptance is traditional-moral; the rational- 
legal, person, and competence being conspicuous by their relative insignificance. 
An interesting finding is that of the image of the superior as portrayed in 
these story readers, which in 100 percent of the cases is that of an autocrát 
—either assertive or nurturant, and that these authority figures enforce their 
authority primarily by providing emotional rewards to, and arousing guilt 
in the subordinate individual. Finally, in a very large number of cases, the 


acceptance of authority is so complete that it takes the form of active sub- 
mission. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Stereotypes as both a consequence and a predictor of behavior have been a 
basic part of the social science literature since Lippmann (40) coined the term, 
Lippmann recognized stereotypes as part of a simplifying mechanism to handle 
the “real environment (which) is altogether too big, too complex, and too 
fleeting for direct acquaintance” (40, p. 16). A man’s actions are not based 
on “direct and certain knowledge, but on pictures made by himself or given 
to him” (40, p. 25). It is “the way in which the world is imagined (that) 
determines at any particular moment what men will do” (40, p. 23). Thus, 
we react, not to the real world, but to our reconstruction of it—‘‘the pictures 
in our heads” (40, p. 1). 

Although the literature on stereotypes is fairly voluminous, up until the 
present time no paper summarizing this literature has appeared. Even so, it is 
increasingly clear that the utility of the concept and its meaningfulness as a 
key variable in any theory of prejudice, or for that matter attitudinal behavior, 
is great. The purpose of this paper is to summarize the literature focusing 
primarily upon ethnic group stereotypes, and to show the importance of stereo- 
types in the study of behavior. 

Most of the studies included in this review have used American college 
students as their sample; this sample is not representative of the population 
to which these results are usually extended. This unrepresentative sampling 
is likely to prove serious, if, as we hypothesize, stereotypes are essentially 
linguistic behaviors which vary with social class, and with nationality. 

In recent times stereotype has come to mean a “category that singles out 
an individual as sharing assumed characteristics on the basis of his group 
membership” (86, p. 80-81). Although limited to responses to individuals, 
this use of stereotype retains Lippmann’s original idea that we react to the 
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stereotype of the object and not to the object itself. The categorical nature of 
the stereotyped responses, attributing certain characteristics on the basis of 
group membership, has received empirical verification in a wide range of forms, 
Secord (67, 69) found that photographs of Negroes identified as Negro by Ss 
were stereotyped as lazy, dishonest, stupid, and superstitious, more frequently 
than those photographs of Negroes not identified as Negro by the white Ss. 
For those photographs identified as Negro there was no decrease in stereo- 
typing from the most Negroid looking to the most Caucasian looking photo- 
graphs; that is, once a photograph is identified as Negro the stereotype traits 
are elicited. Members of ethnic groups were rated as being more similar on 
traits included in their stereotype than on traits not included in their stereo- 
type (81). Thus, once a person is identified as belonging to a minority group 
(ie., stereotyped), he is automatically given the presumed characteristics of 
that group. This would imply that the function of naming an object auto- 
matically results in the individual’s social experience attaching a whole com- 
plement of attributes to the name of the object. 

The purpose of stereotype research is to investigate the picture or cognitive 
structure that we act upon as if it were real. Although not necessarily геа] 
groups, stereotypes are part of the social reality with which we must deal. 
Implicit in our use of stereotype is the old conception of W. I, Thomas that 
if a situation is defined as teal, then it is real in its consequences, 


B. TECHNIQUES 


The majority of Stereotype studies have used one of three techniques: the 
adjective checklist, ratings of photographs, or ratings of statements. 
The adjective checklist as a measure of stereotype was developed by Katz 


types without arbitrarily 


limiting the description. Ehrlich and Rinehart (25) used a free association 
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technique asking for traits characteristic of the group. Lists have been derived 
from free responses to the names of ethnic groups (10, 18, 61, 76, 77, 80, 87). 
McNeil (45, 52) used a sentence completion technique. Bjerstedt (11) asked 
children attending international youth camps to write stories involving four 
nationalities. Tajfel, Sheikh, and Gardner (81) had members of an ethnic 
group in a dyadic situation rated on various traits. Personality inventories 
have also been used (14, 19, 31). 

The second major technique, photographs, has been used in three basic ways. 
In the first situation, photographs are matched by Ss with labels. For example 
if a photograph of a man with a string tie is matched with label “U.S. Sen- 
ator,” then this picture can be considered a stereotype of a U.S. Senator 
(29, 41, 57). Second, photographs have been rated on a like-dislike scale by 
Ss and then rated a second time with labels (e.g., Jewish or Italian surnames) 
attached to the photographs (55). In the third variant, the photographs, 
usually identifiable as belonging to members of an ethnic group, are rated on 
a list of attributes (39, 44, 67, 69). If the photographs of one group, such as 
Negroes, are rated as possessing a trait that the other group does not, such 
as dishonest, then dishonest can be considered as a stereotyped trait of that 
group. This use of photographs is the best because it allows the most latitude 
jn determining the content of the stereotype. 

'The third major technique involves the rating of statements as to whether 
or not they are characteristic of the group (24, 58, 83). If sufficient numbers 
of agreements to a statement are found, then the statement is regarded as part 
of a stereotype. 

In most of the techniques described above, no information, except basic data 
necessary to identify the group in question, is given. With less information 
available, greater reliance is placed on stereotypes (1, 59). 

When only the stereotype itself is the object of the study, the ambiguous 
situation becomes the preferred method of study. When the effect of stereotypes 
on judgment is the object of the study, the quantity of information about the 
object to be judged should be varied. The effect on stereotypes of varying the 
amount of information has received little study. Valuable work in this area 
could be done by adopting an information processing paradigm. Stereotypes 
are likely to be most influential when the amount of information is either very 
low or very high (65). 


C. THE Dimensions OF STEREOTYPES 


The dimensions proposed by Edwards (22, 23) remain the most viable 
framework for a discussion of stereotypes. Edwards’ four dimensions are con- 
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tent, the traits making up the stereotype; uniformity, the agreement on the 
assignment of traits; direction, the favorableness-unfavorableness of a stereo- 
type; and intensity, the degree of favorableness-unfavorableness of a response. 


1. Content 


Content, as discussed here, includes mainly the traits taken from checklists 
and from lists of statements, Other techniques of eliciting stereotype content 
are less successful (e.g, photographs) and are covered only in passing. 

Content covers only the traits attributed to an ethnic group. The frequency 
with which a trait may be attributed to a group is not considered. "Thus, it 
is possible that a trait may be considered very characteristic of a group (і.е, 
high uniformity) at one time and less so at a later time, and be considered 
part of the stereotype content both times. 

The content of stereotypes has displayed a remarkable stability. Katz and 
Braly (36) demonstrated the traits associated with each of 10 ethnic groups. 
The traits assigned to the Jews (shrewd, mercenary, industrious, grasping, 
intelligent, and ambitious) in 1932 were strikingly similar to those found by 
Ehrlich and Rinehart (25) using the free association technique. Gilbert (30) 
replicating the Katz and Braly study found the content of all stereotypes 
relatively unchanged after 18 years. The Japanese, the Germans, and the 
Chinese were three exceptions to this stability. (а) The Japanese stereotype 
changed from a favorable image in 1940 (66) of intelligent, industrious, and 
Progressive to a negative image in 1950 (30) of imitative, sly, treacherous, 
and extremely: nationalistic; (b) The German stereotype in 1950. included 
aggressive, arrogant, and extremely nationalistic.(c) The Chinese in 1950 
(30) were seen as tradition loving, and loyal to family ties with the 1932 (36) 
negative traits of superstitious and sly declining sharply, 

The constellation of traits 
Meenes (46) gave Ss a 10-year-old list of stereotypes without identifying their 


The changes noted in the stereotypes of the Japanese, Germans) and the 
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Chinese occurred mainly during W. W. 11 (46, 66). Seago (66), in а series 
of studies, found in November of 1941 that the Japanese stereotype consisted 
of courteous, ambitious, tradition loving, with aggressive being the only trait 
е reflecting the Japanese war activity on the mainland of Asia. After Pearl 
Harbor, the traits deceitful, treacherous, sly, and extremely nationalistic pre- 
dominated, with courteous and ambitious disappearing. Meenes (46) observed 
a similar shift. 

Seago (66) found the German stereotype before the declaration of war 
similar to that of Katz and Braly (36): scientifically minded, industrious, 
extremely nationalistic, and stolid. The German stereotype seems not to have 
been affected by the German capture of Europe and the bombing of Great 
Britain. After the declaration of war by the U.S., aggressive, cruel, and 
arrogant were added (66). Similar changes were found by Meenes (46). 
Schoenfield (64) noted similar changes in late December of 1941. 


2. Learning of Stereotypes 


Only one study sheds light on the learning of stereotypes. Blake and Dennis 
(12), using a cross-section of school grades, found that the traits in white 
children’s stereotypes of Negroes changed with age until reaching a stable con- 
tent similar to that of adult stereotypes by the 10th and 11th grade, The traits 
cheerful, feelings easily hurt, easy going, and happy-go-lucky were attributed 
to whites in the 4th to the 5th grades, but were predominately attributed to 
Negroes by the 10th and the 11th grades. The traits cruel, flashy clothes, and 
selfish were attributed to whites by the 10th and 11th grades. 

It is proposed that the young white child acquires first of all a generally 
unfavorable attitude toward the Negro, which makes him unwilling to 
attribute to the Negro any “good” traits. With increasing age and experi- 
ence, the child gradually learns to apply the adult stereotypes, a few of 
which are complimentary (12, p. 531). : 


Other investigators of children's stereotypes, notably Zeligs, have taken only 
samples from one age group rather than a cross-section, and thus have not 
added any information on the development of stereotypes (47, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95). 


3. Uniformity 


Uniformity has been measured in two ways. Katz and Braly (36) used 
the least number of traits required to include one half of the possible selections 
—5 traits X 100 Ss = 500 possible selections (10, 64, 80, 87). If there 
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were perfect agreement on the selection of the five most characteristic traits, 
2.5 traits would be the smallest number of traits needed to include one half 
the possible selections, If there were perfect disagreement or chance selection 
of traits, 42 traits would be needed to include one half the selections, This 
measure of uniformity covers the relatedness of the total cluster of traits. 
Schoenfield (64), using instructions to mark those traits useful in describing 
ethnic groups in general, produced a uniformity of response far beyond that 
of chance. This marked preference for certain traits renders invalid the assump- 
tion of rectangular probability of trait selection, 

The second measure of uniformity is the frequency of the individual traits 
assigned to a group. This may be thought of as the importance of a term to 
the stereotype. Most of the studies have used the frequency of the individual 
traits assigned to a group as the measure of uniformity. 

Gilbert (30), replicating the Katz and Braly study (36), found less uni- 
formity with both measures among Princeton students than had Katz and 
Braly 18 years before. Gilbert Suggested that the fading of the stereotyped 
image was due to social science teaching, to heterogeneity of the sample, and 


and Dennis (12) study seems to indicate this, then, our reluctant students 


are aware of the common Stereotypes, but are unwilling to admit personal 
belief in them. 


in assigning labels (Businessman, U.S, Senator, 
of photographs than did a group of Dartmouth 
licating Rice’s study, failed to find a greater u 
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than students; he suggested that Rice's group of Vermont Grange members 
were a more homogeneous group than his group of businessmen. Edwards (23) 
found that Communist and non-Communist displayed equally high uniformity 
in stereotyping disapproved Fascism and somewhat less uniformity in stereo- 
typing approved Democracy. Edward's results suggest that it is not the homo- 
geneity of the group itself that is important, but rather it is the homogeneity 
of the attitude toward the stereotyped group. 

'The work done in group dynamics provides an explanation for the homo- 
geneity of attitudes toward stereotyped groups (27). In the case of Rice's 
Vermont Grange members it is to be expected that they would share a ho- 
mogeneous set of attitudes; discrepancies within the group would be reduced 
by the tendency toward a reference group norm. Litterer's businessmen were 
not as cohesive a group as the Grange members and, hence, not subject to the 
same degree of pressure towards a reference group norm among themselves. 
The students in Litterer's study, although a less cohesive group than the 
Grange members, were subject to a weak but effective reference group norm. 


4. Intensity 


This dimension can be determined either from the stereotype itself, or 
separately from the stereotype. Intensity can be determined from the stereo- 
type by a social desirability rating of the traits (37, 61, 88) or separately by 
a favorability ranking of ethnic groups (37, 64, 80). 

Katz and Braly (37) found that the ranking of national preference was 
very similar to the ranking from the social desirability ratings of the traits. 
Analysis of Katz and Braly’s data with the use of a Spearman rank order 
yielded coefficients of .89 and .95 for the two national preference rankings 
and a ranking derived from social desirability rating of the individual traits. 

Another method of determining the intensity of stereotypes is to ask for 
an independent rating of favorability-unfavorability for each group (61, 64). 
Intensity was originally conceived by Edwards (22, 23) in terms of the 
different degrees of reaction to a stereotype. Intensity, however, has been used 
more in terms of what groups are liked and disliked. 

Since it has been shown that both high- and low-prejudiced individuals 
hold stereotypes, but the high-prejudice individuals are more likely to hold 
more intense stereotypes (5, 34, 61, 67), it seems likely that the intensity is 
a consequence of individual attitude, rather than an inherent characteristic of 
stereotypes themselves. Eysenck and Crown (26) found that individuals high 
and low on anti-Semitism agreed on the ratings of statements as to degree of 
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prejudice expressed towards Jews. This agreement shows that knowledge of 
attitudes is widespread, but that intensity depends on individual factors. One 
of the studies demonstrating the factor of individual intensity found that high 
authoritarians could not hold intense stereotypes simultaneously for two groups 
while low and medium authoritarians could (5, 10). 


5. Direction 


As in the case of intensity, direction can be determined from the stereotype 
terms (ie. having more or less favorable terms) or from separate ratings of 
each stereotyped group. Under direction, studies using rankings of ethnic 
preference are also included. Although not directly comparable to studies using 
direction, preference ranking can serve as a rough estimate of intensity and 
direction. Studies of direction show that once an object is associated with a 
stereotype, the object is regarded as being in the same direction as the stereo- 
type. The pairing of an author previously rated as unfavorable and a literary 
passage rated as favorable resulted in the author's acting as a stereotype and 
consequently in an unfavorable rating of the passage (72). Similarly Stagner 
(78, 79) found that Ss would respond favorably to unlabeled Fascist prin- 
ciples, although they had responded in a categorically unfavorable direction 
to the principles when they were labeled as Fascist, 


D. IwTERRELATIONSHIPS or Dimensions 


Up to this Point in the paper we have covered only briefly the findings on 


1. Uniformity to Direction 


_Edwards (23) originally hypothesized that uniformity would vary with 


I€ were two stereotypes of 


Katz and Braly compared their findings on uniformity with other inves- 


| 
| 
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tigators’ work оп expression of prejudice and concluded “that the definiteness 
(uniformity) of the stereotyped picture of a race has little relation to the 
prejudices exhibited against that race" (37, p. 289). They pointed to the 
Negro and Turk as two of the most disliked groups but having widely dif- 
ferent uniformities. Our computation of the rank order correlation of Katz 
and Braly's results on uniformity (22) and the results on national preference 
(23) yield a coefficient of .07. Schoenfield (64) found no relationship between 
uniformity and direction for his stereotypes. — 

"Taft (80), using a ranking of ethnic preference, found a high correlation 
with uniformity. However, when familiarity was partialled out, the correla- 
tion between uniformity and national preference was virtually zero. If famil- 
iarity is the important variable in relation to uniformity, then the negative 
results of Katz and Braly are understandable. Turks and Negroes are not 
equally familiar in the culture and, hence, do not have equally uniform stereo- 
types. 

Vinacke (88), using the percent agreement on individual terms, noted that 
ethnic groups rated as "good" received traits of higher uniformity than those 
rated as either “bad” or "neutral." His results are not comparable with those 
of the other studies. 

Edwards (23) states his hypothesis such that the uniformity of a stereotype 
is in question, not the uniformity of a number of stereotypes as Schoenfield 
suggests. "Thus, the work of Katz and Braly (36), Schoenfield (64), Taft 
(80), and Vinacke (88) do not bear on Edwards' hypothesis. From Edwards’ 
(22, 23) results, it does not seem likely to have groups of subjects with 
strongly different direction without having different content. Different content 
indicates that the meaning of the stereotype is not the same for the groups of 
different direction. One may also Бе able to recognize a stereotype without 
believing that it is descriptive of the group in question. That is, one may be 
able to recognize the stereotype of a Negro without believing it is descriptive 
of Negroes in general, 

In order to provide a test of Edwards’ hypothesis it would be necessary to 
use subjects with opposite direction and similar content to an ethnic group. 
If the groups are not opposite in direction, the results will be ambiguous or 
bear on the relationship of intensity to uniformity, but not on the relation- 
ship of uniformity to direction. 

Edwards’ (22) finding of different content for Communist and non-Com- 
munist subjects and different content in relation to approval and disapproval. 
of Socialism (23) suggest that opposite direction in relation to an ethnic group 
produces differences in content. This difference in content makes the inves- 
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tigation of the relationship of uniformity to direction impossible. The relation- 
ship of direction to content will be reviewed in the next section. 


2. Content to Direction 


Edwards hypothesized that 


While two groups may respond in opposite directions to a concept and 
still show equal uniformity and intensity of response, one may expect to 
find significant qualitative differences (differences in content) in the re- 
sponses of the two groups (23, p. 570). 


Using a list of 30 items relating to Socialism, Democracy, and Fascism, 
Edwards found that those who disapproved of Socialism had checked different 
items as characteristic of both Democracy and Socialism than did those who 
approved of Socialism. 


term “Communism” means something different to those who favor it than 
it does to those who are opposed to it, Edwards tentatively concluded that 
content was related to direction citing the differences in content for the stereo- 
type of Socialism. Since all groups approved of Democracy, the differences in 
content for Democracy suggest that direction is not the only variable producing 
differences in content, Intensity may also play a role in differences in content. 


stereotype. aits making up a 


Shortly after the outbreak of World War II 


had not changed, but п the content of stereotypes 


ew terms had been added to the traditional stereotypes. 
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The addition of new and affect laden terms was especially marked in the case 
of the Japanese (64). As in the learning of stereotypes, stereotype content is 
the result of the favorability or unfavorability of a group, not vice versa. 

Osgood (48) found that terms meaning different things tended toward 
“mutual congruence” when they were paired together. Thus, there is support 
for Saenger and Flowerman’s contention that the context in which traits are 
placed may alter their meaning. 

Groups high and low on anti-Semitism ranked statements of prejudice 
towards Jews in the same order (26). This would seem to indicate that sub- 
jects may be aware of stereotypes, but not believe that they are descriptive of 
the group being stereotyped. 

In summary, there is evidence for the contention that the content of stereo- 
types is different for groups of subjects with different direction. The difference 
in content may not manifest itself in a totally different set of terms, but may 
manifest itself through the effects of contextual differences in the cluster of 
terms making up the stereotype. 


3. Uniformity to Intensity 


Edwards (23) hypothesized that greater intensity of an attitude toward a 
concept of government would result in a greater uniformity of stereotyping. 
He demonstrated this relationship by showing that a group which approved of 
Socialism and a group which disapproved of Socialism had more uniform 
stereotype of Socialism than did a group which was neutral towards Socialism. 
'The content of the Socialism stereotype was different for the two groups of 
subjects ; however, the relationship of intensity and uniformity does not depend 
on similarity of content. Although all three groups of subjects approved of 
democracy, there were variations in the degree. For democracy the more intense 
the approval, the more uniform the stereotype. 

Schoenfield (64) mistakenly interpreted Edwards’ hypothesis as applying to 
stereotypes of several groups, rather than within the stereotypes of a single 
group. Schoenfield failed to find a uniformity-intensity relationship among 
stereotypes. Edwards' hypothesis in its original form has, however, received 
support. Saenger and Flowerman (61) found that high anti-Semitic individuals 
were more uniform in assigning stereotype traits to Jews than were low anti- 
Semitic individuals. High-prejudiced individuals assigned more stereotyped 
terms to Negroes than did low-prejudiced individuals (68). Thus, within 
a stereotype greater intensity is directly related to greater uniformity. 

The relationships reviewed above could be summarized as follows: The 
name of an ethnic group means a different thing to people who dislike them 
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than it does to people who do not. The more one likes, or dislikes a group, 
the more definite meaning the stereotype assumes. It would seem as if most 
people in our culture know the meaning of a stereotype, even though they 
may not agree with the description supplied by the stereotype. 


4, Familiarity to Direction 


Schoenfield (64) first investigated the relation of familiarity to direction. 
Gaging familiarity from a ranking of which groups the subjects were most 
"familiar with," Schoenfield found "some tendency for greater familiarity to 
be associated with positive direction, and lesser familiarity to be associated 
with the negative direction" (64, p. 52). Schoenfield's ranking placed in 
descending familiarity ; Americans, Jews, Englishmen, Germans, Irish, Negroes, 
Italians, Chinese, Japanese, Turks. The vagueness of the criterion for famil- 
iarity may have produced the ranking. Familiarity may have been interpreted 
either as familiarity with attitudes about the group or as familiarity with the 
group itself. 

"Taft, using Australian students, asked for familiarity “obtained both by 
personal contact and by general knowledge obtained through the spoken and 
written word” (80, p, 182). Familiarity in this case seems to be based on 
familiarity with the attitudes toward the group as much as with the group 
itself, Taft found that there was a significant relationship between greater 
familiarity and a ranking of national preference, Since Taft’s list contains a 
wide range of nationalities, the result may be interpreted in terms of famil- 
iarity to direction, Reigrotski and Anderson (56) found that personal contact 
with other countries (having visited the Country, knowing friends in that 
Country, and speaking the language) was associated with more favorable traits 
being attributed to the other country. 

In sum, there is evidence of a tendency for high familiarity to be associated 


with positive direction, and low familiarity to be associated with negative 
direction. 


Schoenfield (64) tentatively concluded that the "relation is ej i 
linear or discontinuous and reveals that extreme RB 
either extreme of uniformity, while the greatest familiari: i 
medium uniformity" (64, p. 52). Taft (80) and Vinack 
the more familiar groups had more uniform ster M dat 


groups had less uniform stereotypes, The outbreak of 
may have had some unusual effects on the uniform; Ee 
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field's familiarity ranking with the uniformity results of Katz and Braly (36) 
and of Gilbert (30). Both comparisons are positive, and one is significant. 
Because the meaning of familiarity may either be contact with individuals or 
contact with attitudes, the’ results are not as clear as опе might wish. The 
general trend of the results seems to indicate that greater familiarity is as- 
sociated with greater uniformity. 

The example of the Negro in the South suggests that in contact with indi- 
viduals it is the quality of the contact rather than the quantity of the contact 
that is the important consideration in familiarity. Although this example may 
not be obvious to those outside the South, the patterns of interaction with the 
Negro are structured to produce, Ralph Ellison’s phrase, “ап invisible man." 

Saenger and Flowerman (61) found that high contact (having Jewish 
friends) reduced the uniformity of stereotype traits, and decreased prejudice 
more than medium contact. Medium contact decreased stereotype uniformity 
more than low contact. Thus, while medium contact decreases the uniformity 
of stereotypes, it does not decrease prejudice. 

Familiarity with Italians produced a different picture. Low contact with 
Italians, either by having a few Italian friends or having lived on the block, 
did not reduce the uniformity of stereotype traits. Moderate contact, having 
lived on the same block and having had a few Italian friends, increased 
willingness to admit Italians to fraternities and sororities, but did not reduce 
stereotype uniformity. High contact, having more Italian friends, decreased 
the willingness to admit Italians to fraternities and sororities, but did not 
reduce uniformity. In sum, moderate individual contact with Italians leads to 
a slight reduction of hostility and no reduction of uniformity. Increased con- 
tact with Italians leads to an increase of hostility and stereotype uniformity. 

The difference in results for the effect of personal familiarity with Italians 
and Jews on uniformity presents no clear-cut answers. Saenger and Flowerman 
(61) suggested that the Italians perhaps were not yet assimilated into the 
American culture and hence the increase in hostility was the result of a cultural 
clash. If this is a case of cultural dissimilarity, then increased contact with 
dissimilar groups may not reduce uniformity of stereotyping, but rather in- 
crease the uniformity of stereotyping. 


6. Self-Other Attribution of Traits 


Child and Doob (20) were the first to. investigate the differences in “good” 
and "bad" traits attributed to the self, and to others. ‘The main findings were 
that “good” traits were attributed to approved nationalities regardless of 
whether these traits are attributed by the subjects to themselves, and that 
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"bad" traits which the subjects do not believe characterize themselves tend to 
be attributed to disapproved nationalities. Vinacke (88) found essentially the 
same thing. 

Photographs judged as favorable were assigned to approved nationalities 
(33). Blake and Dennis (12) found that children's attribution of disapproved 
traits to Negroes changed as their attitudes toward the traits changed, indi- 
cating that disapproved traits were attributed to a disapproved group. Attitude 
toward the group stereotyped seems to be an important factor in determining 
what traits are attributed to which groups, with approved groups receiving 
favorable traits and disapproved groups receiving unfavorable traits which are 
not considered to be characteristic of the self. 


7. Stereotypes Define the Attributes 


Secord, Bevan, and Katz (69) found that Negro photographs, recognized 
as Negro, were assigned the Negro stereotype (dirty, lazy, dishonest) more 
frequently than photographs of Negroes not recognized as such. This indicates 
that the attributed characteristics (dirty, lazy, dishonest) do not define the 


stereotype, but rather that the stereotype "Negro" defines the characteristics 
of the class, 


asked to give the traits of Negroes, Negro college stud 
usual stereotype, but when asked for the traits of th 
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Negro held by whites was closer to that of the white than to the lower- 
class Negro (8). 

Reigrotski and Anderson (56) noted that the German stereotype of them- 
selves seemed to be, in part, assimilated from the stereotype of the German 
held by the French, but the reverse was not true. 

The confirmation of Vinacke's observation allows us to inquire about the 
effects of the two-way process. Specifically the question takes the form of 
“What are the effects of being stereotyped by others and holding a stereotype 
about the group to which one belongs?” This question, presently taking shape 
as a research problem, opens up a new area for social psychology. 

The effect of accepting the stereotype held by the majority culture can be 
seen in its effects of Negro children’s attitudes toward each other. Seeman 
(70) found that Negro school children preferred children with lighter colored 
skin, judged darker skinned children as having more negative personality 
traits, and regarded themselves as being lighter colored than did an adult 
observer. Each of these three areas was strongly influenced by the stereotype 
as a basis for behavioral judgment of their peers. Seeman’s study illustrates 
the concept defining characteristics, as well as the effect of the two-way process 
in stereotyping. In a more recent analysis of the process of self-stereotyping, 
Seeman (71), using an existentialistic frame of reference, pointed out that the 
idea of the inauthentic personality’s identity loss relates to a core problem of 
social behavior: the relationship between persons and positions. From Seeman’s 
standpoint, as well as Broyard’s (15) and Sartre’s (63), it is the very fact that 
the member of any minority group may accept and behave in terms of the 
stereotype helping to maintain them, that leads to the loss of identity. 


9. Kernel of Truth Hypothesis 


Litterer suggested that the finding of similar stereotypes amid diverse groups, 
such as businessmen and students, was evidence that "stereotypes develop out 
of a general experiential background and not out of specific training” (41, 
p. 67). Stereotypes, however, may be altered by contact with the group con- 
cerned (53, 61). In sum, stereotypes may or may not contain traits which are 
found in the group stereotyped, but the truth or falsity of a trait has little 
to do with its inclusion in a stereotype. The question might be more pro- 
ductively rephrased as, “What effect does the stereotype have on the members 
of the stereotyped group?” and “What is the effect on the stereotype of contact 
with the group being stereotyped?" Rather than inquire about the truth or 
falsity of stereotyped traits, we would ask about the effect of the traits in the 
stereotype on the individuals being stereotyped. This restatement of the ques- 
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tion-centers around the findings on the two-way process of stereotyping men- 
tioned above. 


E. Discussion 


In some ways the present conceptualization of stereotypes is similar to that 
of the laws of association. Stereotypes are conceptualized as clusters of words 
in dimensional space. ‘The cluster is “held together” by the name of the stereo- 
typed group. The space of the Stereotypes seems to be both connotative and 
denotative, For example, Americans and Jews have similar words in their 
stereotypes but the stereotypes have different connotations (directions), 

"The distance of the words between each other, the uniformity, gives an 


not be very salient (familiar) in the society. When a group becomes salient, 
such as the “Hippies,” then the Stereotype is likely to become more uniform, 
This is reflected in the comparison of several groups under the relationship 
of uniformity to familiarity (80, 88). 


Stereotypes serve as channels for expression of drive or intensity, Thus, the 


similar to the movement of Jews into American Society. 
Entertainer/Sportsman, American parallels the movem 


= 
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Many of the terms in a stereotype seem to have the same denotation, but 
vary in connotation. Thus, the Japanese who were considered intelligent before 
World War II became sly during the war. The Jews are now intelligent, but 
were formerly thought to be shrewd. Changes in a group’s stereotype seems 
to move along an evaluative dimension, while the denotative aspect remains 
similar. This shift along the evaluative dimension provides the possibility of 
predicting the content of a group’s stereotype in the event of a shift of attitude. 
The ability of this conceptualization to handle social change makes it a viable 
construct in the study of behavior. 

Peabody (50) has developed a technique to measure separately the evalua- 
tive and descriptive aspects of judgments as proposed by Campbell (16). The 
descriptive aspects of a trait remained, but the evaluative dimensions changed 
when the perspective of the judges changed (51). This is similar to saying 
“You are stingy, but I am thrifty”; the same references are present, you save 
and I save, but the evaluation varies with the context of judgment. 

Because many of the studies reviewed were done to investigate either the 
stereotype of a particular group or to investigate stereotypes as part of a 
larger study of prejudice, very little work has been done on the relationship 
of the dimensions of stereotypes. The lack of direct empirical work makes 
the interpretation of these relationships uncertain. Experiments dealing ex- 
plicitly with these relationships would prove valuable. 

In order to reduce the number of articles reviewed to a manageable size, 
ethnic groups have served as the main focus. However, there are a number of 
areas other than ethnic groups in which stereotypes have been investigated. 
Stereotypes are being used in the area of clinical psychology to bring out 
patterns of behavior in treating the physically and the mentally ill (32, 42, 
43, 49, 74, 75). 

A number of recent studies have investigated stereotypes in relation to the 
roles of masculinity and femininity (62, 73, 89). Stereotypes of aging have 
been another area of research (1, 2, 3, 4, 82, 83, 84). The stereotypes of 
occupational groups have been studied (14, 68). 

Stereotypes themselves have been stereotyped as being relevant mainly to 
the study of ethnic groups. If Lippmann's idea of stereotypes as the “picture 
in our heads” is carried further than ethnic groups, the significance of stereo- 
types in terms of the groups to which they are applicable increases. Many of 
the theoretical constructs and empirical results in other areas of research seem 
to Ъе relevant to study of stereotypes. The conceptualization of stereotypes 
offered here is part of a larger theoretical structure, The Grammar of Reality, 
which is being developed (5, 10, 60). 
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"Image" as used in research on public opinion corresponds to what has been 
called stereotypes in this paper. Berger and Luckmann's (9) use of the term 
"typifications" has points of similarity with stereotypes. The work done on 
stereotypes would provide an already established measurement technique en- 
abling empirical determination of social knowledge. 

The potential cross-fertilization of word association and stereotypes research 
has already been suggested in an earlier part of this discussion, as well as the 
use of change in a group's stereotype to describe their movement in Society. 
The work done on person perception bears a striking resemblance to stereotypes 


extended beyond samples of college students. 
‚ Lippmann's original idea that it is the stereotypes which we react to and 
not the object itself has been borne out, Stereotypes are categories for behavior, 


The function of naming an object is to bring out the attributes associated 
with that name, 


different. "Therefore, when two stereotypes over]a; 
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also account for the fact that the greater the social distance the greater the 
difference between self and other stereotypes. 

Uniformity is related to the homogeneity of attitudes toward the stereotyped 
group rather than to the homogeneity of the group doing the stereotyping. 

The intensity of a stereotype was found to be an individual factor rather 
than a cultural factor. The direction of a stereotype was found to influence 
the direction of objects associated with the stereotype. Uniformity was not 
found to be related to direction because the content of the stereotypes was not 
similar. For ethnic groups, direction is related to content. Familiarity was 
found to be directly related to intensity. 

'The relationship of familiarity to uniformity and intensity seems to be 
related to the similarity or the dissimilarity of the stereotype of the group in 
question. For groups with similar stereotypes moderate contact decreases uni- 
formity, but not intensity, of stereotypes; with high contact both intensity and 
uniformity decline. For groups with dissimilar stereotypes moderate contact 
did not affect uniformity but did lower intensity; high contact increased both 
the uniformity and intensity of stereotypes. 

Certain other findings not fitting Edwards’ four dimensions were pointed 
out. The literature indicates that approved traits are attributed to approved 
nationalities, regardless of whether these traits are attributed to the self. Dis- 
approved traits which the subjects do not believe characterize themselves are 
attributed to disapproved nationalities. Groups stereotype both themselves and 
others and usually accept the stereotype others gave their group as charac- 
terizing their group, if not the self. The effect of this acceptance for dis- 
approved minorities has been detrimental. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Since Festinger and Carlsmith’s 1959 study (8), forced compliance attitude 
change experiments have provoked a large amount of critical discussion on 
both methodological and theoretical grounds. This debate stems primarily from 
the “paradoxical” prediction that people will shift their opinions more if they 
are “reinforced less." The many controversies have included the attacks of the 
incentive theorists: e.g, Elms and J anis (7), rebutted by Brehm (6), and the 
more methodological criticisms of Rosenberg (12), rebutted experimentally by 
Linder, Cooper, and Jones (11). Most recently, Bem (2, 3, 4) has attacked 
the dissonance paradigm from a different perspective. He argues that the results 
are indeed reliable, but that it is not necessary to posit dissonance theory to 
explain them. According to Bem (2, 3, 4), it is not necessary in explaining 
these findings to impute aversive motivational states (internal mechanism) ; 
all that is necessary is an awareness on the part of the individual of the 
external controlling variables. Bem claims that even a bystander who perceives 
the appropriate stimuli (amount of reward offered) and the response (essay, 
talk, etc.) could predict the involved subject's response on a subsequent ques- 
tionnaire. According to Bem, the involved subject is truly no more than a 
bystander or observer of his own behaviors in specified situations. If Bem’s 
position is to be tenable, he must first demonstrate that bystanders can predict 
the results of “dissonance experiments” accurately; and he has demonstrated 
this behavior quite strikingly in a series of experiments (2, 4). Second, he 
must demonstrate an isomorphism between bystanders and involved subjects; 
this second issue is meta-theoretical in nature, since it involves the nature of 
acceptable proof, and will not concern us further. [See Bem (5) for a full 
discussion of the issues involved.] 

Bem's bystander replications have not escaped criticism. Jones, Linder, 
Kiesler, Zanna, and Brehm (9) demonstrated that bystanders replicated the 
results of involved subjects only when the bystanders were unaware of the 
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involved subjects! initial attitude as assessed on a questionnaire completed 
several weeks prior to the actual experiment. Bem's contention is that the 
involved subjects have long since forgotten their behavior with regard to the 
relevant questionnaire item, and since all that one does in "knowing" an 
attitude is to make an inference from behavior, the involved subjects func- 
tionally had no attitude on the experimental issue (5). This position could 
lead to a pseudo-theoretical dispute of the “по they don't"— "yes they do" 
variety, which does not at all advance understanding. If Bem were correct, 
then it should not be possible to obtain forced compliance dissonance results 
with involved subjects whose “initial” attitude was definitely made salient. 
One experiment already exists in the literature which suggests that it is indeed 
possible to obtain the desired results under the above conditions (10). How- 
ever, the experiment was flawed in that more pressure had to be used by the 
experimenter in the low than in the high reward conditions; thus, accurate 
labelling of the conditions tespectively as low and high incentive cannot be 
accomplished, 

The question then still remains: What is the effect on involved subjects’ 
attitudes of a clear reinstating of their “initial” attitudes? If dissonance theory 
is correct, involved subjects under reinstatement conditions should still demon- 
Strate more attitude change under low than under high justification, Such 
a result coupled with the Jones et al. (9) finding of the failure of bystanders 
to predict this result would gravely weaken Bem's position. The following 
experiment was designed to test the proposition that under conditions of explicit 
reinstatement of initial attitude, dissonance results would still be forthcoming ; 
le, there would be more change in the desired direction among subjects in 
the low incentive than in the high incentive conditions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Subjects were male undergraduates in introductory Psychology at State 
University of New York at Buffalo (SUNYAB) who agreed to participate as 
partial fulfillment of a course requirement. The Participants were selected on 
the basis of their responses to a Pretest item: “In America today the right of 
freedom of speech is really limited to those People who basically support the 


ad appeared on a questionnaire 
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introductory psychology course to participate in a study concerned with freedom 
of speech, and asked if they would participate. All possible subjects contacted 
who had not already fulfilled their requirements agreed to participate. Out of 
an initial total of 31 subjects who participated, useable data were obtained 
from 21. Two subjects from each incentive condition refused to write the 
essay, one subject indicated familiarity with the experiment, and data from 
five others could not be utilized because they did not follow instructions and 
wrote essays supporting rather than opposing their initial position, The 21 
subjects who completed the experiment properly consisted of 12 who initially 
disagreed with the crucial item and nine who initially agreed. The low incen- 
tive condition (N = 10) consisted of six initial disagreers and four initial 
agreers, while the high incentive condition contained six initial disagreers and 
five initial agreers. The assignment to incentive condition was done in an 
unbiased manner which allowed equalization of initial positions across groups. 


2. Procedure 


'The subjects reported individually to the experimental room at the time 
previously agreed upon over the telephone and were greeted by the first experi- 
menter who asked them to be seated and then proceeded to deliver the instruc- 
tions.2 The instructions were designed: (a) to provide subjects with a plausible 
rationale for the experiment; (b) to convey the information that most students 
held the same views on freedom of speech as did the subject; (c) to remind the 
subject of his position by showing him his response on the pre-experimental 
questionnaire; and (d) to elicit an essay opposed to the subject’s initial views, 
for which the subject would be paid either $2.50 or $.50 depending upon the 
condition, The subject was also told that if he chose not to write the essay 
he could leave and still get his course credit for experimental participation. 

After the subject decided, sometimes with the help of standardized verbal 
“prods” by E, he was paid his money, given pencil and paper, exhorted to 
write the strongest possible essay, and left alone for 20 minutes, Upon leaving 
the room E made notes of any ad lib remarks by himself or the subject. After 
the time was up, the Ё returned, collected the essay, and asked the subject to 
participate in another brief experiment, since he (the subject) was getting an 
hour and a half credit. 

Upon reporting for the second experiment the subject found himself outside 


1 The experimenters would like to thank Nancy Tamler for her assistance in con- 
tacting and scheduling subjects for this experiment. А 

2 Because of the often crucial nature of instructions in forced-compliance experi- 
ments, copies of a longer version of this paper which includes verbatim instructions 
are available upon request from the senior author. 
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a closed faculty office. When the subject knocked (and all did) the second 
experimenter invited him in, asked him to hang up his coat, and proceeded to 
explain that there were two reasons why subjects were being asked to report 
to him. The two reasons served to provide plausible contexts for (a) ad- 
ministering an anonymous attitude questionnaire (which contained the crucial 
attitude item, and (b) collecting information which checked on efficacy of 
manipulations. 

After the subject had completed the second form, E placed it face down 
and elicited a full description of the procedures of the other experiment, When 
the subject mentioned that the essay was opposite to his own opinion, Ё asked 
whether or not the subject thought his opinion had changed (on a 1-9 scale) 
and if so, how, and in which direction (toward or away from the essay posi- 
tion). If the subject did not volunteer the information about the essay, it was 
elicited by the experimenter during the course of the interview. Further 
probing for suspicion gradually led the subject to a realization of the full 
design; this was followed by a complete and lengthy debriefing. During the 
debriefing stage all deceptions were exposed and justified to the subject; the 

, reward level (if not already ascertained) was discussed, and the subject was 
given $1.50 (i.e., $2.50 subjects returned $1; 504 subjects gained a dollar). 
The subjects were asked not to talk about the study because "the experiment 
could not be conducted if potential subjects knew all about it.” All subjects 
agreed not to discuss the experiment and indicated their satisfaction with the 
monetary arrangements; many commented that “it was the most interesting 
and enjoyable experiment yet.” 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The data used to test the main hypothesis were change scores: ie, the 
difference between a subject's score on the initial ( pre-experimental) and final 
(postexperimental) questionnaire item related to freedom of speech. An ad- 
vantage of the change score analysis is that it takes account of the differences 
in initial attitude among subjects, Because of the vast discrepancy between the 
two variances, the randomization test, a nonparametric alternative to the 7-test 
(13), was used to evaluate the difference, "This test indicated that the dif- 
ference between groups was significant at between the five and 10% levels 
one-tailed (ғ = 1.37; 19; .05 < 
more attitude change (in the predicted direction 
high incentive subjects. See "Table 1. 

Because there exists some question about the meaningfulness of change 
score analyses, a final score analysis was also conducted (2 = 134; 19; 


——-— 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND VARIANCES OF THE DATA USED IN ANALYSES 
Attitude A. Change score analysis B. Final score analysis 
item measure Low incentive High incentive Low incentive High incentive 
5 3.0 0.636 64 4.8 
52 24.6 4.59 23.64 6.9 
N 10 11 10 11 


05 < p < .10). In order to perform this analysis all “agree” scores (11 
points or higher) were converted to the same numerical value as “disagree” 
scores (20—agree score = appropriate value). 

‘Additional analyses were performed on the data from two of the items on 
the second form filled out by the subject in the faculty office, both as a check 
on the manipulation and as a means of further investigating the Competing 
hypotheses of dissonance reduction and self-attribution. The first of these 
items was; “How free did you feel to choose whether or not to write the 
essay ?,” with a scale ranging from 1 (not at all free) to 9 (completely free). 
Item 2 read: “how accurately did the essay represent your views on the 
topic?,” ranging from 1 (not at all) to 9 (completely). The data indicate that 
there are no significant differences between the groups in either perceived 
freedom or perceived truthfulness. 

"The relationship between perceived truthfulness of the essay and amount 
of attitude change was also investigated. Spearman’s rank difference correlation 
yielded a highly significant relationship (р = .533; t = 2.76; 19; р < .02, 
two-tailed). Thus the more a subject changed his attitude, the more he per- 
ceived his essay as representative of his views. 

The finding that the perceived volition was equal for the two groups was 
further supported by “blind” ratings of the first experimenter's ad lib remarks, 
which suggested that the amount of additional pressure by the experimenter 
to induce compliance did not differ between the two groups. Wicklund, Cooper 
and Linder (14) point out that an alternative mode of dissonance reduction 
in the forced compliance situation is for subjects in the $.50 condition to 
perceive that they have less freedom to choose not to write the essay. They 
found a marginally significant difference in perceived freedom between their 
high and low incentive groups. The fact that no such difference obtained in the 
present experiment is important in ruling out (post facto) a potential route 
for dissonance reduction. This result also frees the present experiment from 
the criticism that increased pressure for compliance by the experimenter in 
low reward conditions presents an invalid test of the insufficient justification 
hypothesis. : 
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The finding of no difference in perceived truthfulness of the essay would 
seem to argue against a self-attribution explanation (like Bem's) of the dif- 
ference in attitude change. Bem (2, 4) characterizes the low incentive con- 
dition as one which has in the past been the occasion for truthfulness ; that is, 
there are no compelling reasons (large incentives or duress) for behaving in a 
specific manner: thus behavior which does occur is perceived as self-instigated 
and therefore credible. However, in the present study there was no significant 
difference between the rated truthfulness of the essays in the two conditions; 
in fact, there was a nonsignificant trend for the subjects in the high incentive 
condition to perceive their essays as more truthful. It seems, then, that the 
greater attitude change in the 50¢ group cannot be explained as an inference 
from a situation in which behavior is more credible. This fact is not necessarily 
contradicted by the positive relation across conditions between perceived truth- 
fulness and amount of attitude change. This correlation can be explained as 
the result of retrospective inference by subjects who did change their attitude, 
that their essays were somewhat truthful, a cognition which is consonant with 
their newly-changed attitudes. Correlation does not necessarily imply causation, 
and if the attitude change were indeed mediated by perceptions of credibility, 
then credibility should vary as a function of the incentive level (which is 
related to attitude change) ; as noted above there is no such relationship. 

One reason for the weakness of the main experimental finding is the fact 
that five subjects in the $.50 group and seven in the $2.50 group did not 
change at all. This lack of change is most probably the result of the anchoring 
effect of making the initial attitude explicit and salient. It is indeed striking 
that subjects maintained consistency between pre- and posttest scores even 
though a separation-of-experiments design was utilized to counter this problem 
(as well as the related problem of. evaluation apprehension). There is also 
the simple fact that forced compliance experiments are somewhat difficult to 
conduct. In an unsuccessful forced-compliance experiment, Ashmore and Collins 
(1) report seven previous forced-compliance studies by Collins and his co- 
workers which all failed to find the dissonance effect. The success of a forced- 
compliance experiment may rest on a number of rather subtle factors, such 
as the experimenter [Wicklund, et al. (14) found that different experimenters 
produced significantly different amounts of attitude change], the experimenter's 
manner (an E who is Perceived as a “nice guy" who needs help may not arouse 
dissonance despite his manipulations), and the tone of voice (the enthusiasm 


with which “$.50” апа “$2.50” 
the present study was preceded 
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reported above; however the issues were different: the pilot work utilized 
issues of "raising tuition at SUNYAB" and “legalizing marijuana.” It may 
be that the greater ego-involvement of SUNYAB students with these issues 
made them less susceptible to change by the forced-compliance procedure. 
The tentativeness of the present results should not detract from their im- 
portance. The fact that any difference was obtained poses a problem for Bem's 
argument that involved subjects would not yield “dissonance” results if the 
initial attitude were reinstated. The clear lack of any relationship between 
amount of incentive offered (or perceived freedom) and credibility (truth- 
fulness) further undercuts Bem’s position and opens the way for more definitive 
studies of the phenomenon of dissonance in forced-compliance situations. 


D. SuMMARY 


An experiment was reported which tested an alternative explanation of 
forced-compliance dissonance results. The hypothesis was that dissonance re- 
sults could be obtained even under conditions which, according to the self- 
perception alternative, preclude dissonance. The hypothesis was tested by 
making initial attitudes salient for subjects and then having them write coun- 
terattitudinal essays for either high or low reward. The two-groups (as 
predicted by dissonance theory) showed differential attitude change—the low 
reward group changed more in favor of the essay position than the high re- 
ward group. 

Data from supplementary questionnaires were presented which cast further 
doubt on a “credibility” or self-perception explanation of the phenomena, The 
results were discussed in light of other research on this problem and it was 
concluded that despite the tentativeness of the present findings, they pose 
serious problems for the self-perception alternative. 
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"NONIMMEDIACY IN VERBAL COMMUNICATION 
AS AN INDICATOR OF ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE DISABLED* 


School of Education, Syracuse University 


LAWRENCE B. FEINBERG 


А. INTRODUCTION 


"There is increasing evidence of the existence of strong norms in most sectors 
of our society which indicate that kind and careful treatment of the disabled : 
is socially desirable (1, 3, 6). While not necessarily altering the basic attitudes 
of the nonhandicapped, this growing cultural orientation discourages the ex- 
plicit expression of negative affective, evaluative, or preferential statements 
in verbal communications about the disabled. Such cultural restrictions make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to infer public attitudes toward the disabled from 
the explicit verbal communications of the nonhandicapped. This factor may 
explain some of the inconsistent and frequently contradictory findings of pre- 
vious research which have based inference of public acceptance-nonacceptance 
of the handicapped on explicit verbal statements obtained through direct inter- 
view or questionnaire methods. 

An assessment of public attitudes ‘based on verbal communications which 
does not depend on the presence or quality of affective, evaluative, or preferen- 
tial references would therefore be extremely valuable in the study of attitudes 
toward the disabled. Wiener and Mehrabian (7) have recently elaborated a 
method for inferring positive-negative communicator attitudes from variations 
in the “nonimmediacy” of linguistic communications which may offer a unique 
alternative to this problem. Nonimmediacy has been defined as “а measure of 
the degree of attenuation of directness and intensity of interaction between à 
communicator and the object of his communication” (4). For example, while 
“you and I decide” may be equivalent (i.e., in verbal content or meaning) to 
“we decided,” the former is considered more nonimmediate than the latter. 
In the first instance two symbols were-used which explicitly maintain separa- 
tion between the two entities in the relationship, whereas the language provides 
the possibility of using only one symbol. Nine categories of nonimmediacy, 
together with explicit criteria for classifying verbal communications, have 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 18, 
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been specified (7). It has been assumed that differences in the "psychological 
closeness" of positive versus negative affective or evaluative events are reflected 
in the degree of nonimmediacy present in a verbal communication about such 
events. In a series of recent studies reported by Wiener and Mehrabian (7) 
nonimmediacy has been shown to be an effective discriminator of affective, 
evaluative, or preferential communicator attitudes, whether or not these are 
given in the explicit verbal message. 

"The present study examined the applicability of the nonimmediacy method 
to the assessment of public attitudes toward the disabled, Specifically, it was 
hypothesized that pre-existing negative attitudes toward the disabled would 
be associated with more nonimmediacy in verbal communication about the 
disabled. It was further hypothesized that among persons with pre-existing 
negative attitudes toward the disabled, verbal communications about the dis- 
abled would be significantly higher in nonimmediacy than verbal communi- 
cations about the nondisabled. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Twenty-five undergraduate students enrolled in an introductory psychology 
course at Syracuse University served as subjects. The 16 male and 9 female 
subjects ranged in age from 17 to 23 with a mean of 19.76 years. 


2. Attitude Scale 


The Attitude Toward Disabled Persons Scale (ATDP) was used as a mea- 
sure of nonhandicapped persons’ pre-existing attitudes toward the disabled 
(8). This is an objective, Likert-type scale in which subjects are asked to 
tespond to 30 relatively short statements about the disabled by expressing 
„agreement or disagreement on a six-point scale. All of the statements in the 
A'TDP suggest that disabled persons are different from nondisabled persons 
or that they are the same. (Example: Disabled people are often less aggressive 


than normal people.) High scores on the ATDP indicate favorable attitudes 
toward the disabled. 


3. Procedure 


The experimental Procedure followed the general format outlined in the 
Mehrabian and Wiener (5) studies. All Procedures were administered in 
groups of 5-8 subjects. After a brief introductory statement specifying the 
experimenter's interest in language and writing style, subjects were instructed 
to write a sentence or two about themselves and a disabled person. "They were 
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also asked to write, on a separate sheet of paper, a sentence or two about them- 
selves and a nondisabled person. The order of writing about disabled and 
nonhandicapped persons was varied in each group. The ADTP was admin- 
istered immediately after the collection of the written papers. 

‘The written communications were analyzed and scored for the various non- 
immediacy categories according to Wiener and Mehrabian's (7) criteria. For 
example, the communication “Maybe we will get together again sometime" 
received a nonimmediacy score of M, T; “М” or "modified" being the score 
given to communications in which the relationship between the subject and 
the object is modified either by qualification or objectification and “Т” or 
“temporal” being the score given to communications in which the relationship 
between the subject and object is temporally displaced either to the past or 
the future. The nonimmediacy scale value of a communication equals the num- 
ber of nonimmediacy scores assigned to it. Responses were scored separately 
by two judges who had previously established a probability of agreement of 
.72 for the assignment of nonimmediacy scale scores for written communica- 


tions. 


C. RESULTS 


It was hypothesized that there would be a significant inverse relationship 
between measured attitudes toward the disabled and the degree of nonimme- 
diacy in communications about the disabled. The calculation of a Pearson 
Product Moment correlation between scores on the ATDP and ratings. of 
nonimmediacy in statements about the disabled resulted in a coefficient of cor- 
relation of —.418. This is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Table 1 presents the mean nonimmediacy scores for communications about 
disabled and nondisabled persons for subjects with high and low measured 
attitudes toward the disabled. As hypothesized, the mean nonimmediacy scores 
for communications written about the disabled was significantly higher than 
the mean nonimmediacy score for communications about the nondisabled 
among subjects with low (negative) measured attitudes toward the disabled. 
No significant differences in nonimmediacy between these communications 
was found among those subjects with high (positive) measured attitudes to- 
ward the disabled or for the total group of subjects combined. 


D. Discussion 


"The results of the study support the hypotheses concerning the relationship 
of nonimmediacy to attitudes toward the disabled. As in earlier studies re- 
ported by Wiener and Mehrabian (7), nonimmediacy in verbal communi- 
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Т; 1 
MEAN NoNIMMEDIACY SCORES FOR COMMUNICATIONS ABOUT DISABLED AND NONDISABLED 
i PERSONS FOR SUBJECTS WITH HIGH AND Low MEASURED 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE DISABLED 


Nonimmediacy 
کر‎ s ter dest зиз e A 
OC ATDP N Disabled Nondisabled 1 
High 13 5.54 5.46 .082 
Low 12 6.92 5.25 2.079" 
Total 25 6.20 5.36 1.360 


* Significant at the .05 level, 


cation has again been shown to be directly related to negative affect or 
nonpreference for the object being communicated about. Since previous re- 
search on nonimmediacy has focused predominantly on inferring. attitudes 
toward specific, explicitly positive, or explicitly negative persons or events, 
the findings of the present study provide an extension of the nonimmediacy 
model in demonstrating the relationship of nonimmediacy to a measured 
global attitude, 

The implications of these findings for the study of attitudes toward the 
disabled seem clear. The results demonstrate the possibility of predicting non- 
disabled persons’ attitudes toward the disabled from an analysis of the non- 
immediacy of their verbal communications about the disabled. This approach 
has two decided advantages over current interview, questionnaire, or psycho- 
metric methods of assessment of attitudes toward the disabled, First, it pro- 


vides an avenue of inference about attitudes and feelings about the disabled 
which can be used even tho 


(verbal content) may be bl 


legislators, employers, etc. Second, assessments of attitudes 


$ can be made directly 
from relatively unstructured verbal communi 


cations without the need of sub- 
sts, structured interviews, or other 
tured, written communications 
in the present study, related re- 
f the nonimmediacy method to 
unications in which no limitations 
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and cross-cultural comparisons should be approached with caution. Wiener 
and Mehrabian (7) point out that nonimmediacy in communication can be 
affected by “the cultural factors which specify or limit the range of allowable 
contents and forms of communication about particular experiences.” Such 
studies must take into account subgroup differences in stylistic speech patterns 
or language fluency. 

Future research might consider the application of the nonimmediacy method 
of inferring attitudes toward the disabled to tape recordings or typescripts of 


live interactions between disabled and nondisabled persons in a variety of _ 


, situations. Finally, it would be pertinent to consider the extent to which the 
disabled are able to decode nonimmediacy in communications with the non- 
disabled, thereby enhancing the accuracy of their perceptions of the attitudes 
being directed toward them. 


E. Summary 


This study explored the applicability of an assessment of nonimmediacy 
in verbal communication as an indicator of attitudes toward the disabled. 
Relatively unstructured statements about disabled and nondisabled persons, 
obtained from 25 undergraduate students, were analyzed for nonimmediacy 
with the use of the Wiener and Mehrabian (7) method and correlated with 
scores on the Attitude Toward Disabled Persons Test. Results revealed a 
significant inverse relationship between measured attitudes toward the disabled 
and the degree of nonimmediacy in communications about the disabled. State- 
ments about the disabled contained significantly more nonimmediacy than 
statements about the nondisabled among subjects with low (negative) mea- 
sured attitudes toward the disabled. Implications of these findings for further 
study of attitudes toward the disabled were discussed. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


This study is concerned with the problem of consistency of psychological 
functioning in attitudinal, motivational, and cognitive areas. It would appear 
that the use of external standards in the formation and maintenance of judg- 
ments is an underlying characteristic of individuals who manifest: (а) com- 
paratively greater attitude change in certain situations (10), (b) relatively 
higher need for social approval (4, 20), and (c) a relatively global extent of 
psychological differentiation (2, 8, 9, 17, 21, 25). Following Witkin's lead, 
psychological differentiation refers to the extent'of complexity of a behavioural 
system’s structure wherein more differentiated systems are characterized by 
specialization of function and specification of ordered subsystems within the 
whole. In addition, greater susceptibility and conforming behavior appear 
characteristic of all three areas (2, 9, 20, 22). Furthermore, it would seem 
that an “other-directed” as opposed to an “Gnner-directed” orientation (18). 
appears common to persons who manifest greater attitude shift (9), high 
need for social approval (3) and relatively global extent of psychological 
differentiation (1). 

From convergences such as these, the following questions were formulated: 
(a) Within the context of the congruity model of Osgood and Tannenbaum 
(15), is the magnitude of attitude shift toward congruity inversely related 
to the extent of psychological differentiation of the persons who receive the 
communications message? (b) Is the degree of need for approval of significant 
others also inversely related to the extent of psychological differentiation of the 
individual? And (c) do the attitudinal and motivational variables combine 
in such a way as to produce an interaction effect unattributable to either 
acting in isolation? 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 15, 
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As proposed by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (16), the congruity prin- 
ciple posits that when two signs are related via an assertion, the mediating 
reaction characteristic of each shifts toward congruence with that of the other 
—the magnitude of the shift being inversely proportional to the intensities of 
the interacting reactions, Tannenbaum (23) has found support for such a 
model. This study seeks in part to extend the congruity principle so that it 
acknowledges the subject variable of psychological differentiation in generating 
predictions of consequent attitude shift. It is thereby expected that when two 
incongruent attitudinal referents are linked via an assertion, those individuals 
of global differentiation will manifest significantly greater congruity shift 
as compared to individuals of articulated differentiation, Since Osgood? has 
noted that predicted attitude shifts are large when either source or concept is 
highly polarized and the other is relatively neutral, this study restricts itself 
to the situation where the source is judged as highly polarized, while the 
Concept is relatively neutral. Concern is devoted exclusively to concept-shift 
of attitude, 


Ties „В. METHOD 
i$ 1. Subjects 


- The subject-pool comprised 80 male volunteers of mean age 32.3 years 
(sigma = 8.0 years) who were following graduate courses in education at 
the University of Ottawa, Faculty of Education. 


2. Procedure 


- "The following four measures were employed in this experiment: a self- 
Constructed selection. questionnaire to select polarized sources and neutral 
Concepts ; an evaluative form of the semantic differential to assess attitude 
shift їп a pre- and posttest situation; the Marlowe-Crowne Need for Social 
Approval Scale ( 3) to assess approval need ; and the portable Rod-and-Frame 
Test (14) to assess extent of psychological differentiation, To counteract 


the attitude change : 
: ў ] proce: 
dure (selection Questionnaire, semantic differential with 


id Charles Е. Osgood, personal communication, 1965. 
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tions and the trying out of novel means to that end. The portable Rod-and- 
Frame Test was introduced as a newly acquired perceptual apparatus on. which 
it was then necessary to initiate a norm-gathering procedure. 

As the author was required to participate in the administration and scoring 
of all tests, a precautionary measure to reduce a possible “biasing” effect was 
carried out. Before the paper-and-pencil measures were corrected, they were 
assigned a code number, while in the portable Rod-and-Frame procedure only 
names were used. 

There was one innovation in the administration of the portable Rod-and- 
Frame Test in this study in that the entire apparatus was tilted seven degrees 
to the left as the subject faces it. This was done in an attempt to increase the 
variance of the scores on the apparatus as it was expected that scores obtained. 
on a fairly sophisticated group, such as that employed in the study, would tend 
to bunch together in the relatively field independent range. Evidence for such 
an expectation is furnished by studies of Yamada (26) and Rosenfeld (19), 
where the standard apparatus was used. i 

The attitude change procedure was implemented in three stages. First, the 
selection questionnaire was completed by 33 subjects who comprised two groups 
randomly chosen from the total of five groups. The selection questionnaire 
allowed subjects to indicate their overall feelings with respect to 16 potential 
sources and 22 potential concepts-on a single continuous bipolar horizontal 
scale with the five cues—Favor, Slightly Favor, Neutral, Slightly Disapprove, 
and Disapprove—placed beneath. From the selection questionnaire, nine ex- 
perimental source-concept pairs were chosen which best satisfied the criteria. 
that (а), sources be judged as highly polarized and concepts be viewed as 
relatively neutral, and (^) the pairs constitute credible assertions in each case 
in the judgment of the experimenter. Some examples of selected source-concept 


pairs were John F. Kennedy and the International Civil Service, Rev. Martin _ 


Luther King and the National Urban League, and Stokley Carmichael and 
the International Labor Organization. ane 

In the second stage, eight days later, the entire subject-pool rated the 
selected sources and concepts in isolation on the semantic differential, The 
semantic differential was constructed to tap. the evaluative dimension: primarily 


and consisted of the following experimental scales: good-bad, fair-unfair,. 


clean-dirty, pleasant-unpleasant, valuable-worthless, tasty-distasteful ; and the 
following “filler” scales: large-small, strong-weak, : fast-slow, active-passive, 
Experimental scales were selected so that (a) they. had high loading on the. 
evaluative factor and minimal loading on the remaining factors, and (b) 
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judged relevance to the set of sources and concepts under consideration. Fillers 
were added so as to avoid an excess of repetition in the judgments placed by 
the subjects and were not used in the calculations. 

"Three weeks later, in the third stage, the entire subject-pool was asked 
to rate the concepts in light of assertions containing the appropriate highly 
polarized sources on the same evaluative form of the semantic differential. 
From an earlier study of McCarrey and Chagnon (11), the word “favors” 
was selected as the experimental assertive copula as it appears to constitute 
the optimum intensity of assertion for maximizing subsequent attitude shift. 

The attitude change procedure was presented to the subjects in the following 
fashion. Initially they were asked to fill in an opinion questionnaire which the 
experimenter had constructed. In the second stage they were informed the 
questionnaire was to be compared with a standard measurement procedure 
and that their opinions were desired with respect to several of the items they 
had already seen. In the third stage, subjects were told that indeed both the 
instruments compared closely and that the Precision of the latter was now to 
be investigated by having them rate one item of a news release in view of the 
whole news release. They were advised teleases contained familiar items on 
purpose, 


C. RESULTS 


Difference scores, representing attitude shifts, were obtained by subtracting 
the semantic differential score of a concept when it was judged in isolation 
from the semantic differential score it received when it was judged in the 
light of an endorsement by a polarized source. In the absence of a traditional 
cutoff score, the median D score of three scale units was used to dichotomize 
the subjects into those manifesting lesser concept-shift of attitude toward 


е scale unit, approximately, when computed with 
(on each instrument) 


Maximum Unit Di a an’s (13) Percentage 
it Llscrepancy statistic, calculated for these three tools, fluc- 
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tuated from 5.5 to 8.0 percent of the total possible on the second administra- 
tion. Over a three-week interval, the Marlowe-Crowne scale yielded a test- 
retest coefficient of reliability of r — .75 on a group of 33 subjects comprising 
one group chosen at random. Finally, a test-retest estimate of reliability of 
r — .85 over a two-week interval was obtained for the perceptual performance 
of 30 randomly chosen subjects on the portable Rod-and-Frame Test. With 
the exception of the Marlowe-Crown scale, the instruments appear to show 
evidence of considerable stability in the hands of the subject-pool. 

То test for significance of differences on mean portable Rod-and-Frame 
Test performances under the two conditions of attitude shift and approval 
need, a two-way (2 X 2) analysis of variance model, with fixed effects 
modeled after Winer's (24) design was utilized. 

'The obtained F value for the effects accompanying variations of attitude 
shift was 9.11 (1, 76 degrees of freedom), while that necessary for significance 
at the .01 level is 6.96. Other main and interaction effects were not significant, 
The product moment correlation between concept-shift of attitude scores and 
portable Rod-and-Frame Test scores was r = 293; 


D. DiscussioN 


The results offer support for the extension of the congruity model: indi- 
viduals who manifested greater concept-shift of attitude also reflected more 
global differentiation, while individuals who manifested lesser attitude shift 
likewise typified more articulated differentiation. Figure 1 illustrates this in- 
verse relationship betwen congruity shift of attitude and extent of psychological 
differentiation. It can be seen that subjects who were more influenced by the 
endorsement of important others likewise tended to be more influenced by 
the context of the perceptual field, while those more able to resist the influence 
of the communications content were likewise more able to resist the contextual 
influence of the visual field. 

This finding supports Witkin's (25, p. 155) reasoning that more differ- 
entiated individuals possess better developed internal frames of self-reference 
and a more complete sense of separate identity, which allow for interaction 
with the world from a more self-governing position rather than inseparable 
from it. 

It is possible then, that strain toward congruity is felt to a greater extent 
by global individuals due to their lesser degree of personal autonomy with the 
consequence that resolution is achieved via greater congruity shift. 

On the other hand, it is possible both global and articulate persons experience 
equivalent strain toward congruity but differ via the means taken toward its 
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untrue, or by discrediting the source of the communication, or by: differen- 
tiating between the source as known in the past and as presented in the com- 
munication, etc.—and so consequently manifest lesser attitude shift. Persons 
characterized by limited differentiation may not have as much access to these 
alternatives to reduce incongruity, and so may have to shift their attitudes, 
at least temporarily, to achieve a more balanced state. 

The significant trends concerning congruity shift and degree of differen- 
tiation were not echoed by the data concerning approval need and psychological 
differentiation, as the findings do not provide evidence for such an expectation. 
Thus, some of the earlier findings of Rosenfeld (19) were not replicated by 
this study. 

In fact, the present study and those of Goldstein et al. (7) and Elliott (5) 
suggest that the null condition may exist between these two specific variables 
in some situations. In addition, Zytowski et al. (27) report a lack of support 
for their hypothesis of a relationship between degree of differentiation and 
interest in other people—a relationship which could be mediated by a strong 
approval need. Actually, the data of the present experiment support Elliott’s 
(5) conjecture that psychological differentiation appears more an index of 
autonomy of complex cognitive processes than of dependency on other persons. 
Differentiation, thus conceived, might be anticipated to relate to attitude shift 
and not to approval motivation because of the more immediate linkage between 
attitudes and cognitive structure. 

‘The inconsistency of research on approval need and degree of differentiation 
may be due to differential item validity of the Marlowe-Crowne scale as 
Goldfried (6) has exposed significant shortcomings. 

In conclusion, the results of this study would appear to have implications 
regarding the generality of the differentiation hypothesis of Witkin and his 
colleagues, Evidence was found to support inverse covariation between mea- 
sures of attitude shift and differentiation but not between measures of approval 
need and differentiation. Clearly, however, Witkin’s (25, p. 4) rationale would 
anticipate extent of differentiation to be related to both attitudinal and moti- 
vational parameters. 


E. SUMMARY 


This study was carried out to investigate the possibility of an inverse rela- 
tionship existing between both congruity shift of attitude and need for social 
approval on the one hand, and extent.of psychological differentiation on the 
other. Eigthy male graduate students participated in an attitude change pro- 
cedure, and took the Marlowe-Crowne scale and the portable Rod-and-Frame _ 
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Test so that each appeared an equal number of times in each administrative 
position. 


Evidence was found to support the hypothesis that magnitude of congruity 


shift is inversely related to extent of differentiation, No evidence was found 
to support an inverse relationship between approval need and extent of differ- 
entiation. An implication of this study is the possibility that attitude shift 
and psychological differentiation are more highly saturated with perceptual- 
cognitive factors than is a motivational construct, such as evaluative depen- 
dence, so that the former covary while the latter does not. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES T 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, їп 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Pub- 
lications Service. 
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OVERREPRESENTATION OF FIRSTBORNS IN EAST 
AFRICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 1 


Department of Anthropology, Pitzer College 


ROBERT L. MUNROE AND RuTH H. MUNROE 


Warren? states that “. . . overrepresentation of firstborn in the college pop- 
ulation is the stablest, most often replicated finding on birth order." Almost 
all data supporting this generalization are from industrial-urban societies. The 
present study investigates the question of overrepresentation of firstborns in 
higher education among three subsistence-level societies—the Gusii, Kipsigis, 
and Logoli of Kenya. The samples are taken not from college populations but 
from among first- and second-form secondary school. students (eighth and 
ninth years of school), Since less than 5% of the population goes beyond 
primary school? the child attending secondary school may be said to have 
attained a high level of education in the present Kenyan system, 

In each of the three societal areas, the students in both a boys’ and a girls’ 
secondary boarding school were interviewed. Total sample size was 331. In 
calculating sibling order and family size, conservative counting methods were 
used for deaths of siblings (frequent in this sample), e.g. a sibling who died 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 15, 
1970, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research, Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. бү, 

1 The research reported herein was carried out in 1967 while the authors were 
members of the Child Development Research Unit (John Whiting, general director), 
University College Nairobi, Kenya, supported by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Data analysis was supported by a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health (#МН-15876-01). 

2 Warren, J. B. Birth order and social behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1966, 65, 38-49. 
саше Е. B. Growing Up in East Africa. London, England: Oxford Univ. Press, 
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before an $'s birth was not counted. Ambiguity of status as a firstborn due to 
an older sibling’s early death occurred in only four cases. The mean size of 
families in the samples, 7.7, was much larger than in Western samples inves- 
tigating birth order. Schachter's* sample of Minnesota undergraduates showed 
over 4076 of the students to be from families of one or two children. In 
contrast, no $$ in the Kenyan samples were from one- or two-child families, 

Analysis was based on the extent to which actual proportions deviated from. 
expected proportions for birth-order positions. Overall, the number of first- 
borns, 89, greatly exceeded the expected number of 47 (x? = 60.44, 8 df, 
A < .001). Further, there were more firstborns than expected for each family 
size up to 10 children. However, among the 32 Ss from families of 11-14 
children, only one was a firstborn (expected frequency = 2.6). Analysis on 
the basis of society and sex revealed that firstborns were overrepresented in 
all categories (р < .01 or stronger) except that of Logoli females. Among 
females generally, despite the preponderance of firstborns, secondborns ap- 
peared even more frequently: Expected frequency of each was 19 (of 146), 
while actual frequencies were 30 firstborns and 36 secondborns. 

The birth-order effects reported above for highly selective boarding schools 
may be compared with those from a less selective sample of secondary school- 
goers. In’ recent years, the emergence of harambee (self-help) schools has 
allowed continued schooling for many students with secondary-school capa- 
bilities but, usually, with Poorer performance on the Kenya Primary School 
leaving examination than that achieved by students enrolled in the older board- 
ing schools. Analysis of birth order for 44 students (32 male) in a harambee 
school among the Logoli revealed that the firstborns were represented precisely 
as often as would be expected. The secondary school findings on firstborns 
thus tend to parallel those made for colleges in the U.S.: i.e., “the more highly 
selective the college, the greater the degree of overrepresentation. . . Be 
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INTERVIEWER BIASING EFFECTS IN A 
TUNISIAN SURVEY* 


Department of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Mark А. TESSLER 


Interviewer biasing effects may distort survey data collected through per- 
sonal interviews. In order to appear open-minded, consistent, or simply agree- 
able, a respondent might conceal his true opinion. Such problems are often 
intensified in cross-cultural research. Sometimes respondents refuse to criticize 
their society to a foreigner. Sometimes they exaggerate criticisms in order to 
appear sophistocated or modern. Many investigators also report submissiveness 
toward the interviewer among respondents unused to expressions of opinion. 

This report describes and evaluates an attempt to minimize interviewer bias 
in a 1967 survey of cultural values in Tunisia. To encourage respondents to 
express frankly to a Western interviewer attitudes toward the Arabic language, 
the Moslem religion, and other cultural foci, special care was exercised in three 
areas: (a) constructing the interview schedule, (5) obtaining permission to 
conduct the interview, (c) carrying out the interview. 

The interview schedule began with demographic items. This reduced the 
fear of some persons that they would be unable to supply desired information 
and, at the same time, led respondents to view the interviewer as an interested 
observer. However, relatively sensitive demographic questions about income, 

. family life, and so forth were placed at the end of the schedule. By then, 
it was hoped, respondents would feel sufficiently comfortable to answer the 
questions. 

When requesting an interview, potential respondents were first assured of 
anonymity. The study focused on groups, not individuals. Respondents were 
further advised not to answer questions they found indiscreet. Finally, they 
were invited to ask questions about the project. These questions, however, 
were to await the completion of the interview. 

When conducting an interview, it was made clear that responses were 
neither correct nor incorrect, they were simply expressions of opinion. Respon- 
dents were truthfully told that no attitudinal item had produced agreement 
among everyone thus far interviewed. “То occasional queries about the views 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 30, 1970, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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of others, we expressed our total readiness to discuss this following the inter. 
view. This seemed to encourage frankness. It also minimized unwillingness — 
to answer rather abstract questions. 

To evaluate these precautionary measures, the interview schedule was dis- 
tributed to 35 Tunisians in the form of a questionnaire. Opinions revealed in | 
the impersonal setting offered by a questionnaire could thus be contrasted with 
views reported to a foreign interviewer. Comparability was established by 
selecting from the pool of 250 interviewed Tunisians 50 respondents who 
were collectively similar to those who had executed the questionnaire. Then 
the expressed views of each group were compared. The distribution of fre- 
quencies across three opinion categories was Virtually identical for respondents 
sampled by different techniques with respect to both Arabic (х2 = 40, df = 2) 
and Islam (y? = .59, df = 2). There is thus no evidence of data distortion 

7 due to interviewer biasing effects, 
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Under this heading appear summaries of studies which; in 500 words or 
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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION: A FUNCTION OF GROUP SCORES, 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS, AND ANCHOR DISTANCE*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Manitoba 


Davi» KouLack 


In a study of social determinants of the level of aspiration (LOA)? scores 
never exceeded the 37.2 anchor point even when the bogus group was “infe- 
rior," a finding contrary to social judgment paradigm.’ It has been shown 
that anchor effects might be enhanced or diminished by qualitative factors. 
The present studies were designed to explore further the effects of a number 
of different types of anchors on the LOA within social judgment paradigm. 

Experiment I: It was hypothesized that easy sample questions would result 
in a higher mean LOA than difficult sample questions and that the mean 
LOA would exceed the 37.2 anchor point when the score was attributed to 

n "inferior" group and sample questions were easy. 

Ss were 150 introductory phychology students. "They were given a test 
presented as a test of acquaintance with literature. All groups were told that 
50 was the highest score possible and that a score of 17 could be obtained by 
guessing. One group received no further information; other groups were told 
that either authors and literary critics, students in psychology, or students in 
tenth grade had made an average score of 37.2. Approximately half of the Ss 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 27, 1970. 
Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. Н j xm 


1 This research was supported in part by Canada Council Grant No. 68-0815. I thank 
Julia R. Brickman for her assistance. 
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3 Sherif, M., & Hovland, C. I. Social Judgment. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1961. 
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in each group were given sample questions used by Chapman and Volkman' 


(“difficult”), and half sample questions derived from twelfth grade required 
reading (“еазу”). 

An analysis of variance (corrected for unequal Ns) yielded a significant 
difference between anchor groups and between easy and difficult sample ques- 
tions (F = 10.33, df = 3, 142, p < .01 and F = 6.63, df = 1, 142, 
2 < .05). Easy sample questions resulted in a higher mean LOA than dif- 
ficult sample questions, but the mean LOA never exceeded the 37.2 point, 
suggesting that the ceiling of 50 points functioned as a potent "negative" 
anchor, 

Experiment II: To examine whether the 50 point limit functions as a 
“negative” anchor, other anchors were provided in conjunction with the “in- 
ferior" group anchor and easy sample questions. 

Ss were 61 introductory psychology students who had not participated in 
Experiment I. "They were given a test presented as a test of acquaintance with 
literature. All $s were told that a group of tenth grade students had made an 
average score of 37.2; sample questions were the easy ones. One group of Ss 
was told that 50 was the highest score possible and that a score of 17 could be 
Obtained by guessing; other groups were told that the highest scores were 
60 or 75 and that scores of 20 or 25, respectively, could be obtained by guessing. 

The difference between groups on the mean LOA was significant (F — 
10.44, df 2, 58, р < .01). The mean LOA exceeded the 37.2 anchor point 
for the 60-20 and 75-25 groups while remaining below the 37.2 anchor point 
for the 50-17 group. These findings bring earlier results’ into consonance with 
social judgment paradigm.® While indicating that judgments are a function 
of the interrelationship of a constellation of anchors, they suggest that the 


contrast or "negative" effect of a low-ceiling overrides effects of other relevant 
anchors. 
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VARIABLES AFFECTING BLACK AGGRESSION* 


Department of Psychology, Northern Illinois University 


Epwarp DoNNERSTEIN AND MARCIA DOoNNERSTEIN! 


In a study employing white college students, Donnerstein, Donnerstein, and 
Simon? found that Ss delivered less aggression (electric shock) to blacks than 
to whites when there was the opportunity for the target to retaliate. The 
reverse was obtained when retaliation was unlikely. In addition, Ss anticipated 
more aggression from blacks than from whites independent of the aggression 
they delivered. Results were interpreted in terms of a fear of black reprisal 
by whites. The present study is a replication, in part, with aggression (shock) 
being delivered by black Ss. 

Twenty-four black high school students in summer residence with Project 
Upward Bound at Northern Illinois University served as Ss. Ss were given 
an opportunity to deliver electric shock (for errors on a learning task) to 
either a black or white confederate, shown via video tape, with the use of a 
procedure similar to that suggested by Buss The opportunity for retaliation 
was manipulated by $ being aware that the target could identify him as his 
aggressor (Nonanonymous Condition) or that the target could not identify 
him (Anonymous Condition). After the administration of shock, Ss indicated 
the type of shock they would expect from their target if they had taken the 
learning task, the data collected in a questionnaire format. The delivered shock 
data were first subjected to a principal components analysis with mean shock 
intensity, mean shock duration, and the sum of high shock intensities as depen- 
dent variables. Statistical analyses were then conducted on the resulting three 
aggression components: Direct, Indirect, and Extreme Direct Aggression. 

An analysis of variance on each of the three aggression components did not 
reveal any significant sources of variance. Thus, black Ss seemed unaffected 
by possible retaliation with respect to their aggression, and were equally 
unaffected by the race of their target. This is in contrast to the manner with 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 1, 
1970. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 1 В i 

1 Both authors are now at the Department of Psychology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

2 Donnerstein, E., Donnerstein, M., & Simon, S. Variables in interraci 
Anonymity, expected. retaliation, and a “riot”. Paper read at Midwestern 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1970. 
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which white Ss reacted under similar conditions. Differences in age and ir 

- socioeconomic background between the two groups should, however, be noted, 
An analysis of variance on the anticipated mean shock intensity revealed а 
significant main effect for Race, F(1,20) — 10.43, р < .005. Black Ss an- 
ticipated more aggression from a fellow black than they did from a white tar- 
get. Furthermore, the indication that blacks expected more aggression from. 
another black would suggest that Ss were inhibited from aggressing toward а 

à fellow black, at least in the nonanonymous situation. у 
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HONKING AT THE INTERSECTION: A REPLICATION . 
AND EXTENSION* ! IA 


Department of Psychology, Purdue University 


Kay К. Dgaux 


A recent study by Doob and Gross? demonstrated that, in a natural setting, 
the amount of aggressive behavior displayed by a frustrated individual is 
related to status of the frustrating agent. Specifically, the authors varied the 
type of car which blocked drivers at an intersection and observed drivers’ 
response of horn honking. Their results indicated that a low-status Car—i.e., 
older, less expensive model—elicited more aggression in the form of honking 
than did a high-status car. In addition, they found that males were more likely 
than females to honk in both status conditions. 

An additional factor which is likely to facilitate horn honking under these 
conditions is sex of the frustrating agent. Common stereotypes regarding 
“damn women drivers" suggest that honking at a female driver is more accept- 
able than honking at a male driver under the same conditions of impediment. 
Furthermore, if this stereotype is widely accepted, both male and female drivers 
should demonstrate the differential behavior. 

The conditions of the Doob and Gross study were replicated with sex of 
the frustrator included as a third independent variable in addition to status 
of frustrating agent and sex of subject. A 1970 Pontiac and a 1970 Chevrolet 
Camaro were used in the high-status condition, and obviously worn 1959 
Ford and 1960 Plymouth models in the low-status condition. An approximately 
equal number of subjects was observed in each driver-status condition. Subjects 
were 123 drivers, 90 men and 33 women, in Dayton, Ohio, who happened 
to pull up behind one of the experimental cars, Observers recorded latency of 
first honk and number of honks, as well as subject characteristics including 
sex, 

Sex of the frustrating driver was the most influential factor in the present 
study. Only 52% of all drivers honked at the experimental cars when they 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 26, 1970. 
Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. ye) 
This research was conducted while the author was at Wright State University, 
Dayton, Ohio. The author is grateful to Cynthia Coppess and Frank Andrasik, who 
DoS invaluable in coordination of this study. 
A. N. Doob & A. E. Gross. Status of frustrator as an inhibitor of horn-honking 
responses, J. Soc. Psychol., 1968, 76, 213-218. 
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were driven by a male, while 71% honked at a female-driven car G8 = 4.713, 
df = 1, p < .05). Further analysis shows that this trend is equally true for 
males and females in the study: 54% of the male subjects honked at a male 
driver and 74% at a female driver, while the percentages for female subjects 
were 43% and 63%, respectively, 

Status of experimental car and sex of subject showed trends similar to those 
found by Doob and Gross, but the differences were not significant. In the 
low-status condition, 67% of the subjects honked at least once, compared to 
57% in the high-status condition (x? = 1.047, df = 1). Analysis by sex of 
subject shows that 64% of male drivers and 54% of female drivers honked 

‚ at the experimental cars (y? = -8619, df = 1). Analysis of variance per- 
formed on latency data paralleled the chi-square analysis, with only sex of 
frustrating driver significant (F — 9.304, df = 1,115, p < .01).3 The smaller 
difference for the status variable may be due to the fact that Doob and Gross 
used a Chrysler as the high-status condition, while the present study used a 
Pontiac and Camaro. These latter cars are presumably somewhat lower in 
status, and thus the status differential could be reduced. Sex differences are 
less readily explained, but may be influenced by regional differences between 
Palo Alto and Dayton, 

Clearly, however, the “damn female driver” stereotype is accompanied by 
behavioral manifestations. F urthermore, both sexes appear to have adopted the 
Stereotype, a conclusion which can undoubtedly be applied to other areas of 
behavior now being spotlighted by women's liberationists, 
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A FACTORIAL STUDY OF JUDGMENTS OF VOCALLY 
EXPRESSED EMOTION AND MEANING* 


Department of Psychology, University of Waterloo 


Юлур W. REID AND EDWARD E. WARE 


Studies in nonverbal communication have shown that Ss can correctly label 
emotions portrayed through vocal aspects of ‘speech. However, there are two 
limitations common to previous research. Most designs lack statistical sophisti- 
cation (interactions tend to be ignored) and few studies have attempted any 
explanation for accuracy in the identification of emotions, Designs by Davitz 
and Davitz! and Kramer? could show only above-chance frequency of identi- 
fication, Although Davitz? recently suggested the importance of meaning in the 
communication of emotion, no research has directly investigated the relation- 
ship between accurate identification and subjective meaning of emotion. 

"With the use of a three-factor design, the present study tested for main 
effects and interactions between 10 emotions, five encoders, and 20 decoders, 
The study also tested for relationships between these three factors and con- 
notative meaning given to the emotions. 

The procedure followed is very similar to that utilized by Davitz and 
Davitz.4 Five encoders recorded their expression of 10 different emotions on 
tape while reciting the alphabet A through J inclusive. ‘Twenty decoders at- 
tempted to identify every expression of emotion by writing down their selec- 
tions from a list of the 10 emotions. All Ss were introductory psychology 
students, The dependent variable was the number of correct identifications. 
As a final stage in the study all encoders and decoders rated each emotion on 
а 12-scale Semantic Differential questionnaire. 

Significant main effects (р < .01) were found among all three factors. 
Furthermore, two significant interactions (6 < .01) were found: one between 
encoders and emotions; and another between decoders and emotions. No sig- 
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Davitz, J. R., & Davitz, L. J. The communication of feelings by content-free speech. 
J. Commun., 1959, 9, 6-13. s Р 
2 Kramer, Е. Elimination of verbal cues in judgments of emotion from voice. J. Abn. 
© Soc. Psychol., 1964, 68, 390-396. ; 
4 Davitz, J. R. The Language of Emotion. New York: Academic Press, 1969. 
4 Davitz, J. К, & Davitz, L. J. op. cit. i 
Sweeney, D. R., Tinling, D. С, Eby, І. A, & Schmale, A. H. Jr. Factor analytic 
BORD four expressive modes of emotion. Proc., 76th Ann. "APA Convention, 1968, 
‚ 169-170. 
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nificant interaction was found between encoders and decoders or among all 
three factors. This latter finding lends no support to the supposition that 
certain decoders are more accurate at identifying the expression of emotions 
by certain encoders. Extensive analyses found no relationship between either 
significant main effects or interactions and responses to the Semantic Differ- 
ential scales. 

Consistent with indications of previous studies the present study demonstrates 
statistically significant abilities of Ss to identify vocal expressions of emotions 
and that certain emotions are more easily identified than others. In addition, 
the significant interactions between encoders and emotions, and decoders and 

' emotions suggest that the Previously found main effects should not be simply 
interpreted. Individual differences in encoding and decoding are partially a 
function of the particular emotion, An important aspect of the results was the 
lack of evidence for any relationship between accuracy of communication and 
an accepted measure of connotative meaning of emotion. This bears relevance 
to recent emphasis by Davitz on meaning in the communication of emotion. 
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ATTITUDES AND VALUES IN PRIMERS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES AND TWELVE 
OTHER COUNTRIES* 


University of Colorado Medical Center 


Sara С. Zimet, J. LAWRENCE WIBERG, AND GASTON E. Brom 


A. INTRODUCTION 


During studies of the motivational content of United States primary read- 
ing textbooks, the presence of certain attitudes and values in the story content 
impressed the investigators (1, 7, 8). Such attitudes recurred with sufficient 
frequency and consistency that it seemed possible to establish an attitude profile 
characterizing them. “Attitude” was defined as an attribute or characteristic, 
either personal or impersonal, to which value, such as good-bad, superior- 
inferior, desirable-undesirable, useful-not useful, wanted-unwanted, important- 
unimportant, could be affixed. Other investigators (3, 5, 6) gave evidence 
that elementary reading textbooks seemed to reflect national characteristics, 
modalities, attitudes, and values. The question was raised whether primers 
from the United States and other countries presented attitude profiles char- 
acteristic of a given country which would be measurably different in cross- 
national comparison. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a method of cross-national study 
applied to the content of first-grade reading textbooks; indicate that attitudes 
are presented in textbooks and represent a means of socialization; demonstrate 
that cross-national differences and similarities can be determined ; and present 
some of the results in descriptive terms. 


B. METHOD 


Attitude scales and a manual for instruction in their use were devised to 
code and characterize systematically the attitude content of primer stories. 
A long checklist of attitudes and values and their corresponding synonyms 
was obtained (4) and from this checklist scales were constructed. From pilot 
studies, certain scales seemed too ambiguous, too general, or too rare to mea- 
sure attitudes and were eliminated. ‘Those attitude scales which appeared to 
measure the same dimension were clustered together. As the scales were ap- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 23, 
1970, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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plied to new countries, some additional attitude scales were constructed. For 
example, primer series from West Germany dealt with children placing flow- 
ers on a grave and playing in the cemetery. This and other stories promoted 
the addition of the attitude cluster, "recognition or portrayal of death, infir- 
mity, illness, and danger." Thus, an attitude scale represented an attitude 
behavior that could be defined and for which illustrations could be given, and 
on which at least 75 percent agreement between raters could be obtained. 
A final total of 40 attitude scales resulted. 

The attitude scales were then arranged into three groups: Cultural Posture, 
Other-Directed Posture, and Inner-Directed Posture (see Table 1). Cultural 
Posture attitude scales captured how people live in terms of what environ- 
mental settings are presented, what a country is like, and what collective 
symbols are stressed. Other-Directed Posture attitude scales represented spe- 
cific interactional behavior between characters or groups of characters. Inner- 
Directed Posture attitude scales contained attitudes that motivated or guided 
the behavior of an individual character or homogeneous set of characters. 

Textbooks used in this study consisted of beginning reading texts from the 
United States and 12 foreign countries: England, France, India, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Norway, Russia, South Korea, Turkey, and West Germany. 
Illustrations and translated word content were used as a basis for the ratings. 
It was recognized that there was a disadvantage in using translated material 
and in employing scales based on English word usage with an American 
cultural frame of reference. This has probably introduced an American-English 
cultural bias into the findings. It would have been preferable to have had the 


scales defined in the native language and the primers coded from the original 
material by raters from that country. 


The experimental units of this study were the individual stories in each 
book. These were well defined by titles, illustrations, and plots. A total of 
60 stories was randomly sampled for each country except for South Korea 
where only 46 stories were available and all were used. However, results for 
South Korea are extrapolated to raise 46 to 60 stories. : 

"The process of rating the stories consisted of using two trained raters who 
first scored the stories independently in batches of 20 at a time. From the 
very nature of attitude scales and the material to which they were applied, 
difficulty was encountered in achieving consistently high interrater reliability. 
As mentioned earlier, only those scales were used on which at least 75 percent 
interrater agreement was obtained. However, disagreements in rating the 
Stories were resolved in a group conference with the investigators. "Thus, the 


- 


data which were used for 


sensus data. 
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the analyses reported in this paper represent con- 


TABLE 1 
ATTITUDE SCALES 


B. Other-directed 


posture group 


C. Inner-directed 


posture group 


ee 


= 


11. 


12. 


. Peace, pacifism, 


Soe xN 


A. Cultural 
posture group 
Oldness, traditional- 
ism, antiquity, an- 


cient times 
Recognition of other 
countries’ national- 
ities, ethnic groups, 
and cultures 

Family togetherness 
Reference to econom- 
ic transaction 

War, warfare, mili- 
tarism, weaponry 
nmn ar 
mistice 
Nationalism, 
tism 
Religiousness, 
tion to God 
Education in schools 
Social regulation and 
structure, social rules 
and laws 
Recognition or por- 
trayal of death, in- 
firmity, illness, injury 
or realistic danger 
Presence of food or 
drink 


patrio- 


devo- 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


Caring, helping, aid- 
ing assisting, nurtur- 
ing, protecting 

Uncaring, unhelping, 
neglecting, disregard- 


ing 
Selfishness, posses- 
siveness, greediness, 


not sharing 
Conforming, comply- 
ing, compromising, 


conceding, acquiesc- 
ing, consenting 

Nonconforming, un- 
compromising, un- 


yielding, disagreeing, 
disputing, being ob- 
stinate 
Independence 

Role playing, learn- 
ing (not necessarily 
classroom), imitation 
(copying others) 


Working, laboring, 
toiling 
Play, sport, recre- 


ation, amusement (as 
an activity not an af- 
fect) 

Obedience in relation 
to authority, defer- 
ence in relation to 
authority 
Disobedience in rela- 
tion to authority, de- 
fiance in relation to 
authority 
Interactional physical 
aggressiveness 
Interactional passivity 
Competitiveness, ri- 
valry 

Cruelty, meanness, 
maliciousness, tor- 
menting (beyond 
teasing), ruthlessness 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Exploring, curiosity, 
discovering, inquiring 
Ambition, striving, 
aspiring, persistence, 
initiative 

Lassitude, laziness, 
lack of ambition 
Motor competency, 
motor dexterity, 
agility 

Motor incompetence, 
motor ineptness, 
clumsiness, physical 
carelessness 
Intelligence, alertness, 
cleverness, capable- 
ness, attentiveness 
Ignorance, inalert- 
ness, stupidity, intel- 
lectual incompetence 
Cleanliness, orderli- 
ness, neatness, 
tidiness 

Dirtiness, disorderli- 
ness, sloppiness, 
untidiness, disorgani- 
zation 

Courage, bravery, 
daringness, boldness, 
valor, fortitude, 


fearlessness 
Cowardice, unheroic, 
uncourageous, 
"chicken" 

Physical strength, 
powerfulness, stout- 


ness, brawniness 
Physical weakness, 
physical impotence, 
lacking in physical 
power 
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C. RESULTS 


The frequency of attitudes rated for each of the 13 countries varies con- 
siderably in the 60-story sample (see Table 2). South Korea and India to- 
gether have over twice as many ratings as do France, Israel, and Turkey 
combined. 

TABLE 2 


RANK ORDER BY FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ATTITUDES 
PRESENT IN THE 60 STORIES RATED FOR EACH OF THE 13 COUNTRIES 


Country Rank Frequency 
South Korea 1 456 
India 2 433 
England 3 316 
Mexico 4 310 
Tapan 5 295 
Norway 6 290 
Russia 7 281 
United States 8 271 
West Germany 9 269 
Italy 10 267 
Israel 11 251 
Turkey 12 251 
France 13 248 


By using partitioned chi square (2), it is possible to distinguish those 
countries which are significantly different from other countries in the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the attitudes rated. The attitudes which depicted the 
greatest difference between countries were Oldness, Playing, Working, Con- 
forming, Presence of Food and Drink, Caring and Nurturing, and Cleanliness 
and Orderliness (see Table 3). 

Oldness and Traditionalism intended to capture a story’s orientation to the 
past, recognizing the influence of oldness or tradition on the present. It was 
relevant when an old person was present in the story and also relevent when 
customs or nonhuman items clearly referred to the past or oldness. The texts 
used in South Korea and India are very high in frequency of this attitude in 
the 60 stories; but Turkey, Mexico, Russia, and the United States are lowest. 

Playing refers to being actively engaged in recreation or sport, alone or 
with others. France mentions Play most often, whereas Israel mentions it 
least often. Nevertheless, both France and Israel mentioned Working in ap- 
proximately equal frequency. 

Working was scored when animate characters were involved in roles for 
remuneration or when reference was made to an occupation. It could also be 
considered present when remuneration was not involved but when the quality 


: TABLE 3% 
Comparison oF ATTITUDES DEP! 
BETWEEN THE 13 COUNTRIES 


ICTING GREATEST DIFFERENCES 
UsiNc PARTITIONED X? 


Countries 
Attitude High frequency Medium frequency Low frequency 
Oldness and South Korea (42) Japan (17) West Germany (11) 
traditionalism India (34) Israel (16) France (9) 
Italy (15) Norway (7) 
England (6) 
Turkey (3) 
Mexico (3) 
Russia (2) 
United States (1) 
Play France (44) India (33) Turkey (20) 
South Korea (40) West Germany (32) Russia (17) 
England (39) Japan (29) Italy (16) 
Mexico (36) Norway (28) Israel (13) 
United States (25) 
Work Mexico (35) France (27) Italy (17) 
India (35) Russia (25) Turkey (16) 
South Korea (34) Japan (25) West Germany (13) 
Israel (24) England (11) 
Norway (22) 


Conforming and 
compromising 


Caring and 
nurturing 


Presence of 
food or drink 


Cleanliness and 
orderliness 


South Korea (22) 
India (18) 


United States (45) 
India (44) 


India (35) 
France (29) 
Norway (29) 


South Korea (49) 


United States (19) 
Norway (10) 
Italy (8) 


Mexico (37) 
South Korea (35) 
Turkey (33) 


. England (32) 


Russia (31) 

Italy (31) 

Israel (30) 
Norway (30) 
Japan (30) 
Turkey (28) 
Israel (27) 
England (26) 
West Germany (25) 
South Korea (25) 
Mexico (23) 


а The figures in parentheses represent frequency counts. 
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Mexico (6) 

Russia (6) 
England (5) 

West Germany (5) 
Turkey (4) 

Japan (3) 

Israel (2) 

France (1) 

United States (0) 
France (28) 

West Germany (22) 


Italy (21) 

Japan (19) 
Russia (16) 
United States (15) 


Turkey (16) 
West Germany (13) 
England (13) 
Japan (11) 
Mexico (10) 
France (9) 

India (9) 

Israel (9) 

Russia (9) 
Norway (8) 
Italy (7) 

United States (6) 
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of “toiling” was present, such as children doing chores or a father сһоррі 
wood for a campfire. Mexico, India, and South Korea presented Workin; 
more often than the other countries, especially when compared to Englami 
where the lowest frequency of this attitude appeared. 

Conforming and Compromising was defined as adapting one’s behavior to 
facilitate harmonious interaction in a way that was stronger than to imply 
mere cooperation. A certain “giving in" was necessary. South Korea and 
India are high compared to the rest of the countries, with France and the 
United States having the lowest number of occurrences. 

Caring and Nurturing referred to any character caring and helping another 
character. It was to be considered an action and distinguished from the affect 
of caring or love. This attitude is mentioned in over two thirds of the stories 
rated for both the United States and India, as compared to approximately. 
one third of the stories from West Germany. 

The Presence of Food or Drink, which refers to eating or any illustration 
or mention of food or drink for animals or humans, appears in over half of 
the stories from India but in approximately one quarter of the stories from 
Russia and the United States. 

South Korea is outstandingly different from all other countries on the high 
frequency of occurrence of the attitude of Cleanliness and Orderliness. This 
attitude refers to being free from dirt, as well as clutter. Washing, sweeping, 
cleaning, straightening things out, setting objects in a sequence or in an orderly 
arrangement would all apply. The remaining 12 countries are closely clustered 
together with frequencies approximating 25 percent or less. 

Table 4 reports the Percentage frequency with which an attitude scale 
group was rated in the 60 stories for each of the 13 countries, The Cultural 
Posture group, which contains attitude scales that capture how people live 
in a particular country, shows the widest range of distribution, Israel, at the 
high end of the range, differs significantly at the .01 level from Russia, En- 
gland, and the United States, at the low end of the range, 
re a nc it Ode Dine en e 
s DN хич S URN behavior between people. Here 
Seld bus Ld un is end of the distribution differs signicantly at 

rael at the lower end of the range. 


For the Inner-Directed Posture Group—i.e., attitude scales which contain 


attitudes that motivate or guide people's behavior—stories from Russia and 


: England are at the high end of the range and differ significantly at the .01 
level from India, South Korea, Mexico, France, and Israel, which fall at the 
low end of this range. i 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF OCCURRENCE OF THE THREE ATTITUDE SCALE GROUPS 
IN THE PRIMER STORY SAMPLE FROM THE 13 COUNTRIES 


Cultural posture Other-directed Inner-directed 
Country group posture group posture group 
England 19%** 50% 31%* 
France 31% 55% 14%** 
India 38% 42%** 20%** 
Israel 45%* 40%** 14%** 
Italy 29% 46% 25% 
Japan 29% 49% 22% 
Мехїсо 30% 52% 18%** 
Norway . 28% 47% 25% 
Russia 21%** 47% 32% 
$ошһ Когеа 36% 46% 18%** 
Turkey 33% 45% 22% 
United States 15%** 56%* 29% 
West Germany 2996 44% 26% 


* Denotes country where the attitude scale group is in significantly higher frequency 
when compared to countries marked ** within a particular attitude scale group. 

** Denotes country where the attitude scale group is in significantly low frequency 
when compared to country marked * within a particular attitude scale group. 


D. CONCLUSION 


This study demonstrated that the contents of first grade reading textbooks 
contain attitudes which can be reliably rated given the reservation regarding 
the American-English cultural bias. Differences and similarities were found 
between and among these 13 countries. Some descriptive highlights of the data 
have been presented. After more intensive analyses of the data, it should be 
possible to make further interpretations and inferences about differences and 
similarities between and among countries concerning national characteristics, 


moral systems, and child rearing practices. 
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DEPENDENCE NURTURANCE AND MONOTHEISM: 
A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY* 1 


Department of Psychology, Hanover College 


ROGER L. TERRY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This cross-cultural investigation attempted to demonstrate a relationship 
between dependence nurturance during early childhood and adulthood and 
monotheism. While several studies (3, 6, 8) have related child rearing prac- 
tices to the nature of monotheistic beliefs, they were not concerned with the 
origin or presence of such beliefs. Since societal variables are related both to 
the presence of monotheism (7) and to child rearing practices (1), it is 
reasonable to expect that child rearing practices and monotheism would be 
related to each other. 

Specifically, we postulated a general tendency for persons to explain and 
understand their basic natural, social, and personal worlds: i.e., to reduce 
uncertainties. We reasoned that there are at least three sources of under- 
standing: one’s own experiences, information from other persons, and super- 
natural explanations, This idea parallels the discussion of Malinowski (4) 
of some years ago. Monotheistic beliefs are most important supernatural ex- 
planations, since phenomena can be “explained” as being created or influenced 
by a single, superior deity to whom all events are due. $ 

These sources are not meant to be mutually exclusive, because, as discussed 
below, for example, one can use his experiences to affect his supernatural 
deities. But on the assumption that access to one obviates the others to some 
extent, then if one could rely on other persons to provide guidance, he would 
not be likely to invent supernatural explanations or to rely on his own ex- 
periences, 

Whether or not one characteristically depends on other persons is partly 
a function of early childhood experiences. If independence socialization is 
stressed, a child will learn not to depend on other persons; if dependence 


training is stressed, he will be more likely to turn to other persons for infor- 
سسس‎ 
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mation and guidance than to the other sources, The first hypothesis for which 
this study was designed was that monotheism and dependence nurturance 
during childhood are inversely related on a societal level. Societies in which 
independence is stressed during childhood were hypothesized to evidence mo- 
notheistic beliefs, while societies in which dependence is nurtured were ex- 
pected not to evidence monotheism. 

Presumably, independence-dependence socialization continues into adulthood 
and can be reflected in how parents treat their adult children. Pressures 
toward adult independence were assumed to vary directly with distance be- 
tween the residences of married sons and their parents. "Thus, the second 
hypothesis of this study was that monotheism and distance between married 
sons and their parents are directly related оп a societal level. Societies that 
„Prescribe that married sons live close to their parents were hypothesized not 
to evidence monotheism, whereas societies that prescribe that married sons 
live far from their parents were hypothesized to be monotheistic. 


B. MzrHop 


A sample of societies for a given analysis was selected from several ethno- 
graphic sources on the basis of the availability of measures of the specific 


variables to be employed in the analysis. ‘Three types of variables were defined 
as follows. : 


1. Dependent Variable 


The major dependent variable, belief in monotheism, was operationally 
defined as the presence of a high god: ie, “. . . a spirit who is said to have 
created all reality and/or is reality's ultimate governor . . . (and/or) spirits 
whose sole act was to create other spirits who, in turn, produced the natural 


world” (7, р. 210). The presence or absence of a high god in a society was 
determined from Murdock’s (5) codification, 


2. Independent Variables 

The degree of childhood de 
from Whiting and Child (1 
satisfaction (DS) plus "low" 


pendence nurturance in a society was defined 
» as the combination of "high" dependence 

ependence socialization anxiety (DSA). In- 
dependence nurturance was defined as the reverse. The Whiting and Child 
ШО, Medida these measures and were partitioned at the median 
into low (ratings 7-15) and high (ratin 16-18) D i i 
7-12) and high (ratings 13-17) DSA. ii eher (dni 


More generally, dependence nurturance was defined from partitioning the 
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Whiting and Child sample at the median into high (ratings 14-17) average 
satisfaction (AS)—average of the oral, anal, sexual, dependence, and ag- 
gression satisfaction potentials—and low (ratings 8-12) average socialization 
anxiety (ASA)—average of the oral, anal, sexual, dependence, and aggres- 
sion socialization anxiety scores. Independence nurturance was defined as low 
(ratings 10-13) AS and high (ratings 13-16) ASA. 

From D’Andrade’s (2) codification two samples of societies were iden- 
tified: those that prescribe that married sons live in their parents’ household 
or village, and those that prescribe that married sons live in a different village. 
In light of D'Andrade's finding of a relationship between residential location 
of married sons and cultural importance of dreams for influencing deities, 
this latter variable was also included in the analyses. 


3. Control Variables 


An attempt was made to control for the general variable of societal com- 
plexity, since this has been related both to monotheism (7) and to child 
rearing practices (1). Societal complexity was indexed by the development 
of the subsistence economy, presence of social stratification, and nature of the 
settlement pattern (5). 

A society’s subsistence economy was said to be “primitive” if over 50 per- 
cent of the economy was dependent upon hunting and gathering (excluding 
fishing) or “advanced” if over 50 percent of the economy was dependent 
upon animal husbandry and intensive agriculture. 

Stratification was “present” in a society if it had distinct, complex, dual, 
or elite social classes; stratification was "absent" if social classes were not 
crystallized or concretely recognized. 

Finally, a society was defined as “nomadic” if it had migratory, semi- 
nomadic, or semisedentary communities; a “sedentary” society had stable, 
compact, or permanent communities. 


C. RrsuLTS 


‚ The major hypothesis of an inverse relationship between monotheism and 
dependence nurturance in childhood was tested by comparing the presence 
of a high god and the combination of dependence satisfaction (DS) and 
dependence socialization anxiety. (DSA) in 22 societies (Table 1). The 
results clearly indicated that monotheism is associated with low DS and high 
DSA as expected (x? = 4.427; df = 1; Р < .05). Partitions of Table 1 
for each of the control variables indicated that this relationship is most evident 
in complex societies with an advanced subsistence economy, а stratification 
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system, and a sedentary settlement pattern, although it is apparent in simplex 
societies, also. (Unfortunately, the small number of societies measured on all 
of these variables prohibited the usual statistical tests of significance.) 
'Table 2 indicates a parallel, but closer, relationship between monotheism 
and the combination of average satisfaction (AS) and average socialization 
anxiety (ASA) (xà = 5.452; df = 1; p < .02). Inspection of the partitions 


TABLE 1 
DEPENDENCE SATISFACTION (DS) AND DEPENDENCE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRESENCE OF A HiGH Gop AND COMBINATION OF 
SOCIALIZATION Амхівтү (DSA) 


High god High DS/Low DSA Low DS/High DSA 
Alorese 
Ashanti 
Kutenai 
Lakher 
Present Pukapukans 
Rwala 
Samoans 
Sanpoil 
Chamorro Tenino 
Papago Thonga 
Andamanese Ainu i 
Arapesh Chiricahau 
Absent Chagga Ifugoa 
Kurtatchi "Trobrianders 
Ontong-Javanese 
1 Wogeo 
ЕЕЕ ра ааа 28. 


ТАВІЕ 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN РАЕЗЕМСЕ ОЕ A Нісн Сор AND COMBINATION OF 
AVERAGE SATISFACTION (AS) AND AVERAGE 
SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY (ASA) 


High god High AS/Low ASA Low AS/High ASA 
Alorese 
Ashanti 
eee 
amorro 
Present Kutenai 
Rwala 
Panpi 
Pokapukans Tenino 
Siriono Thonga 
Chenchu Cha 
" gga 
Ай: iu Chiricahau 
Trobrianders Ун 
орео 


Yagua 
Exerc = R TEM EA xiu c 
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of Table 2 for the control variables indicated that this relationship is again 
most obvious in complex societies and scarcely evident in simplex societies. 
A chi-square analysis of 42 societies to test the hypothesis of a positive 
relationship between monotheism—i.e., presence of a high god—and distance 
between married sons and their parents was nonsignificant. A detailed exam- 
ination of this analysis, surprisingly, revealed a strong, inverse relationship 
in those societies for which dreaming is important (Table 3) ; x? = 6.12; 
df = 1; < .02. (There was no significant overall relationship between 
monotheism and importance of dreaming.) In these societies monotheism tends 
to be present when married sons live close to their parents and absent when 
the married sons move away from their parents. (The significance of the 
relationship in those societies in which dreaming is unimportant was un- 
determinable, because only one society with unimportant dreams could be 


TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRESENCE OF A HicH Gop AND RESIDENTIAL 
LOCATION ОЕ MARRIED SONS IN SOCIETIES IN 
WHICH DREAMING Is IMPORTANT 


Son resides in Son resides 
parents' household outside of 
High god or village parents' village 

Azande 

Fang 

Kapauku 

Nyakyusa 

Present Papago Bemba 

Pukapukans Cuna 

Rwala Lapp 

Semang Naskapi 

Wolof Yakut 

Ifugoa Andamanese 
Cooper Eskimo 
Crow 

Absent Jivaro 

Kaska 
Mundurucu 
Omaha 
Trobrianders 


EMEND Norris cll ET TET 


located in which married sons lived apart from their parents.) Partitions of 
Table 3 indicated that the relationship is most obvious in simplex societies, 
but the relationship is discernible in complex societies. 


D. Discussion 


'The inverse relationship between monotheism, defined as the presence of a 
high god, and dependence nurtürance, varying directly with dependence (or. 
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average) satisfaction and inversely with dependence (or average) socializa- 
tion anxiety, supports our first hypothesis. That this relationship is stronger 
in complex societies is also to be expected, if associated with societal com- 
plexity are problems too complex for an individual to cope with on his own, 
even through dreams and fantasy. If persons can not turn to others because 
of their independence training, and if they cannot rely on their own resources 
because of the complexity of the problems, then superior deities tend to emerge 
as explanatory systems, 

The inverse relationship between monotheism and distance of married sons 
from their parents (in those societies in which dreams are important) was 
not predicted. Consistent with the theory and the data in the partitions of 
Table 3, however, superior deities in these cases may have been employed in 
part to help cope with a conflict between dependence and independence nur- 
turance. Living close to one's parents after marriage may foster or encourage 
dependence of the sons on their parents. In simplex societies, in which the 
data are most reliable, this prescription and the fact that independence is 
otherwise fostered (1) could generate a conflict. It is suggested first that 
monotheistic beliefs were formulated, among other reasons, to cope with this 
conflict. Second, because of the dominant pressures toward self-reliance, indi- 
viduals expect that they can or should influence even the deities, and, thus, 
the use of dreams for this purpose assumes great importance. 

This study was designed in part to overcome a number of serious objections 
to cross-cultural investigations (9). Partitions of the significant relationships 
within the control variables is an uncommon procedure, but one that was 
necessary to rule out obvious interpretations based upon societal complexity. 
"The use of precoded data from several, independent sources was meant to 
minimize the possibility of measurement bias; since this procedure would 
normally increase “error variance,” it is encouraging that our results were 
so stable, However, detracting from the reliability of our findings is the fact 
that the various measurements involved were probably not performed at the 
same point in time; since cultural Practices change, especially in the area of 
socialization, there is no guarantee that our results were not spuriously affected 


by the time differential. Future studies might be designed to assess this pos- 
sibility. 


E. Summary 


"The major thesis of this study was that if individuals cannot depend on 
other persons to reduce their uncertainties, because of independence training, 
and/or if they cannot rely on their озуп experiences, because of the complexity 
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of the problems, as implied by Swanson (7), then supernatural explana- 
tions—e.g., monotheistic beliefs—tend to be formulated. Cross-cultural data 
strongly indicated an inverse relationship between monotheism and depen- 
dence nurturance in support of this thesis. An inverse relationship between 
monotheism and distance of married sons from their parents was interpreted 
as due to the use of monotheistic beliefs to cope with a dependence-indepen- 
dence conflict generated by a discontinuity between child rearing emphases 
on independence and an adult prescription of dependence. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


There is no question that people in different societies develop different 
skills. Some show extraordinary achievement in music, others in carving or 
hunting, and still others in science and technology. Whether these differences 
are a matter solely of the social environment, or of genetic factors as well, 
is both а sensitive and virtually insolvable question. It is clear, however, that, 
as opportunities are made increasingly similar, differences in performance tend 
to diminish or disappear. A good deal of attention has been directed in the 
United States to the effects of cultural deprivation on verbal development, 
but little attention has been given here, or elsewhere, to the effect of cultural 
factors on the development of other abilities. 

The question of differences in abilities has a long history, going back at 
least to Galton and to the Cambridge Expedition (4). Interest in cultural 
differences in visual perception has been revived by Segall, Campbell, and 
Herskovits (8). The whole matter of the relationships between cultural fac- 
tors and abilities has come to the fore in attempts to separate the effects of 
malnutrition from those of adverse social factors on the apparent restriction 
of intellectual development of poorly nourished children. Very little attention, 
however, has been directed at nonverbal abilities—mechanical, spatial, and 
perceptual—which assume practical significance when advanced technology is 
introduced to an area. Even the educational systems of developing countries, 
following the advice and examples of Western educators, have given little 
attention to technical schools, and to the training of people who have had 
little exposure to mechanical or electronic devices. In this research we are 
concerned with some special abilities of a sample of Vietnamese, skills which 
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may determine how well they can deal with the demands of operating and 
maintaining complex equipment. 

Differences in abilities become more than a matter of theoretical interest 
as various countries attempt to develop technologically. In both colonial and 
postcolonial times many African and Asian nations have relied on technicians 
from Western countries for much of the technical work of building and 
operating manufacturing and transportation facilities. In response to the prod- 
ding of nationalistic officials, foreign-owned subsidiaries have undertaken to 
train and promote more and more local people. In these activities industries 
in developing countries can be highly selective and can rely on extended formal 
and on-the-job training programs. "They tend to send personnel above a certain 
level abroad for special experience and training. By these steps they over- 
come whatever deficiencies are present when representatives of traditional, 
nonmachine cultures are recruited for industrial work. 

Much the same situation has occurred in new military organizations of 
developing countries, where small groups, such as pilots, mechanics, and elec- 
tronics technicians, have been sent to Western Europe, Russia, or the United 
States for advanced training. In some places, such as Vietnam, the process is | 
different. Very large numbers of people at all levels have been recruited | 
and trained locally to take over equipment supplied by the United States. 
Undertaken as part of a larger study concerned with the problems of the 
turnover of equipment (9), this research was concerned with the measure- 
ment of abilities of Vietnamese helicopter. mechanics and the implications of 
these measures for training programs. The study is of general significance 
insofar as it concerns representatives of a technologically underdeveloped so- 
ciety who were being trained to maintain advanced equipment. It is also of ' 
theoretical interest, since our Vietnamese and American subjects had just 
completed the same training program at the same site in preparation for 
similar assignments. Furthermore, since none of the tests had written verbal 
items, and since instructions were in the subjects' 
comparability of scores is enhanced. 

The armed forces of the United States and of other major powers have 
developed aptitude test batteries designed to identify individuals with highly 
developed mechanical, clerical, and other skills, These tests are not directly 
applicable, however, to people from other cultures because the items call for 
considerable skill in English and acquaintance with the American material 
culture. Although Kotula (7) reported that the U. S. Army Classification 
Battery (ACB) had been translated and used in Korea, we rejected that 
procedure because of the dearth of translators and the lack of technical terms in 


own languages, the direct 
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Vietnamese. In addition, factorially pure tests held out the prospects of a pre- 
cise determination of the effects of cultural differences in the backgrounds of 
our subjects. If our purpose had been selection and placement, it would have 
probably been a good strategy to begin with translated versions of the ACB, 
tests which have proven predictive in the U. S. and Korea, but such tests 
would have measured the degree of acculturation to mechanical devices, as 
well as specific abilities. 


B. METHOD 


The present research, part of a larger study of the problems of turning 
over complex equipment to the Vietnamese, was undertaken to assess the 
levels of certain abilities of Vietnamese helicopter mechanics, abilities required 
by mechanics for the successful performance of their assignments. Since the 
U. S. Army Classification Battery was probably inappropriate for our pur- 
poses, even if translated, we chose tests from French’s Kit of Reference Tests 
of Cognitive Abilities (2) that would measure numerical, spatial, perceptual, 
and mechanical abilities. The tests, shown in Table 1, had instructions in 
English, but all items were nonverbal. These are short, timed tests with 
ample instructions and practice items. The instructions were translated by a 
Vietnamese psychologist, but the identical multiple-choice format with ap- 


propriate corrections for guessing was preserved. The qualifications of the 


translator, with descriptions of checks on the quality of his translations are 
presented in Sinaiko and Brislin (9). | 
The subjects were 82 Vietnamese Air Force and 31 U. S. Army trainees 
who had just completed the same 16-week training course at Ft. Eustis, 
Virginia, and all were awaiting assignment to Vietnam where they would 
have similar duties. 'The Vietnamese, who were 20 to 22 years of age, had 
their equivalent of high school graduation. The Americans ranged from 17 
to 22 with a median education of Grade 11; two men had completed less than 
Grade 10, while four had finished a year of college. Я 
Several other factors should be mentioned that tended to make the testing 


situation comparable for the Vietnamese and the Americans. Since the Viet- 


namese had received some training in English before coming to the United 


States, all their instruction at Ft. Eustis was in English by regular American 
instructors. The tests were administered in the same physical surroundings 
and with the same time limits. Vietnamese officers, who happened to be bes 
ers in civilian life, gave the tests to their men. The authors ош bs | 
sessions with both groups, making sure that each trainee А s е ри 
sample items correctly. ‘The tests were administered in single two-hour 
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sions with a 10-minute break, All of the men were assured that the results 
would not in any way affect their assignments, that the tests were for re- 
search, and that scores would not be given to their officers. Cooperation and 
effort were excellent. 

The scores of the two groups were compared with each other and with 
scores provided by Educational Testing Service (ETS) for other American 
groups, primarily high school students. 

In addition, Hudson's test (5), a series of six line drawings depicting three- 
dimensional relationships, was shown to 18 men from each group. Developed 
in Africa, the drawings were designed to evaluate a subject’s ability to inter- 

` pret conventional Western depiction in two dimensions of three-dimensional 
relationships. 5 


C. RESULTS 


The results are shown in Table 1 together with indications of the signifi- 
cance of differences between the American and Vietnamese mechanics. The 
Vietnamese did as well as American mechanics on Division, Paper Folding, 
Number Comparison, Length Estimation, and Nearer Point. Although the 
Vietnamese scored higher on Addition and Hidden Patterns, their scores are 
almost identical with the ETS data on U. S. high school students. The 
American mechanics were higher on Identical Pictures, but both groups of 
mechanics were higher than the ETS sample of students. Finally, the Amer- 
ican subjects were significantly higher than the Vietnamese on the Card Rota- 
tion and Cube Comparison tests of spatial ability and on the Tool Knowledge 
test. The findings that there were no differences between the Vietnamese and 
Americans on five of the tests and that the Vietnamese were significantly 
better on Addition and Hidden Pictures rule out the possibility that the Viet- 
namese scores on spatial ability and mechanical knowledge are low because of 
a general unfamiliarity with testing procedures, 

On Hudson’s test of the ability to interpret line drawings of three-dimen- 
sional relationships, each of 18 Vietnamese and 18 American subjects ex- 
amined six different drawings. Nine Vietnamese made no errors and nine 
made more than two; 14 Americans made no errors, three made one mistake, 


and one made more than two. The difference between the groups is highly 
significant (x? = 10.5, $ < .01). 


D. Discussion 


The lower scores of the Vietnamese on tests-of spati ili 
: \ n patial ability confirm the 
findings of Hudson (5, 6) in Africa, and Guthrie (3) in the Philippines of 
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poorer performance in societies where there is limited experience with tech- 
nical illustrations of three dimensions. The implications of this shortcoming 
for industrial development are quite apparent. Dawson (1) has demonstrated 
with adult African subjects that performance with technical drawings can 
be improved with special training. However, one should note that these Viet- 
namese test subjects had completed four months of technician training at an 
American site, in addition to high school and other special training in Viet- 
nam, and still had not completely mastered the ability to interpret Western 
conventions for depicting three-dimensional relationships. 

The results obtained with Hudson's pictures on our small samples support 
the results obtained with the Cubes and Card Rotation tests. The fact that 
the Vietnamese scored as high or higher than the Americans on Paper Folding, 
Number Comparison, Nearer Point, and Hidden Patterns rules out an ex- 
planation of the spatial deficit in terms of a general lack of facility with 
illustrations and other material presented on paper. 

Hudson's (5) data from Africa indicate that the ability to interpret the 
Western conventions is acquired quite early because differences between social 
classes persisted after many years of school experience. Since training in pic- 
torial perception is not part of the African school curriculum, Hudson (6) 
suggested that the difference in performance resulted from marked differences 
in exposure in early childhood to illustrations in books and magazines at home. 
"The same deficiencies in childhood experience may account for the differences 
we find. In addition, some oriental art, to which the Vietnamese may have 
been exposed, follows different three-dimensional conventions, as witness many 
Chinese paintings and the carvings on the temples at Angkor. Wherever he 
may come from, a viewer sees an illustration as flat when he is unable to 
interpret the illustrator's cues for depth. 

One might immediately assume that the differences on the Tool Knowledge 
test were manifestations of differing amounts of experience with tools. Other 
factors also appear to be significant. An American officer who participated in 
the training program indicated that 13 of the 30 items involved tools that 
had actually been used in their training; but the Vietnamese did as well on 
the items involving unfamiliar as on the supposedly familiar tools. Inspection 
of the items on which the Vietnamese did particularly poorly suggests that 
they had difficulty when there were pronounced differences in the scale of 
drawings among the various alternatives of an item, For example, a nut which 
holds a wheel on a car and the wrench which is used to remove it are both 
shown in 174 inch illustrations (see Figure 1). With limited experience, the 
Vietnamese could not preserve size constancy when alternatives varied from 
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FIGURE 1 
ITEM FROM MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE Test SHOWING MARKED 
DIFFERENCES IN SCALE OF ALTERNATIVES 


life size to 1/20 of life size in the same item without any reference to mark 
the shift, The implication of this is that illustrations must include a familiar 
object, such as a hand or centimeter scale, to establish the size of the object 
for the viewer. In addition, numerous changes in scale, as in blowups of parts, 
should be avoided. 

These results have both applied and theoretical implications. For those who 
are concerned with the industrialization of developing countries, these findings 


suggest caution in attempts to use illustrations as а method of overcoming 


language barriers. A heavily illustrated operating or maintenance manual 
d the illustrators’ conventions 


cannot be used by someone who has not masterei 
of three-dimensional representation. What little evidence there is suggests that 
these skills can be taught to adults. 

Of more general interest is the fact that we have been able to compare 
the abilities of samples of subjects from markedly different cultural back- 
grounds under similar testing conditions. This similarity decreases the likeli- 
hood that any differences found could be attributed to artifacts of the testing 
situation or motivational factors among the subjects. 

The sampling problem remains, however, because our Vietnamese are above 
their nation’s average in education, while our American subjects were slightly 
below the American mean, even though both groups had approximately the 
same number of years of school experience. Although both groups had been 
selected for and had undergone special technical training, differences remained 
on spatial ability tests, which others have found and which have been at- 
tributed to childhood experiences. The unusual finding in this study is that 
the Vietnamese scored higher on some tests than their Western counterparts. 
These latter results would seem to rule out explanations of differences in 


terms of general test sophistication. 


Е. SUMMARY 
Eleven nonverbal tests from French's Kit (2) were administered to 82 
Vietnamese and 31 American helicopter mechanics at the end of a 16-week 
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training program in the United States. Six pictures from Hudson's series were _ 
administered to 18 Ss from each group. The instructions and administration 
were in Vietnamese for the former group; otherwise, similar testing condi- 
tions prevailed. The Vietnamese equalled or exceeded the Americans on nu- 
merical, visualization, perceptual speed, length estimation, and flexibility of 
closure tests, but were significantly lower on spatial and mechanical knowl- 
edge tests, The results suggest that, as testing conditions are equated, most 
differences in nonverbal abilities are reduced or disappear. The persistence of 
differences in spatial abilities, and to some extent mechanical knowledge, ap- 
pears to be due to a failure to learn Western conventions for the representa- 
tion of three dimensions. That this deficit exists and can probably be overcome 
by special training is a matter of considerable significance to those concerned 
with the technical skills of citizens of developing countries. 
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-AGE RELATED CHANGES IN PATTERN PREDICTION— 
A CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISON* 


Department of Educational Psychology, Temple University 


GLENN Е. SNELBECKER, WILLIAM FULLARD, AND 
JEANETTE MCCARTHY GALLAGHER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Numerous previous studies demonstrate quite distinct age-related shifts in 
children’s perceptual-cognitive processing abilities (2, 4, 8, 10, 12). These 
developmental shifts apparently occur universally, although cross-cultural re- 
search has suggested the importance of ecological factors in determining both 
the age at which the shift occurs and the nature of the patterns that emerge 
(11). For example, children’s perceptual-cognitive processes appear to be in- 
fluenced by the extent of schooling and by the kinds of developmental tasks 
demanded in particular cultures. Moreover, such cultural differences have not 
always favored the “more industrialized” societies (5). 

Mundy-Castle has conducted a series of studies in which he has at- 
tempted to detect age-related shifts in children’s abilities to use information 
in the formulation of inferences (6, 7). Concurrently obtaining separate 
measures of his subjects’ perceptual accuracy, he evaluated the extent to 
which his African samples (children from four Southern Ghanaian tribes) 
were able to make correct predictions about gradually emerging patterns in 


visual stimuli presented to them (7). 
]-cognitive processing shifts occurred 


Mundy-Castle concluded that perceptual [ х 
between the five-year and seven-year age levels but that no differences in pre- 


diction ability seemed to occur between seven years and nine years of age. His 


published data do not allow conclusions to be drawn either as to the magni- 
tude of changes in the perception data across age groups, пог in the relation- 
ships between perception scores and prediction scores. Concerning relationships 
between pattern perception and pattern prediction, Mundy-Castle provided 
somewhat conflicting statements: He first proposed the assumption that 
recognition of such order would set the stage for accurate predictions, (0 
p. 163), but later hinted that his results indicated “accuracy 1n localization 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown agen pret Nut) 
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of perceptual responses was not necessarily associated with successful predic. 
tion” (7, p. 164). If cultural factors influence modes of thought, as suggested 
by Greenfield and Bruner (3), then differences may emerge in the pattem 
prediction of task and perception patterns between the results of the Ghanaian 
sample and United States samples. 

The present study was designed to answer the following questions: (a) 
Do the Mundy-Castle findings reflect characteristics unique to African sam- 
ples, or do similar developmental shifts in making predictions occur in other 
cultural groups? (5) Aside from such developmental shifts, how do the scores 
compare across the two cultures for children at kindergarten, second grade, 


and fourth grade levels? (c) To what extent are prediction scores and per- 
ception scores related? 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 60 white, middle class children drawn from kindergarten, 
second grade, and fourth grade populations from a public school in the 


suburban Philadelphia area." Ten boys and 10 girls were drawn randomly 
at each grade level. 


2. Procedure 


Subjects were presented four sets of white 176 mm stimulus cards, on each 
of which was a single black dot? The children were presented an identical 
but blank response card. They were given the following instructions: 


This is a game in which I 


will show you some cards. On each card 
there is a dot, 


i like this [the child is shown a sample stimulus card]. You 
have this card in front of you [the blank response card is placed before 
the child], and you must guess where you think the dot is on my card: 


show your guess by marking (with a pencil) a small “X” 
I will then 


Or not. 


on your card. 
Show you my card and you will see whether you were right 


As in Mundy-Castle's study, 


: y four series of cards were presented. One series 
involved a straight line of dots, 


another had a slanted line of dots, the third 


1 The authors are indebt i i i i 
Springfield TE ot поа Louise Lowe, Director of Elementary Education, 


vennsylvania; and to Mrs. Hillsley, Princi Manor 
School, and staf for their assistance, Miss Jane pe ER анн 
i т another study involving a color- 
0 tests were counterbalanced in ode with half of the 
Dd the other half getting the color- 
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had a circle of dots, and the fourth had a zigzag line of dots. Essentially, 
the child was instructed to guess or predict where the next dot would be; 
once having made his prediction, the child was shown the card with the dot 
correctly located and was asked to indicate on his own card where he per- 
ceived the correctly located dot to be. The first response by the child was 
used as a basis for the prediction score, whereas the second response permit- 
ted an evaluation of how accurately the child was perceiving the dots pre- 
sented to him. 

Transparent scoring grid keys were devised to improve reliability in scoring. 
On the basis of information provided by Mundy-Castle [(7) and a personal 
communication], both the prediction and perception point had to fall within 
a 25.4 mm diameter circle to be scored as "correct." Scores were totaled for 
each series of cards and then over the four series for a total score for both 
the perception and prediction measures. Thus, in accordance with the pattern 
set by Mundy-Castle, two scores were obtained for each subject. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Data for the present sample for both prediction and perception measures 
were submitted to a 3 X 2 (age by sex) analysis of variance (Table 1). 
The only significant main effect on the prediction scores was for age (E 
7.84, df = 2,54, р < .01). For the perception tests the only main effect was 
also for age (F = 7.58, df = 2,54, p < 01). Newman-Keuls tests indicated 
that the fourth grade group was different from the other two groups on both 
the perception and prediction tests, (p < .01) but that the kindergarten and 
second grade groups were not different on either the perception or prediction 
Scores, 

"Table 2 presents total correct responses for the first three series at each 
grade level for both Mundy-Castle's African subjects and for the subjects 
tested in the present study. Data for the fourth series were omitted because 
Mundy-Castle's paper does not indicate how many subjects in his sample 
completed the fourth series. He remarks that none of his three age groups 
performed better than chance (7, p. 164). Several of our subjects had passing 
items on the fourth series, but it is not clear whether these items would have 
been considered "better than chance" by Mundy-Castle's standards. A chi 
square test applied to the data in Table 2 was significant (x? = 27.23, afm 
2, р < .001) and indicated that there was а cultural-age interaction on these 


pattern prediction test results; i.e., the chi square indicated that there was a 
difference in the African age groups’ pattern of correct responses аз compare 
of correct responses. A chi square 


with the American age groups’ pattern 
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comparing the two samples at kindergarten and second grade was statistically 
significant (x? = 8.80, df = 1, р < .001) ; the second grade compared with 
the fourth grade for the two samples was also significantly different (xà = 
1.20, df = 1). Furthermore, chi square tests for each of the age groups across i 
the three series were nonsignificant. These data indicated a significant dif- 
ference in the point at which the developmental shift occurred for the two 


samples: the African sample showed an earlier developmental shift than did 
the American sample. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PREDICTON AND PERCEPTION 
Scores FOR GRADE LEVELS AND SEX 


Kindergarten Grade 2 Grade 4 
Sex Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Prediction scores 
Females 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.92 3.70 2.72 
ales 160 156 200 1.82 500 307 
Perception scores 
Females 1580 — 421 12.60 4.05 1690 410 
Males 1220 624 10.80 3.89 18.00 438 
EN ees a 1800 E } 
TABLE 2 
'ToTAL Correct PREDICTION RESPONSES ON SERIES 1, 2, AND 3 
FOR EACH GRADE LEVEL AND CULTUREA 
Grade level 
2 Kindergarten Grade 2 Grade 4 
Series Amer. Afr. Amer. Afr. Amer. Afr. 
тата 
2 11 20 7 70 22 66 | 


3 7 15 5 + 20 56 
` a The African sample included 37, 38, 


and 40 children. ctively, at the kinder- 
PT Desde and fourth grade levels. The Amarican be Ta 20 at each 
g ПЕ шары: resulted in the lower number of total correct responses for the 
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perceive in order to predict accurately, but it is obvious that something more 
than perception is involved in the prediction process. That is, the correlation 
between prediction and perception is sufficiently low to indicate that other 
variables influenced the making of accurate predictions. Series 4 (zigzag) was 
extremely difficult for both the African and American children. "The reason 
for the difficulty is apparent when the "zigzag" Gestalt is viewed as a series 
of alternating oblique lines. According to Rudel and Teuber (9), figures 
composed of oblique lines are “virtually indiscriminable" to younger children. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that children would find it difficult to predict 
a pattern made up of a series of oblique lines. 

Several similarities in individual subject's performance in the current study 
are like those reported by Mundy-Castle. For example, some of the subjects 
at the kindergarten level placed the perception dot in a "mirror image" posi- 
tion similar to the localization inversions of the African subjects. Such “mirror- 
image" behavior is similar to the performance of five-year-olds who fail in 
multiple ordering tasks when they try to rely on imagery instead of operating 
within a transpositional rule (1). This effect decreased with age for both the 
present sample and the African samples. 

The general interpretation of these data is that they support Mundy-Castle's 
findings of an age-related shift in prediction capability. However, whereas 
Mundy-Castle found the major shift between the first two groups (his six- 
year and eight-year groups) with no apparent difference between the eight- 
and 10-year groups, our data show that the shift occured somewhat later. 
That is, the youngest two groups in our study were not significantly different, 
but they did differ from the third and oldest group. 

Thus, Mundy-Castle's findings do not reflect characteristics unique to his 
African sample as far as the existence of a shift is concerned; however, there 
r data as to where (at what age) such a shift 
occurs, and whether there are cultural differences in the actual age level at 
which such a shift occurs. Further research is necessary both to confirm that 
indeed the shifts do occur at different age points and to determine why such 


changes occur. 


is some question raised by ou 


D. SuMMARY 


Our data confirmed Mundy-Castle's findings that there is a developmental 
shift in pattern prediction and pattern perception. 'The data raise pem 
as to the particular age levels at which such a shift occurs, and the i ility 
that there may be cultural differences in such a shift. The fact that there was 
some modest correlation coefficient between pattern perception and prediction 
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was expected, but it is also apparent that additional cognitive factors are 
involved in the prediction process, 


1. 


2. 


12. 
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STATUS, CONFORMITY, AND RESISTANCE 
TO COMPLIANCE IN NATURAL 
GROUPS*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Missouri, Rolla 


ROBERT L. MONTGOMERY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between status and conformity in natural groups has not 
been made clear. Results of research indicate that a variety of relationships 
have been obtained: i.e., direct, inverse, and curvilinear. One problem noted 
by Pollis and Montgomery (4, 5, 6) is that investigators frequently gener- 
alize results from highly artificial laboratory groups to those of natural groups 
in which members possess a past history of normative and organizational 
relatedness with one another, 

A second problem is the failure of investigators to distinguish between the 
two basically different processes of conformity and compliance. According to 
Pollis and Montgomery (5), “conformity” refers to those instances where 
individuals behave in keeping with previously internalized judgmental scales. 
“Compliance,” on the other hand, refers to those instances in which individ- 
uals are pressured into behaving in a manner contrary to already established 
judgmental scales. Although investigators frequently use conformity and com- 
pliance interchangeably, these terms in actuality constitute inverse measures 
of the same dependent variable. Hence, in this investigation, the word com- 
pliance is used in describing events that many investigators have labeled con- 
formity. n 

Homans (2) and Sherif and Sherif (8) make quite different predictions 
concerning the conformity or compliance of persons at different status levels. 
Homans predicts a curvilinear relationship in which the middle status mem- 
ber (M) complies the most and the compliance of the low (L) and high (H) 
status members is approximately equal. Sherif and Sherif (8, p. 172), on the 
other hand, suggest that in matters of considerable importance to the group, 
a direct relationship occurs with compliance tending to move in the direction 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 16, 
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of Н > M > L. In matters of minor importance to the group, however, 
compliance is in the direction of L > M > H. Furthermore, the leader's 
potential for eliciting change (ie. compliance) from other members of his 
group appears greatest for norms of little importance to the group and for 
new problems or critical situations in which existing ways of responding are 
inadequate. 

Although substantial evidence has been provided for the direct relationship 
described by Sherif and Sherif (8), in which the norms studied are important 
and existing ways of responding appear adequate, little exists for those op- 
posite circumstances in which an inverse relationship is said to occur. This 
study, therefore, aims at providing an empirical check on the relationship 
between status and conformity by studying H, M, and L status members 
of natural groups in a laboratory situation, involving norms of minor conse- 
quence to group members and for which existing guidelines prove inadequate. 

As Pollis and Montgomery (5, 6) have already shown that it is possible 
through verbal instructions to anchor a subject's estimates of autokinetic 
movement to a given range, a way is suggested for providing an empirical 
check on the above contentions of Homans (2) and Sherif and Sherif (8) 
by (a) using the autokinetic effect in two experimental sessions; (5) allowing 
three members of H, M, and L status to form differing judgmental scales 
(1 to 4, 5 to 9, or 10 to 15 inches) by participating alone during Session I; 
and (c) having the three members (H, M, and L) return together during 
Session II in order that conformity to one's own scale and compliance to the 
scales of others might be determined. 

If Homans’ model is Correct, conformity (i.e. consistency with previ- 
ously internalized scales) will be in the direction of Н = L » M and 
compliance (i.e., yielding to pressures from others) will be in the direction 
of M > Н = L, If on the other hand, the model proposed by Sherif and 
Sherif is correct, conformity will be in the order o£ H > M > L and com- 
pliance will be in the order of L>M>H. 

ў Finally, MacNeil (3) demonstrated that the adequacy of a previously 
шешен arbitrary range decreases to the extent that the range diverges 
from a “natural range": ie, a range established without any experimental 
imposition, Therefore, with regard to three levels of arbitrariness (1-4, 5-9, 
and 10-15 inches), it is expected in Session II that, other things being equal 
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B. METHOD 


Fifty-four naive subjects were selected from 18 clearly delineated groups 
in four social fraternities on the campus of Oklahoma State University. From 
each of these 18 groups, a set of three subjects was selected such that there 
was one subject each of Н, M, or L status. Subject selection in terms of H, 
M, and L was determined on the basis of two measurement indices: agree- 
ment between participant observers and sociometric ratings made by the mem- 
bers themselves. ‘ 

Observer agreement was obtained by having two members from each fra- 
ternity list the various subgroups and. cliques within their fraternity. The 
observers then rated the members from each subgroup as being H, M, or L 
on the basis of popularity and ability to get plans and activities started in 
their groups. 

Sociometric ratings were obtained by all members of the four fraternities 
rating each other in questionnaires on the dimensions of (a) liking, (2) judg- 
ment in a difficult situation, and (c) ability for getting plans and activities 
started and seeing that things get done. Results of the questionnaires were 
processed by means of a Fortran IV program devised by Shoemaker and Pace 
(9) for the explicit purpose of clique detection. 

The four fraternities from which 18 ‘groups were 
ftom 80 to 110 members. Five sets of three subjects each were selected from 


five groups in two of the fraternities and four sets of three each were selected 
from four groups in the other two fraternities. Each subject selected for the 
experiment was paid five dollars for participating. All subjects selected рат- 
ticipated in both sessions and по subjects were dropped from the analysis. 


Before starting the experiment, three arbitrary ranges were determined on 


the basis of a pretest of 40 subjects in which estimates were given both alone 


and together without any imposition of a prescribed range. From least to most 
arbitrary in frequencies of estimated autokinetic movement, these ranges were 


1-4, 5-9, and 10-15 inches. | 

Distal Session I in the experiment proper, each subject (н, М, or L) 
participated alone in the autokinetic situation. Through instructions the ex- 
perimenter anchored each member on either a 1-4, 5-9, ог 10-15 inch ee 
The only restriction was that no two members of any one group ср а 
judgments within the same range: Each subject made 30 estimates in session ^. 
Instructions for Session I were as follows: 
ent will be useful for future space flight, so 


chosen varied in size 


The results of this experim 
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try to make your estimates as accurate as possible. I will give you the 
signal “ready” and show you a point of light. The light will start to 
move. It will move between 1-4, 5-9, 10-15 (as the case might be) inches. 
A few seconds later the light will disappear. Then tell me the distance 
it moved. 


As close to 24 hours later as possible, each set of H, M, L subjects from | 
the 18 groups returned together for Session II. This session showed the ef- - 
fects of status on conformity to a previously established range. Forty estimates 
were obtained in Session II for each naive subject. Instructions for Session IT 
were much like those for Session I except that the experimenter did not tell 
the subjects the range in which to expect light movement. 

In both sessions, the subjects sat 15 feet away from an autokinetic ap- 
paratus, The entire series of light onsets and offsets was held constant through 
the use of an automatic timer. А four-second interval existed between each 
light onset and offset; a 30-second interval existed between light offset and 
the next light onset. If a subject did not see the light move on a particular 
trial, the experimenter reminded the subject that “the light moves every | 
time," During Session I, if a subject saw the light move a distance other 
than that which fell within his specified range, the experimenter repeated that 
the light would always move the number of inches specified in the instruc- 
tions (i.e, either 1-4, 5-9, or 10-15). 

At the beginning of Session I, subjects were randomly assigned seats with 
the single restriction that no two subjects in any group would be assigned the 
same seat. At the beginning of Session II, subjects were asked to take the 
same seat that they had the day before. During Session II, the order of re- 
sponse from the subjects was allowed to take place naturally; that is, sub- 
jects decided whether to respond from right to left or from left to right. 

As the experiment proved to be very ego-involving and invited many ques- 
tions, the investigator told all subjects that it was sponsored by a grant from | 
NASA for “purposes of determining whether people can accurately judge 
the distance that a light moves in a dark room." Questions as to why the | 
members participated in the second session together were answered by telling 
subjects that time pressure necessitated using several people at once. 

In order to analyze the data with regard to the randomization pattern, 
the experiment was regarded as a 3? factorial arrangement of treatments 
with two factors, status (H, M, L) and arbitrariness of range (1-4, 5-9, 
10-15) each at three levels. The interactions, either AB or AB?, were con- 
founded within three groups (ie. blocks) in each of six replications in & 
manner described by Winer (10, p. 413). 
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C. RESULTS 


Inspection of each subject's estimates in Session I revealed that all subjects 
were successfully anchored to their respective 1-4, 5-9, or 10-15 inch ranges. 
"That is, no subject went outside his given range during his last 20 estimates 
in Session I. Although all subjects were successfully anchored to their scales, 
the degree of arbitrariness of these scales was expected to be accurately re- 
flected through measures of variability in the direction of 10-15 > 5-9 > 1-4, 
Greater variability means greater instability of the judgmental framework 
with the autokinetic effect (5). 

Accordingly, a variability score was computed for each subject by totalirig 
the distance moved from estimate to estimate in Session I and dividing by 
the number of estimates. Mean variability scores for 10-15, 5-9, and 1-4 
were 1.86, 1.43, and .87, respectively. A Duncan (1) range test shows the 
10-15 > 5-9 and 5-9 > 1-4 differences to be statistically significant beyond 
the .01 level. "Thus, although all subjects were successfully anchored to their 
range in terms. of their estimates falling within that range, measures of 
variability accurately reflected the degree of arbitrariness of the ranges in the 
predicted direction of 10-15 > 5-9 > 1-4 during Session I. 

Session II constituted the source of crucial data in that a group of three 
subjects, H, M, and L, returned together with each member possessing a 
different range. Accordingly, measures of stability, assimilation, and vari- 
ability were obtained for Session II. 

1. Stability scores were obtained for each subject by cumulating all esti- 
mates falling inside each subject's original range. Measures of stability were 
basic to testing the relative conformity to previously established ranges (5, 
6). An analysis of variance for the effects of stability reveals that the effect 
of status is statistically significant beyond the .01 level and the effect of 
range is statistically significant beyond the .001 level. 

Mean stability values for Н, M, and L were 19.28, 15.55, and 12,33, 
respectively. A Duncan range test shows Н > L to be significant beyond 
the .01 level, but H > M and M > L not significant at the .05 level. Thus, 
conformity to the previously internalized norm is in the direction of H > 
М > L, whereas compliance is in the direction of > M > Н. 

Conformity to range during Session II was in the direction of 5-9 > 1-4 > 
10-15 with stability means of 21.61, 16.33, and 9.22, respectively. "This was 
contrary to the results found in Session I with variability measures and the 
initial prediction for conformity in the direction of 14 > 5-9 > 10-15. 
Duncan's range test shows the 5-9 > 1-4 comparison significant beyond the 
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.05 level and the 1-4 > 10-15 comparison significant beyond the .01 level. 
Hence, conformity is in the direction of 5-9 > 1-4 > 10-15, while com- 
pliance is in the direction of 10-15 > 1-4 > 5-9. 

A clue to the reason for the discrepancy between expected and obtained 
results in Session II appears in Table 1. Except at the 5-9 inch level, where 
H, M, and L are approximately equal, levels of status maintain their relative 
positions across levels of range. This suggests that although all members 
attempt to be similar to others without leaving their ranges, a special ad- 
vantage accrues to the 5-9 inch member due to his middle position. That is, 
the 5-9 inch member is able to maximize his similarity to others without 
leaving his range merely by shifting to the extreme top and bottom of his 
range. Moreover, as this occurs irrespective of the 5-9 inch member’s level 
of status, the overall differences between H, M, and L are not as significant 
as they might have been had this peculiarity of position not occurred. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN STABILITY SCORE UNDER EACH TREATMENT COMBINATION 
Range 
Status 1-4 5- + 10-15 x 
High 21.67 22.50 13.67 19.28 
Medium 16.33 22.50 7.83 15.55 
Low 11.00 19.83 6.17 12.33 
Ж 16.33 21.61 9.22 


Consistent with the peculiar inversion of the 5-9 and 1-4 inch member's 
stability measures, discrepancies in Session II should also occur in the ability 
to assimilate others into one's own scale and in variability; Assimilation of 
others should be in the direction of 5-9 > 1-4 > 10-15 because subjects who 
maintain their original judgmental frameworks intact also provide a relatively 
powerful basis for anchoring the judgmental processes of others. Variability, 
on the other hand, should be in the direction of 10-15 = 5-9 > 1-4 due to 
^ inch member shifting to the extremes of his scale on a trial to trial 

asis. 

2. Assimilation scores were obtained for each subject by cumulating the 
total number of estimates falling within the subject’s range (made by other 
Session п subjects) and dividing by two. An analysis of variance for the 
ability of Session IT subjects to assimilate others into their frameworks reveals 
that the effect of status is statistically significant beyond the .025 level and 
the effect of Tange is statistically significant beyond the .001 level. 

‚ Mean assimilation scores for Н, М, and L are 15.08, 11.08, and 10.25 
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respectively. A Duncan range test shows H > L and H > M to be sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level, while M > L is not significant at the 05 level. 
Thus conformity to the previously internalized norm is in the direction of 
H>M > 1, whereas compliance is їп the direction of L>M>H. 

p assimilation scores for 5-9, 1-4, and 10-15 are 20.17, 11.69, and 
0 EV. A range test shows that all differences are significant beyond 
m. evel. Although discrepant with Session I and the original prediction, 
"an results are consistent with those found with stability measures in 
55 ил IL. As shown in Table 2, subjects with the peculiar, in-the-middle, 
5 inch range made estimates comparatively more often within their scale 
and in turn provided a relatively powerful basis for anchoring the judgmental 
processes of others with an overall effect of reducing the differences between 


statuses. 
TABLE 2 
MEAN ASSIMILATION SCORES UNDER EACH ‘TREATMENT COMBINATION 
Assimilation 
Status 14 5-9 10-15 Н 


totaling the distance moved 

number of estimates. An analysis 

only the effect of range being significant beyond the .05 level. Н 
Mean variability scores for Н, M, and L are 2,51, 2.64, and 2.76, respec- 

tively. "Though not significant, th the direction of 

H >M > L for conformity and L > M > H for compliance. 
Mean variability scores for the 1-4, 5-9, and 1 


2.83, and 2.82, respectively. While 5-9 > 1-4 an 
5 level, the 5-9 and 10- 


are significant beyond the .0. 
these results, using measures o. 


approximately equal. Hence, 
Session 11, are consistent with those found with measures o: 
assimilation. That is, the 5-9 inch member remains in his range 


and assimilates other members better, while demonstrating greate 


from trial to trial. 


d 10-15 > 1-4 differences 
15 inch differences are 
f variability in 
£ stability and 
more often 
r variability 


D. Discussion 
rential patterns of resistance to com- 


tent significant diffe 
pport to the hypotheses 


Findings of consis 
d L status members lend ви 


pliance by H, M, an 
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advanced by Sherif and Sherif (8). That is, conformity to previously inter- 
nalized scales was found in all instances to be in the direction of H > M > L, 
while compliance to scales possessed by others was found to be in the direction 
of L > М > Н for three dependent measures—stability, assimilation, and 
variability. In no case was evidence found for the medium status member 
either conforming or complying to a greater extent than the high and low 
status members, as Homans (2) suggested. Statistical evidence was found 
for H > L, but not for Н > M or M > L with the stability measure and 
for H > Land H > M, but not for M > L with the assimilation measure. 
Statistical evidence was not found for H > L, H > M, or M > L with the 
variability measure. Although statistical evidence is not clearcut, taken col- 
lectively it tends to support the hypothesis of Sherif and Sherif of compliance 
in the direction of L > М > Н for situations involving norms of little 
importance to group members and for which existing guidelines prove in- 
adequate. 

The evidence for conformity in the direction of H > M > L and com- 
pliance in the direction of L > M > H indicates that the conformity- 
compliance distinction is a useful one and might go far in explaining how 
both direct and inverse relationships may occur between status and conformity. 
If an investigator finds an inverse relationship—i.e., one in the direction of 
L > M > H—then compliant behavior rather than conformity is probably 
being studied. That is, the dependent measure is the.frequency with which 
an individual is pressured into making judgments that are contrary to his 
actual perception of the situation. If a direct relation is obtained—i.e., H > 
M > L— then the investigator is studying conformity—i.e., the dependent 
measure is the frequency with which an individual responds in keeping within 
his actual perception of the situation. 

Findings of consistent significant differences of conformity in the direction 
of 5-9 > 1-4 > 10-15 for Session II measures of stability and assimilation 
were contrary to Session I results and the initial prediction of conformity in 
еы oie 5-9 > 10-15. It is suggested that, due to the 5-9 

r peculiar middle position, he was able to make estimates com- 

кова within his scale and maximize his similarity to others 

y ting ! remes of his scale from trial to trial, thereby increasing 
his variability. 

Results obtained support this interpretation, When considering stability and 
assimilation measures, all differences in the direction of 5-9 > 1-4 > 10-15 
were statistically significant.. Wh ideri iabili ^ A 

en considering variability measures, confor- 
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mity for the 1-4 inch members was significantly greater than that for the 5-9 
inch members, while conformity for the 5-9 and 10-15 inch members was 
approximately equivalent. 

The peculiar finding that members in the middle range resisted compliance 
to a greater extent than members with the “natural” range—i.e., one without 
any experimental imposition—has interesting implications for future research. 
Holding status variables constant, perhaps in a “real life” situation, if three 
friends have standards differing in degrees of arbitrariness on a given issue, 
the member with the moderately arbitrary position is best able to assimilate 
the other two members into seeing things his way while maintaining his own 
position. 

In terms of assimilation and contrast theory, as proposed by Sherif and 
Hovland (7), the member advocating the middle position would be best able 
to assimilate others while avoiding contrast effects, because his range is closer 
than anyone else’s to that of the other two members. For this reason, the 
final consensus becomes biased toward the moderately arbitrary individual 
rather than the individual proposing the least arbitrary or most natural po- 


sition, 
E. Summary 


To provide an empirical check on the relationship of status to conformity 
in natural groups, the autokinetic effect was utilized in two sessions. During 
Session I, three members of high (H), medium (M), and low (L) status 
in each group participated alone and were anchored to see the light move 
within one of three different ranges (i.e. 1-4, 5-9, or 10-15 inches) varying 
in degrees of arbitrariness. In Session II, the three members (H, M, L) 
returned together with each member possessing a different range in order that 
conformity to the previously internalized judgmental scale or compliance to 
those scales possessed by other members could be determined. 

Conformity to a previously established range was found to be in the direc- 
tion of H > M > L for stability, assimilation, and variability scores. It was 
concluded that high status members were more likely to conform to previously 
internalized judgmental scales while eliciting compliant behavior from other 
members. Low status members were more likely to exhibit behavior inconsis- 
tent with previously internalized judgmental scales (i.e, compliance) while 
eliciting little compliance from other members. Middle status members were 
between high and low status members in both their degrees of conformity and 
compliance. The finding that compliance was in the direction of L > M > 4H, 
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rather than M > Н == L in a situation without adequate guidelines and 
of little importance to group members, was taken as support for the hypothesis 
advanced by Sherif and Sherif rather than that proposed by Homans. 

The findings of conformity to arbitrary ranges in the direction of 5-9 > 
1-4 ;> 10-15 for both stability and assimilation measures was contrary to the 
predicted direction of 1-4 > 5-9 > 10-15. Conformity was in the direction 
of 1-4 > 5-9 = 10-15 for measures of variability. Discrepancies in results 
for the arbitrary ranges were handled in the context of assimilation and 
contrast theory. 
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LOCUS OF CONTROL AND CORRELATES OF 
ATTRACTION TOWARD ОТНЕВЅ* 1 


Department of Psychology, State University of New York at Buffalo 


RoNALD E. SILVERMAN AND J. SIDNEY SHRAUGER 


А. INTRODUCTION 


People differ in the extent to which they see themselves as having control 
over what happens to them. This attitude dimension has been termed internal- 
external locus of control or simply I-E (8). Internals generally believe that 
their reinforcements are dependent on their own behavior, while externals 
believe that what happens to them is due mainly to luck, fate, "the system," 
or other forces outside of themselves. Some recent work on this variable 
suggests that it has implications for interpersonal behavior in American so- 
ciety. Internals, as compared to externals, for example, have been shown to 
seek more information about a person they are attempting to influence (3), 
to be more successful in influencing others (7), and to reciprocate less in their 
evaluations of others (5). The present study was designed to investigate how 
one's belief in his own internal or external locus of control relates to the 
personality characteristics of others which make them attractive to him. 

'This study was essentially of an exploratory nature, since there was little 
prior work in this area, and since different theoretical arguments suggested 
different relationships. One line of reasoning would suggest that the degree 
of attraction toward another person is a function of the extent to which that 
person can satisfy one's needs. Jones and Thibaut have pointed out that in 
many kinds of interactions the actor's main objective is to obtain satisfaction 
of his own needs from others (4). Attraction toward another person would 
then depend on how effectively that person meets these needs. With regard 
to the I-E dimension, recent evidence suggests that internals not only expect 
to have greater control over their reinforcements but that they also have a 
greater need or desire for such control (6). If internals have a greater need, 
as well as а greater expectancy, for controlling their reinforcements and if 
these attitudes extend to interpersonal situations, then one's locus of control 
might influence his attitudes about people whom he perceives as resisting 
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external control or manipulation. Attraction for internals as compared to 
externals should be less strongly related to characteristics of competence, 
independence, assertiveness, or other traits, which, while socially desirable, 
would make a person seem less controllable. 

From a second point of view, attraction might be mainly a function of 
the extent to which others' attitudes are similar to one's own. Considerable 
evidence suggests that people tend to be attracted to others who possess such 
similar attitudes (e.g. 2). In this study the expression of internal versus 
external control in the stimulus person was varied to see if the positive rela- 
tionship between similarity and attraction held for the I-E variable. This was 
also done to determine whether a stimulus person's expression of internal or 
external attitudes affects the degree of relationship between ratings of his 
overall attractiveness and ratings of him on specific content traits. 


В. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Forty male students in introductory psychology at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo participated in the study as part of their course require- 
ment. The subjects were selected from an initial group of 156 male students 
who had completed Rotter's I-E scale (8) some weeks earlier. The mean I-E 
score for this total distribution was 11.61, with a standard deviation of 4.69. 
Externals (N = 20, mean = 15.8) had scores of 14 or above and internals 
(N — 20, mean — 7.70) had scores of 11 or below. 


2. Procedure 


Subjects were run individually or in groups of two to four and were 
isolated in individual booths so that they could not see the other people in 
their group. "They were instructed that they were participating in a program 
aimed at improving techniques of personality assessment. They were to eval- 
uate a person whom they heard being interviewed, and their ratings were to 
be compared with the evaluations of the person based on findings from more 
traditional evaluative techniques. The experimenter emphasized that he had 
no particular expectation as to whether or not subjects’ assessments would 
agree with those from the more traditional measures, Subjects were told that 
the interviewee was participating in the personality assessment program as a 
paid volunteer. The following information about him was also given in both 
conditions: “Hes a nineteen year old sophomore at Syracuse University, an 
anthropology major, and his home is in Amherst. He’s the oldest of three 
children, having one brother and one sister, His father works for an industrial 
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corporation and js a college graduate. His mother went to college, but never 
finished and is a housewife.” 

Subjects then listened to a 13-minute tape recording before which they 
were instructed to "try to get to know the person as well as possible" from | 
the minimal information given them and to focus on their "gut reaction" to 
him. In actuality, the tape played was one of two interviews written by the 
authors and portrayed by two colleagues.? The interviewee was heard giving 
his opinions on a variety of topics including the factors which determine 
success in school, career, and interpersonal relationships, how he would re- 
spond if he were called into the military service, and how much influence 
he felt parents should attempt to exert over their children's development. 
While the responses to some questions were identical on the two tapes, many 
answers differed in the extent to which the interviewee perceived himself as 
having control over his reinforcements. One tape expressed the internal view 
that one's outcomes depend on his own actions, and the other expressed the 
external position emphasizing the importance of uncontrollable environmental 
factors. The attempt was made to vary locus of control while keeping re- 
sponses along other content dimensions the same. Ten internal and 10 exter- 
nal subjects heard each of the tapes. To avoid possible bias, the experimenter 
was not aware of which tape was to be played until it was presented or of 
whether each subject was internal or external. 

At the conclusion of the tape, the subjects were first asked to indicate the 
favorability of their general emotional reaction to the interviewee on a 21- 
point scale from "very positive reaction" to “very negative reaction." They 
then rated on a seven-point scale the extent to which the interviewee, as com- 
pared to other males of the same age and sex, possessed each of 11 personality 
traits, The traits rated were as follows: assertive, successful, intelligent, self- 
confident, capable, likeable, ambitious, mature, well-adjusted, independent, 
and self-centered. The relationship between each of these characteristics and 
controllability or susceptibility to influence from others was assessed with the 
use of data from a separate sample of 42 subjects. For these subjects each 
trait and its opposite were paired, and subjects were to choose the one trait 
of each pair which they felt was more likely to be possessed by someone who 
was susceptible to influence. Each of the traits listed above was clearly seen 
as implying less susceptibility to influence than its opposite. 


Finally, subjects indicated their agreement on а seven-point scale with each 
п to R. Joss, J. Liebergall, and 
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of the following statements about tlie interviewee: (a) “This is the sort of 
person who takes an active part in deciding what is going to happen to him 
rather than letting things work themselves out"; (5) “I felt that this person 
was being honest in expressing his opinions rather than holding back his real 
feelings"; (c) "Given the limited amount of information which I had about 
this person, I thought I could develop a fairly clear picture of the sort of 
individual he was.” 

When they had completed the questionnaires, the experiment was discussed 
with subjects, and any questions which they had were answered. 


C. RzsurTS 


"The main data relating locus of control to correlates of attraction toward 
others are the intercorrelations of two indices of subjects’ attraction to the 
stimulus person (their general emotional reaction and ratings on the dimen- 

| sion “likeable”) with their ratings of him on the other personality traits. The 


also presented. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF EMOTIONAL REACTION AND LIKEABILITY 
WITH JUDGED PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


Personality Emotional Reaction Likeability 
characteristics Internal External Internal External 
Assertive .02 id — - 
Successful .28 gre E o 
Intelligent 16 вене 29 qe 
Self-confident 11 .68*** :01 :60*** 
Capable .14 que 27 7598 
Ambitious 36 6388 —13 20 je 
Mature | 449 „бена 12 Jaen 
Well-adjusted 24 EM ‘04 41 
Independent 33 (ree —04 ‘508 
Self-centered —53** —15 —39 —10 
Active 40 37 00 eee 
*—5- 05. i 
Utt =p < 02. A : 
ا‎ d 
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Table 1 shows that for internals no characteristic is significantly correlated 
with both favorability of emotional reactions and ratings of likeability. The 
most consistent relationship is a negative correlation with the trait “‘self- 
centered,” indicating that internals’ attraction toward others increases as they 
perceive others to be less self-centered. For externals, both the ratings of 
likeability and favorability of general emotional reaction were positively cor- 
related with almost all of the content traits. The more assertive, intelligent, 
independent, and so forth the person was, the more attracted the external 
person was toward him. The only attribute to which neither measure of 
attraction was related was “self-centered.” 

Only the combined data for internal and external interviewees are pre- 
sented, since separate analyses for the two tapes left small numbers of subjects 
and unstable relationships, and also since there were few differences in the 
patterns of correlations for the two interviewees. The only consistent dif- 
ference was in the ratings of external subjects, for whom the relationship of 
attraction to other traits tended to be stronger when they were judging the 
internal interviewee. К 

The interviewee’s locus of control had little effect on evaluations of him, 
even though the postexperimental questionnaire clearly revealed that the in- 
ternal interviewee was seen as taking a more active part in determining what 
happens to himself than the external (Е = 30.64, df = 1/36, p < .001). 
The only trait on which ratings of the two interviewees differed significantly. 
was “mature,” with the internal person being judged as more mature than 
the external (F = 4.56, df = 1/36, 2 < .05). There were no significant 
subject interviewee interactions either for the emotional reaction measures, 
or for traits on the adjective checklist. Subjects tended to give more favorable 
emotional reactions toward the stimulus person of the same LE classification 
as themselves, but this was not significant (see Table 2). Internal and exter- 
nal interviewees were also not judged to differ either in their honesty or in 
the clarity of their self-presentation, nor were there subject X interviewee 
interactions on these ratings. Mean ratings on the questions regarding the 
honesty and clarity of the interviewees presentations were 5.13 and 5.15 
respectively, indicating that the interviewee was seen as generally honest in 
presenting himself and that the subjects obtained a fairly clear impression of 


him. 
D. Discussion 


Internals and externals clearly differed in the extent to which their at- 
traction toward the interviewee was related to their ratings of him on specific 
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TABLE 2 
PERSONAL EVALUATIONS AS A FUNCTION OF IE DIFFERENCES 
IN Ss AND STIMULUS PERSONS% 


$з Internal stimulus person External stimulus person 
Internal 12.20 12.00 
External 13.20 14.90 


® The higher numbers refer to more favorable evaluations. 


traits, Externals were more strongly attracted to people whom they saw as 
competent, independent, and able to act for themselves than they were to 
people not possessing these characteristics, For internals, attraction was un- 
related to perceived competence, assertiveness, and so forth. The only attribute 
which they associated with attraction was a lack of self-centeredness. The 
pattern of these correlations is quite consistent with the notion that internals 
are less attracted than externals to people whom they perceive as possessing 
Characteristics associated with resistance to manipulation and control. The 
I-E dimension may therefore reflect not only one's expectancies about con- 
trolling his environment but also the kinds of reactions he has to people 
perceived as more or less controllable. 

While perceived controllability may be a significant determinant of inter- 
nals' affective reactions to others, it is clearly not the only determinant, or 
they would likely have shown significant negative correlations between their 
attraction and such characteristics as “independent” and “self-confident.” ‘The 
general social desirability of the traits as well and their potential for satisfying 
other motives than the need to gain control probably attenuated any strong 
negative relationships with attraction, particularly since subjects did not an- 
ticipate interacting with the interviewee in a situation where they might be 
able to influence him. 

Another factor, aside from perceived controllab: 
for the results obtained is a difference between intern 


nstruct system, seeing 
т, while internals may 
Recent findings indicating that 
(3) would be consistent with 
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tive component of dimensions rather than responding differentially to the 
content aspects of each dimension. In summarizing work on the I-E dimension 
Rotter has stated that externals seem more responsive to subtle kinds of social 
influence than internals (8, pp. 23-24). 

The relative influence of perceived manipulability, differentiation among 
traits, and responses to the specific task instructions upon the obtained findings 
must still be determined. It should also be noted that this study, as well as 
most others exploring the I-E dimension, has confined its subject population 
to Americans. Whatever conclusions emerge from current research must, 
therefore, be restricted to this group. 
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MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS REFLECTING... . 
EMPLOYMENT INSTABILITY* ^ 


Department of Psychology, Texas Tech University 


С. FRANK LAWLIS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study was to investigate what motivational factors 
correlate with employment instability. More specifically correlation and fac- 
tor analysis techniques were applied to a group of chronically unemployed 
males and a matching group of employed males in the areas of motivations, 
personality traits, and self-concepts. An attempt was made to see what factors 
discriminated the chronically unemployed group from the stably employed 


group. 
B. METHOD 


'The sample for this investigation consisted of 75 chronically unemployed 
males and 75 employed males, The chronically unemployed person was defined 
as that person who has had at least six jobs in the last six months and quit 
each of them before the completion of the job assignment. The subjects were 
selected randomly from the files of the Texas Employment Commission and 
qualified for reading skill by being given a reading comprehension test (Ohio 
Literacy Test). The subjects were contacted by phone by the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission and instructed to appear at a specified time and place to 
take the tests. 

The subjects were told that they were part of a standardization program 
for each of the tests administered, and there would be no record of their 
names or scores. They were instructed to answer the questions according to 
the way they felt, since the results would only refer to the normalization, 
The subjects appeared quite enthusiastic, and even asked questions about the 
standardization procedures: ie., how many would it take, would the proce- 
dures be carried out across the nation, etc. The only concern expressed by 
the subjects dealt with the possibility of not using the data for fear of not 
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reading the item properly. Consequently, there were five people who dropped 
out, not because they could not read the test items, but because of a general 
distrust in themselves. It is felt that the remaining subjects were confident in 
their answers. The first 26 subjects and the last 16 subjects were paid five 
dollars for their participation, and the remaining 33 subjects received 10 
dollars. "There were no significant differences between the different payment 
groups on any scale, except that the subjects who were paid 10 dollars took 
twice as long to complete the tests as did the other subjects. 

After the chronically unemployed group had completed all testing and in- 
terviews, the control group was selected from industrial files of the employed 
subjects already tested by matching age, intelligence, race, and general educa- 
tional level, person to person. 

The chronically unemployed group consisted of 61 Anglo subjects, five 
Latin-American subjects, and nine Negro subjects. Age was assumed to be 
equated if the ages of the subjects differed by less than five years. Intelligence 
was assumed equated if the subjects of the two groups did not differ more 
than two stem scores on the B scale of the 16 PF. Race was matched directly 
and educational level was matched according to the criterion of three levels: 
below tenth grade, eleventh and high school diploma, and higher education. 
"The groups were compared statistically with no significant differences indi- 
cated. y 

"This study attempted to discover which motivations were most character- 
istic of the chronically unemployed in order to understand their continued 
maladaptive behavior. Not only was the direction of motivation important, 
but it was also important to see whether these motivations were finding satis- 
factory outlets. "These aims were achieved by the use of the Motivational 
Analysis Test (2). 

There was an exploration to see if a definite personality trait or cluster 
of personality traits identified the chronically unemployed. The Sixteen Per- 
sonality Factors (1) and Response Analysis I (3) were used to compare 
employed and unemployed groups. 

The primary statistical tool for the analysis involved orthogonal factor 
analysis; however simple correlations showed simple and direct relationships 
between the measured variables and chronic unemployment. The factor 
analysis itself established the basic personality Properties of the population 
sample in terms of the generalized trends, The discriminate analysis served 
to show how the factors differentiate between the groups and helped deter- 
mine the actual significance of the combinations of variables. 


РОНЕ "Ч 
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C. RESULTS 


The simple correlations of the relationships of personality dynamics and 
unemployment are presented in Table 1. Two correlations were found 
significant beyond the .05 level, and two other correlations were significant 
beyond the .01. "Those traits which were related to unemployment are self- 
depreciation, acquiescence, emotionality, and expedience. These traits might 
suggest a type of withdrawal syndrome. 

Table 2 presents the relationships of unemployment and motivational 
variables. Six correlations were found significant beyond the .01 level, and 10 
were significant beyond the 001 level. Six dynamic motivational factors were 
found to be associated with unemployment: unrealistic career motivations, 


TABLE 1 
SIMPLE CORRELATIONS OF UNEMPLOYABILITY WITH PERSONALITY TRAITS 
Personality Personality 
trait Correlation trait Correlation 

Self-restriction 478 Dependent (I) 246 
Self-depreciation .266* Trusting (L) 194 
Acquiescence 314** Practical (M) 117 
Кезегуей (А) 000 Forthright (ЇЧ) —224 
Intelligence (B) —227 Placid (O) .280 
Emotional (C) —338** Conservative (Q1) .027 
Assertive (E) —.148 Group-dependent (Qz) 4102 
Prudent (F) —.152 Casual (Qs) —.076 
Expedient (G) —.263* Relaxed (Qu) 136 
Shy (H) —.009 


Note: 'The Point Biserial Correlation. b 
* р < .05 level uncorrected for multiple comparisons. 
** p 2.01 level uncorrected for multiple comparisons. 


TABLE 2 
SIMPLE CORRELATIONS OF UNEMPLOYABILITY WITH MOTIVATIONAL VARIABLES 

Dynamic factor Unintegrated Integrated "Total Conflict 
Career —.040 —482*** —.381%%* 313 
Home-parental —.186 —.075 —.209 —145 
Fear .309** —.041 160 .237 
Narcism-comfort .088 —,380*** —.220 .298* 
Superego 102 —478 —.040 207 
Self-sentiment —.068 —.570*** —.403*** .378%° 
Mating —455 —406*** —355** 207 
Pugnacity-sadism 069 094 116 .028 
Assertiveness —.250 —.309** —403*** —012 
Sweetheart-spouse —435 —.397 —333%* 246 


Note: The Point Biserial Correlation. 

* р < .05 level uncorrected for multiple comparisons. 
** $ < .01 level uncorrected for multiple comparisons. 
жеж p < .001 level uncorrected for multiple comparisons. 
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difficulty in formulating middle-class leisure concepts, motivational conflic 
about self-esteem, less mating drive, less assertion, and less satisfied relation 
with the romantic aspects of relationships. 
The 62 variables considered in this research clustered to form 20 factors 
which accounted for 90.607 percent of the variance. The factor analysis 
volved a centroid extraction with the use of the squared multiple correla 
as an estimation of the commonality. Factoring was terminated when ) 
percent of the variance was accounted for. The Kaiser Normalized Varin 
Rotation Program assumed an orthogonal relationship between the facto; 
"The reference vector loadings which were the basis for factor interpretati 
are presented in hierarchal order, with all loadings below 400 elimina 
The results support the conclusion that there is no single trait or reason 
unemployment, but many dynamics are involved. In order to unders 
better the dynamic traits which are the best discriminators, it was fruitful 
determine with which factors they cluster. It was revealed that if the 
employment variable loaded on a factor less than .070, that factor also fail 
to discriminate the chronically unemployed from the employed group. It wat 
expected that the unemployment variable would load low on many faci 
because of the assumption of independence between orthogonal factors rela! 
to unemployment. ^ 
"These 16 significant factors are presented in Table 3 in descending order 
of variable loading of the unemployment variable. The factors are presented | 
with the F ratio value indicating level of significance. ; 
Factor 1 was interpreted as identifying a motivation dynamic. This factor. 
appeared to indicate that the person who is chronically unemployed had 
difficulty making an integrated effort to reach a goal. L 
Factor 19 was interpreted to be a dimension of general passive disinterest | 
in career. Apparently, the chronically unemployed did not remain in a job 
because of a general lack of interest in attaining their goals through work, 
Factor 3 was basically an anxiety factor. This dynamic again indicated 
that there was a commonality between those people who were chronically 
unemployed and those who possessed high levels of anxiety. | 
Factor 14, identified as a trait of neurotic interaction with one's sweetheart _ 
or spouse, helped explain another aspect of unemployment. This factor may _ 
suggest that one’s feelings about his associations with his mate affect his ability — 
to persevere in work. А 
Factor 20 indicated that some chronically unemployed persons might limit i 
= activity by self-absorption. This trait is similar to withdrawal into one's | 
self, 


Factor 11 revealed another aspect of sweetheart motivation, interpreted as E. 
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lack of an intensified need for affection. Affection tended to be a dynamic 
that is rejected by the chronically unemployed. 

Factor 12 identified the trait of lowered sexual potential. Perhaps the abil- 
ity to succeed at work was a qualification for a man to feel masculine. If a 
man’s role is to be the breadwinner, and he fails in his role, he may feel less _ 
a man, socially and sexually. 

Introverted doubt, the characteristic of general lack of confidence in one’s 
ability, was portrayed in Factor 2. 

Factor 4 revealed the trait of rebellion against parents. This trait could 
be considered a rebellion against the authority or dependence that parents 
represent. 

Lack of assertiveness was a general characteristic associated with unem- 
ployment as interpreted by Factor 13. The chronically unemployed person 
was one who copes with conflict through the mechanism of escape. For ex- 
ample, meeting adverse situations in a job, the chronically unemployed person 
will quit his job rather than facing the situation. 

Factor 7 revealed an intensified disposition toward fighting. It appeared 
that the chronically unemployed person had a great deal of aggression, and 
he was directing it towards destructive avenues. 

Career conflict was indicated as a trait by Factor 10. This description may 
be characteristic of one who feels a need for a career but is unrealistic in his 
aspirations. 

Factor 9 was interpreted as a general conflict with society’s demands, So- 
ciety does demand certain basic roles of all men, and this factor suggested 
that the chronically unemployed person has not yet formulated his role in 
society. 

Another trait, failure to cope with threat, which may be characteristic of 
some chronically unemployed people was revealed by Factor 17. If high pug- 
nacity and low assertion are operating, formulation of satisfactory patterns 
of adaptation to threat appears to be almost impossible for the chronically 
unemployed person. } 

Factor 6 was another fear dynamic, defined as a general fear factor. The 
world was perceived as a threatening place, and it was difficult for the chron- 
ically unemployed person to learn to believe otherwise. 

Factors 5, 8, 15, 16, and 18 are not discussed as unemployment factors 
because of a lack of sufficient discrimination between the two groups. 


D. Discussion 


The data indicate that the chronically unemployed person was @ fearful 
person. He tended to depreciate his own potential and felt that he would not 
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TABLE 3 
VARIMAX FACTORS AND IDENTIFYING NAMES 


Variable 


д Factor 1—motivational integration 
(Е ratio = 10.65)***** 


Narcism-comfort, Integrated (MAT) 
Total Conflict (MAT) 
Narcism-comfort, Conflict (MAT) 
Self-sentiment, Integrated (MAT) 
Motivation Integration (MAT) 
Mating, Integrated (MAT) 

Mating, Conflict (MAT) 
Self-Sentiment, Conflict (MA T) 
Self-Sentiment, Total (MA T) 
Narcism-comfort, Total (MAT) 


Factor 19—passive disinterest in career 
(Е = 13.75) #000 


Career, Integrated (MAT) 
Career, Total (MAT) 


Factor 3—second order anxiety 
(Е = 3,72)* 
Apprehensive (16 PF) 
Emotional (16 PF) 
Tense (16 PF) 
Suspicious (16 PF) 
Expedient (16 PF) 
Casual (16 PF) 
Self-Depreciation (RA I) 


Factor 14—neurotic interaction with Spouse 
(Е = 9,67 )%*+*+* 


Sweetheart, Conflict, (MAT) 
Sweetheart, Integrated (MAT) 
Sweetheart, Unintegrated (MAT) 


Factor 20—limited activity by self-absorption 
(Е = 17.00)**99* 
Practical (16 PF) 
Intelligence (16 PF) 
Self-Restriction (КА 1) 


Factor 11—intensified need for affection 
(Е = 18,69) sese 
Sweetheart, Total (MAT) 
Sweetheart, Unintegrated (MAT) 
Sweetheart, Integrated (MAT) 


Factor 12—lowered sexual potential 
(F =3.67)* 
Mating, Unintegrated (MAT) 
Mating, Conflict (MAT) 
Mating, Total (MAT) 


Loading 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Prudent (16 PF) 
Shy (16 PF) 
Humble (16 PF) 


1 Variable Loading 
Factor 2—introverted doubt 
(Е = 3.53)* 
—.660 
—.550 
—425 
—424 


Reserved (16 PF) 
Fa 


Home-parental, Unint: 
Home-parental, Total 


Home-parental, Conflict (MAT) 


ctor 4—rebellion against parents 
(Е = 912)%*** 
egrated (МАТ) 
(МАТ) 


Factor 13—lack of assertion 
(P= 


5.38)** 
Assertiveness, Total (MAT) —844 
Assertiveness, Integrated (MAT) —.754 
Assertiveness, Unintegrated (MAT) —.534 

Factor 7—intensified disposal to fight 

(Е =5.71)** 
Pugnacity, Unintegrated (MAT) ‚752 
Pugnacity, Integrated (МАТ) .694 
Pugnacity, Total (MAT) .957 

Factor 10—career conflict 

(Е = 5.24)** 
Career, Unintegrated (МАТ) :910 
Сагеег, Сопйїсї (МАТ) .826 
Career, Total (MAT) 470 

Factor 9—conflict within society 
(Е = 1463)***** 

Superego, Conflict (MAT) .783 
Superego, Integrated (МАТ) —642 
Factor 17—failure to cope with threat 
(Е = 3.93)* 

Fear, Total (MAT) 862 
Fear, Unintegrated (MAT) — 844 
Factor 6—general fear 
(Е = 11.89)**** 

.728 


Fear, Unintegrated (MAT) 


Fear, Total (MAT) 


* Significant beyond . 

** Significant beyond . 
*** Significant beyond . 
**** Significant beyond . 
***** Significant beyond .! 


10 level. 
05 level. 
01 level. 
005 level. 
001 level. 
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measure up to the obstacles which the world placed before him. This aspect 
of fear explained the high acquiescence which appeared on the RA I test. 
The chronically unemployed person felt that he must be a “yes man" in order 
to get along in his world, 

This conclusion with respect to fear was also supported by the lack of 
assertiveness that this group demonstrated on the MAT. The chronically 
unemployed person felt that if he was to get along in a hostile world, he 
must surely not express himself. This lack of assertiveness extended to a 
lack of career motivation: he was sure to show his weaknesses through work; 
therefore, a career may present a fearful situation. Unless the chronically un- 
employed person could be sure of himself, the danger exists that someone 
will see his weaknesses, 

The aspects of courtship and marriage also presented a fearful situation 
for the chronically unemployed male, because he must place himself in a 
vulnerable position in order to relate to the female. In today’s society the 

male is expected to be the aggressive partner; he runs the risk of being dis- 

paraged for any advances he may make, sexually or socially. The chronically 
unemployed person seemed to fear or reject this particular situation, because - 
on all scores inferring sexual relations or the emotional romantic aspects oj 
the relationship of man and woman, the chronically unemployed group as & 
whole tended to be less motivated, 

The factor analysis offered some support for this interpretation. Factor 
l was loaded with those variables dealing with conflict in motivation and 
reaching goals. It was interesting to note that the narcisism-comfort variable 
was the highest loaded variable on that factor. Perhaps the chronically un- 
employed person was frustrated when he could not place himself in the “ideal 
life" of this society. His goals may have been difficult to crystallize within 
his status and self-concept, or he may have had no goals that we can recognize 
as "acceptable goals." His approach to these goals, whatever they may be, 
was not apparently through hard work and perseverance. It it can be theorized 
that both work and sexual relationships are acts of fulfillment, perhaps the 
chronically unemployed person's low motivation in both of these areas indi- 
cated that he does not experience fulfillment in all „areas of his life. 

Factor 3 identifies ап anxiety factor emerging largely from the Factors 
of the 16 PF. The significance of this factor is that these people find their 
life patterns to be very unsatisfying. There may be a prognosis of change in 
behavior if proper help could be arranged, because anxiety provides energy 
for change. 


Factor 19 indicated that the chronically unemployed person had little moti- 
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vation to meet his needs through work. It would be difficult to determine 
whether rejection of work was a function of his situation as low man on the 
totem pole or whether the fear of additional responsibility was a dimension 
in lack of directional sentiment. Regardless of the cause, the chronically un- 
employed person did not find sufficient gratification in his work. 

'The chronically unemployed person was also characterized by his rejection 
of parents and home. With his low assertion and low motivational integration 
it is hypothesized that he might have been a family dominated person who 
finally broke away from home, but never found self-direction. Frustrated by 
his lack of self-direction, he found work to be unsatisfying either because of 
his unrealistic aspirations or lack of goal orientation, or both. He had a dif- 
ficult time releasing this frustration and turned it toward himself. 

A related characteristic was the self-control that a chronically unemployed 
person needs to use in order to keep energy leashed within himself, In lieu 
of this control, as presented above, he learned low assertion in his home, and 
this continues to be a dynamic analogous to a withdrawal syndrome. 

Four general areas of the psychological makeup of the chronically unem- 


y this research. First, the chronically 


loyed person appear to be revealed b 
employed person appeared to be very fearful of the world and his ability 


meet its demands. Secondly, he rejected relationships with the opposite sex. 
| Anxiety was another area that typifies the chronically unemployed person, 
© and general unintegrated or unrealistic motivation was the fourth character- 


istic of chronic unemployment. 

In general the chronically unemployed population has very high conflict 
and low integration. Some of this conflict was the result of actual frustration 
by a society in which they felt themselves to be marginal members, but part 
of the conflict resulted from repression and mechanisms of self-denial. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


A great range of variables has been experimentally related to the process 
| Of attitude change. These variables fall into one or more of five component 
` j, categories—source (who), message (what), channel (how), receiver (to 
9, whom), and destination (why)—and generally are explored in the context 
‚ of one or more of several social influence situations: suggestion situations, 
conformity situations, group discussion situations, persuasive messages, and 
intense indoctrination (4). All of these social influence situations possess a 
“persuasive” quality and assume that a directive or shaping force is acting 
* upon the attitudinal organization of the individual. Indeed, attitude change 
lf can be regarded as a stochastic process of five behavioral steps—atten- 
n, comprehension, yielding, retention, and action (4)—or as a restructur- 
ing of residual variables (2). In any case, the assumption is made that some- 
Î thing within the "latent structure" that predisposes the individual to respond 
` in a given manner to a certain class of stimuli has been modified, Whether 
" this modification, which is inferred from some behavioral indices known as 
“attitude measurement,” does in fact take place, however, is an open ques- 
tion. It is possible that attention, comprehension, and action have taken place 
without yielding and retention or that, in Helson's (2) terms, we are simply 
observing the result of a different combination of focal and background stim- 
uli with residual factors held constant or unchanged. Some attitude change 
may not be attitude change at all but the overt expression of a simple judg- 
mental shift. 

One way of exploring this problem is to expose subjects to two different 
stimulus ranges while measuring their attitudes in a social situation that is 
+ mot geared toward persuasion. This can be accomplished by using the own- 

categories technique which is part of the social judgment approach, one of 
several major orientations to attitudinal phenomena (3). In this approach 
attitude formation and change are analyzed in terms of social judgment 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 23, 
1969. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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scales, assimilation-contrast, and ego-involvement. Latitudes of acceptance, 
rejection, and. noncommitment are charted as a function of the manner in 
which the respondent scales stimulus statements and indicates their accept: 
ability or unacceptability. The operational procedure employed is in effect ап 
analogue extrapolation of the psychophysics of psychophysical scale formation 
and change. As Kiesler, Collins, and Miller (3) point out, however, the as- 
sumption of an isomorphic parallelism. between psychophysical and psychoso- 
cial judgment dynamics may not be valid. It is, for example, assumed that 
the distance a new stimulus is from the end point(s) of an established scale 
is significant in determining whether the stimulus will be assimilated or con- 
trasted. While this is well established in psychophysics, it has not been sys- 
tematically demonstrated in psychosocial stimulus situations. 

The present study investigates these two questions: (a) is “attitude change" 
without persuasion possible; and (5) is the psychophysical assimilation- 
contrast model appropriate for psychosocial judgment when it comes to a scale 
established under controlled laboratory conditions and a new stimulus which 
is outside that scale? Since the social judgment approach through the own- 
categories technique (7) does permit the assessment of a respondent’s atti- 
tude by means of his own position while generating social judgment scal 
which are assumed to be psychophysical analogues, (a) can be investigatel 
by seeing if varying the exposure range of social stimuli results in shifts o 
respondents’ own positions without the presence of any persuasive factors, 
and (b) can be investigated by varying the distance of new stimuli from the 
end point(s) of established psychosocial scales to see if assimilation and con- 
trast effects parallel the psychophysical model, If the former is demonstrated, 
evidence will have been provided that some experimentally induced “attitude 
change” may not be a function of the manipulation of social influence vari- 
ables but the result of the judgment process itself. 


B. METHOD 


Two hundred freshman and sophomore male volunteer subjects were em- 
ployed in the experiment. All were students in introductory psychology 


classes at a large Southwestern state university. Data were collected on an 
individual basis. 


The stimulus material consisted of 21 statements concerning the social use 


of alcohol (an issue controversial and televant to young people in that part 
of the country) 1 The statements had previously been judged as to their rela- 
five pro- or antistimulus value by 60 neutral judges who had worked with an 


1 Copies of the statements are available upon request. 
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objective task set and а larger stimulus pool. The 21 items which were se- 
lected were those for which there was agreement by the judges at а 75 per- 
cent level or better. They had been placed: into the following seven-point 
scale: 1 (extremely anti the social use of alcohol) ; 2 (moderately anti) ; 3 
(slightly anti) ; 4 (neutral) ; 5 (slightly pro) ; 6 (moderately pro); and 7 
(extremely pro), with three statements in each scale category. This prescal- 


ing of items permitted the establishment of a baseline whereby the value of 


items falling into given judgment categories on trial 1 and trial 2 could be 


defined and compared. In addition, prescaling of items permitted systematic 
exploration of assimilation and contrast phenomena on the basis that items 
with a scale value of 7 are close judgmentally to items scaled at 6, but far in 
comparison with items scaled at 4. 
'The design of the experiment can be understood by referring to ‘Table 1. 
'The 200 subjects were randomly assigned to one of the four stimulus series 
shown in Table 1. Forty-nine subjects served in series I, the assimilation anti 
series; 48 subjects served in series II, the assimilation pro series; 49 subjects 
served in series III, the contrast anti series; and 50 subjects served in series 
IV, the contrast pro series. Four subjects were eliminated because of unwill- 
ingness or inability to follow instructions. As indicated, the rationale in- 
volved is based on the scale value of the category statements not utilized on 
trial 1 but included on trial 2, and the “objective” judgment distance of the 
category statements not utilized on trial 1 and then included on trial 2 from 
the nearest other category (scale value) included on trial 1. à? 


TABLE 1 
STIMULUS CATEGORY EXPOSURE WITHIN STIMULUS SERIES 


Stimulus 
series Trial 1 Trial 2 
I -2 
п 12 
ш -- 
IV 12 


The experimenter met each subject in a room set aside for the purpose. 
After the subject was comfortably seated, à set of statements (one of the 
four patterns indicated under trial 1 in Table 1) was placed before him, and 
he was given the following verbal instructions: “You have some items before 
you which are statements concerning the social use of alcohol. Categorize 
these statements putting the proalcohol statements to your right and the anti- 
alcohol statements to your left. Make as many piles as you wish putting the 
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statements you feel belong together in the same pile." The instructions were 
repeated. Questions were answered for purposes of clarification, provided 
they did not disrupt the task set. After the subject had finished this task he 
was moved to another table where a second set of statements (appropriate 
for trial 2) had been placed and was asked to repeat the process with the 
second set of items. 

When the subject had finished with the second set of items, his latitudes of 
acceptance, rejection, and noncommitment were ascertained. The experi- 
menter provided the appropriate label on a small square of paper and told 
the subject: “Now label the pile that you feel is the most acceptable, most 
acceptable (this was the dependent effect basis for ascertaining the subject's 
own position). After he had accomplished this or did not wish to so label any 
pile, he was asked to "label the pile you feel is most unacceptable, most un- 
acceptable. Following this, he was instructed to label any piles he found 
acceptable, acceptable, and then to label any piles he found unacceptable, un- 
acceptable. Since the subjects personal attitude had been activated by the la- 
belling process, he was then asked to write a statement about his own position 
concerning the social use of alcohol and to make a mark indicating his posi- 
tion along a seven-inch line which was marked pro on the end to the subject's 
left and anti on the end to the subjects right. The middle was marked don’t 
know. This was used in later assigning the pro, neutral, or anti attitude label 
to subjects. At this point the subject was engaged in a conversation concern- 
ing his name or his psychology instructor's name, indicating termination of 
the session. "The experimenter, acting as though he had forgotten to do so 
before, asked the subject to label the original set of statements (those pre- 
sented on trial 1) with the use of the same set of instructions indicated above 
for the trial 2 statements. 

The labeling of piles on trial 1 constituted the last experimental operation. 
This arrangement permitted any- attitudinal recency effects to mitigate 
against differences between the most acceptable categories of trial 1 and 
trial 2, the before and after basis of measurement of attitude change, and en- 
hanced the probability that obtained differences would not be spurious. 


C. RESULTS 


Subjects were assigned an attitude value of 1 to 5 on the basis of their 
check along the seven-inch line and their written position. statements. For 
purposes of analysis values 1 and 2 were collapsed into an anti (a) attitude 
subject pool, value 3 subjects formed the neutral or undecided (N) attitude 
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subject pool, and values 4 and 5 were collapsed into a pro (P) attitude sub- 
ject pool. 

Assimilation as à judgmental process refers to the assignment of a new 
stimulus or anchor to à judgment category or point along a scale continuum 
that is already established. Under the stimulus conditions of series I, all 49 
subjects incorporated the new stimuli presented on trial 2 into a category 
established during trial 1. In series II, all but one of the 48 subjects incor- 
porated the new stimuli into а category established during trial 1. Contrast 
as a judgmental process refers to the creation or utilization of a new cate- 
gory in response to à new stimulus or anchor. All 49 subjects in series ПІ 
created one or more new categories when presented with the new stimuli. 
In addition, all 50 subjects serving in series IV generated one Or more new 
categories in response to the new stimuli. Contrast and assimilation effects, 
then, do occur in social judgment in a systematic and predictable manner. 
New stimuli that are close to the end point of an established scale are 


assimilated to that scale. New stimuli that are farther from the end point 


of an established scale are contrasted. This finding parallels and is analogous 


to psychophysical evidence. It is of particular interest that the distance of the 
) and anti or pro 


new stimulus or anchor rather than attitude (A, N, P 
positions of new anchors determined the occurrence of assimilation ог contrast 
(under the conditions of this experiment). 

The validity of assigning P, N, or A to given subjects on а statement and 
line basis is supported by the significance of own-position (most acceptable 
category) mean differences of P, N, and A subjects. One-way AOV's by 
P, N, A attitude for stimulus series I, IH, Ш, and IV were Е = 13.79, 
df = 2/46,» < 01;F = 1447, df = 2/45, < 101; Е = 9.89, df — 2/46, 
p < 01; and Е = 4.03, df = 2/41, b < 105 respectively for trial 1; and 
F = 2146, df = 2/46, 6 < 01; F = 5.90, df = 2/45, 2 < 01; F= 18.94, 
df = 2/46, < 01; and F = 8.17, df = 2/47, ? < 01 respectively for 
trial 2 differences in own position. 

"The overall results of the experiment are indicated in Table 2 where means 
and standard deviations for various dependent measures within each stimulus 
series are shown. 

An important before-after dependent effect is whether thi 
in value in the most acceptable category from trial 1 to trial 
ference score values we 
III, and .692 for series IV. The hypothesis pp = 0 was tested 
from trial 1 to trial 2 were found to be significant for all four stimulus series 
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with ¢ = 4.92, df = 48, $ < .001 for series 1; = 6.00, df = 47, P < 001 
for series II; ¢ = 4.82, df = 48, p < .001 for series ПІ; and t = 3.11, 
dí = 49,2 < 01 for series IV. These findings indicate that judgmental 
shifts that are the simple function of variable stimulus series are apparently 
sufficient cause for measurable attitude change. 


D. Discussion 


'The research reported here has shown that assimilation and contrast in 
social judgment take place systematically in relation to the distance a new 
stimulus or anchor is from the end point(s) of à scale established with a 
known and controlled stimulus array. By rank ordering stimulus items on 
а seven-category scale prior to the study, it was possible to obtain both as- 
similation and contrast while using the same sets of new stimuli or anchors. 
'The distance of these new stimuli from the end points of established scales 
was arbitrarily varied with the resultant contrast and assimilation effects. 
New stimulus distances appeared to be significant in determining the occur- 
тепсе of contrast ог assimilation in relation to the total scale, while attitude 
was not. This provides some support for the position that psychosocial judg- 
ment processes can be modeled after evidence available from the psycho- 
physical laboratory (1, 5) and that a social judgment approach to attitude 
formation and change may be a valid extrapolation. 

The importance of the distance variable suggests that much social judg- 
ment takes place in terms of functionally present focal and background stimuli 
with residual stimuli playing а small part. The Sherif-Hovland model (6) 
where the ego-involved and committed individual sees things in "black and 
white" and relegates much of the stimulus domain into the unacceptable 
category (ies) and a few items from the stimulus domain into an acceptable 
category may Very well apply to the exceptional instance. Much of social 
judgment may be situation bound and dependent on environmentally pres- 
ent stimuli which are psychologically manipulable within the same meaning 
domain. 

It would also appear that these findings are relevant to much research on 
attitude change where there are contradictory and/or apparently definitive 
results. Dependent effects in those studies may in part be a function of shifts 
in the stimulus array itself rather than the impact of arrangements made 
among the independent variables. In relation to McGuire’s (4) review of 
research on attitude change in social influence settings, it may be that some 
of those results are obtainable with social influence factors removed. In any 
event, it would seem that any before-after design which is applied to problems 
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of attitude formation and change should take into account effects related to 
changing stimulus array. 
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Ерѕох TRICKETT! ? 


А. INTRODUCTION 


‘The rising emphasis on understanding man in his environment has led to 
the necessity of constructing theoretical frameworks which focus on person- 
environment interaction. Within the realm of personality constructs, Atkinson's 
theory of Achievement Motivation is a notable example. Briefly, Atkinson's 
theory asserts that behavior in an achievement-related situation is a function 
of interaction of Achievement Motivation with expectancies and incentives 
relating to success which are situationally defined (2, 3, 4). Empirically, 
persons high in Achievement Motivation are characterized as goal-oriented, 
persistent (5), and intermediate risk-takers (4). Persons low in Achievement 
Motivation are more likely to avoid achievement-related situations if given 
the opportunity (17), but when constrained to perform choose defensive strat- 
egies of competition which minimize risk (5, 7). 

While the theory itself is explicitly interactional in nature, several areas 
of research. involving Achievement Motivation have not systematically ex- 
plored the differential impact of task and situational variables on groups of 
varied motivational level. One such area is that relating Achievement Moti- 
vation to conformity as assessed in the Asch situation (1). In this situation 
the empirical relationship is rather clear and consistent. Reasoning that those 
high in Achievement Motivation should resist pressure to conform when 
conforming would hinder success at the task, McClelland (11) predicted 
and found a significant negative relationship between strength of Achieve- 
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ment Motivation and conformity. Using variants of the basic paradigm, both 
Marlowe (10) and Krebs (6) replicated this finding. While no study sys- 
tematically varied task and situational variables within this paradigm, the 
results of one study (13, 14) Suggest that such an approach may prove 
fruitful, 

Samelson argued that subjects in the Asch situation are confronted with 
two disparate frames of reference—the relatively unambiguous perceptual 
stimuli and the unanimous incorrect answers of the group. He hypothesized 
that amount of conformity would be reduced if subjects were given infor- 
mation that they were best in the group at this particular task. This, he 
argued, gave the subjects a way of reonciling the contradiction between the 
correct answer and the erroneous group judgments. A comparison of groups 
which did and did not receive such “conflict-reducing information” (Samelson’s 
term) confirmed this hypothesis, A subsequent analysis on need for achieve- 
ment (n-Ach) scores of the subjects in both conditions revealed an interac- 
tion between treatment conditions and level of Achievement Motivation. 
More specifically, those low in n-Ach conformed significantly less in the 
“conflict-reducing information” condition, while “highs” conformed equally 
in both, 

In attempting to understand this fortuitous finding, let us assume that 
“conflict reducing information” served to enhance the confidence of subjects 
in their ability to succeed at the ensuing task. Following this logic, because 
“lows” fear failure and lack confidence in achievement-related situations, they 
needed and could utilize Confidence-Enhancing Information to resist social 
influence and reduce conformity. Since “highs” are presumably more approach- 
oriented and confident to begin with, and since the task Samelson employed 
Was a very easy one, the Confidence-Enhancing Information made no impact 
on “highs.” 

If this rationale is accurate, it follows that a condition of greater uncer- 
tainty is needed to necessitate in the "highs" the utilization of Confidence- 
Enhancing Information. One means of creating. greater uncertainty is to 
introduce a more difficult Discrimination ‘Task. Assuming that an increase in 
"Task Difficulty is reflected in a decrease in subjective probability of success 
(Ps), we see from Atkinson's theoretical statement that an increase in total 
motivation should result as Ps decreases toward .50. Under the conditions of 
increased Task Difficulty, “highs” are more highl 


INA E H К у motivated to succeed, and 
lows" more highly motivated to avoid failure, This may indicate that 


“lows” should utilize Confidence-Enhancing Information under both levels 
of Task Difficulty, whereas “highs” should find such information relevant 
only in the more difficult task. h Уу, : 
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The purpose of the present study is to elaborate this rationale with respect 
to conformity behavior by systematically varying the subjects! level of 
Achievement Motivation as well as situational and task variables. We may 
thus test the interactional implications of Atkinson’s theory by predicting 
differences in conformity behavior both between groups of subjects differing 
in level of Achievement Motivation and within groups of subjects of similar 
motivational level across specified situations. А2х2х2 fixed factorial 
design is utilized, with two levels of Achievement Motivation, two levels of 
Task Difficulty, and the presence or absence of Confidence-Enhancing Infor- 
mation. It is predicted that within the "easy task" (defined as one of com- 
parable difficulty to that used by Samelson), "lows" will utilize Confidence- 
Enhancing Information to reduce conformity, whereas "highs" will not. As 
in previous studies (6, 10, 11), in the absence of Confidence-Enhancing In- 
formation, “lows” are predicted to conform more than “highs.” In the diffi- 
cult task, however, it is predicted that both “lows” and “highs” will utilize 


Confidence-Enhancing Information to reduce conformity. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were 120 male undergraduates at Ohio State University, of 
whom 60 were high and 60 low in Achievement Motivation. Nine of these 
students came from а sample of 219 introductory psychology students, while 
111 came from a group of 237 incoming freshmen randomly selected and 
solicited about participating in exchange for a nominal fee. Both samples 
were comparable in age and Achievement Motivation scores. 


2. Pretesting 


As in prior studies (4), thematically measured need for achievement was 
used to assess the tendency to approach success, whereas the Mandler-Sarason 
Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ) measured the tendency to avoid failure 
(8, 9). Subjects’ total Achievement Motivation was defined as the tendency 
to approach success plus the tendency to avoid failure, which is always а 
negative tendency. ч, 

Pretesting was done in groups of five to 22. N-Ach cards two, eight, one, 
and seven [with the use of numbers after Atkinson (3)] were presented in 
that order, according to standard procedure (3). Administration of the TAQ 
followed. N-Ach stories were scored by experts whose reliability with the 
scoring manual exceeds 90.3 Each item of the TAQ was scored on a seven- 


3 The author wishes to acknowledge the contribution of Joel Raynor, Cathey 
Bernhard, and Sharon Lucas of the University of Michigan for scoring the stories. 
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point scale and summed for a total score. The Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficient between the two measured was .01. 

Median splits were performed on the n-Ach and TAQ scores to determine 
"highs" and “lows.” “Highs” were defined as scoring above the median on 
n-Ach and below the median on the TAQ, whereas the reverse configuration 
defined the “lows.” For the final sample of 120 subjects, "highs" had mean 
n-Ach and TAQ scores of 7.25 and 74.14 respectively, while the comparable 
scores for the “lows” were —.12 and 107.72. N-Ach means among groups 
of “highs” ranged from 6.53 to 7.80, while the range for the lows was —.60 
to .27. The equally small ranges for TAQ scores among groups indicate that 
both “highs” and “lows” are comparable across conditions in their respective 
cells, 


3. Methodological Procedure 


Because it offers a high degree of standardization of the experimental sit- 
uation, a simulated group procedure (12) was employed. This simulated 
group was comprised of four students of differing voice quality who read 
their prearranged answers from a script into a tape recorder. The discrim- 
ination task consisted of counting the number of metronome clicks in each 
of two series of clicks to ascertain which of the two series contained the 
greater number (15). In each pair, one series differed from the other series 
by a single click (i.e, if the first series contained 12 clicks, the second would 
contain either 11 or 13). Since it was possible to vary both the number of 
clicks in each series and the speed at which they were presented, the metro- 
nome task allowed for great flexibility in varying the level of difficulty of 
the various discriminations. 

Two main tapes were constructed, one for the “easy” and one for the 
“difficult” task. On each tape were 18 pairs of metronome clicks, with each 
pair followed by the voices of the four confederates reporting their answers. 
Of the 18 pairs, 12 were critical “trials” in which all four confederates 
unanimously agreed on the incorrect answer. On the six “noncritical trials” 
(numbers 1, 2, 5, 9, 12, and 15), the correct answer was agreed upon by all 
the confederates. 
` а. Criterion for the “easy” and “difficult” conditions, Pilot work replicat- 
ing Samelson's procedure indicated that subjects could accurately identify 
his task stimuli 89% of the time, "Thus the test trials for the "easy" condi- 
tion were constructed by utilizing ranges and speeds of metronome clicks 
which were accurately identified 89-92% of the time. A criterion of 80% 
accurate identification was chosen to represent the “difficult” task. 
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b. The "information" and “no information” conditions. In the “informa- 
tion” condition, the experimenter announced, after giving general instruc- 
tions, that there would be two sets of practice trials “to familiarize you with 
the sound of metronome clicks.” Each set of practice trials contained several 
pairs of clicks graded in terms of difficulty, with the first discrimination be- 
ing very difficult and each successive discrimination becoming progressively 
easier. 

After each pair of metronome clicks, the "group" was asked if they knew 
which of the two series of clicks contained the greater number. If the real 
subject did not know or answered incorrectly, the next easiest pair Was 
played, and so on until the subject gave the correct answer. On both sets of 
practice trials the taped subjects answered only after the real subject had re- 
sponded correctly and only after a less difficult discrimination had been pre- 
sented. Thus, over the course of the two practice trials, the real subject gave 
several more correct answers than the taped subjects. This presumably en- 
hanced his confidence in his ability relative to the other group members. 

To diminish the possibility of a practice effect, subjects in the “no infor- 
mation” condition were given the opportunity to hear several pairs of prac- 
tice clicks without being given any idea of how their ability compared with 


that of the group members. 
4. The Setting 


The room in which the subject sat contained two cubicles separated by а 
partition. A microphone on the table in front of the subject allowed him to 
communicate with the experimenter in an adjacent room. From his vantage 
point, the experimenter could see the subject through a one-way mirror and 
could maintain two-way communication through his own microphone. The 
tape recording of the simulated group was played over the experimenter's 


microphone. 


5. Experimental Procedures 


'The subjects were randomly assigned to their experimental conditions by 


someone other than the experimenter, who was unaware of their level of 
Achievement Motivation until after conclusion of the study. Each of the fi- 
nal 120 subjects was contacted by telephone and told he would be participat- 
ing in a "small group study." Subjects were met at the appointed place by an 
accomplice of the experimenter* who explained that “we're still waiting for 


4 The author wishes to thank John Fredericks for his contribution as ап accom- 
plice. 
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a couple of subjects, but let me show you where you'll be." The subject was 
taken to the previously described room and told that in the service of ano- 
nymity he would be referred to as "Subject 5." He was informed that the 
cubicle next to him was for Subject 6 who had not yet arrived. After ex- 
plaining that the experimenter would shortly be giving all the subjects spe- 
cific details about the study, the accomplice checked the microphone to insure 
that it was working and departed. After a short pause, the experimenter an- 
nounced that the study would begin “even though all the subjects haven't 
arrived." 

The study was then described as an attempt “to see how good you are" at 
making auditory discriminations. The nature of the discrimination task was 
then explained and any questions answered. After this initial explanation, 
procedure differed depending on whether or not the subject had been as- 
signed to the "information" condition. If he had been, the competitive prac- 
tice trials were administered according to the procedure outlined earlier. 
The “no information" subjects simply listened to several pairs of clicks. 

Following this, the 18 test trials were run with the real subject always 
responding last. After the last trial, the experimenter thanked the subjects 
and asked them to complete a short questionnaire before departing, The 

‚ questionnaire contained a combination of rating scales and open-ended ques- 
tions about the subject’s cognitive evaluation of the experimental situation. 
Rating scales were most pertinent to the theoretical rationale underlying the 
concepts of Confidence-Enhancing Information and Task Difficulty, while 
the open-ended questions were designed to elicit any suspicion on the sub- 
ject’s part about the situation. The experimenter then entered the room, of- 
fered to answer any questions they had, and explained the nature of the ex- 
periment and the rationale behind the deception. Subjects were then asked to 
maintain confidentiality about the nature of the experiment. 


C. RESULTS 


In the experimental situation a subject’s total conformity score was de- 
fined as the number of times he agreed with the simulated group on the 12 
critical trials, The conformity scores were analyzed by means of a2 X 2 X 2 
fixed factor analysis of variance. Both the Task Difficulty and Information 
main effects were significant at the .01 level, while the main effect for 
Achievement Motivation and the triple interaction reached the .07 level of 
significance, " 

‚ Since ап F max. test indicated heterogeneity of variance, the raw scores 
were transformed in logarithms for а second analysis. Results of the analysis 
indicated no change in the significance level of Task Difficulty and Informa- 
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tion, while the significance level of Achievement Motivation and the triple 
interaction dropped to .10 and .09 respectively. 

Table 1 presents the mean conformity scores for the eight groups and helps 
clarify the results of the analysis of variance. By inspection we see that the 


‘TABLE 1 
MEAN CONFORMITY FOR THE EIGHT CONDITIONS 
"Task Difficulty 
Subjects High Low 
(М = 1$ per cell) Info. No Info. Info. No Info. 
High Ach. 4.07 5.27 3.40 3.33 
Low Ach. 4.93 6.73 2.80 5,00 
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triple interaction among Achievement Motivation, Task Difficulty, and In- 
formation is a consequence of the predicted pattern of means. While those 
low in Achievement Motivation utilize Confidence-Enhancing Information 
to reduce their conformity over both levels of Task Difficulty, those high in 
Achievement Motivation utilize such information only in the difficult task. 
The Duncan Multiple Range Test was employed to test the level of signifi- 
cance of the differences between individual means. Because direction of dif- 
ference was predicted a priori, one-tail tests were used in all comparisons. 
Across both levels of Task Difficulty “Jows” conformed less in the “Infor- 
mation” condition than when no information was given ($ < 025 and p < 
05 for the “easy” and "difficult" tasks respectively). The reduced conformity 
shown by the “highs” in the “Information” condition of the “difficult” task 
was marginally significant ($ < 10). 

А final finding of interest is that in both levels of Task Difficulty, "highs" 
conformed significantly less than “lows” when no information was given 
(p < .05 and p < .10 in the “easy” and “dificult” tasks respectively), but 
when Confidence-Enhancing Information was given, “high” and “lows” con- 
formed equally (in a statistical sense) in both levels of Task Difficulty. 

Subjects’ responses on the rating scales were analyzed in the same manner 
as their conformity scores, The 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance on each of 
these scales strongly supported the theoretical rationale about the effect. of 
Task Difficulty and Information on subjects. "The “difficult” task was per- 
ceived as more difficult (F = 26.43, 1 and 112 df, p < 901) and the sub- 
jects reported being less confident of their answers (F = 3.49, 1 and 112 df, 
p < .03). Those subjects receiving Confidence-Enhancing Information rated 
themselves as more confident (F = 12.37, 1 and 112 df, p < .01). Thus, 
the rationale that increased task difficulty results in a reduction in confidence, 
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while Confidence-Enhancing Information indeed enhances it, seems strongly 
supported. 


D. DiscussioN 


The results of the analysis of the conformity scores support the predictive 
utility of Atkinson's interactional theory in the realm of conformity behavior. 
Samelson's unanticipated findings were replicated, and a theoretical rationale 
for them was adopted and tested via the utilization of a task of increased dif- 
ficulty. Whereas Samelson found that only "lows" utilized Information to 
reduce conformity, the present writer predicted that increasing the difficulty 

. of the task would result in both "highs" and “lows” utilizing Information 
to reduce conformity. These predictions were confirmed, though they are 
somewhat less equivocal for the "lows" (p < .05) than for the “highs” 
(р < .10). Further, the results of the postexperimental questionnaire data 
support the rationale that increasing the difficulty of the task lessens the sub- 
ject's confidence, while Confidence-Enhancing Information increases it. 

We speculated earlier that Task Difficulty and Information would have a 
differential impact on "highs" and "lows" because "highs" are task-oriented 
and "lows" task-avoidant in situations where success is defined in terms of 
performance at a task. Our data seem consistent with this position. “Highs” 
respond differentially to information as a function of Task Difficulty, 
whereas “lows” do not make this task-related distinction, conforming less in 
both levels of Task Difficulty when given Confidence-Enhancing Informa- 
tion. Thus, while “highs” in this particular situational context seem more 
task-oriented in the way in which Task Difficulty and Information have an 
impact on them, “lows” seem more sensitive to both group pressure and In- 
formation in both levels of Task Difficulty. 

The overriding point, however, lies in the demonstrated utility of manip- 
ulating both personality and situational variables to gain a more sophisticated 
understanding of the phenomenon under study. What success the present 
study had in attacking the problem of Samelson’s unanticipated results can 
be attributed to conceptualizing the problem in interactional terms. By vary- 
ing situational parameters relating to subjective confidence, we could focus 
on the predictive utility of Atkinson’s theory and show that task and situa- 
tional variables interact with personality variables in a theoretically specifi- 
able way. 

Of additional import is that both Task Difficulty and Confidence- 
Enhancing Information had highly significant main effects (p < .01 in both 
cases). These results for the situation-related variables demonstrate their 
power in altering behavior and strongly suggest that future research involv- 
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ing personality variables systematically deal with situational variation. This 


approach is particularly fruitful when utilizing a theory such as Atkinson’s, 
which explicitly emphasizes the point that achievement-related behavior is 
the product of an interaction between person and environment. 

In the present study, “highs” conformed less than “lows” in both levels of 
Task Difficulty when no Confidence-Enhancing Information was given. 
These situational conditions are essentially replications of the same situa- 
tions faced by Asch’s subjects, but across two levels of difficulty. The present 
results thus replicate previous findings on the negative relationship between 
strength of Achievement Motivation and conformity (6, 10, 11) and indeed 
extend the generality of this finding over two distinct levels of Task Difi- 
culty. However, the lack of significant differences in conformity between 
“highs” and "lows" when Information is given attests to the importance of 


other variables in affecting this relationship. 


Not only is the negative relationship between level of Achievement Mo- 
thin the Asch situa- 


tivation and conformity confined to limited conditions wi 
tion, but also the Asch situation itself represents а Very narrow definition of 


conformity, referring exclusively to the blatant contradiction of “objective 
(Indeed, it can be ar- 


reality” by an obviously erroneous majority judgment. 
gued that the Asch situation is such a powerful one because of this obvious 
discrepancy.) Because of the relatively unique properties of this situational 
conflict, the present results should not necessarily be anticipated to generalize 
to other types of conformity situations where situational parameters differ 
from those found in the Asch situation. A competitive risk-taking paradigm, 
subject may feel under pressure to take unusually 


for instance, where the 
produce а different reaction to 


large or inconsequentially small risks may 
group pressure because the demand characteristics of the situation differ from 
those found in the Asch paradigm. Preliminary evidence in the realm of risk- 
taking indicates that social influence does indeed operate differently upon 
“highs” and “lows” in this situation from in the Asch-type paradigm (16). 


E. SUMMARY 


By utilizing a simulated group procedure within an Asch paradigm, inter- 
actional implications of Atkinson's theory of achievement motivation were 
investigated in a 2 Ж 2 x 2 fixed factorial design by systematically varying 
level of Achievement Motivation, task, and situational variables. Level of 
Achievement Motivation, Difficulty of the Discrimination Task, and pres- 
ence or absence of Confidence-Enhancing Information yielded significant 
main effects with regard to amount of conformity behavior. A three-way in- 
teraction indicated that those low in Achievement Motivation utilize Infor- 
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mation to reduce conformity under both levels of Task difficulty, whereas 
"highs" utilized Information only under increased Task difficulty. Results ¥ 
are interpreted as congruent with Atkinson's theory, and it is suggested that — | 
situational variation be incorporated into future research on Achievement 
Motivation. 
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PEER POPULARITY, MISPERCEPTIONS. Р 


AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT* * ® 


Department of Sociology, University of Nebraska 


CLYDE Z. NUNN 


A, INTRODUCTION 


While the effects of the peer group оп members’ behavior has occupied 
considerable research attention in the U.S., little is known about the process 
or mechanisms involved in this influence (3, 9, 14). Coleman has suggested 
some of the mechanisms that might be operating, but no empirical research 
appears to have concerned itself with this important question of the process 
that links peer group effects and such outcomes as academic achievement (11, 
pp. 246-248). However, clues from research on social perception, when 
taken in conjunction with knowledge of reward-punishment powers of the 
peer groups, would seem to offer one interpretation of the linkage between 
peer group and members’ performances. i 

One of the most plausible explanations of the peer group effect seems to be 
in terms of the reward-punishment powers of the peer group which are exer- 
cised on peer group members in accordance with members’ conformity to 
peer norms and values. Assuming this to be the case, we would be led to sus- 
pect from research on social perception that after a status hierarchy had 
been established, peer perceptions would likely be affected by this hierarchy. 
Specifically, those occupying higher ranks of the social hierarchy are likely to 
be judged more favorably by peers (and perhaps by nonpeers as well) than 
those found at the lower ranks of social status. The rewards then tend to get 
doled out in part on objective criteria, but misperceptions favoring high 
status peers but disfavoring low status peers are also likely to affect the dis- 
tribution. The social psychological research that supports this contention re- 
fers to the phenomenon as the “halo effect” or "status generalization.” Both 

judging one ог more characteristics of an ob- 


concepts involve the process of 
ject in a manner that is consistent with a previously recognized characteris- 
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tic of the same object, even though in reality the attributes do not parallel 
each other as presumed. 

Taking leads primarily from Asch and Heider, a number of researchers 
have produced a sizeable body of evidence of uncommon consistency regard- 
ing the effects of status and misperceptions of other’s or one’s own attributes 
(1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17). Accordingly, misperceptions favoring 
high status and devaluing low status persons are closely linked with self- 
evaluations that promote, in conjunction with other relevant considerations, 
outcomes of enhanced or inhibited performances (2, 6). 

Social perception, following research-supported leads, would provide a 
needed social psychological link between peer group effects and academic per- 
formance. It is the purpose of this study to explore this possibility. We would 
expect, then, that high social status members when misperceived in respect to 
academic ability will be seen as better than they actually are, whereas low 
social status members will be seen as worse than they actually are. In addi- 
tion, it is expected that social status (peer popularity) and social mispercep- 
tions of ability will be related to academic achievement, so that those who 
are high status and those who are misperceived in a positive direction will 
demonstrate improved performances, while low status and negatively per- 
ceived students will show a decrease in performance. This should be evident 
especially where academic achievement is positively valued by the peer group. 
For present purposes a positive correlation between peer popularity and grade 
average (GPA) will be taken as indicative of this positive value. 


B. Метнор 
1. Sample 


, The sample is composed of 80 nursing students drawn from two different 
entering freshman classes at a Midwestern school of nursing. One freshman 
class had 47 students; the other totaled 33. Since results were comparable in 
each of the freshman classes, the calculations and analyses used here combine 
the two classes. Questionnaire data were collected on these 80 students and 
measurements composed in the following manner: 


2. Peer Popularity 


Each student was given a list of all students in her class and instructed to 
rank each of her classmates from the “best liked” to the “least liked,” ex- 
cluding herself. Students were assured that responses would be confidential. 
Final peer popularity ratings were derived from a ranking of the mean indi- 
vidual ranks each student received. The student with the lowest mean rank- 
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; ings was ranked number one on the peer popularity measure, and so forth to 
the student with the highest mean ranking, who was ranked number 80. The 
Coefficient of Concordance on popularity rankings was 48, р < .001. 


3. Academic Achievement 


Three measures of academic achievement were employed. The first is aca- 
demic rank based on grade-point averages (GPA) computed separately for 
first and second semesters. The GPA was computed on grades earned at the 
í cooperating university where the nursing students took all but one of their 
| courses (the one course not taken at the university was excluded from the 

computation). 

'The second was a measure of over- and underachievement. The method 
used for the measure was suggested by Lavin and makes use of the regression 
equation (9, рр. 24-30). The reader is referred to Lavin for detailed expla- 
nation, but a brief exposition is presented here. Typically over- and under- 
achievement is the combination of academic performance and JQ or some 
other measure of “ability” into four categories of “high ability-high perfor- 
mance,” “high ability-low performance,” etc. Such classifications have the 
inherent problem of rendering persons high in ability unable to be classified 
as “overachievers” and those low in ability unclassifiable as *underachievers." 
The regression of IQ (California TMM) on academic performance results 
in a predicted. performance (the regression line), which can be considered 
expected or “normal” achievement. "Those falling above the regression line 
or zone (four positions on either side of the regression line in the present 
study) are classified as “overachievers,” those within the zone "normal 

achievers," and those below the zone “underachievers.” For rank correlations, 
one, two, and three were assigned to these categories respectively. 

The third indicator of academic achievement is GPA improvement. After 
differences between the GPA’s of first and second semesters were determined, 


change to greatest negative 
change. 
4. Peer Perception of Academic Ability 


Students were given a second list of all class members’ names and in- 
structed to rank classmates from the “one you think has the most scholastic 
ability” to the “one you think has the least scholastic ability.” Once again 
the final ranks on perceived scholastic ability resulted from the mean ranks 
each student received. The major concern here was to determine mispercep- 
tions. That is, relative to their actual ranks on academic performance, how 


| students were ranked from greatest positive 
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did the perceived ranks compare? Three categories are possible: “overestima- 
tion” (those with higher perceived ranks than actual ranks), “accurate esti- 
mation” (those with similar perceived and actual ranks), and ‘ ‘underesti- 
mation” (those with lower perceived ranks than actual ranks), Since the 
classification problems present for over- and underachievement apply here as 
well, the regression equation was utilized again to avoid these problems (this 
‚ time a zone of two positions on either side of the regression line was used). 
Kendall’s tau and partial tau were employed as techniques of data analysis. 
All taus were corrected for ties. 


C. RESULTS 


The results of the correlations between peer popularity and the variety of 
indicators of academic achievement used in the present study are found in 
Table 1. All correlations are positive and, with the exception of GPA im- 


TABLE 1 
RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PEER POPULARITY AND 
INDICATORS OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Tau 2 2* 
First Semester GPA 19 252 °2 
Second Semester GPA 23 3.02 .002 
GPA Improvement 12 1.59 42 
Over- and Underachievement 16 2.14 04 


* Two-tail test; corrected for ties. 


provement between first and second semesters, are statistically significant, 
even though not large. In addition, while it might be suspected that JQ was 
a factor in these correlations of popularity and GPA, especially since 70 was 
positively correlated with first semester GPA (т = .37) and second semes- 
ter GPA (т = .32), even though uncorrelated with popularity (т = .06), 
this was not the case. With JQ partialed out, the correlations of popularity 
and GPA for first and second semesters remain virtually unchanged. As pre 
viously stated the positive correlation between popularity and GPA is as 
sumed to be indicative of a робни value placed on academic performance bY 
the peer group. 

- Given that peer popularity is positively correlated with GPA, it is hypoth- 
esized that high peer popularity will have the effect of enhancing academic 
performance from one semester to the next (GPA Improvement) and of 
motivating students to make greater use of their intelligence (Over- and Un- 
derachievement). Conversely those low in peer popularity are expected to 
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show a decrease in GPA from one semester to the next, or at best less im- 
provement than high popularity students, and to be underachievers rather А 
than overachievers. Data testing this hypothesis in Table 1 are supportive in 
the case of over- and underachievement but, while in the predicted direction, 
data on GPA improvement do not reach statistical significance. 

It has also been hypothesized in the present study, drawing from social 
psychological leads, that an important mechanism intervening in the relation- 
ship of peer popularity and academic performance is social perceptions. It is 
expected that the more popular students when misperceived by their peers 
will be overrated on academic ability, while the less popular will be seen as 
less able than their actual performance would warrant. That is precisely what 
occurs in these data. The rank correlation between popularity and misper- 
ception of ability is statistically significant ( = 0002, two-tail test) and 
positive (т = .29). When IQ is partialed out the initial relationship is 
unaltered, and when first semester GPA is partialed out, the partial tau is 
increased to .35. The hypothesis is corroborated. 

Finally, while peer popularity correlated as expected with misperceptions, 
as well as academic performance, we would also expect that misperceptions 


by peers would similarly affect academic performance. Correlations between 


misperception of ability and the several achievement indicators are presented 


in Table 2. While we expected misperceptions to be positively correlated 
with GPA, the data indicate the reverse is the case for both first and second 
(not statistically significant) semester GPA, as well as for over- and under- 
achievement. Grade improvement from first to second semester, however, 
correlates positively and significantly with misperceptions of ability, as ex- 
pected. Again IQ, when partialed out, fails to alter these correlations. Fur- 
thermore, the correlation of misperceptions and grade improvement (т = 
.28) is reduced only slightly (т = .26) when first semester GPA is partialed 
out, so the correlation of misperceptions and grade improvement apparently 


is not a function of initial performance. 
TABLE 2 


RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MISPERCEPTION OF ABILITY 
ND INDICATORS OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


ОИЕ foU AND Oe TT a NE 
Tau 2 $ 
First Semester GPA —22 2.82 002 
Second Semester GPA —11 146 407 
GPA Improvement .28 3.73 .0001 
Over- and Underachievement —49 246 . 01 


“7# One-tail test; corrected for ties. 
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Additional support is given to the hypothesized relation of popularity, 
misperception, and academic achievement when academic failures are consid- 
ered. During the second year of nursing training, seven of the original 47 
students in one class were asked to leave due to inadequate academic perfor- 
mance, As expected these seven failures had a mean rank on popularity of 
33.2 (lowest possible rank was 47) during their freshman year. Further- 
more, none of the seven were overestimated on their ability, while four were 
judged accurately, and three underestimated. Dropout data were available 
for only one class. 


D. DiscussioN 


It was found that in student nursing groups peer popularity was positively. 
and significantly correlated with all measures of academic performance ex- 
cept grade improvement, which was in the predicted direction but short of 
statistical significance. However, the correlations were generally low, which 
might be expected in view of the many variables other than those considered 
here that affect academic achievement. It is particularly relevant to this study 
that popularity is more strongly correlated with second semester grades 
(т = .23) than first semester (т — .19), and also correlated positively (but 
statistically insignificantly) with GPA improvement. JQ, on the other hand, 
correlates slightly more strongly with first semester GPA (т = .37) than 
second semester (т = .32), while producing almost no correlation (т = 07) 
with GPA. improvement. In other words, while these differences аге not dra- 
matic, JQ, appears to be the better predictor of initial academic performance, 
but as JQ diminishes in importance, peer popularity becomes more potent 48 
a predictor of academic performance, particularly after the first semester. 

Furthermore, popularity was positively and significantly correlated with 
peer misperceptions (high popularity /over-estimation of ability, low populat- 
ity underestimation of ability). Finally, the data revealed that students over 
estimated by peers showed greater gains in semester-to-semester GPA than 
those who were underrated. Misperception apparently causes variations in 
GPA improvement, since the former is prior to the latter in time—grade 
ranks were unknown to students at the time judgments of other's abilities 
were being made. Unexpectedly, however, misperception of ability was neg? 
tively related to GPA, especially first semester, and to over- and under- 
achievement. While this finding seems contrary to expectations, it does not 
necessarily weaken the initiating theory, particularly since GPA improve 
ment is likely to be the achievement indicator that is most sensitive to a con- 
temporary variable like peer misperceptions. By contrast, it could be argued 
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that GPA for a particular semester would be less subject to modification by 
contemporary effects but more sensitive to the long-range or developmental 
effects of intelligence. 

Another possible interpretation of the negative correlation of mispercep- 
tion with some achievement indicators but not others can be stated. Those 
popular students who are favorably misperceived initially tend to relax aca- 
demic effort (hence the negative correlation with over-under achievement) 
and “ride on their reputation,” but recognizing this “free ride” might only 
be temporary, they begin to make greater efforts to catch up (hence the high 
correlation of grade improvement and misperception). At the same time the 
unpopular students who are unfavorably misperceived are initially motivated 
to put out added effort, but by the second semester come to consider the 
struggle futile since peers fail to socially reward them even when warranted, 


E. SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to link peer group effects (popularity) and academic 
achievement via a social psychological variable, social misperception of ability. 
Drawing data from two freshmen nursing student groups, the study found 
positive correlations between peer popularity and three measures of academic 
achievement, peer popularity, and misperceptions of ability by peers, and 
while misperceptions were positively correlated with grade improvement, they 
were negatively correlated with GPA and over- and underachievement. 
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TIMOTHY А. Кно AND SHIRLEY A. Nickors 


سسس 


А, INTRODUCTION 


Pressures toward conformity have been characterized by Blake and Mouton 
(2) as arising from three major sources: the stimulus materials, situational 
characteristics, such as size of the opposition exerting pressure, and personal 
characteristics of the individual upon whom pressure is being exerted. Nickols 
(7) found that these three variables were not equally potent in determining 
conformity behavior. The effect of the personality variable, the least potent 
factor, was observable only when the levels of the other two classes of vari- 
ables were conducive to its emergence. In general, the relationship between 
personality. variables and conformity has been difficult to establish. Conformity 
studies, employing American $s, have indicated either that the relationship 
was relatively weak, the results have not held up in replication, or no attempt. 
has been made to replicate findings with a given personality variable. 

In the search for understanding the relationship between personality and 
conformity, the repression-sensitization continuum appears to be conceptually 
related to conformity behavior. According to Byrne et al. (3), the repression- 
sensitization continuum ranks individuals with respect to the way they respond 
to threatening stimuli. At the repression end of the continuum are individuals 
who avoid or deny threatening stimuli, while at the sensitizing end are in- 
dividuals who approach these stimuli. The conformity situation, in which one 
must either disagree with an incorrect judgement or reject his own percep- 
tions, is assumed to be mildly threatening to one’s self-esteem. If зо, repressers 
would be expected to avoid the conflict in the conformity situation by denying 
the discrepancy between their perceptions and those of the opposition, resulting 
in increased conformity. On the other hand, sensitizers would approach the 
threat by asserting а discrepancy, resulting in decreased conformity. 

Feder (5) found repression, as measured by Byrne’s scale, to be correlated 
with social desirability responses and with acquiescence response set. Gordon 
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(6) has demonstrated that repressers have a response set to assume similarity 
with themselves when they are predicting the behavior of others. 

Since the effect of personality variables on conformity behavior appears to 
depend on the total amount of influence pressure exerted, a second source of 
pressure was also varied to provide an increased opportunity for personality 
differences to be demonstrated, In the realm of situational pressures, it has 
repeatedly been found that variation in the size of the opposition leads to. 
predictable differences in the amount of conformity (1, 7). Size of the op- 
position was therefore included as a second variable in the present study to 
provide two levels of influence pressure; $ found his judgement opposed by 
the incorrect judgement of one other § (small opposition) or by the unan- 
imous, incorrect judgement of three other Ss (large opposition). 


B. MzrHop 
1. Subjects 


Byrne’s Revised Repression-Sensitization Scale (3) was administered to 
217 freshman and sophomore girls who were volunteers from introductory 
psychology classes. Ss were randomly selected from among those scoring more 
than one-half standard deviation above the mean (sensitizers) and more than 
one-half standard deviation below the mean ( repressers). Sixteen Ss were 
observed in each of the four influence (experimental) groups. In these groups 
Ss were allowed to see the (faked) responses of the other Ss. Eight Ss were 
observed in each of the four no-influence (control) groups. Subjects in these 
groups were given no information about the responses of the other Ss. 


2. Apparatus and Instructions 


"The apparatus, similar to that described by Crutchfield (4), consisted of 
adjacent booths arranged in a semicircle, The center booth, occupied by the 
experimenter (E), contained a Beseler opaque projector and a master control 
panel of light and switches. Subjects were seated out of each others’ views 
and curtains at the rear of each booth provided additional isolation during 
the experiment. Since either two or four Ss were tested at a time, only the 
two or four booths, respectively, which were closest to E’s booth were occu- 
pied by Ss. 

8 communicated a judgement by using a control panel consisting of five 
TOWS of white lights and a row of switches. An extra column of red lights 
indicated the order in which $ was to respond on that trial and the row in 
which his response would appear on his panel. Ss in the influence condition 


were informed that the other rows of white lights would indicate judgement - 
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made by the other Ss. However, the lights were actually controlled by E by 
means of master switches in his booth, which permitted identical lights to be 
turned оп in each S's booth simultaneously. These switches were used by E 
only in the influence condition, since Ss in the no-influence condition received 
no information about the response of other Ss. 


3. Procedure 


During the first testing session Byrne's scale (3) was administered. The 
scale consisted of 182 items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory presented in separate questionnaire form and labeled “Health and 
Opinion Survey."? Ss were told that some persons would be chosen to par- 
ticipate in a second session and that the second part of the experiment would 
be a test of perception, Groups for the second session were formed on the 
basis of the repression-sensitization scores; scores of the repressers ranged 
from 2 to 31 with a mean score of 20.5 and those obtained by sensitizers 
ranged from 56 to 95 with a mean score of 67.2. 

During the second session, Ss task was to indicate which of three geometric 
figures had the largest area (7). The stimulus cards, each containing a rec- 
tangle, a triangle, and a circle were projected onto a screen in front of the 
booths. The set of 12 stimulus cards was presented twice in a predetermined 
order. In the influence condition, 16 of 24 trials were critical trials on which 
E presented unanimous, incorrect judgements (supposedly the responses of the 
other Ss); on the eight noncritical trials, unanimous, but correct responses 
were presented. Ss in the influence condition were given a postexperimental 
questionnaire to determine whether they suspected deception. 


C. RESULTS 


The conformity score was defined as the square root transformation 
(VX F 5) of the number of critical trials on which S agreed with the 
incorrect response of the opposition, The obtained scores ranged from .707 
(no conformity) to 4.062 (conformity on all critical trials). Table 1 sum- 
marizes the major analysis of variance carried out on the conformity scores. 
The main effects of Influence (experimental vs. control conditions) and Op- 
position Size were highly significant, while the Repression-Sensitization vari- 
able failed to reach an acceptable level of significance as a main effect. Because 
of a significant interaction of Repression-Sensitization X Opposition Size X 
obtained to selected items 


t be comparable to those 
ot be considered 


2 Since there is evidence to indicate that item responses 
isolated from the context of a personality inventory may no 
obtained within the context, the results of this research should n 
applicable to the standardized form of the inventory. 
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Influence, separate analyses for each of the two levels of Opposition Size were 
carried out, using the error term of the major analysis as the best estimate 
of the within-treatment variance. 


For the small opposition groups there were no significant differences in | 
conformity as a function of influence. In the large opposition groups the 
Influence effect was significant (F — 39.90, df = 1,88, p < .01), indicating _ 
that having knowledge of the supposed responses of the other Ss led to in- 
creased conformity responses. A significant interaction between Repression- 
Sensitization and Influence (F = 3.96, df = 1,88, p < .05) permitted the 
simple effects of these two variables to be examined. There was a significant 
difference in the amount of conformity between repressers and sensitizers M 
the Influence groups (t = 2.12, df = 44, p < .05). As expected, there was 
no difference in conformity between Repressers and Sensitizers in the No- 
Influence groups. Examination of the postexperimental questionnaire revealed 
that: (a) only 2% of the Ss suspected that the responses they observed We 
actually manipulated by E, and (4) only 10% suspected that the purpose 


the study was to determine whether they would be influenced by the response 
of the other Ss. 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ОР CONFORMITY SCORES 
Source 4f Mean square Е 
Influence 1 19.62 50.316 
Opposition Size 1 12.58 32.26 
Repression-Sensitization 1 1.05 268 ү 
Influence X Opposition 1 4.13 10,589 1 
Influence 
X Repression-Sensitization 1 A8 Ж 
Opposition Size | 
X Repression-Sensitization 1 .00 4 
Influence X Opposition Size em 
X Repression-Sensitization 1 1.77 4550 
Error (within) 88 39 i 
Total 95 Р 
* Significant at the .05 level of significance. | 
** Significant at the .01 level of significance. | 
| 
| 


"D. Discussion 
Exposure to unanimous, incorrect judgement was found to result in com 
formity behavior, a finding which has been consistently replicated. In accord 
with the work of Asch (1), conformity was found to be a function of te 
size of the opposition; conformity occurred when three individuals opposed 
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8, but no conformity occurred when one individual opposed him. Since no 
conformity occurred in the small opposition groups, no difference between 
repressers and sensitizers could be ascertained in these groups. 

The finding that repressers conform more than sensitizers in large opposi- 
tion groups supports the general hypothesis that personal characteristics of 
the individual do affect judgement in the conformity situation. The results 
of the present study are consistent with Nickols’ (7) conclusion that per- 
sonality variables are, by themselves, relatively weak determinants of con- 
formity and that the demonstration of their effect depends upon the total 
level of influence pressure operative in the conformity situation. 

In the large opposition groups those individuals identified as repressers by 
Byrne's Revised Repression-Sensitization Scale (3) responded to the conflict 
in the conformity situation by yielding to the group judgement. As sufficient 
pressure to induce conformity was present only in the large opposition groups, 
the hypothesis that repressers conform more than sensitizers was confirmed. 
This finding provides support for Byrne’s contention that repressers respond 
to a threatening situation by avoiding or denying the presence of threat, 
The results suggest that the degree of threat which accompanies the recogni- 
tion of a discrepancy between one’s own judgement and the unanimous judge- 
ment of others (and the consequent actual disagreement of publicly responding 
contrary to the choice of the opposition) is avoided or denied by agreeing 
with the incorrect choice of the opposition. Sensitizers are characterized by 
Byrne as approaching the threatening stimuli and, again in the conformity 
situation, it would be expected that they would recognize the conflict between 
their own judgement and that of the opposition and, consequently, fail to be 
influenced by it. This appears to be what happened, since the responses of the 
sensitizers in the Influence condition are not significantly different from those 
of subjects in the No-Influence condition in either the small or large opposi- 


tion groups. 
E. SUMMARY 


In view of the difficulty of clearly demonstrating a relationship between 
personality variables and conformity, the present study was designed to pro- 
vide two levels of influence pressure (defined as the unanimous, incorrect 
judgement of one other or three other persons) to determine the relationship 
of conformity to repression-sensitization. Ss were selected on the basis of their 
scores on the Revised Repression-Sensitization Scale (3) and were tested in a 
modified conformity apparatus. The hypothesis that repressers would conform 
more than sensitizers was confirmed in the Large Opposition groups. How- 
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ever, in the Small Opposition groups, no evidence of conformity behavior 
was observed. 


1. 


2. 
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EXPRESSED EVALUATION TOWARD A SOCIAL OBJECT 
AS A FUNCTION OF LABEL* 


Departments of Psychology, De Paul University and Northwestern University 


ROBERT E. BREWER AND ManiLvNN B. BREWER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study examines the implications of theories, such as Mowrer's (4) 
conception of a sentence as a kind of “sign-sign conditioning” for research 
involving the nature and measurement of attitudes. The series of studies by 
Staats and Staats (7, 8) involving the classical conditioning of word con- 
notation demonstrated that words or objects can acquire evaluative meaning 
through repeated association with value-laden concepts. The results of a more 
recent study (1) illustrate that attitudes expressed toward a uniform attitude 
object are mediated by the label attached to that object. Many such studies 
suggest that much of the process of attitude shaping operates on labels as- 
sociated with the attitude object and occurs through the verbal context in 
which those labels appear most frequently. The consistent use of one label 
in connection with value-laden terms can produce a culturally stable response 
to that label even in the absence of direct contact with the referent object, as 
was demonstrated in Katz and Braly's (3) classic study of stereotypes and 
in a recent replication of that study (2). 

'The foregoing observations are consistent with Osgood's (5, 6) mediation 
theory of connotative meaning. Osgood, like Mowrer, assumes that the me- 
diating responses linked to one sign can be transferred to another sign when 
the two are associated in the context of a sentence. In Osgood's theory it is 
further assumed that such conditioned meaning can be generalized to the 
referent object associated with the sign and, vía more mediating links, to 
other signs associated with the referent. It is the contention of this paper that 
there is a significant loss of meaning in this indirect conditioning of referent 
objects and alternative labels, particularly for attitude objects which have 
low salience or little experiential relevance. This implies that the usual pro- 
cedure of measuring attitudes by eliciting responses to verbal symbols im- 
perfectly gauges reactions to the object itself and that inferred attitudes can 
be significantly influenced by the particular label used. 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп January 28, 
1970. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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B. Метнор 


The design for this study was based upon an assumption regarding the 
nature of the verbal context in which evaluative conditioning of labels for 
social objects occurs. Specifically, it was assumed that linguistic custom dictates 
that informal or slang terms are used to refer to national groups in associa- 
tion with negative concepts, while formal labels are applied in more neutral 
or positively evaluative verbal contexts. Thus, the sign-sign conditioning of 
alternative labels for the same referent should be different enough to produce 
associations to the referent object that vary as a function of the label used. 

The national group names selected for use in this study were Swedish 
and Turkish. These nationalities were selected because for Americans they 
carry common verbal associations, and yet they are not so emotion-laden as 
to arouse subject suspicion, defensiveness, social desirability biases, and other 
factors which complicate attitude measurement, Evaluative reactions to these 
nationalities were elicited while referring to them either by formal labels 
(“Swedish people” and “Turkish people") or by informal labels (“Swedes 
and “Turks”).1 The two types of label clearly have the same social referents 
but it was hypothesized that they would have been differentially conditioned 
as a result of the verbal contexts in which they usually occur. 

The critical terms were rated on 10 semantic differential scales which 
included the bipolar pairs dirty-clean and intelligent-stupid (the only two 
scales actually used in scoring). They appeared in booklets which contained 
terms for eight different social objects to be evaluated on the same set of 
scales Each respondent rated both nationalities, one in the informal-label 
Presentation and one the formal-label presentation. The nationality terms 
were located on pages 2 and 5, respectively, of the booklets in the following 
orders: Booklet Type 1 “Swedes,” “Turkish people” ; Booklet Туре 2 “Turks,” 
“Swedish people” ; Booklet Type 3 “Swedish people,” “Turks”; Booklet Type 
4 “Turkish people,” “Swedes,” 

Thus, the experimental design involved three two-level variables—ordet 
(informal-formal vs. formal-informal), national group (Swedish vs. Turk 
ish), and type of label (formal vs. informal)—arranged in a repeated-mea- 
sures Latin square design. Four groups of 37 subjects each, all undergraduate: 


1 This variation in labeling was used to assure i i ing 

1 that any differences in meanin 

the terma these verbal contexts rather than negative connotations inherent 10 
е filler items included in the ratin booklet: i “European 
Common Market,” “United Nations,” “PTA” онаи а PE "China." 


oo to provide a context of social items in which the critical terms coul 
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students at DePaul University; responded to the four booklet types, for a 
total of 296 observations (148 Ss each responding to two social labels). 


C. RESULTS 


Responses to the two critical evaluative scales (dirty-clean and intelligent- 
stupid) were scored on а seven-point scale going from the negative pole, 
scored 1, to the positive pole, scored 7. The results of analysis of variance of 
these scale scores supported the hypotheses of this study. 

The most impressive finding is the reliable difference in evaluation between 
Turkish stimuli (M = 3.6) and Swedish stimuli (M = 5.1), F = 114.5, 
p < .01, regardless of label used. This outcome is consistent with the recent 
study of stereotyping among college students (2) in which it was found that 
Turks were frequently regarded negatively, particularly in comparison with 
Nordic national groups. For both nationalities, however, the label used to 
refer to the group had a significant effect on evaluative response, the formal 
label receiving higher ratings (M = 4.6) than the informal (M = 4.2) 
regardless of order of presentation (Е = 58,2 < 05). The mean ratings 
for label conditions, across nationalities, were close to the neutral point 
of the evaluative scale, but this reflected the fact that the formal label for 
the Turkish was evaluated Jess negatively (M = 3.8) than the informal 
(M = 3.4), while the formal term for the Swedish was rated more positively 
(M = 5.3) than the informal (М = 49) In either case, the data support 
the hypothesis that the evaluative conditioning of a sign is determined in part 
by its usual verbal context and not entirely by the object to which it refers. 


D. Discussion 

clearly relevant to research involving the . 
assessment of attitudes through self-report written questionnaires. It is sug- 
gested that the current multiple-method approach to attitude measurement be 
augmented by the use of multiple labels to refer to the attitude object. Since 
it is clear that “the word is not the thing,” only such “cross-label” assessments 
can adequately tap the complexity of attitudes toward the social object itself, 

‚ divorced from the effects of particular verbal contexts. 


The results of this study are 


a Cue a gus difference of ие 
the degree of e! ect was reassess witl more conserva! » 
conditions, the two-mean Рв were 1.58 (Swedish labels) and 1.71 (Turkish Jabel: 
which approach statistical significance (2 = -11 and .09, х with t 

tests). The consistency of the effect was such that the combined nationality means 
were significantly different (t = 199, $ < 05), even with this less powerful test. 
Thus the effect, though small, is consistent enough to be impressive considering the 


slight variation in labels used. 
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A second implication of this research involves the potential for changing 


attitudes toward a social object by altering the label generally attached to , 
that object. By disassociating an object from a previously conditioned verbal ' 


symbol and substituting another symbol, one can presumably control the as- 

sociations which are likely to occur to the object itself. A massive social 

experiment on just this sort of counterconditioning is now taking place with 

the substitution of the label “black” in place of Negro" with its past history | 
of verbal associations. The results of this study suggest that such verbal 

substitutions should be successful in altering the saliency of evaluative associa- 

tions to the social referent. 
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PHYSICAL AGGRESSION AS A FUNCTION OF 
FRUSTRATION AND PHYSICAL ATTACK* 


Department of Psychology, Kent State University 


Sruart P. TAYLOR AND RICHARD PISANO 


Шарав 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable controversy exists concerning the potency of frustration as 
an elicitor of physical aggression. Buss (4, p. 28) states quite emphatically 
that "the frustration-aggression hypothesis may have been a useful working 
hypothesis 20 years аро, but it has limited utility today." Kaufmann (9, 
p. 351), another critic of the F-A hypothesis, suggests “, „ „. with due recog- 
nition of its influential role in experimental research, it has outlived its use- 
fulness.” 

Berkowitz (2, 3) and McNeil (12), among others, remain convinced that 
an F-A hypothesis is tenable. According to McNeil (12, p. 202), "the bulk 
of human aggressiveness can be traced. directly to frustration." Berkowitz 
(3), advocating а revised F-A hypothesis, proposes that while frustration 
“creates only a readiness for aggressive acts . . - aggressive responses will not 
occur, even given this readiness, unless there are suitable cues, stimuli as- 
sociated with the present or previous anger instigators.” “These cues,” ac- 
cording to Berkowitz, “evoke aggressive responses from the organism that is 
‘primed’ to make them" (3, p. 308). | 

Although considerable energy has been expended in testing the F-A hy- 
pothesis, the results, to date, have been equivocal (1, 4, 9). Berkowitz (3) 
maintains that the weak empirical support for the F-A hypothesis is due to 
the lack of concern with certain boundary conditions that he feels must be 
met before an adequate test can be undertaken. After admitting that “some 
critics of the frustration-aggression hypothesis have flogged the hypothesis 


with experiments which apparently did not obtain aggressive reactions to а 
ctions did not occur, we can 


thwarting,” Berkowitz states, “perhaps these rea 

now say, because there were no suitable stimuli in the situation which were 
à 3 д ХАУ 

sufficiently capable of ‘pulling’ aggression from the thwarted subjects” (3, 


p. 309). 
The purpose of this experiment was to attempt to determine the effects of 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 28, 
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frustration on the aggressive behavior of subjects receiving stimuli which, in 
previous experiments, are known to have elicited strong aggressive reactions, 
Both frustrated and nonfrustrated Ss were placed into a competitive situation 
in which they received increasing intensities of shock from an opponent, 
Previous research has demonstrated that Ss, in this situation, perceive their 
opponents as being aggressive and socially undesirable, and they retaliate by 
setting intense shocks (7, 14, 15). LE 

Some theorists might argue that being shocked by another person is frus 
trating and that therefore this experiment is actually investigating the inter | 
active effects of two forms of frustration on aggression. The present inves 
tigators would contend, in agreement with Buss (5 ), that the inclusive 
definition of frustration which subsumes attack under the heading of frustra- 
tion “appears to be so broad as to lose all rigor.” Kaufman has concluded 
that the value of this inclusive definition "is no longer discernible, since both | 
its independent and dependent variables are left so protean as to be refractory | 
to operational definition . . .” (9, p. 351). Thus, in this experiment, attack | 
is not considered a frustration operation. 


B. MzrrHop 
1. Subjects and Apparatus 
All Ss were male undergraduates enrolled in an introductory psychology 
course at Kent State University. 
The main piece of apparatus used in this experiment was а task board _ 


designed to measure Ss’ aggressiveness. This task board is described in detail 
elsewhere (14). 


2. Experimental Situation 


Each S was told that he was competing in a task of reaction time with 
another 8 in an adjoining room. He was instructed to press a button at the 
beginning of each trial to select any of five intensities of shock which he 
wished his opponent to receive. He was informed that the shock would be 


Opponent, and that he would receive the shock his opponent set for him, ! 
his opponent were faster. Thus, he realized that either he or his opponent 
would receive a shock depending upon the outcome of the competition 
that both could select the intensity of the shock the other would receive. 
Actually, there was no opponent. The frequency of wins and losses 4 
the amount of shock received were programmed by the Е. * 
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3. Procedure 


The S was seated at the task board and the shock electrode was attached 
to his left wrist. After the S’s “unpleasantness” threshold for shock was 
determined and he heard a tape recording of the task instructions, the $ was 
allowed to compete with his opponent for one trial. This procedure was 
followed in order to identify and thereby exclude from further competition 
those atypical Ss who set high intensity shocks (3, 4, or 5) prior to receiving 
any information concerning their opponent’s aggressive intentions: i.e, in 
order to control for the response tendency of pressing high shock settings 
independent of the opponent’s attack intensity. Previous research has shown 
that Ss who set high intensity shocks on the first trial continue to do so 
throughout the session, at all levels of attack. 

Following the presentation of the first competitive trial, the frustration 
manipulation was initiated. Two types of frustration manipulation were 
employed: task frustration and delay frustration. 

a. Task frustration. There were two levels of task frustration: success 
and failure, Ss in the failure condition were given three minutes to complete 
an “insoluble” puzzle which was said to be a test of intelligence. They were 
told that they would receive one dollar if they completed the puzzle in the 
allotted time. The success group were given a similar but soluble puzzle and 
were not told that they could receive money for completing the puzzle. 

b. Delay frustration. The failure manipulation described above is the most 
commonly used frustration operation. One potentially potent frustration in- 
ducer—delay—has received relatively little attention. Buss notes, “Delay is a 
frequent frustration whose consequences have not been investigated . . ” (4, 
p. 18). 

Ep were two levels of delay: short and long. After the first trial, 8s 
in both groups were told that there would be a delay in the experiment due 
to technical difficulties. The long delay group was forced to wait 10 minutes, 
while the short delay group was forced to wait one minute, for the experi- 


mental session to begin. t А 
Immediately following the frustration manipulation all Ss received 25 
ck trials plus an extra trial 


competitive trials, four blocks of increasing atta 
which was required to measure Ss’ aggressive reaction to the feedback of the 
24th trial. Each trial consisted of four specific events: (а) a signal to set the 
degree of shock the 8 wished his opponent to receive, (5) a ready signal, 
where the S pressed his finger down on a telegraph key, (c) the trial itself, 
where the S released the key as quickly as possible, and (4) a feedback sig- 
nal, which consisted of a light which indicated the amount of shock that had 
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been set for the $ by his opponent, and if the opponent were faster, the shock 
as well. 

Electronic timers controlled the onset and duration of the different events, 
"There were five seconds between each event. The interval between the end 
of one trial and the beginning of the next was also five seconds. Shock dura- 
tion was one second. 

In establishing the intensities of shock to be administered to the subject, 
the intensity judged "definitely unpleasant" was designated number five, num- 
ber four was set at 90% of that value, number three at 80%, number two 
at 7076, and number one at 60%. 

Physical attack was varied over four levels by providing information on 
the shock settings of the opponent. These settings were made to increase over 
four blocks of trials. The first block (low attack) consisted of six trials in 
which feedback settings averaged 1.5. In three of these trials, the shock set- 
tings were “one,” and in the other three trials, “two.” The second block of 
six trials had an average shock setting of 2.5, the third block, 3.5, and the 
fourth and last block of trials (high attack), 4.5. 

In half of the trials in a block, S received a shock indicating he had lost 
during those trials. А table of random numbers was used to determine on 
which of the trials within a block shock was received. 

In sum, this study utilized a 2 X 2 X 4 split-plot design, with the vari- 
Po coe of types of frustration, levels of frustration and physical 
attack. 


C. RESULTS 


Physical aggression was measured by the intensity of shock each S set for 
his opponent to receive. 

In the first trial following the frustration manipulations, Ss were required 
to select a shock intensity without any knowledge of the opponent's aggressive 
intentions. A comparison these initial settings among frustration groups 
should indicate the influence of frustration on physical aggression, indepen- 
dent of the effect of provocative stimulation. 

Mean shock intensities set by the Ss competing in the difficult and easy 
task frustration conditions were 1.6 and 1.9, respectively, while the mean 
shock intensities set by the Ss in the long and short delay condition wet 
1.6 and 1.6. It is apparent that neither frustration manipulation influenced 
initial shock settings. 

According to an analysis of variance of mean aggression scores performed 
on the four blocks of trials, increasing attack significantly influenced sh 
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setting behavior (F — 72.0, df — 3/108). As the opponents increased the 
intensity of their attack, subjects set higher and higher shock intensities. The 
average shock intensities set by the subjects on blocks one through four, re- 
spectively, were 1.65, 2.06, 2.72, and 3.27. The frustration manipulations 
did not appreciably influence the subjects' aggressive reactions. Neither the 
main effects of types and levels of frustration nor the interaction of these 
variables was significant. The mean shock settings of Ss in the Task frustra- 
tion groups (failure and success) were 2.37 and 2.38, respectively, while the 
average intensities of shock set by the Ss in the Delay frustration groups 
(long and short) were 2.33 and 2.61, respectively. 


D. Discussion 


In this experiment all Ss were physically attacked by their opponent, Ver- 
ifying previous results, the subjects set increasingly intense shocks. Thus, we 
can be certain that the opponent’s aggressive intentions, communicated to the 
subject via the feedback lights and specific shock intensities, provided “strong 
stimulus pull.” Yet, although occurring just prior to the attack, neither 
frustration manipulation influenced the Ss’ shock setting behavior. Ss were 
no more aggressive following the failure experience or the long delay than 
they were following the success experience or short delay. Naturally, critics 
might argue, that possibly the failure and delay manipulations did not ef- 
fectively instigate implicit, frustration reactions. However, the very best one 
can do is define frustration in terms of traditional “frustration-inducing” 
operations. Frustration is generally defined as a blocking of a goal response. 
A recognized means of experimentally “blocking a goal response” is to allow 
Ss to attempt to complete an insoluble, presumably intellective task. In this 
experiment, Ss in the task-frustration condition were given an additional 
incentive: they were told they would earn one dollar for completing the 
task. This manipulation appears to meet the criteria traditionally used to 
identify intense frustration (8). 

Observation of the Ss behavior, while performing the insoluble task, would 
tend to confirm the belief that the task produced an implicit “frustration” re- 
action. Ss appeared to be totally engrossed in the task, made frequent erasures 
and corrections, were extremely “agitated,” and pleaded in many cases for 
more time to finish the task. Many Ss voluntarily remained after the session 
to finish the puzzle. 

The delay manipulation used in this experiment 
tion inducer and does not conform as clearly to 
frustration. Therefore, the experimenters attempted to gather further 


is not a traditional frustra- 
the traditional definition of 
infor- 
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mation concerning the mediating "emotions" experienced by Ss during tl 
delay manipulation by administering an adjective checklist to two addi 
groups of Ss following their experience with these delay periods. The 
showed that the long delay Ss felt significantly more “vulnerable,” “drowsy 
“irritated,” “frustrated,” “unhappy,” and “tense” than did the short del 
subjects. Thus, although there appears to be substantial evidence that t 
frustration manipulations elicited “emotional” responses, which may be d 
fined as "frustration" or simply “arousal,” there is no evidence that tl 
arousal influenced or manifested itself in overt, physical aggression. 
The most challenging problem facing contemporary society concerns # 
nature of man's physical aggression to man. It is evident that “man’s a 
sion has emerged in this century as the central problem in human soci 
which, if unresolved, might destroy it" (13, p. 148). Yet, our understand 
of human aggression appears to be not much greater today than it was | 
years ago when the first empirical investigation of aggression took place (6 
Not only has there been a paucity of research concerning the dynamics] 
human attack behavior, but the research that has been done has produc 
equivocal results. 
The lack of advancement in this area is due, іп part, to the ethical probl 
involved in conducting research in this area and to the lack of approprié 
methodologies. However, it is also possible that the lack of progress is € 
to the pervasive influence of the frustration-aggression hypothesis on t 
tional thinking and research in this area. Whether one reads a typical int 
ductory psychology text or an advanced experimental personality text, om 
left with the impression that aggression is solely a function of frustrati 
(8, 10, 11). 
Very recently psychologists have begun to question the utility of 
frustration-aggression hypothesis and to argue for the investigation of oth 
possibly more potent, antecedents. Buss (5, p. 28), for example, cond 
that “. . . the emphasis on frustration has led to an unfortunate neglect 
the other large class of antecedents (noxious stimuli). . . ." The results 
this study strongly support this position; the attention of researchers 
cerned with man's aggression toward man should be redirected toward 
vestigating the effects of attack (the delivery of noxious stimulation) 4 
intended attack on the expression and inhibition of physical aggression. - 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LEADERS AND NONLEADERS 
IN SIX- TO ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN*! 


Texas Ghristian University 


C. WADE Harrison, JAMES К. RAwLs, AND DONNA J. Валу? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the extensive literature of leadership research, there is a paucity of data 
that is directly related to leadership behavior in young children. Consequently, 
there are few well established findings on the developing young leader. 

Child leadership ability has been associated with dependability, intelligence, 
athletic ability, physical attractiveness (6), extraversion (3), dominance (4), 
and self-confidence (1). Leadership among children has also been found to 
be highly related to social participation (5), social acceptance, and popularity 
(2, 9). As suggested by Pikunas and Albrecht (7), the child who surpasses 
his peers in strength or achievement in preferred activities usually has a direct 
opportunity to assume leadership. If this child is aware of the likes and dis- 
likes of other children and is friendly, enthusiastic, and daring, he is even 
more likely to assume a leadership role among his peers. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss, all children living in the United States, were drawn from a nationai 
sample of 2012 children included in the Health Examination Survey, con- 
ducted by the National Center for Health Statistics. 'The $ population con- 
sisted of 649 children ranging in age from 6- to 11-years-old. There were 
349 boys and 345 girls. 

The criterion for being considered as a leader or a nonleader was a teacher 
rating of the overall frequency with which she had observed each child being 
chosen a leader. The ratings were based upon the teachers’ observance of the 
children throughout the course of the school day. Frequency of being chosen 
a leader was allotted to three categories of response: (a) frequently chosen, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 28, 
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(b) average incidence, (c) seldom or never chosen. Only those Ss who were 
frequently chosen or who were seldom or never chosen were included in the 
sample, The group of leaders selected included 278 Ss who were frequently 
chosen (143 boys and 135 girls), while the nonleaders consisted of 416 Ss 
who were seldom or never chosen (206 boys and 210 girls). 


2. Procedure 


The communities from which the children were drawn were selected ac- 
cording to the field data collection locations of the National Center for Health 
Statistics. Ss were examined on site within each community in special exam- 
ination trailers. 

Data collected included medical and dental examinations, medical histories, 
teacher ratings, and ratings by mothers. Demographic data, such as socio- 
economic status, income level, residential location, etc., were also gathered. 
Psychological tests included the WRAT reading and arithmetic subtests, the 
Draw-a-Man test, and the WISC vocabulary and block design subtests, In 
addition, TAT protocols for cards 1, 2, 5, 8, and 16 were tape-recorded and 
subsequently transcribed and scored, All psychological tests were adminis- 
tered and scored by psychologists holding at least a masters degree. 


C. ResuLTS? 


A scale based upon Ss’ medical history indicated that those Ss defined as 
leaders were significantly healthier than nonleaders (р < .02). A scale as- 
sessing present health also showed leaders to be healthier (p < .01). Teacher 
ratings indicated that leaders displayed significantly more motor activity (? € 
-001) and were more aggressive (р < .01). 

With respect to school performance, Ss identified as leaders required тої 
frequent disciplinary action (5 < .01), but they also scored significantly 
higher on teacher ratings of intellectual ability (6 < .001) and academic 


performance (д < .001). In a similar vein, teachers indicated that a greater _ 


number of gifted children were among those considered as leaders (p < .001)- 


Teacher ratings indicated that nonleaders were more frequently emotion- 


ally disturbed (p < .01). In contrast, leaders were rated significantly higher 
on overall adjustment (р < 001). ^ 

When choosing sides for games and activities, leaders were more often 
chosen toward the first (6 < .001). Leaders-were also rated as being well 
liked and more popular than nonleaders (2 < .05). 


3 More precise data will be provided by the authors upon request. 
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Race was also found to differentiate leaders and nonleaders. Leaders were 
white significantly more often than not (р < .05). In other words, a sig- 
nificantly greater number of nonwhite $s were found in the nonleader group 
than were in the leader group. 

With regard to the psychological test data, leaders scored significantly 
higher on the WRAT reading subtest (№ < .05), the WISC vocabulary sub- 
test (р < .05), and the WISC block design subtest (? < .05). Leaders 
also scored in the expected direction on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man test, 
but this failed to reach significance at the .05 level. Scores on the WRAT 
arithmetic subtest also failed to differentiate the two groups. 

Analysis of TAT protocols showed no identifiable patterns of language 
production or thematic expression discriminating leaders from nonleaders. How- 
ever, a few isolated language and thematic variables within chance limits did 
significantly differentiate the two groups and are presently undergoing more 
extensive investigation. 

The following variables showed no relationship with frequency of being: 
chosen a leader: sex; residence location; income level of parents; incidence of 
childhood diseases; incidence of asthma, hay fever, and other allergies; heart 
disease" or other serious illnesses; nursery school or kindergarten attendance; 
tension level ; temper outbursts; and incidence of early trauma. 


D. Discussion 


On the surface, these data are reminiscent of Terman's (8) early findings 
with exceptional children because he found exceptionally bright children to 
be taller, heavier, and socially more poised than normal children. However, 
close scrutiny of these data disclosed that a given child who was rated by his 
teacher as being chosen frequently as a leader may not necessarily be physically 
superior and mentally superior and socially superior. Instead, the data in- 
dicated that a child who was frequently chosen as а leader displayed superi- 
ority in at least one of these areas. A child who surpassed his peers in athletic 
ability may assume a position of leadership on the playing field, for example, 
but may bow to the excellence of others in different situations. 

Results of the present study indicated that, in general, children who were 
rated by their teachers as being frequently chosen as leaders were physically 
and mentally healthier, more active, more intelligent, higher achievers in 
school, and more socially adept than those children who were infrequently 
chosen as leaders. In short, leaders as a group displayed greater potential to 
excel physically, mentally, and socially. 
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E. Summary 1 


The present study was designed to investigate the incidence of leade 
among 6- to 11-year-old children as it is related to intellectual ability, aca 
performance, social interaction patterns, medical history, ТАТ respon; 
Scores on a number of other psychological tests. The leader sample in 
278 Ss rated by their teachers as being frequently chosen as leaders (143 
and 135 girls), while nonleaders consisted of 416 Ss who were rated as 
or never chosen (206 boys and 210 girls). Results indicated that chi 
who were more frequently chosen as leaders were healthier, more intel 
higher achievers in School, more socially adept, and better adjusted than 
children who were infrequently chosen as leaders. 
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LINEAR AND NONLINEAR SHIFTS 
IN A SOCIAL YARDSTICK* 


Department of Psychology, Loyola University, Chicago 


Н. J. A. Riworni AND P. C. McAurzy! 


А. INTRODUCTION 


L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave (6) described a procedure for measuring 
attitudes toward the Church. The purpose of the present study is to analyze 
which shifts in scale values and dispersions have occurred for the statements 
that were used originally by the previously mentioned authors. 

Several studies have appeared concerning the stability of scale values for 
different groups tested with the same scale at different times. We cite but a 
few: Edwards and Kenney (1) found a correlation of .95 for the scale values 
obtained by Thurstone and Chave and those obtained by themselves. The 
correlation between the interquartile ranges was only .18. York (7) found a 
correlation of .96 between Thurstone’s scale for capital punishment and those 
obtained by administering the same items to 49 undergraduate students at a 
Southwestern university. Hovland and Sherif (3) suggested that changes 
in scale values in different administrations of the same scale could not be 
considered to be linear. After this study had been completed, $. Himmelfarb 
(2) published the results of an investigation devised to test the stability 
of Thurstone and Chave’s scale items. A correlation of .96 was reported 
between Thurstone and Chave's scale values and those obtained by him. At 
the same time the interquartile ranges showed a correlation with those of 


Thurstone of only .03. 
В. METHOD 


One hundred and seventeen subjects were administered all the statements 
developed by Thurstone and Chave with the same instructions and procedure 
followed by those authors in 1929. These 117 subjects were freshmen and 
sophomores at a Midwestern university. By using Thurstone and Chave's 
criterion that any subject placing “30 or more of the 130 statements in one 
of the 11 piles" should be eliminated, our final sample reduced to 80 fresh- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 9, 
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men and 23 sophomores. Of the 103 subjects, 60 were men and 43 were - 
women. 

For each statement, the corresponding scale value (as evaluated by the 
median) and interquartile range were calculated. It should be noticed that 
high scale values represent unfavorable attitudes towards the Church, while 
low values are favorable. These values were correlated with those obtained by 
Thurstone and Chave (6). The ambiguity for each of the 11 intervals was 
calculated with the use of the average interquartile range for all the stimuli 
located in that interval. The correlation between Thurstone and Chave's and | 
our scale values was computed for all the statements. Similarly, the correla- 1 
tion between the interquartile ranges was calculated. | 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Figure 1 shows the relationship between the scale values obtained by | 
Thurstone and Chave and those obtained in this study.? The correlation is | 
; .985 and the linear best fit is given by | 


fi(x) = .903x + .893. [1] 


The interquartile ranges for the 130 stimuli showed a correlation of .47 with | 
those reported by Thurstone and Chave. | 
With reference to the intercorrelation of the scale values as reported above, 
our results are of the same order of magnitude as those given by Edwards and 
Kenney, and by Himmelfarb. With reference to the intercorrelation of the 
interquartile ranges, our results indicate a greater relationship with Thurstoné 
and Chave's findings than those reported by the previous authors. This dif 
ference may be partially accounted for by considering the size of the samples 
used. In Himmelfarb’s study the number of subjects was 25. This small 
sample size limits the possibility of making definite conclusions as to the 
meaning of the values reported. The linear fit obtained indicates that for 
our subjects there is a displacement towards higher scale values than in the 
original study by Thurstone (the intercept being .893). This implies that 

generally our subjects judged the statements less favorably. 

A careful inspection of Figure 1 raises the suspicion that the changes in 
the location of the items may be a function of their position along the con- 
tinuum. That is, the points around the line defined in [1] follow a sinusoidal - 
curve. This raises serious doubts about linearity. 


In order to test for linearity, Chebyshev’s orth ials of degree 
c» were used [see Linnik (4)] so that a eias 


2 The corresponding scale values can be obtained by writing the authors. 
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y = 69,0) + 619102 -- + CQ) +... CnQu (5); [2] 


where т — degree of the polynomial, 
x— scale value as given by Thurstone and Chave, 


С, = coefficient for orthogonal polynomial of i degree, 
i21,2,...m 
3 i 
Y xf Qi—1 (х) 
О‹(х) Кун же, = j=l 
310-16)0.—10) 
j=1 
x 
2, xf 
Q,—1(3) eee = EN ; [3] 


N — number of stimuli (130), 


Q(x) = 1. 

'The difference between the predicted values у! as given in [2] and the 
actual y values obtained with our sample was tested by using “Wilks’ test,” 
[see Ralston (5)], so that 

Io- e 
2 پس‎ 4 
On? = Ty — m — 1) [4] 
In our case the following c? values were obtained: o12 = -227; og? = .200; 
og? = .201. 

These variances of the residuals indicate that our data can be better ex- 
plained by means of a second degree orthogonal polynomial, the corresponding 
equation being 

. 
y = 5.65 Qux) + 903 Оу(х) — -021 (х). [5] 
From these results it is possible to conclude that the linear fit by itself does 
not completely explain the functional relationship between Thurstone and 


Chave's data and бит results. 
The average deviation y* from line fi(x) as given in [1] was computed 
for all the stimuli within each one of the intervals. These average deviations 
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+ f2(x) = x 
Ze fio = .903x + .893 


Statement Values Obtained from this Study 


5 6 7 


8 9 10 11 
Thurstone Statement Values 
FIGURE 1 
SCALE VALUES OF THE 130 STATEMENTS 
are represented as dots in Figure 2. Equation 6 gives the trigonometric ар- 
proximation used to fit these data, 


la, 


У. = —— 


(а) (еэ) в 


where 2L + 1 = (number of intervals), 
#<L, 
* corresponds to intervals 1 to 11, 
а ay and b, are the present coefficients, 
We tried equation [6] for k = 1 to 4. "The obtained values were tested 
for each & with the use of equation [7]—see Ralston (5). 
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. 30| 


*d o) 


Average Deviation 


Intervals 


FIGURE 2 
AVERAGE DEVIATION FROM ў: (х) FOR EACH INTERVAL 


na 2(у*— уь)? я 
O IRIE [7] 


'The values for equation (7) are as follows: 6,2 = .022; 022 = .021; 08 = 
019; 042 = .024. 

The best fitting trigonometric function occurs when Ё = 3. 

The coefficients for aj, a, and bp are as follows: ao = —.027 ; аг = — 217; 
аз = —.086 ; ag = —.024; bı = 090; b2 = —.029; b = .098. 

Inspection of Figure 2 shows that those statements at the extremes of the 
scale have obtained lower values, while those at the center have obtained 
higher values than those given by equation [1]. In Figure 1, line f(x) = х 
shows that statements at the extreme intervals (especially those at the lower 
end of the scale) have almost the same numerical values as those reported 
by Thurstone. Towards the center of the scale our values are higher than 
those of Thurstone. Since higher values represent a less favorable interpreta- - 
tion of the statements, our results seem to indicate that our sample judged 
the more “neutral” statements less favorably than Thurstone and Chave's 
group. It is interesting to notice that the average interquartile range is greater 
at the center of the scale where the maximum shift of statement values does 
occur? Similarly, graphing scale values against interquartile ranges, a non- 


linear relationship was found indicating that the interquartile ranges are 
3 The graph of the average interquartile range for each interval can be obtained 
by writing to the authors. 
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greater for those statements located at the center of the scale than for those 
at the extremes. 

The pictures given by Figures 1 and 2 seem to converge into the same in- 
terpretation. Our analysis indicates that shifts in scale values are not uniform 
throughout the continuum. Also there is an effect probably due to the stimulus 
dispersion, as implied by the interquartile ranges, in the sense that statements 
with low dispersion have not changed in scale value as much as statements 
with greater dispersion. "These findings raise questions concerning the stabil- 
ity of some of the yardsticks used in social studies. That is, high correlations 
obtained between different administrations of the same scale are not enough 
evidence to assume, as it seems to be often the case, that the shifts are either ` 
nonexistent or constant. Also this implies that statements concerning the 
invariance of a yardstick should be demonstrated in each case. 


D. SUMMARY 


An analytical study of shifts occurring in scale values for the same set of 
statements administered 40 years later to a different sample of subjects indi- 
cates that these changes occur mostly around the center part of the scale 
where greater variation (interquartile range) also occurs. The high inter 
correlation obtained between our results and those given by Thurstone and 
Chave is not sufficient reason to assume that the relationship is linear. 
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LEARNING AND RETENTION IN STUDENT-LED 
DISCUSSION GROUPS* 


Department of Psychology, University of South Florida 


Davin E. CLEMENT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Active participation by students in a learning process is a good thing. At 
least, current surveys of opinion and theory concerning instruction (eg., 15) 
generally agree that the individual student should be involved as more than 
a passive receptacle for knowledge, and somehow should have a hand in 
shaping his own learning situation. Few, if any, solid guidelines for the 
classroom teacher have been established; however, Gagne and Rohwer (6) 
suggest that this ambiguity is a joint function of dissimilarity between most 
experimental studies of learning, retention, and transfer and the “real world” 
of the classroom, and the extreme variability in the kinds of evaluative criteria 
imposed by various instructors in various disciplines. A review by McKeachie 
(10) of studies during the past 40 years, which have used classroom settings, 
indicates that they have been highly heuristic but hardly definitive. 

One technique which has received extensive study in the United States is 
the use of student-led discussion groups (often referred to as instructorless 
or leaderless discussion groups, although the latter is a misnomer). Beach 
(3) and Hovey, Gruber, and Terrell (8) found that such study groups 
performed as well as groups receiving standard lectures on а final course 
examination, and appeared to have greater interest in the material than did 
lecture groups. Webb and Grib (17) reported the use of various types and 
modifications of student-led discussion groups in 42 courses. Their findings 
were that students in such groups, a5 compared to standard lecture courses 
and instructor-led discussion courses, Were generally better in comprehension, 
less concerned with rote learning, and high in evinced interest in the material 
covered by the course. However, performance on final examinations was equiv- 
alent between student-led and other course structures, with no proved ad- 


vantage to either. à 
One advantage of student-led discussions would appear to be the increased 
rse-related ques- 


likelihood of an individual student producing responses to cou 
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tions arising in discussion. Although data from some studies have indicated | 
no difference in performance between $з who received completed materials 
for study (covert responding) and those who had to respond overtly (eg, 
2), at least two studies (9, 18) have indicated an advantage in retention for 
Ss who were required to construct a response over those who merely read 
the same material with the responses filled in. One possibility for this improve- _ 
ment may lie in an increase in attention to the material for those who ar 
required to respond actively (4, 13, 14). 

Another advantage inherent in student-led discussion may be the stronger 
emphasis upon encoding in the student's own language. Underwood (16) has 
suggested the need to differentiate between the nominal and functional stimuli 
and responses in any learning task. The nominal items are those provided by 
the E for learning, while the functional items are those actually associated 
by the 8. Depending upon the mediational structure of the individual $, the 
functional stimuli and responses may differ greatly from the apparent, or 
nominal, ones. Although not much is known about the effect of such mediators 
in complex learning tasks, several studies of paired-associate learning have 
attempted manipulation of the functional or mediating factors. Yuille and 
Paivio (19) and Milgram (11) demonstrated improved recall when Ss wert 
instructed to use mediators in learning paired-associates. The importance of 
having mediators with high associative structure for individual Ss also was 
emphasized by Hake and Eriksen (7). Montague, Adams, and Kiess (12) 
and Adams and Montague (1) showed that the elaboration of stimuli by Ust 
of natural language mediation facilitated the retention of paired-associates, 
and made them more resistant to retroactive inhibition from subsequent lists 
of associates. The last two studies cited and that of Krumboltz and Weisman j 
(9) indicated that the S-generated responses show greater facilitative effects | 
on delayed than on immediate retention measures. 

| The procedures for assessing the amount of learning and retention under 
different instructional methods are intimately involved with the apparent dif 
ferences obtained. Webb and Grib (17) suggest (somewhat beyond their 
data) that no differences are found between student-led discussion groups 4n 
either instructor-led discussion or lecture groups when the criterial examina 
tion. is focused on recall of specific course content, but that student-led dis 
cussion is advantageous when the examination requires facility in applying 
concepts to new situations. This flexibility in the use of the course materi 
may derive from the greater number of aspects of particular concepts whi 
are discussed by several students as compared to those discussed by a single 
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instructor. Dukes and Bevan (5) demonstrated better transfer in identifica- 
tion of concepts in varied and novel examples when the training consisted of 
variations in aspects of the concepts rather than simple repetition of them. 

'Thus, it would appear that advantages to student-led discussion groups 
could arise from an increased likelihood of active production of mediating 
responses by students under a variety of stimulus conditions. Such advantages 
should be most apparent in tests requiring manipulation and organization of 
material and concepts, and should be more salient in delayed retention tests 
than on tests immediately after discussion. 

This study involved comparison of instructor-led discussion with student- 
led discussion on performance immediately after discussion and six weeks 
later. It was predicted that performance of the student-led discussion Ss would 
be at least equal to that of the instructor-led discussion Ss on a test immedi- 
ately after discussion, and would be superior on a test measuring retention 
after six weeks. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


All members of an undergraduate course in perception were used as Ss. 
Although the original enrollment was 30 (20 males, 10 females), only 23 
(14 males, 9 females) were present on the initial day of testing, and only 
19 of those (11 males, 8 females) were present on the day of the six-week 
retention test. Class attendance varied from 22 to 30, and was not mandatory, 
in keeping with normal procedures for the course. On the initial test day, 11 
Ss (6 males, 5 females) were in the instructor-led discussion group and 12 Ss 
(8 males, 4 females) were in the three student-led discussion groups. On the 
day of the six-week retention test, 10 Ss (5 males, 5 females) were present 
from the instructor-led discussion group and 9 Ss (6 males, 3 females) were 
present from the student-led discussion groups. 


2. Course Structure 

The course met twice per week, two hours per meeting. One meeting per 
week was either in the laboratory or in small rooms for discussion usd 
'The Ss were divided into six groups of five for both laboratory and discus- 


sion meetings. The groups were matched as closely as possible for sex, pet 
formance on quizzes prior to the first discussion meeting, and iii 
verbal interaction in the class prior to the first discussion meeting. pau 

as 


groups met for one hour, considering suggested discussion questions, 
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as any other material they wished. Following a 10-minute break, all discus- 
sion groups met together for an entire class discussion of the topics considered _ 
in the individual groups. 

"Unannounced quizzes, consisting of one essay question with 15 minutes 
allowed for answer, were given at least once per week. Two were given in the 
first full week of classes, prior to division of the Ss into groups. During the | 
following two weeks, one quiz was given prior to the meetings of the dis- 
cussion groups, and one of the discussion questions involved elaboration of the 
quiz question. This was followed by a discussion meeting of the entire class 
Thus, prior to the actual experiment, all Ss had experience with all aspects 
of the experiment, except for repetition of the same quiz. 


3. Procedure 


During the fourth full week of classes, a quiz (Test 1) was given prior to 
the discussion group meetings. This quiz asked for discussion of the gustatory 
and olfactory systems, and the interrelations of these systems. Three of the 
discussion groups, randomly chosen, were sent to their individual meeting 
rooms and were requested to discuss the quiz question for 30 minutes. These 
comprised the student-led discussion groups. "The other three discussion groups 
were kept together in the central meeting room, and discussed the quiz que 
tion for 30 minutes under the direction of the instructor. These Ss comprised 
the instructor-led discussion group. At the end of 30 minutes, all Ss were 
given the same quiz again (Test 2). This allowed for comparison of the 
two kinds of discussion in terms of improvement in answers, and controlled 
for individual differences in initial performance. The Ss were told after the 
second administration of the quiz that this procedure was designed to test 
efficacy of individual discussion meetings. They were told also that there 
would be a rather long delay in the return of the papers, as several instructors 
would be grading them to insure reliability of the experiment. During the 
next few weeks, questions about the quiz were answered with the statement - 
that the other instructors had not yet graded them. Six weeks later, the 4Z | 
was given for the third time (Test 3), following which the complete expel” 
ment was described. 

All quizzes from all Ss were coded and pooled, then graded on the blind 
by each of three different instructors, including the course instructor. The 
course instructor told the other two instructors to grade on the basis 0 
comprehension and ability to use the material as reflected by citation of €?" 
pirical evidence and flexibility in application of concepts. The grading {0% 
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nique involved complete rank ordering of the 65 papers, as well as assignment 
of them to five grade categories (comparable to an A-F grading scale). 


C. RESULTS 


The three instructors were in reasonable agreement (measured by the Ken- 
dall coefficient of concordance) as to rank ordering (W = .64) and grade 
categorization (W = .60) of the papers. The distribution papers among the 
five grade categories was rather rectangular, with fewer papers assigned to 
the lowest category than to the other four. 

There were no significant differences in average assigned grade categories 
between discussion groups on Test 1, verifying the initial matching of Ss, nor 
on Test 2, indicating the similarity in immediate effects of discussion. On 
Test 3, the student-led Ss had higher assigned grade categories than the 
instructor-led Ss (z = 1.75, 17 df, < .05). 

The data also were analyzed in terms of improvement in average assigned 
grade category between test administrations. Improvement was defined con- 
servatively by grouping no change (0) with decrease (—) in grade category, 
and comparing this total to improvement (+) in grade category. Significance 
level was determined by the Fisher exact probability test. Ап apparent ad- 
vantage for the student-led discussion $s on change in performance between 
Test 1 and Test 2 was not significant (p = 055), but the first part of 
the experimental hypothesis was confirmed, as the student-led Ss were not 
poorer, The student-led Ss had significantly greater improvement between 
Test 1 and Test 3 (2 = 05); confirming the second part of the experimental 


hypothesis. The comparison between Test 2 and Test 3, though not relevant 


to the hypothesis, clarifies the nature of the change in performance. The 


majority of all Ss performed better on Test 2, having taken Test 1 and 
its repetition, Almost 


having discussed it for 30 minutes immediately prior to i 


all Ss performed less well on Test 3 than on Test 2, but a majority of the $s 


in the student-led discussion maintained some of their improvement over Test 
1, while a majority of the Ss in the instructor-led discussion actually per- 
formed less well on Test 3 than on Test 1. Thus, there was no difference 
between the two groups of Ss on immediate performance as а result of the 
different kinds of discussion, but the student-led Ss retained the positive effects 
of the discussion significantly better than did the instructor-led Ss. 
Identical results were obtained with analysis of the average rankings of 
the papers, and with analyses of the rankings and grade categories assigned 
by the course instructor. 
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D. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


Better retention of the beneficial effects of discussion by the student 
than by instructor-led Ss most probably was due to the increase in 
of responses by each $ and the greater likelihood of individualistic е 
of the material, as discussed previously. This improved retention 0 
under appropriate conditions for strong retroactive inhibition, Five 
quizzes, a major examination, two laboratory sessions, and several] 
and discussion sessions took place between Test 2 and Test 3. 
findings of Adams and Montague (1) of increased resistance to retn 
inhibition with S elaboration and mediation were confirmed for © 
material, as well as for paired-associates. f 

If the primary cause of better retention is the quantity of respon 
duced, then a small group should perform better on retention tas 
large group, for the former provides more time for each individual 
to produce responses. If so, the obtained advantage for student-led dis 
groups is even more impressive, as the instructor-led group was small 
compared to the size of a full class and therefore might be expec 
perform better on retention tasks than a full class. The improvemen 
student-led discussion groups might be expected to be much greate 
compared to performance of a full class with instructor-led discussi 

The results also confirm, in part, the general hypothesis of Webb 
(17) that student-led discussion is advantageous only for complex a 
in which the emphasis is more on concept manipulation than on rote m 
zation. However, care is needed in applying these results to other 
situations, as the nature of the material may play a strong role. This ¢ 
emphasized the organization and interrelation of diverse data dea 
human perceptual systems, and the criterial test demanded just such 
Other kinds of course structure and content might not be as amenable t 


of student-led discussion groups. In addition, cultural factors seem imp 


as L. W. Doob (personal communication) found student-led dis 
effective in a university class in Tanzania. 


In summary, Webb and Grib (17) demonstrated that the use of sí 
led discussion g 


strated that for complex learning, 


; the use of such groups improves 
in the classroom, 


and should be a valuable addition to any similar course 
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E. Summary 


Students in an undergraduate course were divided into six groups of five 
for discussions. On the first experimental day, all Ss received an essay quiz, 
following which three discussion groups met separately for 30 minutes of 
student-led discussion, while the others remained together for 30 minutes of 
instructor-led discussion. All Ss were given the same quiz immediately after 
the discussion, and again six weeks later. Both student-led and instructor-led 
improved differentially. However, the student-led Ss retained the improve- 
ment on the third administration of the test, while the instructor-led Ss did 
not. The advantage of student-led discussion was attributed to increase in 
mediation and in number of emitted responses by the Ss. 
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IN EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN* + 
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LAWRENCE D. SIMKINS 


А. INTRODUCTION 


One of the characteristics of emotionally disturbed children is a deficient 
social repertoire. In free play situations it has been noted that such children 
tend to engage in either isolate activity or parallel play. A common feature 
of their behavior is their failure to interact with peers in cooperative play. 
In their description of autistic children, Ferster and DeMeyer (5) observed 
that these children’s isolate activities often take the form of stereotyped rit- 
ualistic acts. In the more mild forms of emotional disturbance the child is 
typically described as being shy and withdrawn. The child may simply sit and 
do nothing, or engage in some pacing behavior or in an activity which involves 
only himself, such as reading, watching television, or coloring a book. In these 
cases it is not the activity per se which is classified as abnormal. Thus the 
differentiation between "normal" and “emotionally disturbed” children can 
be made not only on the basis of specific types of isolate behaviors, but also 
in terms of the relative amount of time spent in social interactions. 

Within the past decade there have been numerous investigations concerned 
with the application of operant conditioning techniques. These techniques 
have been used with a wide variety of behavior disorders: for example, hal- 
lucinations (1), anorexia (4), compulsive stealing (9), and hyperactivity in 
young children (8). Although these techniques have generally been effective 
in producing the desired behavior changes, there is some question concerning 
the extent to which these behavioral changes are maintained after the original 
reinforcement contingencies have been removed. It is quite possible, for in- 
stance, to make systematic use of token reinforcement to control the behaviors 
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of an entire ward of psychotic patients (3). However, what happens when 
the investigation is over and the token contingencies are removed ? The results 
thus far do not provide unequivocal evidence that the behaviors are either 
maintained or generalize to other environments. Since many investigations 
make use of "synthetic" reinforcing events (e.g., candy, money, tokens), it 
would be important to know, for practical as well as scientific reasons, the 
extent to which such events must be present in order to maintain the desired 
behaviors. 

A related problem which confronts the behavior therapist is the choice of 
an appropriate reinforcer. Typically, the behavior therapist proceeds on a 
trial and error basis until he finds something that will work. Basic research 
is needed that will describe some of the conditions that limit or enhance the 
reinforcing effectiveness of a given consequent event. We know, for example, 
that food is unlikely to be a reinforcer if the organism has been satiated, 
whereas deprivation is likely to increase the probability of food being a rein- 
forcer. Lindsley (7) has indicated that candy is more reinforcing for psy 
chotics than is money, whereas the reverse relation was true for normal people. 
There may be an array of other conditions that determine the reinforcing 
effectiveness of any event. 

The purposes of this study were to explore some of the variables that may 
be associated with the acquisition and maintenance of social interactions n 
a group of emotionally disturbed children. There was an attempt to examine 
the effectiveness of relatively synthetic events, such as points, and more natural 
events, such as social approval, as these events are related to changes in pect 


interaction. Other variables, such as instructions and special incentives, wer 
also investigated. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


"The study was conducted at the Marillac School, which is a center devoted 
to the remediation and rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed children. The 
school does not accept children who are mentally retarded nor does it have 
the facilities for the care and treatment of profoundly psychotic children 
Excluding these two categories, the school will accept those children whose 
behavior is sufficiently disruptive as to interfere with their progress in norm 
academic environments. The children used in this investigation were eight 
females, age 9-12, who were in residence at the Marillac School. { 

Although there were several additional girls present in the group during 
various phases of the investigation, it was decided for purposes of data analyses 
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to include only those girls who were present throughout all phases of the 
study. Each day after their academic classes were over, the girls had free play 
time until dinner. During that period most of the girls went into the recre- 
ation room. The behaviors of the girls were monitored for one hour during 
each of the five school days. 


2. Apparatus 


A closed circuit camera was installed in the recreation room. A scanner 
rotated the camera 180 degrees once each minute so that the entire recreation 
room could be viewed. The television monitor and all control equipment was 
located in the dorm mother's office which was approximately 40 feet away 
from the recreation room. At the beginning of the first conditioning phase a 
panel containing a bank of counters was placed in the recreation room. Above 
each counter was a child's name plate and a small light. The bank of counters 
could be activated by a series of switches in the control room. Each time the 
child received a point, his light would flash and an audible click could be 
heard as the counter registered a point. А point chart was prepared for each 
child and at the end of each day the total number of points earned was tallied 
on the child’s chart. At the end of each week the children had an opportunity 
to redeem the points that were earned that week or to save these points for 
more expensive items, The points were exchangeable for field trips, a wide 
variety of canteen goods which included clothes, toys, candy, and cosmetics, 
and for special privileges, such as an extra dessert or permission to stay up an 
additional hour on a weekend evening. 

The point cost value of each item was posted on a “reinforcement menu” 
located in the recreation room. In general, the point cost value was in direct 
proportion to the retail cost of the item. The field trips consisted of a trip to 


the zoo, a trip to a farm which included a picnic and hayride, movies, a 
ra privileges consisted of staying up an 


train ride, and an airplane ride. Ext i 
d and getting an extra 


extra hour on Friday night to watch television or rea 
dessert for. supper. 


3. Dependent Variables 


The children’s behaviors were classified into three major categories. These 
were (a) in-view duration, (5) peer interaction duration and, (с) isolate 
activity duration. In-view duration was defined by the amount of time each 
child spent in the recreation room. Peer interactions were defined by such 
behaviors as playing in a group activity that was structured by the ше 
mother, playing a game that involved at least two people, and talking wit 
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a peer. Peer interaction duration was measured in terms of the temporal 
duration the child was involved in any of these activities. Isolate activity was 
defined in terms of such behaviors as reading, watching television, dancing 
by one’s self, playing alone with objects, listening to records, sitting, pacing, 
and crawling. Isolate behavior was measured in terms of the temporal dura- 
tion the child was engaged in any of these activities. 

Before the initiation of the study, a reliability assessment of interobserver 
agreement between two judges was made for each of the three major cate- 
gories of behavior. The average product moment correlation between the two 
judges for in-view duration was .85, for duration of peer interactions was .99, 
and for duration of isolate activity was .97. The reliability of these measures 
was sufficiently high to make use of them in this investigation. 


4. Procedure 


In Table 1 the various treatment stages of the investigation are presented. 
The procedure and rationale for each type of treatment are as follows: 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENT TREATMENTS AND NUMBER OF SESSIONS PER TREATMENT 
Treatment phase Number of sessions 

1, Baseline i 15 
2. Points Noncontingent (PNC) $ 15 
3, Extinction (Ext-1) 10 
4, Points Contingent (PC-1) 21 
5. Extinction (Ext-2) 11 
6. Instructions and Point Contingency (I.PC) 7 
7. Special Incentive and Point Contingency (S.I.PC) 
8. Extinction (Ext-3) 
9, 


10. Social Reinforcement Only (SRP-1) 

11. Points Contingent (PC-2) 

12. Social Reinforcement + Individual Points + 
TY Points (SRP* + PC) 

13. Extinction (Ext-4) 

14. Fading (SRP* + PC Fade) 

15. Social Reinforcement Only (SRP-2) 


7 
‚ Social Reinforcement and Point Contingency (SRP + PC) P 
4 
5 


4. Baseline. During this phase of the investigation the behavior of the 
children was recorded and there was no attempt made to modify their behay- 
ior. At this stage of the investigation the banl of point Counters had not yet 
been placed in the recreation room. The purpose of this phase was to тони 
а baseline by which to assess our various manipulations, 

b. Noncontingent Points (РМС). Prior to the initi 


T ation of this st 
the children were informed about the point system. "The I 


children were told 
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that it was possible for them to earn points, but there was no mention made 
as to how these points could be obtained. They were told that the points 
could be redeemed at the end of each week. The earning of points was struc- 
tured as a game for the children. The children seemed to be very enthused 
about getting points and being able to exchange them for gifts. During the 
first several days the children were observed either looking at the bank of 
counters quite often or running up to the counter to see their points tallied. 
Subsequently, less attention was devoted to the point counters, but occasionally 
the children would check to see how many points they had accumulated. 

During this phase of the investigation, points were delivered at the end 
of each one-minute interval to each child who was in the recreation room at 
that time. The points were not, however, made contingent on peer interaction. 
Thus the child could be engaged in isolate behavior and still obtain points. 

с. Extinction Phases. In order to evaluate the efficacy of a given procedure 
a series of extinction phases were held. During these phases no reinforcement 
was delivered. There were four such extinction phases in the investigation 
which are referred to as Ext-1, Ext-2, Ext-3, and Ext-4, respectively. 

d. Contingent Points (PC). During these phases points were once again 
delivered on a fixed interval, one-minute basis, but were contingent on peer 
interaction, Thus at the end of each minute if the child was engaged in a 
peer interaction (e.g., talking, playing a game) with another child, a point 
was registered on her counter. There were no points delivered if the child 
was in the room but engaged in isolate activity. This condition occurred twice 
in the investigation and is referred to as PC-1 and PC-2 respectively. 

е. Instruction and Point Contingency (I.PC). The purpose of this phase 
was to assess the effects of instructions when they have been combined with 
a reinforcement contingency. Throughout all phases of the investigation that 
have been discussed thus far, the children were not given any “formal” in- 
structions as to how they might obtain points. Just prior to the initiation of 
‘this phase the children were asked how they had been obtaining points. Al- 
though several of the children could accurately verbalize the reinforcement 
contingency, the majority either stated an incorrect contingency or seemed 
to have no idea at all. All the children were then informed by the experi- 
menter of the specific ways in which they could obtain points. They were 
also instructed to try to get as many points as possible. During this phase, 
as was the case of the PC phase, the points were made contingent on peer 
interaction on a fixed interval, one-minute basis, Each day during the phase, 
. prior to beginning the session, the instructions concerning the reinforcement 
contingency were repeated to the children. 
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f. Special Incentive and Point Contingency (S.I.PC). The purpose of 
this phase of the investigation was to determine what the effect might be on 
the amount of peer interaction if the value of the points were altered. On 
the basis of the children's preferences and monetary value, a free prize was 
selected to be given to that child in the group who obtained the most points 
during that week. The children were informed of the prize before the phase 
began. 

g. Social Reinforcement and Point Contingency (SRP + PC). The re- 
sults of the investigation up until this time indicated that a point contingency 
could be effectively employed. to increase the duration of peer interactions. 
However, during the extinction phases when the points had been withdrawn, 
there was both a decrement in peer interaction and a concomitant rise in 
isolate activity. Although the results had clearly indicated that the points 
were responsible for the increase in peer interactions, they also suggested that 
such interactions would not be maintained in the complete absence of points. 
Our plan now called for an investigation of the role of social approval as a 
maintaining variable. k ' 

One of the major differences between the procedures used in this phase 
and earlier phases was that one of the experimenters was now present in the 
recreation room. This experimenter was present in all treatment procedures 
that involved social reinforcement. In this particular treatment phase, points 
were again delivered contingent on peer interactions on a fixed interval, one- 
minute basis. This procedure was identical to that described for the PC 
condition. However, a system of social reinforcement was also instituted. 
"Throughout the period the experimenter circulated around the room and gave 
social reinforcement. Social reinforcement was dispensed on a variable inter- 
val, two-minute schedule (VI-2’) to children who were engaged in social 
interactions. Social reinforcement consisted of a variety of acts, such as pat- | 
ting the child on the back, giving praise to the child, helping the child on 


a project or game. The experimenter ignored any child engaged in either | i 


isolate activities or negative behaviors. MT 

h. Social Reinforcement (SRP). During these treatment phases only social | 
reinforcement was administered contingent on the various types of peer inter- 
actions. The procedure was the same as that described in the SRP + PC 
phase with the exception that the children did not receive any points. This 
procedure was used twice and is referred to as SRP-1 and SRP-2. i. 
tively. s 

i. Social Reinforcement—Extra Points and Point Contingency. (SRP* 
PC). Prior to the initiation of this treatment phase, the children were ОП 
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that it was possible for them to gain or lose additional points. In general they 
could earn their points by playing cooperatively. It was explained that these 
points would be in addition to those that were registered on their point coun- 
ters. The rationale of this procedure was to determine if there were any dif- 
ferences in peer interaction if the experimenter dispensed additional points, 
as well as social reinforcement. In this treatment phase the children also 
received the usual points according to the procedures described in the PC 
condition. Social reinforcement was administered contingent on peer inter- 
actions in a fashion similar to that in the SRP + PC phase. However, in 
addition to social reinforcement, the extra point system was also initiated. 
‘Throughout the period the experimenter would dispense either social rein- 
forcement or social reinforcement and additional points. The experimenter 
attempted to give each child extra points on two occasions during each period. 
In the instances when he was delivering points and social reinforcements he 
would go to where the child was playing, praise her, and make an announce- 
ment such’ that other children could hear that (Joan) had just earned three 
additional points. 

j. Social Reinforcement—Fading Procedure (SRP* + PC Fade). During 
this phase social reinforcement, extra points, and points via the ТУ monitor 
were administered with the use of the same procedures as outlined for the 
SRP* + PC phase. The extinction results still indicated that there was a 
decrement in peer interaction. A fading technique which consisted of a gradual 

uction in the number of available points was used in this treatment phase. 

às hoped that by pairing the points with social reinforcement, then grad- 
uddy withdrawing the points, rather than a abrupt removal as in the extinc- 
tidh phase, the level of peer interactions could be maintained. 

During the first two days of this phase all of the reinforcement contin- 
gencies described in the SRP* + PC phase were in effect. The fading pro- 
„cedure began with the third session. Thus the TV monitor points were 
delivered on a fixed interval, three-minute basis rather than at the end of 
every one-minute interval. After two more days the TV monitor points were 
delivered on a fixed interval, five-minute schedule for several days, and then 
finally withdrawn completely. i 

Beginning with the third day of this phase there was a reduction in the 
number of points the experimenter dispensed for social interaction. Each day 
the number of points given by the experimenter was further reduced so that 

. by the termination of this phase there were no points being delivered. How- 
ever, social reinforcement continued to be delivered as usual. 

k. Social Reinforcement (SRP-2). This phase really represents a contin- 
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uation of the SRP* + PC Fade phase. During this period only social rein- 
forcement was delivered by the experimenter. The purpose of this phase was 
to determine if the point fading procedure was effective in sustaining the 
level of peer interactions when only social reinforcement was delivered. 
The number of sessions within each treatment phase varied. A given treat- 
ment phase was continued until there was а fairly stable level of behavior. 
Thus, the number of sessions within each treatment phase was dependent on 
the performance of the group. The only exception was in the final treatment 
phase which only lasted three days, since the school year ended at that time. 
However, even in this treatment phase the group performance was fairly 
stable. In Table 1 are presented the various treatment phases in the order 
in which they were administered and the number of sessions within each 


phase. 


С. RESULTS 


The analysis of the data is based on eight girls who were present through- 
out all phases of the investigation. The mean duration of in-view behayior, 
peer interaction, and isolate activity was computed for each subject for each 
treatment phase. Treatments by subjects analyses of variance on these means 
were then computed. There were significant differences between treatment 
means for all dependent variables (In-view duration, Е = 10.85, p < 01 
for 14/98 df; Peer interactions, Е = 22.55, p < 01 for 14/98 df; and 
Isolate activity F = 22.15, p < :01 for 14/98 df). A histogram showing 
the mean duration of in-view behavior, peer interactions, and isolate activity 
for each treatment phase can be seen in Figure 1. à 

A Duncan multiple range test was used to determine which of the various 
treatment means were significantly different from each other. The Duncan 
analysis revealed a large number of significant differences between various 
treatment groups? Some of these differences are discussed below. 


D. Discussion 


"The introduction of the points during the PNC condition had the effect 
of significantly increasing in-view duration. The differences between baseline 
and PNC means were not significant for either peer interaction or isolate 
activity. The magnitude of increase for isolate activity was somewhat larger 
than for peer interactions. The removal of points during Ext-l produced 
equivalent reductions for peer interactions and in-view behavior. The level 


ا 
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of isolate activity that was established during the PNC condition remained 
essentially unchanged. 

In the PC condition there was again an increase of in-view duration and 
peer interactions, and a decrease in isolate activity. The results thus far would 
suggest that the delivery of points per se was not sufficient to produce an 
increase in the duration of peer interactions. Only when the points were made 
specifically contingent on peer interactions was there an effect on the duration 
of such interactions. The results of Ext-2 indicate that points and/or the 
point contingency was responsible for the increase in peer interactions observed 
during the PC condition. These results are consistent with those of Hart 
et al. (6), in which it was demonstrated that cooperative play behavior only 
changed when social reinforcement was contingent on this behavior. When 
reinforcement was randomly presented, there were no substantial changes in 
the behavior. 

The effects of instructions and special incentives (I.PC and S.L.PC) were 
to produce increases in the duration of peer interactions with concomitant 
decrements in isolate activity. The increase in duration of in-view behavior 
was not significantly different from that produced in the PC-1 condition. 
“There were, however, significant differences in the duration of peer inter- 
action and isolate activity in both the I.PC and S.I.PC conditions relative 
to the PC-1 conditions. The PC-2 results also contribute to the reliability of 
this effect inasmuch as the point contingency by itself seems to be less effective 
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than the combining of either instructions or special incentives with the points. 
In a similar vein Ayllon and Azrin (2) found that the combination of in- 
structions and reinforcement was much more effective in controlling eating 
problem behaviors of schizophrenics than only reinforcement or only instruc- 
tions. 

There appears to be no difference between the effects of instructions and 
the effects of the special incentive. However, this finding is tentative, since 
there is a possible confounding of effects due to sequence of treatments. The 
changes produced during the instructions phase may have in part been respon- 
sible for the effects produced by the special incentive. An extinction probe 
interspersed between these two treatment conditions may have revealed dif- 
ferences between the two treatments. On the basis of the obtained results, 
however, it would appear that both of these procedures are equally effective 
and superior to the use of only a point contingency. 

Neither instructions nor special incentives were apparently effective in 
maintaining the level of peer interactions, inasmuch as when the points were 
withdrawn (Ext-3) there was a significant reduction in the duration of peer 
interactions. The extinction data in each case are consistent and tend to con- 
firm that the effects that were observed during the preceding treatment phases 
were produced by the manipulated variables. However, the extinction results 
also indicate that the desired behavior changes will only be maintained as 
long as the point contingency is in effect. It was thought that more "natural" 
events, such as social approval, could be employed to maintain the new levels 
of peer interaction. The extinction phases also produced rather abrupt dis- 
criminal changes from the preceding treatment phases. It was therefore hy- 
pothesized that a fading procedure might facilitate the transition from points 
to social approval. 

There were no significant differences between any of the treatment phases 
that involved social reinforcement. It is of importance to note that the ad- 
dition of points (SRP + PC, SRP* + PC, and SRP* + PC Fade) was 
no more effective than only social reinforcement (SRP-1 and SRP-2). The 
fading procedure was apparently unnecessary, since there were no differences 
between SRP-1 and SRP-2 in the duration of peer interactions. 

There were significant differences in the duration of in-view time and 
peer interactions between all social reinforcement conditions and the PC 
phases. One possible interpretation is that social reinforcement, like instruc- 
tions, does augment the effects produced by the points. The A e of 
social approval as a reinforcer may be due either to the use of social rein- 
forcers in the developmental history of the children and/or as a consequence 
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of having been paired with point reinforcers in the experiment. However, 
the SRP results also suggest that social reinforcement can maintain these 
effects in the absence of points. 

There were also significant differences for in-view duration between Ext-4 
and all social reinforcement conditions and in this respect the Ext-4 results 

. are similar to those of PC-2. But, unlike PC-2, the differences between Ext- 
4 and all social reinforcement conditions with respect to duration of peer 
interactions were not significant. This rather paradoxical finding may be a 
function of a sequence effect. The Ext-4 procedure occurred later in sequence 
than the PC-2 phase. It also occurred after the SRP* + PC treatment 
condition. The effects of the SRP* -+ PC condition could have easily affected 
the performance during extinction. This is only a speculation, of course, since 
the experimental design did not permit an adequate assessment of this pos- 
sibility. It is also interesting, however, that although there was a reduction 
in the level of peer interactions during Ext-4, this was the only extinction 
phase in which the decline from the preceding treatment phase was not 
statistically significant. 

Another phenomenon of interest is that with the introduction of the social 
reinforcement procedures (SRP* - PC) there was a decline in isolate 
activity to a low level which then did not change appreciably throughout 
the remainder of the investigation. There were large reductions of in-view 
duration during the PC-2 and Ext-4 phases. It is quite possible that the 
reduction in peer interaction during these two phases is attributable in part 
to a reduction in the amount of time spent in the recreation room. It could 
be that the absence of the experimenter during these two phases directly 
affected in-view duration, which in turn was responsible for the observed 
decline in peer interactions. A check was made of this possibility by comparing 
the proportions of peer interaction time for all the sessions of social rein- 
forcement with all sessions of Ext-4 and PC-2. Although the magnitude of 
the differences between proportions of peer interactions for sessions of social 
reinforcement as compared to sessions of Ext-4 and PC-2 was small, the 
proportion of peer interactions was found to be consistently higher in all 
social reinforcement sessions. Thus, it is unlikely that the differences in peer 
interactions can be attributed only to fluctuations in in-view duration. 

The results of this investigation suggest that social consequences can be 
employed to maintain the duration of peer interactions. It is suspected, how- 
ever, that there are many conditions which may limit the effectiveness of so- 
cial reinforcement. Such limitations could not be adequately assessed in this 
investigation. For example, had time permitted, additional extinction probes 
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would. have-been conducted. A control condition in which the experimenter 
was in the recreation room but not manipulating peer interactions would 
have enabled us to demonstrate clearly that it was the experimenter's behav- 
ior and not simply his presence that was responsible for the changes in peer 
interactions. 

'The major limitation of this study is in terms of confounding resulting 
from sequence errors. The institution of the social reinforcement phases 
came after the point manipulation phases. One question that could be raised 
concerns whether the use of the point system was necessary to produce the 
desired changes in behavior. This study was conducted on the а priori as- 
sumption that synthetic events are necessary for the acquisition of the desired 
behavior but that more natural events, such as social approval, could be used 
to maintain the behavior. There are alternative possibilities. The same effects 
might have been obtained if social reinforcement had been used at the begin- 
ning of the investigation instead of points. It could also be that both social 
approval and points are effective in producing the behavior, but there may 
be differential rates of acquisition dependent upon which event is employed. 
There are also considerable individual differences among children as to 
which type of event is most effective. It was noted, for example, that the 
younger children were much more receptive to praise from an adult than 
some of the older children. 

The interpretation of these results must also take into consideration that 
this project was conducted throughout the entire academic year with the 
same group of children. The effects of any one treatment condition may be 
a function not only of the specific set of manipulations used in that treatment 
but also the level of peer interactions that was established in the preceding 
treatment(s). It would have been desirable to have investigated different 
treatment sequence orders, but because of the small sample of children and 
for many practical considerations this was not feasible. The effects obtained 
in this investigation may therefore be limited to the particular sequence of 
treatments. 


E. SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to explore some of the variables related to 
the modification of the duration of peer interactions in emotionally disturbed 
children. When points were made specifically contingent on peer interactions, 
there was an increase in the duration of such interactions. However, the 
contingency was found to be necessary, since when points were send on 
a noncontingent basis there was increase in the time spent in the recreation 
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room but no differences between the duration of peer interaction and isolate 
activity. The results of this investigation also indicated that such variables 
as instructions, special incentives, and social reinforcement when combined. 
with points produced a significantly larger increase in duration of peer inter- 
actions than when only the point contingency was used. When only points 
were used to accelerate peer interactions and then subsequently withdrawn, 
there was a reduction in the duration of peer interactions. However, it was 
found that social reinforcement could be used to maintain the level of peer 
interactions after points had been withdrawn. Because of possible treatment 
sequence effects, the results of this investigation may not be conclusive. How- 
ever, the study has revealed that such variables as instructions and social ap- 
proval, when used in a systematic manner, will maintain the socially desired 
behaviors of emotionally disturbed children. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary 
Publications Service. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND RACIAL ATTITUDES 
AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING SOUTH AFRICANS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Cape Town, South Africa 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN 


There is some evidence to suggest that the underlying thesis of The 
Authoritarian Personality!—that prejudice is a manifestation of deep-lying 
personality trends—may be culture-bound in the sense that this close rela- 
tionship between prejudice and personality only obtains under certain sorts 
of cultural conditions. For example, this close relationship has been found in 
relatively “democratic” cultural settings like California, but not to the same 
extent in fairly “authoritarian” cultural settings like the Middle East.2 To 
explain these findings, it has been argued® that the relationship between prej- 
udice and personality is largely a function of whether the prevailing cultural 
norms explicitly sanction prejudiced ideas. In the case of cultural settings 
where prejudiced norms prevail, individuals will be encouraged to hold atti- 
tudes of intolerance irrespective of their basic personality structure. On the 
other hand, in settings where such norms do not exist, the individual’s basic 
personality will be a more important determinant of intolerant attitudes. 

The English-speaking sector of the white population of South Africa ap- 
pears to constitute just such a fairly “authoritarian” cultural group. Mem- 
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bers of this group are exposed both to the “authoritarian” norms emanating 
from the ruling Afrikaans group and, to a lesser extent, to the “liberal” tra- 
ditions stemming from their close contact with England. The majority sup- 
port political parties that broadly support a white supremacy ideology but 
with gradual extension of the franchise, under restricted conditions, to non- 
whites. 5 If Orpen’s explanation is reasonable, then the relation between 
prejudice and personality (authoritarianism) should not be very close in this 
group. There should be many persons in this group who are prejudiced, 
largely due to accommodation to the prevailing norms, but whose prejudices 
have not “seeped down” to the deeper personality level. 

Eighty-eight English-speaking students at the University of Cape Town 
were given two different measures of prejudice and a measure of deeper 
personality trends (F-scale). The scales consisted of (a) a balanced, 15-item, 
forced-choice version of the F-scale, presented in the form of a set of 15 
continua defined by an original F+ statement and its reversal, at the two 
poles of each continuum; (5) a 12-item measure of anti-African prejudice 
(PR), developed by Colman? according to the scale-discrimination technique 
of Edwards and Kilpatrick,” which is relatively high as regards undimen- 
sionality (rep — .86) and discriminating power (phi — .65); and (c) a 
short form of the Bogardus Social Distance Scale (SD),* tapping attitudes 
toward nonwhite minority groups in South Africa, 

The following intercorrelations were obtained: Е and SD, r = .19 (>> 
05); F and PR, r = .20 (2 > .05) ; and SD and PR,r = .50 (№ < .01). 
The findings support our hypothesis, with neither of the correlations between 
the measures of prejudice and the measure of personality (authoritarianism ) 
being significant. If our sample is representative and the measures are valid, 
then these low correlations suggest that there is little relationship between 
prejudice and personality, as assessed by the F-scale, among English-speaking 
South Africans. 
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THE AUTHORITARIANISM OF AMERICAN AND 
GERMAN TEACHER EDUCATION STUDENTS* ! 


Bureau of Educational Research, Utah State University; Departments of Psychology, 
Weber State College and Casper-Midwest Schools, Casper, Wyoming 


James P. SHAVER, Hermut P. HOFMANN, AND Hyrum E. RICHARDS 


As part of a larger study of open-closed mindedness among teacher educa- 
tion students? we wanted (a) to determine if data gathered from teacher 
education students in Germany would confirm earlier findings* of greater 
authoritarianism on the part of Germans, and (b) to add cross-cultural data 
to evidence on the validity of the Dogmatism Scale. 

A sample of over 1000 students was drawn from several American univer- 
sities (Ohio State University, University of Michigan, University of Okla- 
homa, Boston University, Harvard University, University of California at 
Santa Barbara, Utah State University). Random sampling was not possible. 
The scales were administered in junior and senior year education courses. 

The German sample contained over 170 students at the Heidelberg Peda- 
gogical Academy, the University of Heidelberg, and the Bonn Pedagogical 
Academy. These students had completed the equivalent of 13 years of Amer- 
ican elementary and secondary schooling, and had passed the Abitur Exam- 
ination, Again, students near the end of their teacher education programs 
were tested. 

The German sample was largely elementary teacher education students, 
while the American sample had a majority of secondary education students. 
The means of elementary and secondary education students were not signifi- 
cantly different in either sample. Consequently, elementary and secondary 


- teacher education students were pooled in analyzing the data. 
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Form 40-45 of the F-Scale* was used, but Item No. 22, “It is best to use 
some prewar authorities in Germany to keep order and prevent chaos," was 
dropped. Form E of the Dogmatism Scale? was used. The two scales were 
translated into German by a native-born holder of the Ph.D. in psychology. 

The correlations among the two scales, age, and sex indicated no basis for 

| concluding that age or sex was related to F-Scale or Dogmatism scores with 
either sample. The correlations between the F and Dogmatism Scales were 
high (r — .70), but within the range reported in previous studies. In anal- 
yses comparing the American and German samples, the German mean was 
significantly higher on both scales (Germans, F mean — 107.53, D mean — 
146.52; Americans, F mean = 88.37, D mean = 141.35). The extremely 
large difference on the F-Scale tended to confirm the stereotype of German 
authoritarianism, The magnitude of the F-Scale difference (19.16) as com- 
pared to that for the Dogmatism Scale (5.17) lent weight to Rokeach's 
claim that the two scales measure different attributes. Given the common 
view of the German subculture as being conservatively authoritarian, this 
finding supports the contention that the F-Scale measures conservative au- 
thoritarianism, while the D-Scale measures general authoritarianism. 
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PERSONALITY VARIABLES AMONG 
THREE COMMUNITIES IN INDIA* 


Department of Psychology, Lawrence University; and 
Lake View Psychiatric Nursing Home, Calcutta, India 


SURESH KANEKAR AND SUMITRA MUKERJEE 


The present study explored the possibility of personality differences among 
the peoples of three Indian states—the Maharashtrians, Bengalis, and Mad- 
rasis, who speak Marathi, Bengali, and Tamil, respectively. The subjects 
were residing in Nagpur, Maharashtra, at the time of the study. There were 
40 subjects in each of the three groups. All were males, the age range being 
25 to 40. All were at least college graduates and were holding white-collar 
office jobs, mostly in government offices. There were no teachers, physicians, 
engineers, or lawyers among the subjects. Thus, the subjects were compara- 
ble in terms of age, education, and occupation. The personality scales were 
administered to the subjects individually by the second author. 

The personality variables were Extraversion, Neuroticism, Authoritarian- 
ism, and Misogyny. Form A of the Eysenck Personality Inventory’ was used 
to measure Extraversion and Neuroticism. The range of scores on each of 
these two variables was zero through 24. Authoritarianism was measured 
with the help of a six-item short F-scale adapted from the F-scale used by 
Centers in his study? of the relationship between Aüthoritarianism and Mi- 
sogyny. The range of scores on Authoritarianism in this study was 1 through 
6. Misogyny was measured by a 10-item Misogyny scale adapted from Cen- 
ters’ Misogyny scale. The range of scores on Misogyny in this study was 10 
through 30. The Authoritarianism and Misogyny scales used in the present 
study, as well as the reasons for modifications, are presented elsewhere. All 
tests were administered in their original form and in English. On all the 
four scales, a higher score represents a higher magnitude of the variable indi- 
cated by the name of the scale. 

Analyses of variance for all four variables indicated no significant differ- 
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ences among the three groups on Neuroticism, Authoritarianism, and Misog- 
yny. On Extraversion, the three groups differed significantly (F = 3.844, 
df = 2/117, p <..03). By the stringent Scheffé post hoc t test, the Maha- 
rashtrians were found to be significantly more extraverted than the Bengalis 
(p < .05). The Madrasis were intermediate between the two other groups 
and did not differ significantly from either of the two. 

When all three groups were combined, product-moment correlations were 
computed for each pair of the four personality variables. The only significant 
correlation was between Authoritarianism and Misogyny (r = +.312, df = 
118, 2 < .01). This finding represents a cross-cultural replication of Cen- 
ters’ finding with American males and females. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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SIBLING POSITION AND DEFINITION OF SELF* 


Department of Home Economics, Indiana: University 


Jerry J. BicNER 


A primary concept of the symbolic interaction theory of Mead" and others 
is the individual’s self-perception as an object. Koenig? and others have 
shown that ordinal position is an important determinant of an individual’s 
self-image. However, little empirical work is available on the relation be- 
tween sibling position and self-definition. 

Kuhn? developed an instrument for assessing self-attitudes called the 
Twenty Statements Test. Subjects are asked to complete the sentence, “I am 
. . .” in 20 spaces which are provided. A score may be obtained by the pro- 
portion of consensual to subconsensual responses. Consensual statements are 
those which indicate membership in groups whose limits are of common 
knowledge: e.g., wife, son, Catholic, etc. Subconsensual responses are those 
which require phenomenological interpretation: e.g., sad, fat, tired, etc. 

Since it is assumed that siblings are placed in close, intimate, and frequent 
contact with each other, it is highly probable that the interaction between 
these individuals would lead to role assimilation. Koch* has shown that the 
sex of an older sibling affects the personality development of a younger sib- 
ling inasmuch as the older sibling acts as a role model. It would be expected 
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that the influence of an individual's sibling position would be reflected via 
the number of consensual responses used in self-description. It would be ex- 
pected also that age difference between the individual and the older sibling 
would influence this performance. 

A group of 110 college-aged, second-born females with a same- or cross-sex 
older sibling and a group of 123 college-aged, second-born males with a same- 
or cross-sex older sibling were given the Twenty Statements Test. Subjects 
were spaced either two or four years from their siblings. The percentage of 
consensual responses for each subject was used as the score. The average per- 
centage of consensual responses for females with same- or cross-sex older sib- 
lings was 47.2 and 29.2, respectively. Males with same- or cross-sex older 
siblings had an average percentage of consensual responses of 46.8 and 26.2, 
respectively. The computed # for the female subjects was 4.724 (p < .001) 
and that for the male subjects was 7.219 (p < .001). Age difference be- 
tween sibling was not found to influence performance significantly on the 
Twenty Statements Test. The hypothesis that sibling position influences self- 
description was supported. 
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EMOTIONAL INVOLVEMENT AND SUBJECTIVE DISTANCE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Melbourne, Australia 


GORDON STANLEY 


Recent studies using Stockholm? and Bratislava? as epicenters demon- 
strated that estimates of emotional involvement were an inverse square root 
function of subjective distance. An attempt by the present author‘ to repli- 
cate the result with Armidale, Australia, as epicenter did not confirm the 
law. It has been pointed out that “Stanley instructed his subjects to estimate 
the distances as the crow flies from Armidale to a number of cities. In the 
experiments by Ekman, Bratfisch and Dornic the subjects were explicitly in- 
structed not to think of the physical distance but rather to give their esti- 
mates on an intuitive and spontaneous basis. This distinction is very impor- 
tant, because if emotional involvement is plotted as a function of physical 
instead of subjective distance, the relation is not invariant in the different 
studies.” The purpose of the present study was to examine whether “sub- 
jective” distance instructions are crucial for the confirmation of the inverse 
square root relationship and to see if the hypothesis could be confirmed with 
Melbourne as epicenter. 

The Ss were 105 female and 77 male psychology undergraduates at the 
University of Melbourne. Group A (л = 41) made estimates of subjective 
distance, then estimates of emotional involvement; Group В (л = 31) made 
estimates of emotional involvement, then estimates of subjective distance; 
Group С (л = 31) made estimates of physical distance, then of emotional 
involvement; Group D (л = 42) made estimates of emotional involvement, 
then of physical distance; Group E (л = 37) made estimates of the impor- 
tance of the cities. The 32 cities previously used by the present author were 
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placed in random order and were read out to the Ss after the appropriate 
instructions were given. 

Subsets of cities were drawn from the pool of 32 cities according to two 
different criteria: three subsets were selected on the basis of possessing equiv- 
alent subjective importance ratings and three subsets were selected in terms 
of having approximately equivalent populations. The subsets varied in num- 
ber from eight to 11 cities. 

Geometric means of distance and emotional involvement were calculated 
and least-squares linear fits for each subset were made to log mean emotional 
involvement as a function of log mean distance. Coefficients of determina- 
tion were also computed as an indication of goodness-of-fit. 

According to the inverse square root hypothesis the expected exponent of 
x is —.50. In the present experiment all 24 exponents of x were negative, 
but the largest exponent was —.456, the median exponent being —.231. Ex- 
amination of the matrix of exponents indicated the following trends: the ob- 
jective criterion of importance yielded larger exponents than the subjective 
criterion, subjective distance yielded larger exponents than physical distance, 
and estimates of emotional involvement first yielded larger exponents. The 
coefficients of determination indicated that 30-50 percent of the variance was 
accounted for by the linear fits. Plots of the data did not suggest any alterna- 
tive functions. 

These results confirm an inverse relationship between emotional involve- 
ment and geographic distance, but do not substantiate the inverse square root 
function. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of tran- 
scending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the 
results сап be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, 
when indicated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxil- 
iary Publications Service. 
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BEHAVIOR CHANGE IN RESPONSE 
TO A CHANGED CHURCH RULE*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Sydney, Australia 


Brian Юду CRABBE 


Effective Friday, May 5, 1967, the Roman Catholic Church in Australia 
no longer required compulsory abstinence of its members from the eating of 
meat on Fridays, but, instead, left the choice of observing this act of penance ' 
to the individual. By chance, the present author had obtained data which 
provided a test of the effect of the changed rule on the behavior of a group 
of Roman Catholics. 

Two hundred and ninety-eight University of Sydney introductory psychol- 
ogy students completed a 207-item questionnaire about their religious beliefs 
and activities. Of these subjects, 44 identified themselves as practicing Ro- 
man Catholics. Questionnaires were completed approximately four weeks be- 
fore, and again approximately four weeks after the effective date of the rule 
change. Included in the questionnaire was the item (hereafter called the 
“experimental” item), “Because of my religious convictions, I do not eat 
meat on Fridays," to which each subject responded either "true" or "false." 
A "true" response could be taken as indicating conformity to the rule and a 
"false" response as indicating nonconformity. 

Scale values appropriate to the Roman Catholic sample had been obtained 
earlier by the successive intervals method, for all items in the questionnaire. 
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Judges were 25 practicing Roman Catholics, comparable to the subjects in 
the present study. On the basis of the obtained scale values, seven items with 
similar scale values to the experimental item were chosen as control items, 
which referred to church rules that remained unchanged during the period 
of testing. Thus, if the rule change were effective in altering subjects’ behav- 
ior, a significant number of subjects would change from a “true” response to 
the experimental item on the first occasion to a “false” response on the sec- 
ond, but there would be no change on the control items. 

The data revealed that for the experimental item, 20 out of 34 subjects 
who responded “true” on the first occasion changed to “false” on the second, 
while only one changed from “false” to “true.” The chi square value was 
highly significant for this item (p < .001), but was not significant for any 
of the control items. It was therefore concluded that the change in the church 
rule brought about a change in the behavior of a significant number of 
subjects, 

The period between the test given before and the test given after the effec- 
tive date of the rule change was short. Over a longer period of time the effect 
of changing one’s behavior in regard to one rule may have generalized to 
other rules. If Rokeach's? view is correct, the generalization would not be 
likely in the case of subjects whose belief system is “closed”: i.e., each belief 
is isolated. But the generalization would be possible with subjects whose be- 
lief system is "open": i.e., beliefs relevant to a particular ideology are inter- 
related, so the changing of one belief would necessarily involve a reanalysis 
of related beliefs. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Sydney 
N.S.W. 2006 

Australia 


2 Rokeach, M. The Open and Closed Mind. New York: Basic Books, 1960. Р. 226. 
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POLITICAL GENERATION GAP: A STUDY 
OF LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE 
ACTIVIST AND NONACTIVIST Ў 
STUDENTS AND THEIR 
PARENTS* 


Department of Child Development and Family 
Relations, The University of Connecticut 


L. EUGENE THOMAS 


Increasing student political protest during the past decade has led to wide 
speculation about a “generation gap.” In the area of political attitudes, it 
has been argued, politically active youth are rebelling against authority and 
against their parents’ political views.! Other observers of student activism 
have argued that these students are not in rebellion against their parents’ po- 
litical attitudes, however.? Unfortunately, adequate empirical research from 
which the extent of agreement between activist students and their parents 
can be determined has been almost nonexistent, since most studies have de- 
pended upon students to provide information about parents’ political views. 

The present study was developed from a larger investigation of political 
socialization, in which the political attitudes and behavior of children of po- 
litically active and ideologically polarized parents were examined. One parent 
and a college-age child were interviewed from each of 60 upper-middle-class 
white families selected from six north suburban Chicago communities during 
the summer of 1967. The sample was selected on the basis of the parents’ 
being visible in their community for political participation and for holding 
either conservative or liberal political and social views. Approximately equal 
numbers of mothers—33—-and fathers—27—and sons—29—and daughters— 
31—were interviewed. Students attended 41 different colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. 

In the course of the study it was found that a large number of the students 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 12, 
1970. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 

1 Feuer, L. The Conflict of Generations. New York: Basic Books, 1968. 

2 See, for example, Flacks, R. The liberated generation: Ап exploration of the 
roots of student protest. J. Soc. Issues, 1967, 23(3), 52-75, and Keniston, K. Young 
radicals: Notes on committed youth. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1968. 

3 'Thomas, L. E. Family congruence on political orientations of politically active 
parents and their college-age children. Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, University 
of Chicago, 1968. 
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had taken part in radical political activities on campus—protests, demonstra- 
tions, picketing—as measured by the scale developed by Flacks.* Seventeen of 
the children of liberal parents and five of the children of conservative parents 
had taken part in such activities to a medium (two or three such activities) 
or higher extent. Thus it was possible to compare parent-child political atti- 
tude congruence for right-wing and left-wing student activists, as well as 
for the remainder of students who were nonactivists. 

Parents and students were questioned about 12 political issues, dealing 

. with civil liberties (e.g., "House Un-American Activities Committee"), eco- 
nomic liberalism (“government ownership of dams’), and international af- 
fairs (“bombing of North Vietnam”). Average parent-child agreement was 
75% for the entire sample. When activist and nonactivist students were an- 
alyzed separately, it was found that parent-child agreement was 90% for 
liberal activists and their parents, 77% for conservative activists, and 70% 
for students who had not taken part in any student activism. 

The high level of political activism of the students in this sample further 
suggests that the children were emulating their parent's political participa- 
tion, Especially significant is the fact that no students in their activism devi- 
ated from the ideological position of their parents: i.e., no children of liberal 
parents became affiliated with right-wing organizations or protests, and none 
of the children of conservative parents became affiliated with left-wing 
groups. 

In sum, these data lend support to the contention of those observers of 
student activism who have suggested that these students, rather than rebelling 
against their parents’ political orientations, appear to be carrying on a family 
tradition of political concern and participation. 


The University of Connecticut 

Department of Child Development 
and Family Relations 

Storrs, Connecticut 06268 


4 See footnote 2. 
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VOLUME 1—1926 
1. Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. Srursman 


f. An lap pro paene i tee an ат 
3& а A study of natio-racial mental differences—N. D. M. Himscu 


5. A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—J. W. Barcza aw» K, M. В. Васка 
6. The influence of puberty praecox upon see growth—A. GESELL 


1&2. The mind of a gorilla—R. M. Yenxes VOLUME 2—1927 

3. The role of А and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. Duniar 
4. Family similarities in mental-test abilities—R, R. WirLoUcHsY 

5. Coordination In the locomotion of infants—L. Н. BURNSIDE 

6. The mind of a gorilla: Part П. Mental development—R. M. YERKES 


VOLUME 3—January-June, 1928 
1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. R. Licckrr 
2. A photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M, A. Tixxen 
3. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D. M. Hinscu 
4. Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G, Т, Аукаү "m 
5. Objective differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, research workers, and administra! 
M. B. Jensen F 
6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M, J 


VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 
1. Омет and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. А. Borr, W. E. Bratz, №. CHANT, 
Borr 


| 

2 & 3. Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high b 

uu cp ead t 1 reading disability—M. M | 

4 & 5. Met r osis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M. Mowxor [ 

6. The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. B. GREENE | 
VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 

l. The age factor in animal learning: 1. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. Srowx [ 


2. The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the whit . L. HAMILTON | 
3. Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. M, Ssrru 

4. The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. С. Expat. m-— 
5. The localization of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types of loci | 


L. E. Core of 
6. The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchie extracts on the sex behavior 


white rat—H. W. Nissen VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 


1, Learning and wth in identical infant twins: Ап experimental study by the method of co-twin contro 
Сизин, AND Н, THOMPSON 


2. The age factor in animal learning: П. Rats on а multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. Р. 

8. The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. McGimwis x 

4. А vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New 
'UELLER. 


A. D. М 

5 & 6. A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. Wasmsoxw 
VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 

1. Tensions and emotional factors in reaction—E. D 


Urry 
2. Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil & 
ment in reading and arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 


3 & 4. A study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. Н. EWEAT 


5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous em—E. E. Lom» 
6. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over а six-year period—N. D. M. Himscm 
VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 

1, The amount and nature of activities of newborn c Died under constant external stimulating conditions during 
first ten days of lif. . C. Inwin 

2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S, D. PomrEUS, et al. ethod | 

3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of сапу and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the mt 
co-twin control—L, С. SrRAYER | 


4. Eye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. М. McGinnis 1 
$ & 6. Reactions of kindergarten, first’, and second-grade children to constructive play materials—L. FARWELL | 
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& Ап experimental study of prehension im infants by mess Шы D", MCGRAW | 


п performance in maze learning—O. W. Ам 


VOLUME I1—January-June, 1932 
1. General factors in transfer of train’ a 
2. The effect. of color on visual apprehension me oaae T: А. Jackson 


nsion and perception—M, A. TINKER 
4. А T study of two lists of best 


ae in newborn infante—K, Jensen | 
1. A criti t ә 13— January-June, 1933 
2 доа E ны In males: A study of forty superior men—W. S. TAYLoR 


measurement, and determination of hand 

3. The growth and declin tell T ion о preference—H. L. Kocm, et al. | 
owes anp Н. S. Camus ence: A study of a homogeneous group between the apa of ten and sisty— 

4. The relation between the 


children in two nursery Schone А Ay yievtlopment of two- and three-year-old children: A study of 
* Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. Ivcesurmarm 
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during the fret thr oce D ТОРН: 

Mental growth during the first three years: levelopmental study oi -one chil y repeated tests—N, Bavurv 
A study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships—F. М. ANDERSON anp N. V. SCHEIDEMANN 
The objective measurement of emotional reactions—H. V. GASKILL 

Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. Comowi0s 

A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L. LaBrant 

The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-twin 


control—J. К. Hincamp 
VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
- Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. К. FamwswonrH 
Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L. ВЕЕВЕ 
Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus]. B. RowLer 
Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B, Е. Riess 
& 6, The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. A. Буюр 
VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 
‚ A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. S. Conran 
. An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
. An experimental study of constitutional types—O. Kumvesenc, S, E. Ascn, anp Н. Brock 
« The development of а battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application to 
1300 children—W, N. Dunmosr 
& 6. An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and pattern of 
behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 
VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 
Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 
Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. Crawrorp 
Tho limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M, Kocu 
Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. М. Leany 
On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN Амр L. САНАСАМ 
A study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L. COCKRELL 
VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
+ Sex differences in tional tendency—Q. McNeatan anp L, M. TERMAN 
. The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. В. Key, М. R. Warts, M. P. Honzik, A. B. 
Нимкү, anp D. Erwin 
- A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 
as mentally deficient—W. R. BALLER 
- The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 
& 6. Studies in aggressiveness—L, Benner, S. KEISER, Амр P. SCHILDER 
" VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
+ Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C, Dannowskt 


tion and inte, 
^ The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. Амкз 
VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
; The relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescents—P, S. рк Q. Canor 
+ Behavior problems of elementary school children: A descriptive and comparative study—L. Y. Masten 
Graphic representation of а man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. F. Gnipury 
‚ Differences between two groups of adult criminals—R. S. Toman 
MA поправите віду by means of the Rorschach method of personality development in twenty pairs of identical 
twins—E, Troup 
Individual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— 
. Swan 
‘ VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 
г An experimental analysis of “level of aspiration”—R, Gour» 
+ Some light on the problem of bilingualism as found from а study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 
3. pa bool children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. SMITH 
* Ti ination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. Н. Anvenson 
The capacity of the rhesus and cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex visual 
stimuli—W, Е, Garr 
й. The social.sex development of children—E. Н. сна " er; 1900 r 
VOLUME 22—January-December, 
 Metsuring human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individusle—E. D. Crappie 
3, 588теввіус behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. Fire 
. нн. attitudes toward religion—E. NELSON 
ае Prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—J. S. Jacon 
ignificant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. Н. Reap в. 
d rning by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten “good” eaters and ten “poor” eaters—J. В. McCay, E. B. 
ARING, AND P, J. Kruse 
Studies in the interpretation of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E, H. Enixsow 
‘An Analyste cf VOLUME oy ioe ur М. Үд 
- ysis of certain variables in a developmental study of language—F. M. 
Tnfant development under conditions of restricted расне and of minimum social stimulation—W. Dennis 
aola of the mental factors of various age groups from um uh Pn ort v. 
re influenci; f id indivi tests of intelligence: „ W. 
Individual diferencos in apperceptive reactions A etudy of the response of preschool children to plctures—E. W, AMEN 
i VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 
Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: А biogenetio study of individual differences by the method of co-twin 
control—A, G; uL an Н. Тзомтюн EET 
ts incipiency, inci 3 ioration—A. L. 
Tar aenn] sad of the factors of maturation end practice ja the behavioral development of the embryo of the 
, iens—A, FROMME 
The Fels child Behav! M. Р. Simons 
Measurement of the size of general Engl за ЖОМ, dioosgh she elementary grades and bigh school—M. К. Surra 
‘steotypes in the field of musical eminence—P. К. esi - m- 
VOLUME 25—January-June, 
А дау ot {actors determining family size in a selected professional group—J. C. FLANAGAN 
study of geometrical. illusions—A. WALTERS 
Taterpretation of behuvior-atiogs da terme of favorable and unfavorable deviations: A study of scores from the Road- 
Are there ne Behavior Taventory K, H. Reap Puesto. Conrad 
ate vior tendencies?—]. B. ‹ 
An investigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the гы —С, V. Hovens ann F. C, Noscaras 
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VOLUME 26—]July-December, 1942 
id 18—V. L. MILLER 
à ency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 an 
P M I Ee img" айыы ia tie white таї—К. L. WENTWORTH 
і . „Baun: 
rove. pube 9. ter кр PE parental occupation—N. R. Mavy 
i O адне of meat rre itera о! problem and non-problem children seven, eight, б 


a M EA VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 7 
1. Separation anxiety in IE children : 23 ane of Бор аг cases—H. EDELSTON 
2. Correlates of vocational preferences—W. VOLUME, 28 January-June, 194 E 
М h fter bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. Porrzus AND К. D. : 
1. Mental changes after Бета om the learning of auxiliary languagee—B. Paice, W. J. Kostim, Амр W. M. 

DET d MM 
1. A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation tes! HAE 
ions i ‘children by means of a projective technique—R. Truriz anp Е. W. 

2. A study of anxiety reactions in young children by m S ыдан bs 
lution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 1 
у. тне ра ehevior ol braimiajured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Ro 


H. WERNER 

ipa VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 

—Н, A. Murray anv C. D. MORGAN 

.—Н. A. Munnay anp С. D. MORGAN 
VOLUME Cg. cru 1946 

1. Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WAEHNKER 
Реа for Ms symbols and their personality correlates—K. Franck "e 
2. Outstanding traits: In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war recol "d 
AND W, L. Woops 


1. A clinical study of sentiments 
2. A clinical study of sentiments: 


VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
1. The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. Desreat anp Н. О. Pierce 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. Srirz 
2. Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. Naro! 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
1, The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. HENRY ^. 
2. А continuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. 
Е. W. Amen 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
1, Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. Porrzus anp H. N. Perens 
2. The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of mental defectives—I. Jores 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
1. Tho radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER ano W. E. HENRY 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task—G. L. GRACE 0 
2. The mechanism of vision: XVIII. Effects of destroying the visual "associative areas" of the monkey—K. $. 


A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P. CasteLNuova-TEDESCO І 
VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 
1, Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, and implicati 
undergraduate course of study—M. Linp i 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat—M. A. Тогсотт 


2. Schizophrenia and the MAPS test: A study of certain formal psycho-social aspects of fantasy production iH 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. S. SHNEIDMAN и 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL T 
VOLUME 39—January-Ju: 
1. A study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development—G, S. BLUM 
The assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E. J. Ѕновем, Jn. 
2. Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses of normals and abnormals—H. Feiret 
he relative effectiveness of motion and still pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adol 
relationships—P, E. E!SERER 
The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 
VOLUME 40—July-December, 1949 
1. An experimental study of what young school children expect from their teachers—B. Bisex anp C. 
A study of the relative effects of age and of test difficulty upon factor patterns—H. A. CURTIS 
A projective experiment using incomplete stories with multiple choice endings—]. К. Szarow 
2. Effects of sex role and social status оп the early adolescent personality—E. MILNER 
Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. Каркв, H. TRACER, anp H. Davis 
VOLUME 41—January-June, 1950 т 
1. Some psycholegical and educational aspects of pediatric pract A study of well-baby clinics—L. Н. Î 
One-trial learning in the domestic rat—B. B. Hupsox j 
An introduction to the principles of scientific psychoanalysis—A. Erris 
2. Awareness of racial differences by preschool children in Hawaii—D. V. Spnincen 
Age trends in children’s evaluation of teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. Wi 
The relationship between level of vocational aspiration and certain personal data: A study of some U 
fluences bearing оп the prestige level of vocational choice—J. SrussiNs Г 
VOLUME 42—July-December, 1950 
1. Personality patterns of suicidal mental hospital patients—N. L. Fansenow 
Sex-réle identification in young children in two diverse social groups—M. Rannan 
2. A study of the influence of the social field on individual behavior: As revealed in the expression of 
warmth by neurotics and paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situations—D. Sarin 
Ап experimental study of avoidance—R. F. Наина 
OLUME 43—Јапцагу- 
14 А study f copying ability iu. children- E. A Тайша e IS! 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AvsusEL 
2. A psychological study of physical scientists—A. Кок 
VOLUME 44—July-December, 1951 
1. The organization of hostility controls in various personality structures—S. FISHER anp E. Hivos 


“Children and radio: A study of listeners and non-listeners to various me 
bility; attitude, aud. behavior. sonssres-—E. AU ЖГ E trpenyet nie ‘programs ; 


2. a titative expression in young children—W. E. Mart 
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CHILD REARING AND CHILD CARE IN ETHIOPIA* 
Weber State College 


Dav R. Cox 


A. INTRODUCTION 


As yet there is very little information available on child rearing and child 
care in Ethiopia. Nevertheless more knowledge is necessary before there can 
be any substantial progress in understanding growth and development of the 
individual in this setting. 

There are a number of problems that intensify the difficulties of studying 
methods of child rearing in this country. In the first place, transportation into 
many of the provincial areas is arduous. Secondly, the fact that different 
languages are spoken in various parts of the Empire makes communication 
difficult even for native Ethiopians. In addition to the above problems, the 
people in the back country distrust outsiders even from another tribe or area 
of the country. The back-country people may give answers because they wish 
to be polite, but these answers may not reflect the reality of a particular 
Situation. 

Cultural variations from tribe to tribe may tend to complicate the task 
of investigating child rearing in this culture. Also, there are few if any 
trained investigators who are familiar with the languages spoken and with 


the culture. 
В. METHOD 


In view of the difficulties indicated above, a general survey of child rearing 
and child care was made by using students at the Haile Sellassie I University 
as a source of information. These students from all areas of Ethiopia repre- 
sented the various ethnic groups in the country. The majority of them were 
Amharas, Tigreans and Gallas, but some were from Eritrea or had other 
tribal affiliation. 

Questionnaires—developed from Mussen (1), Sears eż al. (2), and Whiting 
and Child (4)— were given to 152 education students in their second year 
of study at Haile Sellassie I University. "These students had been in a course 
in child growth and development for about three-fourths of the semester. 
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‘The’ course was taught by the investigator, who made an effort to develop 
sensitivity in the students to those aspects of child rearing under study. The 
respondents were also told to record their responses only after they had 
investigated the average situation which existed in their home areas. 
Differences and similarities in tribal and area practices were not studied, 
since there were too few representatives from some tribes. In addition the 
investigator wished to study the generality of practice in the Empire. 


С. RESULTS 


The responses given are tabulated below. The first figure in parentheses 
indicates percentage yes, the second shows percentage no, and the third per- 
centage undecided, 


Psychological Security 


1. (81, 19, 0) Is the mother near the young child most of the time? 
2. (94, 5, 1) Does the young child have much body contact with the 


mother? 

3. (80, 15, 5) Is the child made to feel loved? 

4. (59, 34, 7) Do you think the mother and father are usually sensitive 
to the child’s needs? 

5. (92, 5, 3) Is the child picked up when he cries, especially at night? 

6. (74, 25, 1) In general do you think the young child is made to feel 
secure? 


Feeding and Weaning 
1. (92, 3, 5) Does the mother suckle the infant to pacify him when 
he cries? 
2. (61, 34, 5) Is punishment used in weaning? 
3. (76, 12, 12) Does the mother feed the young child when she thinks 
he is hungry rather than on a schedule for her convenience? 


4. (23, 76, 1) Is weaning by sudden withdrawal rather than by grad- 
ual stages? 


T'oilet Training nd 

1. (62, 32, 6) Are parents concerned about free urination or defecation 
by the young child? 

2. (82, 9, 9) Is toilet training a gradual process? 

3. (67, 29, 4) Are parents patient in training the child? 

4. (78, 20, 2) Is punishment used in training? 

5. (64, 29, 7) Is the child shamed in any way? 

6. (67, 20, 13) Is the child taught to feel disgust for urine and feces? 


Socialization 


1. (64, 33, 3) Do parents set up definite rules and regulations for their 
children? 
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2. (96, 2, 2) Is physical punishment used by parents? 

3. (65, 26, 9) Do you believe physical punishment is effective in cor- 
recting behavior? 

4. (66, 20, 14) Is the child kept dependent upon parents? 

5. (14, 76, 10) Is the child expected suddenly to become independent 
of his family? 

6. (22, 73, 5) Are children allowed to express aggression? 

7. (32, 61, 7) Is aggressive behavior encouraged? 

8. (46, 45, 9) In fighting with other children? 

9. (9, 71, 20) In temper tantrums? 

10. (12, 83, 5) In saying bad words? 

11. (9, 86, 5) In property damage? 

12. (6.5, 87, 6.5) In disobedience to parents or other authority? 


The above responses indicated that practices in Ethiopia, when compared 
with practices in other societies (3), were sometimes similar and sometimes 
different, Additional research is needed to determine cross-culturally when 
and why these similarities and differences exist. 


D. SUMMARY 


A survey of practices of child rearing and child care in Ethiopia was made 
at Haile Sellassie I University. Respondents in this study were 152 second- 
year education students from throughout the Empire. Cross-cultural com- 
parisons of the data revealed similarities but also differences in practice. 

Respondents believed that the mother had extensive contact with the child 
during the early period of care and training and that the young child was 
made to feel secure. Also weaning and toilet training were considered to be 
permissive and casual in nature. 

Children were not as a rule allowed to express aggression, and individual 
independence was not particularly valued as an outcome of growing up. 
Physical punishment was extensively used in Ethiopia as a socialization tech- 
nique. 
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WORD ASSOCIATION STRUCTURES AMONG MEXICAN 
AND AMERICAN CHILDREN* +! 


University of Texas at Austin and University of British Columbia 
Luis M. Laosa, Jon D. Swartz, Амр Louis J. Moran? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a situation in which subjects are instructed to respond to a stimulus 
word with "the first word that comes to mind," most associations can be 
sorted into one of four categories: Perceptual Referent (adjective-noun, 
noun-adjective), Object Referent (foot-shoe), Concept Referent (synonym 
or superordinate), and Dimension Referent (contrast or coordinate). Al- 
though typically a subject gives associates of all four types, many subjects 
enter the free-word association experiment with an enduring disposition to 
give predominantly one category of associate, regardless of word list or oc- 
casion. "Those subjects who give one type of associate disproportionately are 
said to have an idiodynamic associative set (5, 9). 

The above idiodynamic sets have been demonstrated in older (average age 
35 years) normal men, acutely psychotic schizophrenic men (9), United 
States college students, non-English-speaking Mexican students at the Na- 
tional University of Mexico (7), Japanese college women (6), and mental 
retardates, average IQ 67 (4). Mental retardates, average ЈО 48, evidenced 
all but the Dimension referent set (4). Adult subjects demonstrated their 
idiodynamic associative set upon retest after 90 days, both in the free-word 
association situation and on a multiple-choice form with different stimulus 
words (5). U. S. children, ranging in age from 9 to 17 years, evidenced 
stable idiodynamic sets over a two-year period (8). 

In an investigation in which very young subjects were used, these same 
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four adult-like idiodynamic associative sets were clearly evident in the free- 
word associations of bright 6-year-old children (10), although results of this 
study differed in two important ways from those with adults: (a) they 
yielded a different factor structure, and (5) they failed to predict differential 
commonality scores on reaction time as a function of idiodynamic set. In a 
recent study (11), the factor structures of free-word associations of children 
ages 9 and 12, however, were found to be the same as those for adults. 
Idiodynamic associative sets of 9-year-old children predicted their com- 
monality scores, but not their reaction times. Both of these variables were 
predicted by the idiodynamic sets of 12-year-old children. 

The purpose of the present study is twofold: (а) to test the general 
hypothesis that these linguistic habits reflect fundamental association struc- 
tures common to language users by determining further the generality of 
such sets in different populations of subjects. Specifically, do the idiodynamic 
associative sets which have appeared in a variety of English-speaking popula- 
tions and adult non-English-speaking samples appear also in three age-group 
populations of Spanish-speaking children? And (b) to investigate the gram- 


matical structures of the obtained associative tendencies in order to shed new | 


light upon the nature of the “syntagmatic-paradigmatic” shift. Syntagmatic 
responses, those echoing syntactic orders—i.e., “deep”-“hole”—have been found 
to give way with age to paradigmatic ones, those matching word class—i.e., 
“deep”’-“shallow” (1, 2, 3). 


B. METHOD 


A group of normal, urban children from stable middle-class families in 
Mexico City, totaling 205 cases, comprised the Spanish-speaking sample. A 
group of similar background from Austin, Texas, comprised the English- 
speaking sample (N = 203). Both samples were closely matched with regard 
to age, sex, and socioeconomic status as measured by father’s occupation: 
Subjects belonged to three different age groups: Group I (age 9.7 years, 
М = 150 equally divided between cultures) ; Group II (age 12.7 years, 


М = 156, 79 from Mexico City and 77 from Austin) ; and Group III (age 


15.7 years, N = 102 equally divided between cultures). Each age group 
contained approximately equal numbers of boys and girls. 


l. Test Administration 


A Spanish version of the 80-word list provided in the Appendix of Moran 
(5), highly comparable across both languages, was administered individually 


to each Mexican 8, with instructions to “tell me the first word that comes to 
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mind when you hear this word." In the same manner, the English version 
of the list was administered to each $ in the Austin sample. Examiners native 
to each of the two respective cultures were employed. 


2. Variables 

The following variables were scored. Most of the scoring was done clerically, 
using a manual consisting of the prescored responses of 482 University of 
Texas freshmen (5). Certain difficulties inherent in the adaptation and trans- 
lation of the scoring system into Spanish were successfully overcome by the 
senior author, who is fluent in Spanish. 

1. Synonym. 'The response word has exactly the same meaning as the 
stimulus word in one or more ordinary and appropriate contexts: e.g., small- 
little. 

2. Superordinate. The stimulus word denotes an immediate member 
of the class or category denoted by the response word: e.g., cabbage-vegetable. 

3. Contrast. The response word negates or contrasts with the meaning of 
the stimulus word in one or more ordinary and appropriate contexts: e.g., 
dark-light. 

4. Sensory Predicate. The stimulus word and response word are adjective- 
noun or noun-adjective combinations which together denote a sensory aspect 
of an object: e.g., yellow-banana, oil-hot. 

5. Nonsensory (Abstract) Predicate. The stimulus word and the response 
word are adjective-noun or noun-adjective combinations which together de- 
note a nonsensory aspect of an entity : e.g., long-day, eagle-bold. 

6. Logical Coordinate. The stimulus word and the response word sepa- 
rately denote immediate members (of equal logical order) of the same class 
or category: e.g., blue-yellow, apple-orange. 

7. Paradigmatic responses: noun-noun, verb-verb, and adjective-adjective 
associates, Ambiguous forms were not scored. 

8. Syntagmatic responses: noun-verb, noun-adjective, verb-noun, and ad- 
jective-noun associates. Ambiguous forms were not scored. 

As in an earlier analysis (8), the pair of variables intended to replace a 
single “Functional” variable proved to be nonsummative and were not in- 
cluded in the present study. The omission of the Functional variable did not 
affect the factor structure (except for the absent Functional factor) typical of 
adult populations, regardless of native language or cultural background (8). 


3. Statistical Analysis 


Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients, using raw scores, were 
factored into Principal Components and rotated by the normalized varimax 


ables 7 and 8). Unities were placed in the diagonal. Factor extraction in all 
analyses was stopped when eigenvalues dropped below unity. 

Factor structures between cultural samples were compared by computing 
matrices of cosines among the factor vectors, separately for each structure 
of the three age-groups, after the sets of test vectors corresponding to each 
culture had been aligned for maximum contiguity. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF MEXICAN 
(М = 75) AND U. S. (N= 75) CHILDREN AT AGE NINE 


Intercorrelations 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Synonym 44 16 —24 —.04 2 
Superordinate 228 A7 —30 д1 1 
Contrast 0+ 02 —45 —47 82 
Sen-Predicate —.04 12 —42 .62 —49 
NonS-Predicate —410 44 —21 26 —42 
Coordinate 11 —.20 57 —.50 —.12 


U. S. 
Mean 
SD 


I DM UE 


1 
) 1 
Mexican 
Mean 3 
8р 2. 3. 


Note: Intercorrelations placed on the left of the diagonal, and the first row of 
means and standard deviations, are those of the Austin sample. Intercorrelations 0n 
the right side of the diagonal, and the second double row of means and standar 
deviations, are those of the Mexico City sample. 


T 8.6 
6.1 67 


RH uD 
a 
is 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Semantic Analyses 


The means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations for the 9-year-old 
Mexican and U. $. children are given in Table 1. 

The rotated orthogonal factors for these two samples are shown in Table 
2. Unlike the 6-year-old U. S. children (10), the free-word associations of 
these 9-year-olds of both cultural groups yielded a factor structure like the 
usual “adult” structure also found in U. S. children of the same age (11): 
Contrast-Coordinate (Dimension referent set) and Sensory and Nonsensoty 
Predication (Predication set) both load, with Opposite signs, on Factor 1. 


Factor II clearly represents the Concept referent dimensions (Synonym 
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method for the semantic variables (variables 1-6) for each age-culture group, 

The same procedure was followed for the set of grammatical variables (vari- 
| 

Superordinate). See Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 
NoRMALIZED VARIMAX ROTATED FACTORS 
Age9 Age12 Age15 
Factors Factors Factors 
Variable I п ї п 1 п 
Mexico City sample 

(М = 79) (М = 75) (АГ = 51) 
1. Synonym 12 82 06 88 14 75 
2. Superordinate .06 85 .08 .88 —42 87 
3. Contrast 85 12 84 —.30 .86 —32 
4. Sen-Predicate —.74 —.28 —.84 —27 —84 —25 
5. NonS-Predicate —.79 12 —.78 —35 —85 —27 
6. Coordinate .84 15 .85 04 .88 —15 

Austin sample 

(N =75) (N=77) (N = 51) 
1. Synonym AS 79 22 78 .08 77 
2. Superordinate —20 81 —.13 76 —.03 74 
3. Contrast 78 10 7% —42 .88 —.23 
4. Sen-Predicate —77 .05 —79 —11 —.79 —.29 
5. NonS-Predicate —44 .05 —.78 —40 —64 —52 
6. Coordinate .82 —.03 80 01 -90 02 


Cosines among factor vectors of the structures yielded by each of the two 
9-year-old cultural groups are shown in Table 3. These cosines represent the 
relationships between factors across cultural samples after the sets of test 
vectors were aligned for maximum contiguity (12). The magnitude of cosines 
between corresponding factors across the two cultural groups indicates the 
close similarity of the two structures., 

Tables 2 and 4 give the means, standard deviations, intercorrelations, and 
orthogonal factors for the 12-year-old U. S. and Mexican children, respec- 
tively, Again, the usual adult factors, identical across the two cultures, 


emerged. 
Table 3 gives the cosines among factor vectors of the structures yielded by 


each of the two 12-year-old cultural groups. 

It is clear from these results that semantic associative tendencies of Mexican 
subjects are interrelated in the same manner as those of U. $. subjects; 
semantic association structures are the same. Indeed, in all comparisons, dif- 
ferences in factor structure are no greater than differences found between 
factor structures of two U. S. samples (e.g, 5). 

Very marked mean differences, however, were found between the two 
9-year-old samples (Table 1). In the absence of other data, such differences 
are difficult to interpret. They might be attributed to translation difficulties. 
However, as shown in "Tables 4 and 5, there is a marked tendency for the 
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TABLE 3 
SEMANTIC VARIABLES AND GRAMMATICAL VARIABLES: COSINES AMoNG FACTOR AXES 
AFTER ALIGNMENT OF TEST VECTORS FOR MAXIMUM CONTIGUITY 


Factor 
Group Factor I II | 
Semantic variables 
US. 
I 99 —.05 
I 
п 405 99 
I 99 —10 
i II 
Wen п 10 99 
I 99 11 
ш 
п AL 99 D 
Grammatical variables 
US. 
I 24 —97 
I 
II —97 —24 
1 —.99 —.08 
Mexico п 
п —.08 99 
I 99 -08 
ш D 
п —.08 99 


TABLE 4 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF Mexican (N = 75) 
AND U. S. (N = 77) CHILDREN AT AGE TWELVE 
Intercorrelations 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Synonym. 61 —18 —20 —.28 
2. Superordinate 24 —.09 —29 —32 
3. Contrast —17 —24 —.52 — 46 
4. Sen-Predicate —.09 —07 —4 76 
5. NonS-Predicate —20 .00 —54 ^7 
6. Coordinate 24 —20 45 —57 —41 
U. S. 
Mean 14 73 10.2 17 14 
SD 3.5 3.5 40 1.6 1.6 
Mexican 
Mean 4.6 44 8.8 24 64 
3.5 34 5.5 3.6 92 


Note: Data in this table arrayed as described in Note, Table 1. 
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TABLE 5 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF MEXICAN (N = 51) 
AND U.S. (N — 51) CHILDREN AT AGE FIFTEEN 


Intercorrelations 
Variable 1 2 3 + 5 6 
1. Synonym 36 —.08 —.18 —24 -08 
2. Superordinate 20 —34 —416 —14 —25 
3. Contrast —410 —40 —59 —.60 .73 
4. Sen-Predicate —22 —24 —55 70 —.63 
5. NonS-Predicate —40 —26 —44 50 —64 
6. Coordinate 14 —.03 68 —.66 —51 
U. S. 
Mean 112 6.7 10.9 2.6 1.8 11.0 
SD 3.9 2.6 4.2 2.8 21 5.1 
Mexican 
Mean 55 7.2 8.8 2.0 3.0 13.8 
SD 3.6 5.2 6.0 2.3 2.8 8.3 


Note: Data in this table arrayed as described in Note, Table 1. 


means of the two samples to converge with increasing age. By age 15 the 
Mexican and U. S. children gave associations of the same type with ap- 
proximately the same frequency (except synonyms). Hence, the very marked 
mean differences between the Mexican and U. S. young children must be 
presumed to reflect important differences in association tendencies and not 
merely an artifact of translation. The same observation may be made about 
differences between the samples in variability. The very large standard devia- 
tions of the younger Mexican samples were reflected also in more substantial 
intercorrelations. 

Shown in Table 5 are the means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations 
for the 15-year-old Mexican and U. S. children. 

The normalized varimax rotated factors for these same Ss are given in 
Table 2. The similarity of factor structure across cultures for this age group 
is, again, a striking one. The magnitude of cosines between corresponding 
factors across the two cultural groups (Table 3) indicates the close similarity 
of the two factor structures, For these Mexican and U. S. 15-year-olds an 
identical set of factors again emerges: I. Contrast-Coordinate (Dimension 
referent set), with positive loadings, and Sensory and Nonsensory Predicates 
(Perceptual referent set), with negative loadings; and II. Synonym-Super- 
ordinate (Concept referent set). 


2. Grammatical Analyses 


The grammatical analyses for the six age-culture groups are presented in 
"Table 6. As was the case for the analyses of semantic variables, the similarity 
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TABLE 6 


GRAMMATICAL VARIABLES: NORMALIZED VARIMAX ROTATED FACTORS 
Age 9 Age 12 Age 15 
Factors Factors Factors 
Variable I п I п I II 
Mexico City sample 
1, N-N 42 —90 20 .96 —32 —90 
2. N-V —0* 62 .00 —20 —19 EJ! 
3. N-A 406 75 —% —94 37 49 
4 V-N — 83 —46 —89 44 92 —.03 
5. V-V 87 —A7 EE 43 —.88 —416 
6. A-N —92 —01 —91 —.05 91 14 
7. А-А .88 —15 90 16 — 86 —47 
Austin sample 
1. М-М «65 18 —.18 89 —.06 —9* 
2. N-V 02 64 .03 —88 19 80 
3. N-A —AL 09 48 —50 22 47 
4. V-N 09 70 80 11 75 09 
5. у-у 78 —.06 —71 .20 — 82 —03 
6. A-N —32 75 84 —20 84 31 


Note: N = noun, V = verb, A = adjective. For example, A-N = adjective stimulus 
word, noun response word. (V-A and A-V omitted because of low frequency) 


of factor structures which consistently appears across both age and culture 
was very close. The magnitude of cosines between corresponding factors 
across the two cultural groups, shown in Table 3, indicates the close similarity 
of the two factor structures at each age level. 

The two-factor grammatical analysis is of special interest because of the 
new light it sheds upon the so-called "syntagmatic-paradigmatic" shift (2). 
This two-factor grammatical structure has appeared in unpublished data of 
one of the authors (L.J.M.) in many samples, ranging in age from 6 to 40. 
It appears that the development of paradigmatic associative tendencies to 
verbs and adjectives is independent of paradigmatic associative tendencies to 
nouns. Thus, the so-called paradigmatic shift should not be defined simply 
as a general shift to associative word pairs of “the same grammatical form.” 


D. Summary 


Both English- and Spanish-speaking children’s word association responses 
were found to have the same factor structure clearly representing the same 
three idiodynamic associative modes—Synonym-Superordinate (Concept 1 
ferent set), Contrast-Coordinate (Dimension referent set), and Sensory and 
Nonsensory Predicates (Perceptual referent set). The general hypothesis that 
these linguistic habits reflect fundamental association structures common t? 
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language users thus gains in credibility. The interpretability of these findings 
in terms of "universals" in cognition among humans rests upon further cross- 


cultural research. 
Analyses of the grammatical variables across the six age-culture groups 


indicate also the close similarity between the Mexican and U. S. samples. 
In addition, orthogonal “noun” and “verb, adjective" factors in the samples 
indicate that the “paradigmatic shift” is not a unitary phenomenon, but rather 
two separate and independent shifts. 
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ETHNIC AND ROLE STEREOTYPES: THEIR RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE IN PERSON PERCEPTION* 1 


McGill University 


Frances E. Авоор AND DoNALD M. TAYLOR 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present paper explores how ethnic stereotypes and role stereotypes are 
differentially employed in the process of person perception and suggests im- 
plications for how this might influence cross-cultural interaction. 

‘The importance of cognitive mediation in person perception has been well 
documented (18). The cognitive process of special significance for ethnic 
perception is that of stereotyping or categorization (16)—the use of a rela- 
tively persistent set of beliefs, expectancies, or preconceptions about members 
of a particular group. The use of ethnic stereotypes will be the major focus 
of this paper, to be contrasted with the use of alternative and probably more 
useful stereotypes arising from information about a person's role. 

Research on ethnic stereotypes and role stereotypes has assessed their con- 
tent on ethnic stereotypes (5, 6, 9, 10, 17, 22), on role stereotypes (3, 14), 
and implied their use in person perception separately (4, 7, 15, 19, 20). It 
would seem, however, that the relative importance of these two sets when 
operating together as they most often do in reality would be an important 
extension. 

The present investigation attempts to formulate a pattern for the way 
in which people combine two independent pieces of information about a per- 
son's role and ethnic status. 


B. Srupy 1 


In this first study, people who had little contact with the ethnic group in 
question were chosen in order to enhance the possibility for discovering dif- 
ferences in ingroup and outgroup perception and thereby provide an impor- 
tant base line from which to compare other groups who have had more 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 2, 1971, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 

1 This study was supported by a grant from the Canada Council to D. M. Taylor. 
The authors are greatful to Lise Simard for assistance in translation procedures and 
to J. O. Ramsay for statistical advice. 
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contact with the ethnic group. Two ethnic groups were chosen so that results — 
could be generalized to more than one ingroup and outgroup. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects, The Ss for this experiment were 46 high school students 
from a town in northern Quebec and 46 students of similar age from a town 
located in Ontario. The Quebec $s attended a Catholic French school and 
identified themselves as French Canadians, while the Ontario Ss were en- 
rolled in a Catholic English school and identified themselves as English 
Canadians. 

b. Procedure. The Ss were administered a questionnaire during one of 
their classes at school. The questionnaire was composed of two sections. 

(1). Trait questionnaire. This questionnaire consisted of eight concepts, 
each printed at the top of a separate page, and a list of 30 adjective dimen- 
sions placed under each concept. The eight concepts used for this study 
included two ethnic labels ENGLISH CANADIAN and FRENCH CA- 
NADIAN; two role labels; STUDENT and TEACHER; and four 
combinations of these concepts; ENGLISH CANADIAN STUDENT, - 
FRENCH CANADIAN STUDENT, ENGLISH CANADIAN 
TEACHER, and FRENCH CANADIAN TEACHER. Half the Ss in 
the English Canadian sample rated the combination concepts with the ethnic 
label first, and the other half received the role label first to control for other 
effects. Ss in the French Canadian sample rated all combinations with the 
role first. The adjectives were placed in a different order for each concept, 
and the concepts were randomized with the restriction that single concepts 
were always rated before the combinations. 

The adjectives were selected so that there were five relevant trait adjec- 
tives for each of the role and ethnic concepts, five that were relevant to all 
the Concepts, and five that were of an evaluative nature. Initially these ad- 
jectives were taken from 12 French- and 12 English-Canadian students’ 
verbal descriptions of the two ethnic groups and the two roles. 

The rating scale was a 15 cm straight line labelled at one end “not at all” 
and at the other, “extremely.” For each adjective § made his rating by 
placing a mark through the point in the line which corresponded to his im- 
Pression of the concept. Ss had essentially 150 response alternatives, since 
ratings were measured in centimeters to one decimal place. 

(2). Contact questionnaire. The Purpose of this section was to provide 
empirical support for our selection of these two subject samples as representing 
ethnically isolated groups. The $ was presented with 24 statements, each 
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indicating a specific type of contact with another person. He indicated the 
frequency with which he had this type of contact by crossing the line some- 
where between the extremes labelled "never" and "very frequently." 

Both sections of the questionnaire were prepared initially in French. Two 
bilinguals then composed an English version by means of a back-translation 
procedure. 


2. Results 


4. Trait questionnaire. 'The content of the two ethnic and two role stereo- 
types and their combinations was determined for the English Canadian and 
French Canadian samples by use of a procedure developed by Gardner, 
Wonnacott, and Taylor (5) that makes use of the ¢ distribution [(x — д) 
VN/S]. A separate £ test is performed on each adjective. The advantage of 
the ¢ as compared to recording mean judgments is that the ¢ takes into account 
both magnitude of response and consensus among Ss. In the present experi- 
ment, because a continuum rather than a category scale was used, we were 
able to transform the response measures using the arc sine \/x/15 formula 
before doing ż tests, thereby insuring independence of mean and variance. 

The 10 adjectives with the most significant ¢ values for each of the single 
concepts are listed in Table 1. 

Examination of the results of this polarity analysis (Table 1) indicates 
that the English and French Canadian students had similar impressions of 
the roles STUDENT and TEACHER (:'s were correlated .56 and .63 
respectively). On the other hand, the subjective impressions of these two 
groups of Ss with respect to French Canadians and English Canadians do 
not seem to coincide (the #’s correlated .35 and .36 respectively). 

The major analysis involved a multiple regression that produced stan- 
dardized beta weights to indicate the extent to which Ss used the role cue 
and the ethnic cue when making their ratings of the combination concepts. 
A separate regression analysis was performed on each adjective scale as it 
applied to each combination concept. The calculation yielded a beta weight 
which essentially indicated the relative weights given to the S’s rating of the 
role and the ethnic concept to produce a value which best fit the actual rating 
of that adjective for the combination concept. The mean multiple correlation 
was .48 for the French Canadian sample and .52 for the English Canadian. 
In 85% of the scales a significant (р < .05) amount of the variation could 
be attributed to the regression of the two role and ethnic variables on the 
combination stimulus variable. 

Summation of the scales that showed role-cue dominance and ethnic-cue 
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"TABLE 2 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION BETA WEIGHT ANALYSIS ON 30 ADJECTIVE SCALES* 


English French English French 
| Canadian Canadian Canadian Canadian 


Subjects Student Student Teacher ‘Teacher 


French Canadian 
No. of adjective scales 


with Role Cue dominant 2 21 10 23 
No. of adjective scales 
with Ethnic Cue dominant 26 8 17 2 


English Canadian 
No. of adjective scales 


with Role Cue dominant 13 4 18 13 
і No. of adjective scales 
with Ethnic Cue dominant 16 24 10 14 


а Where the number of scales does not add up to 30, the remaining scales are 
ones that displayed equal role and ethnic weights. 


dominance for each concept resulted in the following pattern (see Table 2). 
The French Canadian Ss had greater ethnic cue beta weights on a large 
proportion of the scales for the concepts ENGLISH CANADIAN STU- 
DENT and ENGLISH CANADIAN TEACHER. On the other hand, 
role beta weights were larger on the majority of scales for the concepts 
FRENCH CANADIAN STUDENT and FRENCH CANADIAN 
TEACHER. The pattern for English Canadians, though not so clear-cut, 
is similar. The concept FRENCH CANADIAN STUDENT provoked a 
large proportion of ethnic-dominant weights, and the concept ENGLISH 
CANADIAN TEACHER showed a majority of role-dominant weights. 
But in the cases of the concepts ENGLISH CANADIAN STUDENT 
and FRENCH CANADIAN TEACHER an equal number of scales show 
role dominance as ethnic dominance. 

b. Contact questionnaire. A four-way analysis of variance was performed 
on Ss’ ratings of contact. The interaction of interest in this study is that 
involving ethnic group of Ss and ethnic group of contact. This interaction 
was highly significant (F = 568.99; df = 1, 90; р < .01) and indicates 
| that our two subjects groups were indeed ethnically isolated from contact 

with the other ethnic group. 


| 3. Discussion 


_ The results of the 2 tests performed on the single labels seem to indicate 
that these people did have at their disposal a precise set of cognitions about 

di role and ethnic groups. 

4 
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It is interesting to note that these particular French Canadian and English | 
Canadian students had very similar impressions of the roles STUDENT 
and TEACHER as assessed by these adjectives. In contrast, French Cane 
dian and English Canadian students did not agree in the way еў rated tlt 
two ethnic group, ENGLISH CANADIAN and FRENGH CANA 
DIAN. 

When the Ss were provided with a complex stimulus made up of a tol 
cue and an ethnic cue, they were being given the choice as to which soure 
of information they wanted to utilize. When describing a role (student of 
teacher) that was occupied by someone from their own ethnic group, the 
French Canadian Ss used their stereotypes about that particular role. When 
the role was occupied by an English Canadian, these same Ss used their 
ethnic stereotypes when rating the concept. The English Canadian Ss all 
used ethnic stereotypes when rating the STUDENT role occupied by at) 
outgroup member (in this case a French! Canadian), but used role inform 
tion when perceiving an ingroup (English Canadian) TEACHER. For sk, 
out of the eight concept ratings, perceptions of the role-ethnic combination 
fall into a pattern of outgroup perceptions involving the use of ethnic stereo f 
types predominantly and ingroup perceptions relying on role stereotypes. 


С. Srupy 2 


The second investigation was designed to confirm and compare the dil 
ferential cue utilization pattern found in the first study with the patte 
used by people living and interacting in a cross-cultural setting. Althougl 
there have been few precise predictions concerning the effects of contact 0! 
ethnic perception (1, 13, 21), judging from the results of Study 1 where & 
used role information when perceiving ethnic groups with which they had | 
lot of contact (i.e., their ingroup), we find it possible that more experientt 


with the outgroup might result in a greater use of role rather than etî 
cues, 


П 

1. Method } 
Я experiment were 67 adults, all of whom ій 
tified themselves as English Canadians. Thirty-three of the Ss (22 mile, ! 
female) worked in the Programming department of a large Montreal бш 
while the remaining 34 Ss (24 male, 10 female) were employed in progra 
ming departments of similar firms located in "Toronto. The Toronto samp“ 


was selected because this city has a very small French Canadian populati! 
when compared to Montreal. 


а. Subjects. The Ss for this 
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b. Procedure. The Ss were administered questionnaires similar to the ones 
employed in Study 1. 

The Trait Questionnaire consisted of eight concepts with a list of 25 ad- 
jectives under each concept. The eight concepts used were the two ethnic 
labels ENGLISH CANADIAN and FRENCH CANADIAN, two infor- 
mal social roles MALE and FEMALE, and four combinations of these 
concepts. Order effects were again controlled for. 

The 25 adjectives used were taken from a study by Gardner, Wonnacott, 
and Taylor (5) that examined French Canadian stereotypes; from the 
Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (12) semantic differential factors; and from 
Friedman and Gladden’s (3) assessment of social roles, The rating scale was 

| а 15 cm straight line labelled at one end “not at all” and at the other "very 
definitely." 


2. Results 


The content of the four ethnic and role stereotypes and their combinations 

was'determined separately for the contact and no-contact samples. A combined 

| polarity analysis of the two groups suggested MALES were perceived as 

intelligent, strong, dominant, and competitive; and FEMALES as sociable, 
sensitive, talkative, and colorful. 

As in the previous study, responses to the concepts ENGLISH CANA- 
DIAN and FRENCH CANADIAN were highly polarized. The Ss char- 
acterized ENGLISH CANADIANS аз generally intelligent, logical, 
dothinant, and strong. On the other hand, FRENCH CANADIANS were 
tated as affectionate, talkative, artistic, and sensitive. 

As a first level analysis of the relative importance of ethnic and role cues, 
a set of correlations was computed between the ż values for the four combina- 
tion concepts. The purpose was to determine for each group which combina- 
tion concepts were rated similarly—those with role in common or those with 
ethnicity in common. This type of analysis was deemed most feasible in this 
study due to the complementary nature of the roles chosen. The correlations 
between concepts with a common role but different ethnicity show a division 
on the basis of contact versus no-contact. ENGLISH and FRENCH CA- 
NADIAN MALES were rated similarly (r = .43), as were both FEMALE 
concepts (r = .74), by the contact group but not by the no-contact group 
(r = —.02; r = .30). The contact group seems to be drawing more from 
role information and not from ethnic cues as compared with the no-contact 

тоир. 
x The multiple regression analysis is summarized in Table 3. Again a sig- 
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nificant ( < .05) amount of the variation for 65% of the scales could be 
attributed to the two role and ethnic variables. The results are very simi 

for both contact and no-contact samples; there were an equal number of role 
and ethnic-dominant scales for the ENGLISH CANADIAN MALE con 
cept and a greater proportion of role dominance in the beta weights for 
ENGLISH CANADIAN FEMALE. By contrast, a high proportion of 
ethnic-dominant weights were found in both the FRENCH CANADIAN 
MALE and FRENCH CANADIAN FEMALE ratings. 


TABLE 3 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION BETA WEIGHT ANALYSIS ON 25 ADJECTIVE SCALES* 


English French English French 
Canadian Canadian Canadian Canadi 
Male Male Female Female’ 


Contact 
No. of adjective scales 
with Role Cue dominant 12 4 15 9 
No. of adjective scales 
with Ethnic Cue dominant 13 20 8 16 
No-Contact 
No. of adjective scales 
with Role Cue dominant 12 4 16 3 
No. of adjective scales 
with Ethnic Cue dominant 1 21 8 16 


а Where the number of scales does not add up to 25, the remaining scales are ont 
that displayed equal role and ethnic weights. 


The results of the contact analysis indicate that the Montreal Ss did hay 
slightly more contact with French Canadians than did the Toronto $s (Ё 
13.78; df = 1, 64; р < .01), although a large portion of the Montrealet! 
contact with French Canadians seemed to be of an encounter nature (© ^ 
5.96) as compared with formal interaction (x = 3.53), informal interact 
(x = 4.31), and intimate interaction (x = 2.78). 


3. Discussion 


à The results will be discussed in two sections: the first concerning the 2 
lication of the pattern of role and ethnic cue utilization delineated in Stud) 


as was obtained in Study 1. When characterizin . JSE 
T g the stimulus ENGLI»? 
CANADIAN MALE, 8s utilized both cues equally; this is probably due & 
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the fact that the stereotypes for ENGLISH CANADIAN and for MALE 
are very similar—their ¢ values were found to correlate .62 for the no-contact 
sample and .77 for the contact one. The same was true for the concept EN- 
GLISH CANADIAN STUDENT in Study 1, where the English Cana- 
dian students used both cues equally. Except for the concept ENGLISH 
CANADIAN MALE, perceptions of the role-ethnic concepts fall into the 
familiar pattern of outgroup perceptions being mediated largely by ethnic 
stereotypes and ingroup perceptions being influenced more by role stereotypes. 
Evidence from both studies supports this pattern in 75% of the cases. None 
of the remaining cases actually runs contrary to it; three of the cases show 
equal cue dominance, probably because of the similarity in ratings of the two 
composing concepts. 

The correlational analyses suggest an important difference between the 
contact and no-contact groups’ perceptions. The contact sample's awareness 
of role similarity (despite ethnic difference) did not turn up in the multiple 
regression analysis. Even though both groups predominantly utilized the 
ethnic cue when considering French Canadians, the common-role correlations 
indicate that the contact group was using role information more than the 
no-contact group in these cases. 

These findings bear directly on an hypothesis put forth by Malpass and 
Kravitz (11) suggesting that differential experience with persons of another 
race leads to differential acquisition of cue utilization habits. These results 
coupled with our own suggest that both the amount and nature of contact 
between two ethnic groups would be important factors in determining ethnic 
or cue utilization. In the present study, the contact group did have slightly 
more experience with French Canadians, and this was enough to show up a 
difference in the correlational analysis but not in the beta weight analysis. 


D. IMPLICATIONS 


The results of the present investigation have important implications for 
ethnic group relations. Evidence from several sources suggests that inferences 
based on role stereotypes are more useful predictors of a person's behavior 
than inferences based on ethnic stereotypes. Although both involve a set of 
expectancies about members of a particular group, roles have more normative 
power than expectations about ethnic groups. Role stereotypes are essentially 
expectations shared not only by the community, but also by the occupant of 
the role who typically conforms to the role prescriptions. On the other hand, 
ethnic stereotypes are generalizations shared by one group with respect to 
members of another (2), but where a member of the ethnic group feels no 
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obligation to conform to these expectations. In addition, many recent studies 
on interpersonal behavior have pointed out that the majority of our inter- 
actions take place within the context of roles (e.g. 8). 

In the present experiment, ingroup perception was characterized by the 
use of role stereotypes. Our theory would indicate that this strategy should 
result in relatively accurate interaction. In light of the fact that we must 
regularly interact with members of our own ethnic group and have therefore 
adopted the strategy that leads to the most efficient interaction, the results | 
tie in logically with the theory. For outgroup perception, however, the results | 
show a greater reliance on ethnic stereotypes which could lead to less efficient 
interaction in cross-cultural settings. 

The negative aspect of these implications is offset, however, by the finding 
that contact with an ethnic group results in less reliance on ethnic cues and a 
corresponding increase in the use of role stereotypes. For the present study, | 
contact with French Canadians was rather minimal, however, and it will bê | 
essential to determine whether closer contact with another ethnic group! 
further enhances the use of role stereotypes in the process of person percep: | 
tion. | 

| 


E. SUMMARY 


The present study focuses on two important factors in person perception! 
viz., ethnic stereotypes and role stereotypes. These two processes were assessed 
individually and in combination to determine their relative importance in the 
perception of a person. In two separate investigations, English Canadian and | 
French Canadian Ss, varying in the amount of contact they had with the 
other ethnic group, were asked to rate on a number of adjective dimensions 
the two ethnic concepts English Canadian and French Canadian and the tw) 
role concepts, either Student and Teacher or Male and Female, as well as thé 
ethnic-role combination (e.g., English Canadian Male). Comparisons of the 
polarized perceptions of these concepts and a multiple regression analysis 
indicated that role stereotypes were utilized more for rating ingroup combina 
tions but ethnic stereotypes were used more for rating outgroup combinations 
Furthermore, contact with the outgroup appeared to increase the use of 108) 
stereotypes for outgroup perception. The results were discussed in terms | 


a theory of ethnic group interaction. ў 
| 
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ROLE PLAYING AND REPETITION EFFECTS 
ON OPINION STRENGTH*! 
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Ковевт FRANK WEIss 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies in the writer's laboratory (17, 18, 20, 22) and other 
laboratories (2, 21, 23) tend to indicate that opinion change is an increasing 
function of the number of repetitions of persuasive messages. This relation- 
ship has long existed as an assumption in mass communications analysis, but 
evidence from empirical study of the mass media (11, 14) and laboratory 
experimentation has been almost completely lacking until recently. The above 
mentioned experiments have examined the interaction of repetition with such 
persuasion variables as source credibility, order of presentation, argument 
strength, and delay of argument. The present experiment studies the inter- 
action between repetition and role playing. Role playing effects are one of the 
most extensively studied phenomena in opinion change research (eg. 3, 4, 
8, 9, 24) and it is generally well established that opinion change is greater 
when the Ss participate actively in the persuasion (role playing) than it is 
when they passively receive the persuasive communication.? 

Recent studies (е.р., 17, 18, 19, 20, 22) have tended to support the 
author's application of instrumental learning and classical conditioning 
models to attitude formation (16, 19). The present paper explores the pos- 
sibilities of a classical conditioning model (16) in which the opinion to be 
learned is the conclusion of a syllogism. The Ss are exposed to a persuasive 
communication which includes the premises of the syllogism, but not the 
conclusion (10), and $ is left to draw the implied conclusion for himself 
(5). Figure 1 shows corresponding paradigms for a classical conditioning 
trial and a persuasion trial. 

Research based on this classical conditioning model requires communica- 
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CONDITIONING PERSUASION 
ucs TERETE Opinion- eliciting Argument ——> Implied Opinion 
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z et ge^ 
cs? Cue Statement ^ ^ 
FIGURE 1 


CORRESPONDING PARADIGMS FOR CLASSICAL CONDITIONING AND ATTITUDE LEARNING 


tions that incorporate two elements: (a) the opinion-eliciting argument (syl- 
logism premises) ; and (b) the cue statement, two (neutral) words which 
immediately precede the opinion-eliciting argument and will later constitute 
part of the test used to measure attitude acquisition. The cue statement 
precedes the opinion-eliciting argument, so that an § listening to (or reading) 
‘the communication will first hear the cue statement, followed by the opinion- 
eliciting argument (syllogism premises), and then draw the conclusion implied 
by the argument. This sequence of events may be regarded as analogous to 
the sequence: CS, UCS, UR. The cue statement is the CS, and the opinion- 
eliciting argument is the UCS which elicits the implied opinion—the UR. 
Through repetition of the sequence the implied opinion (UR) becomes con- 
ditioned to the cue statement (CS) and thus becomes a conditioned opinion 
(CR) as shown in Figure 1. 

If we follow the logic of this paradigm further, the number of repetitions 
of this sequence is analogous to the number of conditioning trials, and opinion 
strength should therefore be an increasing function of the number of repeti- 
tions. The power of the opinion-eliciting argument to imply the opinion 
convincingly is analogous to the strength of the UCS. The activeness of role 
playing of the opinion-eliciting argument affects the power of the argument 
to imply the opinion convincingly, and, hence, also corresponds to UCS- 
strength (16). Research and theory in classical conditioning (e.g., 12, 13) 
indicate that CR strength is an increasing function of UCS-strength and that 
trials and UCS-strength combine multiplicatively (D X Н) to determine 
CR strength. Theoretically, then, opinion strength should be greater for 
active role playing than for passive listening, and role playing should combine 
multiplicatively with repetitions to determine opinion strength, 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects and Design 


The Ss were 296 undergraduates. The design was a 2 X 2 factorial with 
74 Ss in each of the four cells. There were two levels of repetition (one vs. 
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three presentations of the persuasive communication) and two levels of role 
playing (active role playing vs. passive listening). } 


2. Persuasion and Deception 


The experiment was represented to the Ss as a study of “speech patterns 
and decision making,” investigating the relationship between speech patterns, 
personality, and decision-making. Speech patterns were ostensibly assessed by 
instructing $ to read three short passages into the microphone of a clearly 
visible tape recorder “with as much feeling and conviction as possible.” 
Alternating with the readings, the Ss also listened to recordings of three 
other short passages read by “а speech major” and were instructed to "listen 
as carefully as you can and note his speaking characteristics and style of 
presentation” before resuming reading. Of the six passages read or listened 
to by each S, three were persuasive communications and three were buffers. 
The active role playing groups read the three persuasive communications 
aloud “with feeling and conviction” and listened to the recordings of the 
three buffer communications. The passive listening group listened to the 
recordings of the three persuasive communications and read the buffers aloud. 
Since each § read three passages and listened to three passages, any generalized 
anxiety or arousal effects of active role playing were equally distributed be- 
tween the two role playing conditions. The sequence of buffer and persuasive 
communications was arranged so that persuasive communications were always 
in the same position, equidistant in time from the opinion measurement, 
regardless of whether persuasive communications were actively role played or 
passively listened to. 

In the single presentation condition, all buffer and persuasive communica- 
tions were presented once; and in the repeated presentation condition, all - 
buffer and persuasive communications were presented three times, There 
were two reading-listening sessions. during the 30-50 minute experimental 
period, each followed immediately by attitude measurement. The first session 
covered two persuasive communications and two buffers, and the second one 
persuasive and one buffer. О. 

In order to study "conditioning" rather than "habit reversal" the persua- 
sive communications were directed at fictitious opinion topics, on which 96- 
98% of а sample of 100 similar undergraduates had no initial opinion (eg., 
Bayzin was considerate of his troops). The Bayzin communication concerned 
a (fictitious) 13th century ‘Turkish general, and the premises were: Great 
generals are considerate of their troops, and Bayzin was a great general. The 
cue statement was the two words immediately preceding the argument (e.g. 
Asia Minor). It can thus be seen that the present study is concerned with 
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opinion formation in initially neutral Ss rather than with the more commonly 
studied opinion reversal through counter-attitudinal advocacy. 


3. Opinion Measurement 


Latency and speed (1/latency) measures are widely used in conditioning 
research, and a latency measure of opinion strength is therefore used in this 
research (12, 19). The opinion measuring apparatus assessed each $'s latency 
of agreement with the opinion after § had been exposed to persuasive com- 
munication. The opinion was projected on a screen (preceded by 11-13 
buffers), and $ signified his agreement (if he agreed) by moving a lever 
toward the opinion. When an opinion was projected on the screen, an electric 
timer automaticaly began to measure latency of agreement (to 1 /100 sec- 
ond). When the lever was moved 1/4 inch, a photobeam silently stopped the 
timer (speed = 1/latency, in seconds). The timing equipment was not visible 
to the Ss, who did not know they were being timed. If an $ did not respond 
within 40 seconds, his speed of agreement with that opinion was considered 
to be zero. The Ss who did not agree did not move the lever. The mean of 
the three speed scores was computed for each $. 


C. RESULTS 


For the active role players, speed of agreement increased from .101 to .122 
as the number of repetitions of the persuasive communication increased, For 
the passive listeners, speed of agreement also increased with repetitions from 
.074 to .098. The repetition effect was highly significant (F = 8.74; df = 1, 
295; р < .005). The means indicate that opinion strength was greater for 
the active role playing groups than it was for the passive listeners at each 
level of repetition, and this role playing effect was also highly significant 
(E = 10.99; df = 1, 295; р < :002). The increase with repetition was 
almost identical for the active role players (.021) and the passive listeners 
(.024), indicating an additive, noninteractive relationship between role 
playing and repetition (interaction F Gol). 


D. Discussion 


The experiment was successful in replicating the repetition effect and the 
longer established nonimprovised role playing effect. While it is, of course, 
impossible to prove the null-hypothesis, the main effects of these two variables 
were so highly significant that the almost significantly nonsignificant inter- 
action effect, together with the clearly noninteractive pattern shown by the 
means, must be taken as positive evidence of an additive relationship between 
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role playing and repetition, It is worth noting that the role playing effect 
was obtained with an implicit conclusion drawing procedure and role playing 
which was not counter-attitudinal, both unusual procedures which might be 
expected to minimize a role playing effect. 

'The research was originally conceived in terms of the classical conditioning 
model in the earlier version of Weiss’ theory of attitude learning (16). The 
repetition portion of the experiment meets the conditions of the theory in 
both its earlier (16) and later (19) versions and the obtained result supports 
the theory. However, the experiment as conducted does not fully meet the 
conditions necessary to test the theory as it relates to role playing. In devising 
the experimental procedures for this research, the author found it impractical 
to separate the activeness of role playing of the argument (syllogism premises) 
from activeness of role playing of the remainder of the persuasive communica- 
tion. As previously noted, the communication includes not only the opinion- 
eliciting argument (UCS) and filler material, but also the cue statement 
(CS). Just as active role playing of the argument (UCS) affects UCS- 
intensity, active role playing of the cue statement (CS) affects CS-intensity. 
The experimental procedure thus confounds UCS-intensity with CS-intensity. 
On the surface, it would not be unreasonable to permit this confounding in 
an initial experiment on role playing and repetition, since CS-intensity does 
not interact with UCS-intensity (1, 15) and CS-intensity shares with UCS- 
intensity the properties of increasing CR strength and multiplying the effects 
of trials that are tested in this experiment (6, 7). The above reasoning, 
together with the ideas presented in the introduction, served as the theoretical 
basis of the experiment. 

When the research demonstrated the unexpected additivity of the variables, 
a search for an adequate explanation revealed the flaw in the design which 
prevents this experiment from testing the theory. The S encounters the cue 
statement at two points in the experiment, during persuasion and during 
opinion measurement, During persuasion the cue statement is actively role 
played (High CS-intensity) by half the Ss and passively listened to (Low 
CS-intensity) by half the Ss. During opinion measurement, the cue statement 
appears on the slides and is passively read silently by all Ss (Low CS- 
intensity), From the viewpoint of the theory, then, the passive listeners are 
both trained and tested at low CS-intensities while the active role players 
are trained and tested at different CS-intensities, The active role players 
would suffer a generalization decrement, and the magnitude of this decre- 
ment would increase with the magnitude of habit (Н) formed in condi- 
tioning (6, 7). Since the magnitude of the habit formed in conditioning 
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increases with the number of trials, the effect of this generalization decrement | 
would be to cause the performance of the active role players to converge 
toward that of the passive listeners as repetitions increase. This tendency runs - 
opposite to the divergence expected from the multiplication of CS-intensity _ 
and UCS-intensity with trials, and means that the role playing results cannot 
be interpreted by the theory. If the active role players actively role played _ 
the cue statements in the course of opinion measurement, and the passive 
listeners passively listened to the cue statements, the stimulus generalization 
artifact would be corrected, but it is difficult to see how the latencies obtained — 
under two such different measurement procedures could be meaningfully 
compared, The present, theoretically inadequate, procedure is closer to the 
current research practices of most investigators than a theoretically adequate Я 
procedure would Бе, and the results are therefore reported here for their | 
empirical rather than theoretical interest. | 


E. Summary 


` The effects of role playing and repetition of persuasive communication on 
opinion change were studied by means of a 2 X 2 factorial design (N = 
296). Active role playing was superior to passive listening (p < .005), an 
three presentations of the persuasive communications were superior to a single 
presentation (û < .002). Role playing and repetition did not interact 
(Е < 1). 2 
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ATTRIBUTED SOCIAL POWER—A. SCALE 
AND SOME: VALIDITY* 


Departments of Psychology, Oregon State University and Miami University 


Kwun S. LARSEN AND Henry L. Minton 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally, social power has been defined in terms of the ability to 
influence the behavior of others (2), usually based on certain attributes such 
as the ability to meet our rewards or punishment (1). Minton (6) made a 
conceptual differentiation between latent and manifest power, where the latter 
is exemplified by the exercise of social power and the former refers to an 
attitude of power: i.e., how powerful one feels. Another approach to under- 
standing social power is the perceptual approach. The essential assertion is 
that no power is power unless it is perceived to be power. For example, how 
can individuals exercise power at the manifest level unless they are perceived 
on some basis to have this power? Conversely, how can a person have an 
attitude of power without some environmental reinforcement for such an 
attitude? Influence and attitude must be understood through perceptual rec- 
ognition and reinforcement. It seems to follow that individuals with varying 
experiences with powerful figures, such as parents, may perceive of significant 
Others as possessing varying degrees of power, and that this perception is 
crucial for understanding the personality basis for conformity, obedience, and 
aggressive behavior. 


B. METHOD 


A means of assessing attributed social power (AP) has been developed. 
The scale consists of five power relationships (Policemen— Citizen, Professor 
— Student, General—Private, Foreman—Worker, and King—Subject) rated 
on 15 seven-step dichotomous power-laden adjectives: 1) constraining— 
loosening, 2) checking—facilitating, 3) restraining—noninterfering, 4) 
limiting—expanding, 5) powerful—weak, 6) compelling—nonintimidating, 
7) coercive—persuasive, 8) enforcing—nonimposing, 9) suppressing—freeing, 
10) controlling—nonregulating, 11) restricting—nonconfining, 12) repres- 


sing—liberating, 13) enslaving—freeing, 14) arbitrary—reasonable, and 15) 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 23, 1970. 
Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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compulsive—noncompulsive. The intercorrelations between the relationships 
range from .73 to .97 (N — 132), mean — .88. 


C. RESULTS 


'The first three studies employed undergraduate students from Brigham 
Young University. The fourth study used undergraduates enrolled at Oregon 
State University. 

In the first study we administered the AP scale along with Levinson's (4) 
Internationalism-Nationalism scale (IN) and Rokeach's (7) Dogmatism 
Scale (D) to 53 Ss. The results showed a Pearsonian correlation of .37 with 
IN (¢ < .05) and .34 with D (№2 < .05). 

"These results indicate that the tendency to attribute a relatively high degree 
of power to power relationships is related to high chauvinistic and dogmatic 
Scores, 

It has been suggested that an exaggerated perception of power may have 
behavioral consequences. In the second study, 12 Ss completed the AP scale 
and played a non-zero sum game using the payoff matrix and procedure 
employed by McClintock, Harrison, Strand, and Gallo (5). A questionnaire 
assessed the extent to which the individual perceived of his own game strategy 
as being competitive, In addition the total competitive mean score for the 
60 trials of the game was calculated for each $. The results show that AP 
correlated .69 with the total competitive mean score (p < .05), .74 with 
perceived competitive self-strategy (5 < .05). 

Low self-esteem might be related to the tendency of viewing power rela- 
tionships in terms of dominance and submission and hence to high AP. Since 
females through socialization take a submissive role, they may become unduly 
impressed by the power of others. It may therefore be expected that sex is 
related to AP. These variables were employed in a third study, and ап 
attempt was made to replicate the findings for dogmatism and AP. A ques 
tionnaire consisting of the AP scale, D scale, Janis and Field’s Self-Esteem 
scale (3), and a sex identifying questionnaire were administered to 106 Ss 
The intercorrelations of the variables under consideration show that AP is 
related to self-esteem (.46, p < .01), to D (.54, p < .01), and sex (male 
scored 1, female 2), (.25, û < .05). In a fourth study the willingness to ust 
physical violence in reaching goals and the hope that men of goodwill can sit 
down and solve campus problems was measured by single item questions 
AP did not relate to either variable for the total sample but correlated 
—.34 with "physical violence" for males and .44 with “hope” for females 
(N = 75, 57; p < 05). 
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D. Summary 
'This article reports reliability and validity data for a scale designed to 


measure attributed power (AP). The AP scale has been employed in four 
studies and correlated significantly with chauvinistic nationalism, dogmatism, 
competition in non-zero sum game behavior, low self-esteem, sex, and campus 
conflict resolution questions. The reported relationships form a consistent and 
predictable pattern. 


7. 
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EFFECTS OF REAL AND ANTICIPATED AUDIENCES ON 
VERBAL LEARNING AND REPRODUCTION* : 


Department of Psychology, University of Maryland 


W. J. Hiccs AND Karen B. ЈоѕеРН 


A. PROBLEM AND HYPOTHESES 


Zajonc (17), with his “шеге presence" hypothesis, has argued recently that 
the large body of early social facilitation research will fit within the frame- 
work of Spence's (15) arousal theory. Further, he has said, arousal theory 
could also account for the inconsistencies in "facilitation" research that orig- 
inally led to its abandonment; namely, that the presence of others sometimes 
facilitates performance and sometimes hinders it (e.g., 2). Zajonc's argument, 
in its simplest terms, states that the mere presence of another member of the 
same species leads to increased arousal in the first organism. In line with 
Spence's formulations then, performance in the presence of others should be 
facilitated if the responses to be emitted are dominant ones, while perfor- 
mance should be hindered by the presence of others if the responses are not 
dominant. In reviewing the previous literature Zajonc (17, 18) showed that, 
if one allowed for a liberal post-hoc characterization of the responses in- 
volved, results for a variety of tasks and a variety of species were consistent 
with arousal theory predictions. In a study characterized by careful manipula- 
tion of prior learning, Zajonc and Sales (20) produced convincing results 
in support of the theory with human Ss; Zajonc (19) has also conducted a 
series of ingenious studies with cockroaches that support the “теге presence" 
hypothesis. 

Cottrell (7) however, has argued that the applicability of drive level 
Predictions to social facilitation does not depend upon the “шеге presence" 
hypothesis, and that in fact the latter assumption is clearly inconsistent with 
portions of the early literature. Dashiell (9), for example, produced facilita- 
tion effects by merely stressing rivalry with coactors in other rooms. More 
recently, Cottrell (7) has shown that the physical presence of others unable 
to attend to an $'s performance does not lead to social facilitation. Thus, 
although Cottrell does not rule out the drive-arousing properties of physical 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 27, 1970. 
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presence in some situations, he does suggest that other aspects of the inter- 
active situation may also affect drive level. In particular, he suggests that the 
presence of others is energizing only when "their presence creates anticipa- 
tions of positive or negative effects" (7, p. 103). 

The recent experimental work by Zajonc and Cottrell is clearly consistent 
with drive-level predictions and, to the extent that the responses involved 
can be categorized, much of the early work also appears to fit. However, it 
should be recognized that the recent research, while demonstrating the drive- 
arousal properties of the presence of others that Zajonc and Cottrell postulate, 
does not provide a direct link between their formulations and the social 
facilitation literature, The tasks used in the recent experiments have been 
either pseudorecognition tasks (7, 20) or paired-associate learning tasks (8), 
neither of which bears much resemblance to the tasks used in social facilita- 
tion research. Direct evidence of the applicability of arousal theory can be 
obtained only by successful and novel predictions from the theory on tasks 
utilized in the original literature. This was the overall purpose of the re- 
search to be described here. 

A study in the early literature which is the basic reference point for the 
present experiment was reported by Hanawalt and Ruttiger (11). Their 
study explored the effect of two audience sizes (single person vs. members of 
а small class) on the reproduction of poorly learned material. With a repeated 
measures design, they demonstrated strong audience effects. The situation 
employed by Hanawalt and Ruttiger is especially relevant to the current 
Tesurgence of interest in social facilitation, since their two major dependent 
variables represented both a dominant and a nondominant category of re- 
sponse. Thus one would expect to observe both social facilitation and social 
interference on separate aspects of the same performance, 

‘The first of these two dependent variables was the number of words which 
were produced, In a situation in which one has explicitly been given an 
audience, one has presumably learned that he is to verbalize. Thus he would 
be expected to verbalize more in the presence of a larger audience because in 
that case drive level is presumably higher. Such a prediction is generally 
supported in tbe literature (1, 2, 9, 10) and was also confirmed by Hanawalt 
and Ruttiger, 

Hanawalt and Ruttiger were primarily interested, however, in the effects 
of an audience on recall of the verbal material, an Indian folktale taken from 
Bartlett (3). They therefore divided the passage into 48 “facts” and com- 
pared the reproductions under the two audience conditions on the number of 
these facts that were recalled. "The reproduction of facts from the passage 
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would appear to fit the definition of a nondominant response in the situation, 
for several reasons. The folktale chosen is one which has been noted for its 
strangeness in our culture (3). Ss heard the tale read only once by an experi- 
menter. Ss in the study recalled a mean of only 54 percent of the 48 facts. 
'Thus it would be predicted that the larger audience should interfere with 
the recall of facts. Hanawalt and Ruttiger (11) reported precisely the op- 
posite: Ss produced significantly more facts in the large-audience conditions. 

'The setting used by Hanawalt and Ruttiger also provided an opportunity 
to test the differences between predictions made by Zajonc and Cottrell, while 
extending drive-level formulations to a new aspect of this facilitation situa- 
tion. The study by Hanawalt and Ruttiger was somewhat unusual in pro- 
viding a controlled learning situation for the material to be reproduced. This 
learning situation was also amenable to manipulation. In particular, if one 
group of subjects were forewarned about the impending audience situation 
while another was not, then no effect would be predicted from the “mere 
presence” hypothesis of Zajonc, while interference with learning in the fore- 
warned group would be predicted from Cottrell’s assumptions. Thus two 
major manipulations were made in the current study: one of learning set 
or audience anticipation, and one of audience size. 


B.. METHOD 


In general outline, the design of the current study extended that of 
Hanawalt and Ruttiger (11). Ss were first to learn the verbal material and 
then reproduce it before each of two audiences differing in size, with order 
of presentation to the audiences being counterbalanced. In addition a ma- 
nipulation of learning set in the learning situation itself was introduced, one 
not used by Hanawalt and Ruttiger. The design was thus a 2 (audience con- 
dition) X 2 (learning condition) factorial analysis of variance, with the first 
effect being a within-subjects effect. 


1. Subjects and Audiences 


The primary subjects were 80 female college students at the University of 
Maryland. All were enrollees in the introductory class in psychology and 
participated as part of the requirements for that course. The audience in the 
single-person audience condition consisted of an experimenter, also female. 
The audiences in the large-audience conditions consisted of discussion sections 
of undergraduate psychology classes meeting in their regular classroom at the 
usual time. These discussion sections ranged in size from 18 to 29 students 
and were of mixed-sex composition. 
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2. Procedure 


Two rooms were used in the experiment: one small cubicle in which 85 
learned the folktale and reproduced it before the single E, and a classroom 
in an adjacent building in which Ss recalled the passage before the large 
audience. Upon arrival at the smaller room, an $ was told that she was 
participating in a study “concerned with the interpretation of the folklore of 
one culture by members of another culture." All $$ were told that in listening 
to the story they were to "try to understand exactly what happened"; in 
addition, one-half of the Ss were informed that they would be asked later to 
repeat the story before an unspecified audience. This last instruction con- 
stituted the "learning set" manipulation of the study. 

The $ was then asked to listen to a tape recording of the folktale while 
following along in a written transcript of the tale. The dual presentation 
was used to afford Ss some familiarity with the place-names in the story. The 
$ then took an 11-item multiple choice test on the contents of the story. Half 
of the $s in each learning condition were next escorted to the classroom, 
where they retold the story in front of the class, and then returned to the 
experimental cubicle, where they repeated the story to the experimenter. Ss’ 
reproductions were tape-recorded in all instances. The other 40 Ss first told 
the story to the single E and then before a classroom audience. In the class- 
room audience condition, the students were asked to complete a “nervousness 
checklist” while an $ was speaking in order to focus the audience’s attention 
on the $. 

Because the walk to the large audience classroom took between four and 
five minutes, a series of biographical questions were asked the subjects during 
the walk and also on the walk back to the experimental room, so that Ss 
would not have an opportunity to rehearse the story during transit. Similarly, 
biographical questioning periods were inserted before the reproduction to the 


single E, so that all intervals between learning and reproduction periods 
would be equivalent. 


3. Materials and Measures 


The prose passage used in the study was the Indian folktale, “The War of 
the Ghosts,” first used by Bartlett (3) in studying serial reproduction. It 
was the same passage used by Hanawalt and Ruttiger (11) in their study: 

The basic measures of recall were derived from the tape recordings of Ss 
reproductions. All recordings were transcribed from the tapes in typewritten 
form, with the transcripts identified only in code. The transcripts were thet 
analyzed for the two basic variables, (The first of these was the number of 
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words used in a reproduction and was obtained by a simple counting pro- 
cedure. Only complete, recognizable words were counted. The other category 
was "facts." The story was broken down into a set of 77 facts or sequential 
details from the story, 30 more than used by Hanawalt and Ruttiger. It is 
not clear from Hanawalt and Ruttiger’s report (11) whether they used 
longer categories of occurrences as “facts” or simply chose fewer categories; 
it was felt that in either case the present system would provide a more precise 
test of Ss’ accuracy. 

In order to have a direct measure of the effect of the learning-set manip- 
ulation on original learning, a parallel-form, 11-item multiple choice test 
was also administered to all Ss immediately after they had listened to the 
folktale and before they reproduced it. The two forms were taken from a 
longer test on the same material developed by Papageorgis and Tyler (13) 
and were constructed to be of equal difficulty. Each form was administered 
to one-half of the Ss in each condition. 

No assessment of scoring reliability on number of words was made, since 
this involved only a counting procedure. To assess reliability of coding for 
number of facts, 40 of the 160 transcripts, selected at random, were inde- 
pendently scored on this variable by two coders. The reliability coefficient 
obtained across judges was .96. 


C. RESULTS 


Separate analyses of variance were calculated for the two dependent vari- 
ables derived from the reproductions, number of words, and number of facts. 
The independent variables for analysis purposes were order of reproduction 
(large or small audience first), trials (first or second reproduction), and 
learning set (forewarned or not forewarned about the audience), with only 
"trials" being a within-subject effect. An overall effect of audience size on 
either of the dependent variables would thus appear in an analysis as an 
Order X Trials interaction, 

In the analysis for number of words emitted, there was a significant Order 
X Trials interaction (F = 23.43, p < .01), with no other effect being 
significant. Inspection of means for the appropriate conditions, presented in 
"Table 1, indicates that $s produced more words in the large-audience condi- 
tion, regardless of order of presentation. Comparisons between cell means 
Within the interaction were made by use of the Neuman-Keuls method (16), 
and the above difference as well as any other within-effect differences cited 
later were significant at the .05 level or better. Thus the findings with respect 
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TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER OF Words AND FACTS, BY CONDITION 
Dependent variable Single-E audience Large audience 
Number of Words 
Not forewarned 225.3 238.1 
Forewarned 243.2 264.6 
Combined 234.2 2514 
Number of Facts 
Not forewarned 30.9 30.1 
Forewarned 28.7 27.2 
Combined 29.8 28.6 


to number of words emitted replicated those of Hanawalt and Ruttiger (11), 
as well as supporting drive-level predictions. 

In the analysis of variance for number of facts reproduced, the Order X 
Trials interaction was again the only significant effect (F — 10.66, p < .01). 
In this case, however, inspection of the cell means indicates that the results 
were precisely opposite to those of Hanawalt and Ruttiger. As shown in 
"Table 1, Ss recalled significantly more facts in the single-E reproduction than 
in the large-audience reproduction, regardless of order of presentation. These 
results again support drive-level predictions. 

The second major area of hypothesis in the study concerned the effect of 
forewarning Ss about the audience on their original learning of the material. 
Although effects of this manipulation were indirectly testable through the 
analysis of variance for number of facts produced, the most direct and sensi 
tive measure of its effects was the 11-item multiple choice test administered 
immediately after the learning session. Since the audience presentation had 
not yet been made when this test was administered, differences between the 
two learning set groups could be tested with a simple ¢ test. The forewarned 
group answered a mean of 6.68 items correctly; those not forewarned had à 
mean of 7.50 items correct. This difference was significant (¢ = 2.08, df = 
78, $ < .05). Although the difference between number of facts recalled in 


the reproductions was in the same direction, as shown in Table 1, it did not 
reach significance. 


D. Discussion 


7 The research reported ‘here was undertaken in order to obtain evidente 
тоте directly relevant-to thé applicability ‘of drive-level predictions to social 
facilitation phenomena. The results were: in general supportive. Ss incre: 

their verbal outpüt but showed Poorer recall of the partially learned material 
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before the large audience. The warning of an impending audience ‘situation 
produced poorer original learning in the group to which it was given. 

The results on accuracy of recall, while supporting predictions from gen- 
eral behavior theory, were completely contradictory to those reported by 
Hanawalt and Ruttiger (11), It should be pointed out that the method of 
recording the Ss’ reproductions used by Hanawalt and Ruttiger was that of 
shorthand transcription rather than tape-recording procedures which would 
be used now. This recording procedure involved several potential difficulties. 
The first of these lay in the fact that the average stenographer records ac- 
curately at a maximum of 120 words per minute (5), while pilot testing for 
the current research indicated that Ss sometimes recited at a rate in excess of 
200 words per minute. Secondly, since some of the words in the story were 
Indian nouns (e.g., Egulac, Kalama), it is likely that transcription or even 
identification of these nouns and incorrect variants of them on a single hearing 
would be difficult. Third, it is interesting to speculate on’ what might be 
predicted concerning the effects of the large audience on a stenographer who 
was quite familiar with the original story. Errors made by the stenographer 
would presumably tend to make Ss appear more accurate in the large- 
audience condition. Fourth, the use of only 44 “facts” from the story would 
appear to have been an inappropriately gross analysis. The use of tape re- 
cordings, “blind” scoring of protocols, and a finer division of the facts in the 
story itself would appear to be minimum requirements for an adequate test 
of the hypothesis. Since these factors were the major ones that differed be- 
tween the two scoring procedures, it is most parsimonious to attribute the 
difference in results to them. 

The finding that anticipation of a future audience led to poorer learning 
is one that must be interpreted with caution. It was noted previously that 
the customary levels of significance were not reached in comparisons of num- 
bers of facts recalled in the reproductions, although the differences there 
were in the same direction as those for the significant effects obtained on the 
multiple choice test. This discrepancy was probably due in part to the 
greater sensitivity of the multiple choice or recognition test as a measure of 
recall (12, 14), but it does underline the fact that the effect, while real, was 
not particularly strong. The weakness of the effect may have been due, in 
Dart, to the weakness of the manipulation, since Ss were given no information 
about the nature or purpose of the audience prior to the learning session. 
However the obtained result is consistent with that reported by Burri (6), 
who found that anticipation of an audience hindered Ss in paired-associates 
learning, and it is also clearly supportive of Cottrell’s (7) contention that 
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“mere presence" is not a sufficient explanation for social facilitation. Thi 
interference effect from an impending audience makes it clear that more 
work needs to be done in specifying the arousal properties of the social situa 
tion, 

In examining the reproductions made by Ss, the Es were surprised at 


words long. The shortest reproduction contained 95 words, the longest 
words, with those two Ss using 109 and 460 words respectively in 

alternative reproductions. Since this stability in passage length also s 

to occur for most other Ss, a correlation was computed across conditions 
number of words used. The obtained correlation was .91 (N = 80), ind 
cating that the individual differences in verbal production were not onl 
large but surprisingly stable. In light of the relationships between activity 
rate and such other variables as leadership and likeability often reported in 
the small groups literature (4), the use of verbal productivity in minimall 
social situations, like those of the current study, to predict behavior in inter 
active group situations would appear to be a possibility that should be inve 
tigated. 4 


E. Summary 


In an extension of an early social facilitation study, 80 female collegi 
students reproduced a partially learned Indian folktale before both large am 
small audiences. Subjects showed greater verbal production but less accu 
before the large audiences. Subjects who were warned of the impend 
audiences showed poorer original learning than did subjects who were mo 
warned, The results clearly supported the applicability of arousal theory 
social facilitation situations, but indicated that the actual presence of 4 


audience is not a necessary condition for facilitation-like effects. 
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HUMOR AS AN INTERPERSONAL ASSET 
AND LIABILITY*? 


Yale University 


Davi» К. METTEE, EDWARD S. HRELEC, AND Paur C. WILKENS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Common observation indicates that humor pervades the affairs of men and 
seems to be an important element in interpersonal relations. For instance, 
public speaking is a specific area of interpersonal behavior in which humor 
appears to be generally accepted as a viable strategy for eliciting a favorable 
evaluation. Lectures, after dinner speeches, and other types of public presenta- 
tions are frequently prefaced with humorous anecdotes which are obviously 
intended to enhance the evaluative impression the speaker makes upon the 
audience. The question that emerges in the wake of this frequently encoun- 
tered social phenomenon is this: Does а joke-telling strategy actually enhance 
the personal impact a communicator has upon his audience, as public speakers 
apparently assume? (This question is ло? addressed to the obvious instances, 
Such as when an audience is the object of hostile humor, where humor would 
be expected to elicit unfavorable reactions from an audience. Rather, the 
question is directed exclusively at humor attempts intended to establish - 
rapport with an audience, where the audience being addressed is ло? the 
object of humor and hence will not be directly or indirectly attacked through 
the medium of humor.) 

In general, we approached this question with the basic premise that in 
American society adopting a joke-telling strategy will not ipso facto cause an 
individual to be evaluated more favorably, but that an audience's response to 
a humorous communicator will be highly dependent upon other characteristics 
of the speaker. The specific hypotheses were as follows. 

Hypothesis 1: A communicator reputed.to be cold, aloof, and seldom given 
to levity should be evaluated more positively by an audience when he attempts 
to be humorous than when he makes no such attempt because humor may 
function to soften and humanize a reputed “cold fish.” Conversely, a com- 
municator reputed to be “clownish” and given to inappropriate and “feeble” 
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jesting should be evaluated more positively when he does ло? attempt to be 
humorous than when he does because a humor attempt, even if objectively it 
is of high quality, may make his clownish reputation salient. We also expect 
that the clown will be evaluated less positively than the aloof communicator 
when both attempt to be humorous, while the opposite should be true when 
there is no humor attempt. 

Hypothesis 2: An identical humor passage may be appreciated more when 
attempted by the aloof communicator as compared to the clown, since the 
aloof source adds an element of surprise to the humor—and surprise is 
thought to be an important ingredient in successful humor (9)— while the 
clown's reputation may contaminate the perceived quality of his humor. 

"This effect may, however, be confined to a humor attempt that is successful 
(i.e., funny or enjoyable), since in the case of an attempt that is not at all 
funny or enjoyable there is nothing for the clown to contaminate, and the 
aloof person's reputation rather than adding surprise might simply confirm 
the inferior quality of the humor attempt. To check on this possibility the 
present study included an unsuccessful as well as a successful (in terms of 
funniness or enjoyableness) humor attempt. 

Hypothesis 3: The humor passages will cause the two communicators to 
be perceived as differentially competent but not as differentially likable. 
Hence, hypotheses 1 and 2 should apply only to a competence measure. 
Generally, studies using interpersonal evaluations have been concerned with 
how much a stimulus person was liked (2, 8), but in other studies such 
evaluations have been concerned with what can best be described as the 
degree to which the stimulus person was respected or how competent he was 
perceived as being. For instance, one of Schachter’s (11) rejection measures 
consisted of having subjects indicate what task oriented committee another 
person should be placed on, and French (6) used an evaluation measure that 
asked individuals how strongly they desired the stimulus person to be a mem- 
ber of their mission patrol unit. Moreover, some studies (3, 7) have empiri- 
cally suggested that interpersonal evaluations may consist of at least two 
distinct independent dimensions—liking and respect or competence. In order 
to test this notion we attempted to manipulate competency evaluations of the 
communicators without manipulating liking evaluations. In summary, the 
present study consisted of a 2 X 3 factorial with two communicator levels 
(Reputed Clown vs. Reputed Aloof) and three humor attempt levels (No 
Humor Attempt—NHA; Unsuccessful Humor Attempt—UHA; and Suc 
cessful Humor Attempt—SHA). 


| 
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B. METHOD 


1. General Procedure 


Two subjects (Ss) were run simultaneously, with each § (audience) 
reading one of two “faculty” application summary sheets which contained an 
interchangeable sentence used to manipulate communicator reputation. The 
sentence in one of the summary sheets described the applicant as a rather 
"aloof" humorless person, whereas in the other summary sheet the applicant 
was described as being somewhat “clownish” and given to being indiscreet in 
his use of humor. Each pair of Ss then saw simultaneously, but in separate 
rooms, one of three randomly selected tapes of a person giving a lecture. The 
tapes were identical except for one 45-second segment electronically spliced 
onto each of the three tapes. On one tape the communicator (lecturer) told 
a successful, humorous joke during the spliced on segment (SHA) ; in another 
tape he told the same joke with a modified punch line so that the joke was 
not at all humorous (UHA); on the remaining tape the lecturer did not 
attempt a joke but instead talked about the situation that formed the basis 
of the jokes on the other two tapes (NHA). After seeing the video tapes, 
the two Ss were given questionnaires asking for their evaluation of the 
lecturer. 


2. Subjects 


Seventy-two Yale undergraduate males were paid $1.50 each for participa- 
tion in “a study which is relevant to future student-faculty relations." The 
Ss were run in pairs, with each $ being taken into a separate room by one 
of two experimenters (Es) who gave the introduction and instructions as 
well as debriefing the Ss. Each $ of the pair was always exposed to a dif- 
ferent communicator (aloof vs. clown), while both Ss in a pair were always 
in the same randomly selected humor attempt condition (SHA, UHA, 
NHA). That is, all paired Ss simultaneously viewed the same humor tape on 
TV monitors in their separate rooms. 


3. Procedure 


The experiment was described as a study to test the feasibility of using 
undergraduate evaluations of faculty applicants as an additional selection 
criterion for a position on the Yale faculty. Ss were told that program had 
as its goal a system by which prospective faculty members could be screened 
for teaching ability and that the current experiment was a preliminary study 
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of one such system. 8s were then told that video tapes had been obtained of 
closed circuit television lectures made. by applicants for a position at Yale, 
that the lectures were taped without the applicant's knowing that his lecture 
would be judged (thereby assuring a “normal” lecture), and that after seeing 
the lecture they would be asked to fill out a questionnaire evaluating tlie 
lecturer. "The absence of a live audience or class being present during the 
lecture was explained by emphasizing that the lecture originated from a 
studio and was presented over closed circuit television to several classes 
simultaneously. It was then explained that in order to provide students with 
some background about the applicant, biographical notes about each lecturer 
had been compiled, as well as excerpts from recommendations sent in along 
with his application, and that the Ss would be given three or four minutes to 
look over this "applicant summary sheet" before seeing the video tape. The 
"applicant's" anonymity was maintained by blotting out his name where it | 
appeared in the summary sheet. The E then explained that S evaluations of 
each applicant would.be compared with (а) the actual decision on whether 
the applicant was accepted or rejected for a position on the faculty and (b) 
a similar evaluation made by the classes of those applicants who eventually 
became faculty members, and that this information would be used in deter- 
mining the efficacy of the current procedure for screening prospective faculty 


members. The E then handed the summary sheet to the subject and left the 
room. 


4. Communicator Reputation Manipulation 


The Applicant Summary Sheets consisted of three parts: name and address, 
academic summary, and extracted comments from his recommendations. There 
were three recommendations attributed to fictitious persons such as “E. 
Michael Kaye, Professor of English, Head of Graduate Teaching, Univer 
sity of Michigan.” The Applicant Summary Sheets were identical for both 
Reputation conditions except for an interchangeable sentence in the last part 
of the last recommendation. The first part of the final recommendation was 
as follows: 


Mr. (applicant’s name blanked out) is an excellent scholar and knows 
his field thoroughly. He is imaginative, Tesourceful, and an asset to any 
English department. His lecture material is always well-organized and 
instructive and he is able to make his lectures interesting. 


The last part of this recommendation contained the Communicator Вери?" 
tion manipulation. For the Aloof condition it was as follows: 


My only criticism is that sometimes he is too aloof and cold or austere} 
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this personal “detachment” is often the result of his humorless approach 
to most things in life. This unfortunate trait sometimes detracts from his 
effectiveness as a lecturer. 


In the Clown condition the following sentence was inserted in place of the 
Aloof description. 
My only criticism is that sometimes he tries too hard to be interesting 
and funny, with the result that his humor is often feeble and used in 
situations where humor is inappropriate and unnecessary. This unfor- 
tunate trait sometimes detracts from his effectiveness as a lecturer. 


The last sentence in both conditions was inserted to emphasize the competence 
flavor of the situation, thereby, hopefully inducing Ss to differentiate the 
communicators on only a competence dimension. 

After each $ had been given a few minutes to read the Applicant Summary 
Sheet, E returned, turned on the television monitor, and took back the 
summary sheet. The E then explained that for this particular applicant only a 
portion, the last five minutes, of the lecture was available because the lecture 
was on two tapes and the applicant’s university had neglected to send the 
tape containing the first part of the lecture. The Ё expressed confidence that 
a valuable judgment could, however, still be made because the portion of the 
lecture that could be shown was the summary. The Ё also mentioned that 
other students had said they thought the information contained in the five- 
minute segment was adequate. The E then left the room, and the lecture was 
shown to the 8S. 


5. Humor Attempt Manipulation 


'The lecture was delivered by a psychology graduate student who had no 
contact with undergraduates and so was unknown to them. The text of the 
lecture was taken from a book on Bernard Shaw and was basically a re- 
arrangement of the introduction to the book. The lecture was video taped 
and then duplicated twice. The SHA, ОНА, and NHA sequences were 
electronically spliced onto the lecture at the end of the identical sentence on 
each tape. In the SHA condition the insert went as follows: 


As a matter of fact, there is a story which I think is very humorous 
that shows he didn't always get the last word, or laugh, so to speak. 
Shaw sent Winston Churchill two tickets to his latest play with ап ac- 
companying note that read: "Dear Sir Winston. Here are two tickets to 
the opening night of my latest play, for you and a friend, if you have 
one" Churchill sent back the tickets with the following reply: "Dear 
Mr. Shaw. Unfortunately T am unable to attend the opening night; how- 
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ever, I would appreciate two tickets to the second night performance, 
if there is опе!” 


'The UHA was identical except for the last line which read as follows: 
*Dear Mr. Shaw. I cannot come on the first night but would be able to 
come for the second, provided that you send me tickets and the show's opening 
night is not its last.” Pretesting on independent groups of Ss (л = 5 in each 
group) indicated that the SHA was indeed perceived as funnier and more 
enjoyable than the UHA (median enjoyment = 7.00 in SHA, 5.00 in UHA 
condition). 

In the NHA condition the following paragraph was inserted in place of 
the joke attempt: 

There are many very humorous stories about Shaw’s barbed wit. How- 
ever, his nonhumorous and repeated confrontations with Winston Chur- 
chill are perhaps the best examples of his pointed but painless critical 
skills. Differing political orientations led to repeated clashes between the 
two great men. But because both were stubborn as bulldogs, neither 
really ever got in the last word, which was unusual. Normally Shaw 


would always get the last word, mainly because, as just mentioned, his 
criticisms left his opponents verbally disabled. 


"The entire tape sequence was approximately 3 minutes and 45 seconds long, 
and the electronic dubbing occurred at 2 minutes and again at 2 minutes, 4 
seconds, "The actual humor attempt commenced approximately 12 seconds 
after the beginning of the splice and ended 12 seconds before the end of the 
splice. Thus the blip which showed on the TV monitor at both the beginning 
and end of the splice was in each case temporally separated from the humor 
attempt by 12 seconds. The tape, of course, ran for 2 minutes before the 
initial blip and 1 minute after the second blip. All of these temporal precau 
tions were instituted to minimize suspicion and to prevent the “humor” 
insert from being conspicuous. 


6. Dependent Measures 


After the tape was completed, E returned, turned off the TV monitot, 
and gave the $ the questionnaire. He told $ to take his time in answering the 
questionnaire, to answer the questions anywhere along the continuum (not 
necessarily on a number), and to answer every question, The E left until $ 
signaled that he had completed the questionnaire. 

Two questions embedded in the questionnaire constituted the main й 
pendent measures. The liking measure question asked, “How much did yo 
like the lecturer personally?” Ss answered on an 11-point continuum ranging 
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from No. 11, “I liked him very much,” to No. 1, “Extreme dislike." The 
other main dependent measure was “To what extent would you recommend 
the applicant for a position at Yale? (Or, in other words, how competent a 
faculty member do you believe the applicant would be here at Yale?)” This 
answer was also on an ll-point continuum from No. 1, "Very definitely 
would not recommend the applicant,” to No. 11, “Would very highly recom- 
mend the applicant." This was the competence measure. 

Two other questions were important. The first asked if the lecturer had 
used "anecdote or humor to make his lecture more interesting," and if so, 
"How much did you enjoy his humor?" A measure of enjoyment as opposed 
to a funniness measure was considered a more valid indicator of how the 
humor had affected the $ personally (8). The second question asked if the 
lecturer did "anything in particular that really ‘stood out’ in your mind." 
These questions (as well as several filler questions) were all answered on an 
11-point continuum. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Effectiveness of the Reputation and Humor Manipulations 


To provide a rough check on § reaction to the communicator as a function 
of reputation alone and humor attempt alone, five independent groups of 
five subjects each were run, one in each Reputation and one in each Humor 
Attempt condition. In addition, Ss in the SHA and UHA conditions indi- 
cated how much they enjoyed the humor. The Aloof Communicator Reputa- 
tion group showed a median liking for this hypothetical person of 5.00 and 
a median competence rating of 7.00. The corresponding ratings made by the 
Clown Reputation group were 7.00 and 8.00. This indicates that the reputa- 
tion manipulation worked, with the clown being preferred to the aloof 
person. 

The other three groups were exposed to one of three taped lectures without 
knowing the communicator's reputation. The NHA group showed a median 
liking rating for the communicator of 6.00 and a median competence rating 
of 4.00. 'They also indicated there had been no humor attempt during the 
short lecture, "The median liking and competence ratings were 7.00 and 5.00 
respectively in the UHA condition, while in the SHA condition the median 
liking and competence ratings were both 7.00. In addition, the median humor 
enjoyment rating was 7.00 in the SHA and 5.00 in the UHA condition. 
This suggests that the humor attempt conditions produced differential per- 
ceptions of the communicators and that the SHA humor passage was appre- 
ciated more than the UHA passage. 
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TABLE 1 
THE COMPETENCE AND LIKING RATING MEANS 


Communicator Reputation 


Clown Aloof 
Humor Attempt Competence Liking Competence Liking 
No attempt 5.71 5.92 4.83 5.08 
Unsuccessful 6.00 5.92 5.33 5.58 
Successful 5.54 6.17 7.00 6.38 


2. Interpersonal Evaluations of the Communicator 


"The competence and liking ratings of the communicator were analyzed in 
a repeated measure three-way analysis of variance. This analysis revealed (see 
Tables 1 and 2 for means and summary table) a significant Humor Attempt 
main effect, with Ss’ ratings becoming more positive as the humor content of 
the lecture increased (F, linear trend = 6.73; df = 1, 66; p < .025). The 
meaning of this main effect was modified by the presence of a significant 
Reputation X Humor Attempt interaction, which indicated that the increase 
in rating positivity across Humor Attempt conditions was much more pro- 
nounced in the Aloof than in the Clown Reputation condition (Ё, linear 
interaction = 6.14; df = 1, 66; р < .025). However, this two-way linear 
interaction was also qualified because a significant three-way linear inter- 
action (F, linear interaction = 4.31; df = 1, 67; р < .05) indicated that, 
as predicted, the pronounced increase in positivity within the Aloof condition 
was confined to the competence measure. That is, liking ratings of the two 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE COMPETENCE AND LIKING RATINGS 
Source $$ df MS F 

"Total 303.11 143 
Between $s 22148 71 
Reputation (А) 76 1 1 
Humor Attempt (B) 19.01 2 9.50 3.42" 
AXB 1841 2 9.20 3.31" 
Error (b) 183.30 66 2.78 Я 
Within Ss 81.63 72 — T 
Measures (C) .62 1 — g: 
АХС 51 1 — ү 
BXC 34 2 — m 
AXBXC 494 2 247 230; 

Linear component 4.83 1 4.83 431 
Error (w) 75.22 67 1.12 


+ p <.05. 
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FIGURE 1 
MEAN COMPETENCE AND LIKING RATINGS OF THE ALOOF AND CLOWN COMMUNICATORS 


communicators exhibited almost parallel changes across Humor Attempt 
conditions, while their perceived competence ratings sharply diverged. Clown 
perceived competence decreased slightly with increased humor, while Aloof 
communicator competence increased, especially from the UHA to the SHA 
condition (2 = 2.47; df = 66; p < .05).2 Figure 1 clearly reveals that the 
source of the three-way interaction was the divergence of liking and com- 
Petence ratings in the SHA condition (for both Communicator Reputation 
groups the two ratings were nearly equal in the NHA and UHA situations). 
A t test was computed to compare the difference between the competence 
and liking ratings of the Aloof communicator with the difference between 
the competence and liking ratings of the Clown communicator (in the SHA 
condition). This comparison was significant (1 = 2.88; df = 67; $ < 01) 
and represents the clearest confirmation of the hypothesis? that exposure to 
objectively successful humor would elicit. differential competence ratings 
without differentially affecting Ss’ liking ratings. The SHA Aloof commu- 
nicator’s perceived competence was enhanced by successful humor, while the 


2 This 7 test was computed with use of the error term from an analysis of variance 
Performed only on the competence ratings. 
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SHA Clown's perceived competence was diminished relative to their respec- 
tive and almost identical liking ratings. As a result of the divergence of the 
two SHA competence means in opposite directions from almost identical 
levels of likableness, the SHA Aloof communicator was perceived as more 
competent than the SHA Clown (t = 2.16; df = 66; p < .05)? 


3. Reactions to Communicator Humor 


Analyses revealed that a communicator's reputation affected Ss’ perception 
of humor. A ż test showed that when the successful humor attempt was made 
by the Aloof communicator (X — 6.71), it was perceived as significantly 
more enjoyable than when the same humor passage was rendered by the 
Clown (2 = 2.06; df = 44; р < .05). Further, as was expected, ће ОНА 
was rated as less enjoyable than SHA regardless of which communicator 
told the joke (Е = 5.10; df = 1, 44; р < .05). However, mean enjoyment 
(4.96) of the Clown's SHA was only slightly greater than mean enjoyment 
of either UHA, with all three of these attempts being appreciated signifi- 
cantly less than the Aloof SHA (#s ranged from 2.06 to 2.90). These 
findings in conjunction with the control group's median enjoyment rating of 
the SHA (7.00) suggest that the Clown's reputation for inappropriateness 
suppressed the audience's enjoyment of the humor (i.e. the SHA was not 
that successful when rendered by the Clown). That humor enjoyment 
was related to perceived competence ratings is shown by the overall cor 
relation of +.45 between $ enjoyment of humor and the communicators 
perceived competence (z = 3.23; N = 48; p < .01). 


D. Discussion 


The general pattern of these results, especially those in the SHA condi- 
tion, strongly suggests that the employment of humor, even objectively suc- 
cessful humor, is not a magic panacea for positively enhancing the impression 
a communicator makes upon an audience. (Perhaps the term “audience” is ® 
misnomer, since the present study controlled for contagion or crowd effects, 
and there is no way of knowing, from our data, whether a humorous “clown! 
would be more or less rebuked by a “crowd” than by a collection of in i 
viduals [such as a radio audience] who are exposed to a communicator in 
isolation from each other.) In fact, the median competence ratings made by 
the Clown Reputation (8.00) and Aloof Reputation only (7.00) contr 
indicate that successful humor had a stronger negative than positive influence 
on the impressions made by the communicators. The SHA Clown's perceive 
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competence was 5.54 compared to the control median of 8.00, while the 
SHA Aloof communicator's perceived competence (7.00) matched its control 
median. However, the SHA, relative to the UHA and NHA conditions, 
had a significant positive effect on audience reaction (competence) to the 
Aloof communicator (t, SHA vs. UHA = 247; t, SHA vs. МНА = 3.24) 
but only a slight negative effect on reactions to the Clown. When combined, 
these results suggest chat depending on other situational factors, such as the 
communicator's reputation, observers can be either positively or negatively 
influenced by the same humor passage. In addition, the successful passage had 
a significant between-communicator's effect in that the Aloof communicator 
was perceived as more competent than the Clown in the SHA condition, 
This differential influence of the same successful passage was apparently 
mediated, at least in part, by subjective reactions to the humor, since the 
successful humor passage was appreciated more in the Aloof than in the 
Clown Reputation condition. 

An obviously related area of research is that of communicator charac- 
teristics and attitude change (4). Although humor could affect attitude 
change by altering the actual persuasive content of a communication, humor 
might also affect attitude change via increasing the personal impact or per- 
suasiveness of the communicator. That is, one might expect that a com- 
municator who successfully enhanced his perceived competence would be able 
to elicit greater attitude change than he would if his perceived competence 
was left unaltered (cf. 10). Research by Aronson and Golden (1) and Sigall 
and Helmreich (12) lends credence to this notion. The former investigators 
found, not surprisingly, that irrelevant (to the communication) character- 
istics of the communicator significantly affected the degree of attitude change 
elicited by the persuasive communication. In the Sigall and Helmreich (12) 
study an irrelevant (to the issue) expert was more persuasive than a non- 
expert, perhaps because he was perceived as more competent in general than 
the nonexpert. 

The differential results obtained with the competence and liking measures 
in the SHA condition supported the notion that human beings recognize and 
discriminate between two general qualities or characteristics of their fellows: 
namely, their degree of competence (cf. 13) or what they can do, and their 
Personal warmth and likability (cf. 5) or what they are as people. It seems 
that individuals can respond to a stimulus person in terms of competence 
independently of their response to him in terms of liking. Consistent with this 
finding is an analysis of the antecedents of self-esteem by Coopersmith (5) 
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which suggests that interaction with the environment during the process of 
development tends to inculcate within the individual criteria of self-evaluation 
that correspond to the liking and competence dimensions. These findings 
regarding self-evaluation are, of course, only suggestive in regard to the 
bases of interpersonal evaluations, since even if we judge ourselves along 
these dimensions, it is a question whether we judge others in the same manner. 

Experimenter demand problems: The present experiment is replete with 
experimenter demand possibilities so that Ss, rather than perceiving com- 
municator competence and communicator humor differentially as a function 
of communicator reputation, may have simply used the Reputation-Humor 
Attempt sequence as a cue to the response Ё regarded as appropriate. Pre- 
cautions were taken to minimize and measure demand-mediated responding, 
(а) A Reputation manipulation was used which involved interchanging only 
two sentences embedded in an otherwise identical 300-word description of 
the communicator. (5) Ss were asked to indicate if anything about the com- 
munication “stood out” in their minds and, if so, to indicate their reaction to 
the conspicuous event. If Ss regarded the link between communicator Repu- 
tation and Humor Attempt as highly salient, one would expect Ss’ “stood 
out” responses to reflect this salience. However, only a few Ss among those 
exposed to a humor passage mentioned the passage in response to the “stood 
out” question. 

Finally, the competence and humor enjoyment responses in the UHA 
condition argue against any straightforward experimenter-demands explana 
tion. Reasoning in experimenter demand terms, the $, depending upon the 
communicator’s reputation, should have thought “the Clown uses humor at 
inappropriate times, he made a rather feeble attempt to be humorous, and 
since this (so I was told) detracts from his competence, they must want me 
to think he’s incompetent.” Conversely, "the Aloof communicator is detached 
and seldom uses humor, which supposedly detracts from his competence, 99 
they must want me to think he is quite competent." The data indicate, how 
ever, that Ss in the UHA condition were not responding in these experi- 
menter demand terms. The Aloof communicator was perceived as somewhiát 
less competent than the Clown, his humor was appreciated less, and for both 
кты perceived competence and liking were practically equivalent 

2n petence Tatings were not affected independently of liking in p 
ОНА condition ). Although experimenter demands cannot account for thes 
coris. s е “| Aloof communicator’s unsuccessful humor might 

: joyable than the Clown’s does account for the humor 
rating results. Moreover, since humor ratings correlated +.45 with perceiv@ 
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competence, Ss’ perception of the unsuccessful humor may to some degree 
account for their perception of communicator competence. Finally, the UHA 
competence ratings indicate that the SHA results were not simply a function 
of a humor attempt being a signal to the subject that he "should" respond in 
a given manner. i 


E. Summary 


It was reasoned that manifesting a "sense of humor" could elicit negative 
as well as positive responses from an audience, according to the reputation 
of the communicator. The results showed that when a communicator was 
reputed to be detached and aloof, reactions toward him tended to increase in 
positive magnitude with increases in manifest humor. When he was reputed 
to be “clownish,” audience reactions toward the communicator were essen- 
tially the same regardless of the degree of humor manifested (F, linear inter- 
action — 6.14; df = 1, 66; р < .025). Moreover, this effect was confined 
to a competence rating; liking for both communicators tended to increase 
slightly with increases in humor (F, linear interaction = 4.31; df = 1, 67; 
Ф < 05). The results were discussed in terms of their application to the 
attitude change-communicator credibility literature. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


There is growing realization that human Ss are not empty organisms who 
provide data by mechanistically responding to presented stimuli. The writings 
of Kessel and Barber (4), Orne (8), Riecken (10), Rosenthal and Rosnow 
(13), and most recently Schultz (16) testify that the historical conception 
of the passive $ is no longer tenable. Orne, for example, has concluded from 
pilot evidence that $s, by and large, possess hyperbolic respect for the experi- 
mental process. Both Orne and Riecken have pointed out that Ss participating 
in an experiment are motivated, in part, by a desire to be a “good” 8. Specifi- 
cally, in their attempts “to put their best foot forward," Ss try to assess the 
demand characteristics, or cues, relating to the purpose of the experiment so 
that their behavior can be made more compatible with Es' expectations, at 
least as Ss perceive them. Further, Rosenthal and Rosnow (13) have mar- 
shalled some research evidence that tends to suggest that with respect to 
several cognitive, affective, and social variables, differences exist between 
volunteer and nonvolunteer Ss. In short, despite a noticeable absence of re- 
search on the effects of S characteristics on experimental performance (cf. 
16, pp. 221-222), sufficient findings exist to suggest that the S is an active 
Participant in the experiment. And since it must be assumed that $ involve- 
ment possesses implications for both experimental process and outcome, Ss 
constitute an important area of study in the social psychology of the experi- 
ment, 

Greater attention, both theoretical and empirical, has been directed toward 
the role of the E in behavioral research (1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 15), especially by 
Rosenthal (11, 12) and his associates. Rosenthal's research into the question 


of E bias has produced considerable evidence that demonstrates that Es, 
— 
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at least inexperienced Es, are capable of subtly communicating their ou 
expectations to Ss, thus biasing results in the direction of E’s expectati 

‘The research to be described attempted to build upon existing research 
theory as concerns Ss and Es through the study of commonly employe 4 
cruitment practices. Specifically, the purpose of the experiment was to ( 
mine the effects of three methods of § and E recruitment—(a) soli 
volunteers, (b) extending nonexcessive financial reward, and (с) req 
participation—on experimental process and outcome. 

It was hypothesized that volunteer Ss, as contrasted to paid and requi 
Ss, would demonstrate (a) a higher regard for the conduct of research, ( 
a greater desire to "cooperate" with Es, (c) a greater ability to inte 
demand characteristics correctly and, most important, (4) greater 
tioning performance on the experimental task. The exploratory resea 
Rosenthal and Rosnow (13) and Rosnow and Rosenthal (14), which 
gests that volunteer Ss tend to have a greater need for social approva 
that this need for approval promotes a greater desire to verify р! 
expectations of Es, lends some degree of empirical support to the hypo 
It was also hypothesized that the manner in which Es were recruited 
affect experimental results through the mediation of differential ' 
cues." Specifically, it was thought that volunteer Es would obtain g 
conditioning performance from their Ss than either paid or require 


research, should also be most desirous of contributing to the confirma 
the principal investigators! hypothesis; therefore, they would be more 
than nonvolunteer Es to communicate biasing cues to Ss, thus maxi 
the experimental performance (conditioning) of their Ss. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss consisted of 70 females and 38 males, sophomores and juniors, 
in either child or adolescent psychology at the College of Education, U 
sity of Tennessee. Thirty-six Ss volunteered, 36 agreed to participate KI 
that they would be paid for their services, and the remaining 36 w 
quired” to participate. 


2. Subject Recruitment Procedures 


Volunteer Ss were solicited from five randomly identified course s 
Essentially, the principal investigator was introduced to each section 
spective instructors, and a 150 word mimeographed handout was distr 
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to students. "The handout stated that "volunteers who are interested in the 
research process and would be willing to serve as a subject in an experiment" 
were being sought. No information pertaining to the nature of the experi- 
ment was provided, and it was noted on the handout that "extra class credit, 
etc." could not be extended for their participation. After sufficient time had 
elapsed for students to read the handout, the investigator paraphrased the 
handout, pointing out that he was not at liberty to discuss the experiment, 
and requested interested students to complete an enclosed questionnaire and 
class schedule. Of approximately 90 students contacted in the five sections, 
45 Ss volunteered for the experiment and 36 of these volunteers, randomly 
selected, were actually used. 

Paid Ss were obtained from three randomly identified sections with a total 
enrollment of approximately 80 students. Procedures identical to those used 
for volunteer Ss were employed except that the distributed handout stated 
that Ss were being solicited “who would like to earn two dollars—on the 
spot—for participating in an experiment.” Forty-one students agreed to 
participate and, from this group, 36 were randomly selected. 

Students who were "required" to participate were drawn from two addi- 
tional randomly identified sections. The handout presented to these groups 
stated that a student taking course work in the College of Education was 
expected to participate in faculty research efforts. Further, “it is felt that 
such participation in research contributes to your training as a professional 
person and also fulfills your responsibility to advance knowledge within the 
discipline.” Thirty-six of 48 students contacted were randomly selected to 
serve in the study. y 

The 108 selected Ss were notified of their appointment to participate, 
three or four days in advance by letter. In addition, on the day prior to the 
appointment, Ss received a telephone call, placed by a department secretary, 
reminding them of their scheduled commitment. Further reinforcement of 
recruitment status, however, was not attempted. 


3. Experimenters 


Nine male graduate students in the College of Education, ranging in age 
from 21 to 35 years, served as Es. "Three of the nine Es were volunteers 
obtained by the junior investigator, who appeared before a graduate class of 
approximately 45 students and requested the assistance of three males to act 
as an E. No information relating to the experiment was divulged during this 
initial contact. 


Three Es were paid. The senior investigator appeared before а different 
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graduate class and offered $20, “for about five hours work as an E," to the 
first males who agreed to the arrangement. 

The remaining three Es were, in effect, conscripted. Three randomly 
identified students currently enrolled in a course offered by the senior inves- 
tigator were simply informed that they were expected to assist the investigator 
in a research effort. 

Es were not informed as to the true nature of the investigation, and 
attempts were made during the course of the study to maintain E naiveté. 
Es were fictitiously told that the purpose of the study was to attempt a 
rigorous replication of Taffel’s (17) verbal conditioning study. 


4. Experimental Design 


A mixed model design was used in which the three methods of S recruit- 
ment, Ё recruitment, and individual Es constituted independent variables. 
The two former variables were crossed, while the latter variable, which was 
treated as a random variable in the analysis, consisted of three Es nested 
within each E-recruitment method. The 36 Ss comprising each S-recruitment- 
method group were assigned at random to the nine Es, resulting in each E's 
running four volunteers, four paid Ss, and four required Ss, The experiment 
was conducted within a two week period, and an attempt was made to 
schedule $ interviews randomly, but several modifications in random sched- 
uling were necessitated due to scheduling conflicts and failures on the part 
of Ss to respond to the first request. 


5. Experimental Procedures 


‘The experiment was conducted in a three room suite consisting of a recep- 
tion room and two small counseling chambers. Reporting Ss were met by one 
of the investigators and administered a pre-experimental semantic differential 
(SD) in one of the chambers for the purpose of measuring Ss’ attitudes 
toward research and participating in research. The SD consisted of two 
concept-items, Behavioral Research and Participating in an Experiment, each 
on a separate page and introduced by appropriate directions (cf. 9). 8s 1€ 
sponded to each concept-item on seven-point bipolar evaluative scales, ©! 
which there were five. The use of evaluative scales, which were randomly 
Structured, permitted an assessment of how "positively" or “negatively” 
each 8, just prior to the experiment, perceived the general notion of be- 
havioral research and participation in it. 

К Upon completion of the SD, Ss were escorted to the second chamber and 
introduced to E. Ss were then engaged in a Taffel-type verbal conditioning 
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task (17) for the purpose of obtaining both typical experimental outcome 
data and information relating to Ss’ awareness of demand characteristics, Ss’ 
motives during the course of the experiment, etc. Materials consisted of 80 
5" У 8" stimulus cards, each containing a different simple past tense verb 
in the center of the card. Below each verb was a list of pronouns—I, We, 
You, He, She, and They—in random sequence. E placed the shuffled deck 
of stimulus cards before Ss and read a standardized set of directions. Essen- 
tially, Ss were told to make up a sentence for each card, beginning each 
sentence with one of the listed pronouns and incorporating the presented 
verb somewhere in the sentence. Aside from tallying Ss’ responses, Es were 
instructed to emit no overt responses to the first 20 trials (cards). Beginning 
with trial 21, however, Es attempted to reinforce self-reference operants 
(ie, І or We) by emitting a neutrally toned “mm-hmm” immediately after 
each sentence which Ss began with the operant. 

Immediately upon completion of the conditioning task, $s were taken to 
the other chamber and administered a brief postexperimental instrument by 
one of the investigators. The first part of the instrument consisted of a self- 
report test, developed by Matarazzo et al., (6), commonly used to assess the 
degree of Ss’ awareness of experimental conditions in verbal conditioning 
research. Two questions, typed on a single sheet of paper, to which Ss 
responded in writing, comprised the test. The questions were (a) What do 
you think was the purpose of this experiment? and (b) What evidence do 
you have for this? The second part of the instrument consisted of a multiple 
choice question that essentially requested Ss to indicate which of the following 
statements best described their intention during the course of the experiment; 
(a) “I really didn’t care about my performance during the experiment; I 
just wanted to get it over with.” (5) “I didn't want to say anything that 
might make me appear to be a ‘poor’ subject.” (c) “I wanted to assist the 
experimenter by providing him with responses that I thought he was looking 
for.” (d) “I wanted to ‘foul-up’ the experiment by providing responses that 
I thought the experimenter was not expecting.” 


6. Dependent Variables 


Predictions concerning differential pre-experimental attitudes tow: i 
Search and awareness of experimental conditions as a function of 8 recruit- 
ment were assessed against performance on the SD and Matarazzo's awareness 
test respectively. Ss’ scores on each SD concept-item were obtained by rearrang- 
ing and summing over the five seven-point scales. Therefore, to the extent that 
an §’s score approached 35, the upper limit, S-was indicating a most fayorable 


ards re- 
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attitude relative to the concept. A four-point scale developed by Matarazzo 
et al. (6, pp. 199-200) was used to evaluate awareness tests, Four graduate 
students independently rated the awareness level of each S, without knowl- 
edge of S’s conditioning performance. The percentage of rater agreement 
among the six interrater combinations ranged from 81% to 87%. 'The mean 
of ratings constituted $'s level of awareness, where a rating approaching 
four suggested knowledge of experimental contingencies, while a rating of 
one indicated no awareness. Awareness ratings were treated as an interval 
measure in subsequent analyses. 

Responses to the postexperimental multiple choice question requesting an 
indication of intention during the experiment were treated as nominal data 
and served as a crude index of Ss' "desire to please." 

Conditioning scores were computed for Ss by subtracting the proportion 
of emitted operants (self-reference pronouns) observed during the base period 
(Trials 1-20) from the proportion emitted during the last 20 trials (Trials 
60-80). Thus, a positive score suggested that conditioning had occurred, 
while a negative score suggested the convérse condition. 

In addition to the response measures described, several unobtrusive mea 
sures, such as the time, to the nearest minute, that Ss reported to the experi- 
mental location and the extent of Ss’ prior participation in behavioral 
research, were recorded for the purpose of reinforcing potential findings. 


C. RESULTS 


Means with associated standard deviations computed for S-recruitment 
groups on the two pre-experimental SDs are presented in Table 1. It can 
be seen that, generally, Ss ascribed great value to both Behavioral Research 
and Participating in Research. A one-way ANOVA was performed on $ 
recruitment means for each SD concept-item. А significant F (F — 42h 
df = 2/105; р < .05) was realized for Behavioral Research, and the ap- 
plication of Neuman-Keuls comparisons among S recruitment means revealed 
the mean of paid Ss (30.6) to be of greater magnitude than that of required 
Ss (28.6) at the .05 level. The computed F (F — 2.96; df = 2/105: 
2 < .07) for Participating in an Experiment failed to achieve significant? 
but it is interesting to note that required Ss again showed the least positive 
attitude. At least the observed significant effect for the former analyses 
although small and not completely consistent with the hypothesis previously 
advanced, does tend to suggest differential pré-experimental attitudinal set 
on the part of Ss as a function of recruitment practice. 

Means and standard deviations of awareness ratings and conditioning 
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TABLE 1 j 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PRE-EXPERIMENTAL SEMANTIC 
DIFFERENTIAL EVALUATIONS BY METHOD OF S RECRUITMENT 


S-D statements 


Behavioral Participating in 

S-recruitment Research an Experiment 

method M SD м SD 
Volunteer Ss 29.9 2:59 28.6 r 3.49 
(л = 36) 
Paid Ss 30.6 2.54 27.7 443 
(n = 36) 
Required Ss 28.6 3.58 26.2 4,50 
(n — 36) 

Totals 29.7 3.03 27.5 424 

(n = 108) 


Note: When related to the verbal descriptions associated with bipolar scales, scores 
falling in the 30-35 range can be loosely interpreted as “very” positive evaluations; 
scores in the 25-30 range suggest “quite” positive evaluations. 


Scores are presented in Table 2. Examination of Table 2 reveals that Ss, 
generally, were unaware of the operant-reinforcement contingency and that 
only minor differences existed in awareness level among type of $- and E- 
treatment combinations, a finding clearly confirmed by a subsequent mixed 
model ANOVA on awareness means. 

Relative to conditioning performance, further analysis of data in Table 2 
showed that the variability in conditioning of paid Ss was significantly more 
Pronounced than that of either required Ss (F = 4.12; df = 35/35; $ < 


TABLE 2 
MEANs AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF AWARENESS RATINGS AND 
CONDITIONING PERFORMANCE 


E-recruitment methods 


S-recruitment Vol. Es Paid Es Required Es Totals 

method M SD M 8р м sD M SD 
Awareness ratings M s 

Vol. Ss 1454 T5: CES ios ЭЛЬ 4:86)! (63:00, Ye te ; 
Faid Ss 1.58 107 160 115 127 79 149 100 
Required Ss 1.69 101 165 117 1.75 97 169 1.02 
Totals 1.54 siccus. ЭЙ за opp bon ӘД ЕТУ ОЕ 98 

у Conditioning scores f Nein 

Ok Ss :- 14042^ 18.6: 458 191. 1875815. { { 
КЧ —208 244  —542 259 11.67 29 139 268 
Required Ss —0.42 10.8 1125 123 —125 13.5 319° 13.2 
Totals 2.64 187 347 205 639 211 417 200 


* Rounded to nearest hundredth. 
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01) or volunteer Ss (F = 2.06; df = 35/35; р < .05). However, the 
results of the mixed model ANOVA of conditioning score means failed to 
demonstrate significance for E-recruitment method (F = 36; df = 2/6; ns), 
S-recruitment method (F = .74; df = 2/12; ns), and other interaction 
sources of variation.2 The principal hypotheses advanced by this research, 
therefore, were not confirmed. The relationships between conditioning per- 
formance and both SD and awareness ratings were also studied and found 
to be nonsignificant. Specifically, rs of .01 and —.01 were computed between 
conditioning scores and the two SD measures, and an r of .14 (p < .20) was 
found between conditioning and awareness. 

To assess the prediction that method of recruitment would affect Ss’ re- 
sponses on the multiple choice question concerning “intention” during the 
experiment, a 3 X 4 contingency table was developed and a chi-square 
analysis was performed on recruitment groups by intention responses. The 
resultant statistic (3? = 3.28; df = 6; ns) fell short of significance at the 
.05 level, preventing rejection of the null hypothesis. Of interest, however, 
was the finding that 40% of all Ss stated that they wanted to assist the Ё 
during the experiment by providing responses that they thought Ё was looking 
for; 27% said that they just wanted to get the experiment over with; and 
20% indicated that they did not want to appear to be a “poor” $. 

Ex post facto analyses were systematically conducted among other available 
data in an attempt to identify variables related to the principal variables 
under study. It was found that, on the average, Ss reported to the experi- 
mental location 2.7 minutes early. The mean time for volunteers was +34 
minutes while +-2.5 and +2.1 constituted paid and required § means respec 
tively. The analysis of variance among recruitment groups, however, failed 
to demonstrate mean differences (F = 45; df = 2/105; ns). The following 
ex post facto analyses also yielded nonsignificant results: (a) the relationship 
between S-recruitment method and whether Ss failed to report the first time 
for the experimental session (x? = .78; df = 2; ns); (b) the relationships 
between Ss’ previous experience as an $ and Ss’ pre-experimental SD ratings 
= 45; df = 2/105; ns and F = 1.72; df = 2/105; ns), awareness 
ratings (F = 2.30; df = 2/105; ns), and conditioning scores (F = Ai 
df = 2/105; ns); and finally (c) the relationships between Ss’ sex and the 
three variables cited above in “(Ь).” 


: Systematic comparisons of all measures taken on Ss yielded only 0° 


а 
Ап ANOVA was conducted on conditioning scores despite the apparent lack of 


homoscedasticity because of ampl 3 PME 3 ative 
ITER of this ЖШШЕ: e evidence indicating ANOVA's robustness rel 
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prominent set of findings. When Ss were classified on the bases of response 
to the postexperimental intention question, an ANOVA of both awareness 
ratings (F = 4.29; df = 4/103; p < .01) and pre-experimental SDs (F = 
248; df = 4/103; р < .05) produced significant effects. Subsequent mean 
contrasts demonstrated that the group that expressed an intention to “foul- 
up” the experiment was significantly more aware of experimental contingen- 
cies (5 < .05) than all remaining response groups. Also, the “foul-up” group 
perceived Participating in an Experiment less favorably (p < .05) than did 
Ss who stated a desire to assist E. However, this group was not shown to 
have demonstrated significantly less conditioning despite a noticeably lower 
conditioning score mean (—10.00), a failure undoubtedly related to the 
small sample size and resultant loss of statistical power. 


D. Discussion 


With the possible exception of pre-experimental attitudes toward the 
research process, anticipated differential behavior of Ss as a function of $- 
and E-recruitment methods did not materialize. With respect to the assess- 
ment of Ss’ conditioning performance, the variable of greatest interest, the 
performance of paid Ss appeared to be most variable, a finding that at least 
has relevance for the statistical design of future studies. However, there 
were no meaningful differences among recruitment-group means. The absence 
of meaningful experimental outcome effects, albeit not a direct finding in 
the Fisherian research tradition, is nevertheless a defensible result for this 
experiment on the basis of a careful study of effect magnitudes. For example, 
if the magnitude of effect, independent of sample size, due to S- and E- 
recruitment methods is estimated by the computation of eta coefficients (cf. 2), 
the combined effects of both $- and E-recruitment treatments "explain" less 
than 3% of variance in conditioning scores. And since the use of eta con- 
stitutes the least conservative measure of association for comparative experi- 
ments, little practical importance can be attributed to the influence of 
examined E- and S-recruitment combinations. The concern harbored by many 
in the research community and recently expressed by Schultz (16) that 
experimental results might be affected by the manner in which Es and Ss are 
obtained appears to have been unfounded—at least in this particular type 
of laboratory situation. 

Several qualifications should be noted in connection with the above findings. 
dee. ible responses to the intention 
question; however a Bie Meis Lee cl ET Ss (п = 8) who 
Hered a response other than the alternatives provided. 
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First, the reported results have little direct relevance to the complex ques- 
tion of S motivation and experimental behavior. Commonly employed meth- 
ods of acquiring Es and $ were manipulated, not the personal motives of 
Es and Ss, Although this research sought to document the existence of rela- 
tionships between recruitment methods and attitudinal sets, with only partial 
success, it should be remembered that this was a subordinate objective and 
not the principal thrust of the research. In short, crucial questions still remain 
regarding the effects of Ss’ psychological dispositions on experimental results. 
In addition, the external validity of the experiment might be limited be 
cause of the institutional setting in which treatments were administered. 
Recall that Ss were obtained in a College of Education and that the par- 
ticular College in question completely lacked a tradition for experimental 
activity. I£ the recruitment procedures had been executed in a typical depart: _ 
ment of psychology where the practice of rounding-up Ss is a routine and 
frequently officious occurrence, greater effects relative to motivational set 
and performance among S-recruitment groups might have been realized. 
Finally, the obtained responses of Ss to the pre-experimental SDs and 
postexperimental intention question generally tend. to support Orne’s (8) | 
contention that Ss have an exceptionally high regard for the practice of re 
search and desire to do both the “right things” and be perceived by E as af 
ally in the pursuit of knowledge. However, a disconcerting question emanates 
from the performance of the five Ss who stated a desire to “foul-up” the 
experiment and who were, as a group, most aware of the nature of the study: 
This finding must be qualified not only because of its descriptive character | 
and limited occurrence, but also because it is based upon self-report instru: | 
ments administered after the fact. However, since the group in question аю | 
was shown to respond least favorably to the pre-experimental SD statement | 
Participating in an Experiment, there is reason to suspect the existence 0 
an important subgrouping of Ss who are on the average more knowledgeable 
of correct demand characteristics and who, for reasons unspecified at this | 
time, desire to sabotage the experiment. Perhaps this phenomenon, sometime j 
referred to as "the screw you effect" (16, p. 222), represents the incipient | 
fulfillment of Rosenthal's prophesy (11, p. 220) that a trend may be me 
terializing where Ss, more knowledgeable about classic behavioral resea 
than preceding generations, are determined to show Es that they 4€ nig 
one of those “mindless acquiescers which instructors of elementary psycho | 
courses are likely to teach about.” Behavioral researchers may in the M 
near future have to seriously entertain the possibility of looking beyond P 
comforts of the college campus for sampling populations, if not to €" 
generalizability, then out of a necessity to protect the integrity of findings: 
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E. SUMMARY 


‘The purpose was to assess the effects of three commonly employed methods 
of $ and E recruitment upon experimental process and outcome. 

Ss volunteered (л = 36), were paid $2.00 (л = 36), or were “required” 
(n = 36) to participate. Nine Es—three volunteers, three paid ($20.00), 
and three “required” —were used. , 

Pretests designed to assess the pre-experimental attitudes of $$ were ad- 
ministered. Randomly assigned Ss were then engaged in a Taffel-type verbal 
conditioning task for the purpose of obtaining a typical experimental outcome 
measure. Postexperimental data relating to attitude and awareness of demand 


characteristics were also obtained. 

Data were analyzed initially by a 3 x; 3 X 3 mixed model ANOVA. 
Findings indicated that effects of S- and E-recruitment methods were minis- 
cule, and few meaningful differences among other process variables were 
observed. In this instance, the concern over the means by which Ss and Es 
are recruited for typical laboratory studies appeared to be exaggerated. 
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NEGRO-WHITE COMPARISONS IN SOCIAL CONFORMITY*! 
Department of Psychology, University of South Florida 


FRANK SISTRUNK 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Since the classic pioneering studies of Sherif (12) and Asch (1), social 
conformity has been one of the most popular areas of empirical investigation 
in social psychology. Numerous facts have been gathered about the componehts 
of the social influence situation. The subject, his task, and the environment 
in which he is behaving have all been identified as relevant variables (2, 8, 11). 
At the same time several kinds of theories of influence of varying orientation 
and applicability have been proposed (3, 7). There have also been attempts 
at integration of the theories derived from quite different experimental con- 
texts, from conformity, to persuasion, to attitude change (cf. 10). This kind 
of effort toward theoretical integration is certainly exciting. However, there 
are still many problems accompanying the assimilation of ambiguously related 
concepts and phenomena into general theory. At least it would be a mistake to 
exclude prematurely any briefly articulated or infrequently examined theoret- 
ical statements. 

A prototheory considered by this investigator to be of more value than the 
attention it has received is the distinction introduced a few years ago by 
Deutsch and Gerard (4). In identifying two distinguishable processes of 
influence, Deutsch and Gerard provided the impetus for the final break from 
the traditional notion of a unitary basis for social conformity. Normative 
Social Influence was “ап influence to conform with the positive expectations 
of another" while Informational Social Influence was “ап influence to accept 
information obtained from another as evidence about reality" (p. 629). In 
extension of these concepts, Sistrunk and McDavid (13) maintained that 
socially influenced behavior is neither a trait of a person nor a property ofa 
situation but rather an interaction of a motivated person with the situation 
in which he behaves. This view insists that appropriate theoretical concepts 


be relational and describe not simply people, nor situations, but processes. 
———— 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 27, 1970. 
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'The concepts offered were an agreement-seeking or normative process and an 
information-seeking or informational process, 
The present study had an applied interest. With considerable data avail 
able about how persons are influenced in conforming situations and will 
several theoretical structures to assist in interpretation, the social influent 
model presented a powerful basis from which to examine interesting so 
behavior, The social behavior to be inspected in this study was Negro-whit 
differences in conformity. The recent review by Dreger and Miller (5) wi 
useful in integrating a voluminous but scattered literature on diverse Negi 
white variables. However, it appeared that for the most part the Negro-whl! 
studies of concern to social psychology were performed with few contro 
over confounding subject and situational differences and with infrequél 
interpretation within familiar theoretical frameworks. Of course, it sho 
be noted that the present study as well as the literature discussed here involvi 
only United States subjects, and thus no cross-cultural generalizations 4 
warranted. ; 
Race of the Ss was employed as the primary independent variable in ordi 
to examine a specific social behavior of Negroes as compared to whites. № 
and whites were secured who were as similar as possible on other factors 
might affect conforming behavior. Because of the often suggested differen 
in cultural role prescriptions of the male and female Negro in this soci 
the variable of Sex of the Ss was also employed. Since an important funct 
of the study was to attempt interpretation of observed differences in tern 
a social influence theory, the variable of Task Difficulty was included becat 
of its probable utility in distinguishing cases of normative and informatio 
social influence under the conditions proposed for this experiment. The € 
ditions particularly specified by Deutsch and Gerard to produce st! 
normative influence were reduced. The Ss and the influencing persons ¥ 
not members of the same group; the responses of the $$ were made private 
and there was not strong pressure from the influencing source. Under ё 
circumstances low yielding on easy and high yielding on difficult judga 
would demonstrate informational influence on the difficult tasks. On 
other hand, high yielding on easy as well as difficult judgments would indi 
a normative influence process operating on the easy tasks where no infot 
tion from others would be needed for accurate judgments. 
The design of the present investigation was a factorial analysis of vaii 
with Sex of 8s, Race of Ss, and Task Difficulty as independent varid 
Yielding to social influence was the dependent variable. The factors of pi 
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concern were the main effect of Race and the Race X Task Difficulty inter- 
action. 


В. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 64 students participating in the Upward Bound program at 
the University of South Florida. The Upward Bound students were high 
school juniors and seniors who had been selected as being potentially capable 
of pursuing higher education, but whose education had been restricted by 
economic, social or environmental disadvantages. All students, irrespective 
of race, sex, or similar characteristics, were selected for the program on the 
basis of common criteria for educational background, educational potentiality, 
and family income. After the tenth grade, students were screened on the 
basis of grades, achievement scores, interviews, and similar information 
available, in order to find students who were financially handicapped and 
had mediocre academic records but showed promise of academic ability. 
Students were eligible for the program only if their family income did not 
exceed specified minimal levels, depending upon the number of children in the 
family. There were 16 Upward Bound Ss in each of the four subject classifi- 
cations of white male, black male, white female, and black female. Thus, the 
Ss were drawn from a population of Negroes and whites who were carefully 
selected by identical criteria of socioeconomic background and educational 
accomplishment, but who were different in race. 


2. Procedure 


Observations of socially influenced behavior were made by means of the 
Personal Opinions Inventory (POI), constructed and standardized by 
McDavid (9) as an instrument to measure efficiently conformity to attributed 
sources of influence. This paper and pencil device presented to the § a number 
of statements of fact (empirically developed as easy or difficult) and instructed 
him to indicate his agreement or disagreement with each statement. An example 
of an easy statement is “Football is played on a diamond.” In contrast, one 
of the difficult items is “The smallest rodent in the world is the capybara,” 
Social influence was provided by informing the $ of the judgment on each 
statement of the majority of persons having been questioned previously. 
Within the booklet, а column labeled “Majority Response” was added on 
the right side of each page of items, and beside each statement the word 
“agree” or “disagree” occurred in this column. The specific nature of the 
social influence was transmitted in written instructions identifying the persons 
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composing the reported majority. The POI consisted of 30 standardized 
critical items on which the majority had indicated an incorrect judgment, 
interspersed with filler items on which the majority had expressed an accurate 
judgment. A conforming response was scored when the $ agreed with the 
majority on a critical item instead of giving a factually correct answer. Thus, 
possible conforming scores could range from zero to 15 for each of the levels 
of item difficulty. The detailed procedures followed in the construction and 
standardization of this instrument are described in McDavid (9). 

Ss, preselected by race and sex, were randomly assigned to the treatment 
conditions related to the nature of the source of influence and were ad- 
ministered the POI. Ss were informed via written comments embedded 
within the routine administrative instructions on the cover page of the POI 
booklet that the majority responses reported were from a group of white 
instructors or white students or Negro instructors or Negro students, In this 
way the race and the status of the influence source were both characterized 
on two levels and balanced across the Race X Sex X Task Difficulty cells of 
the design. 


C. RESULTS 


The data were submitted to a factorial analysis of variance with Sex and 
Race of the Ss as between-subjects variables and Task Difficulty as a within- 
subjects variable. A. preliminary analysis of variance including the race and 
the status of the attributed source of influence had revealed no differential 
effects of these variations on yielding behavior. Therefore, the nature of the | 
influence source was not further examined as an experimental variable but 
remained balanced across the cells of the other variables in the design. Du 
cans New Multiple Range Test (6) was used for multiple comparisons 
among the means of significant interactions in the final analysis. | 

All three of the main effects were found to be statistically significant 
Females yielded more to influence than did males (F [1, 60] = 145 
p < .01) ; Negroes yielded more than whites (F [1, 60] = 5.83, 2 < 05); 
and there was much more yielding on the difficult than on the easy j udgmentil 
M oe (F [1, 60] = 206.37, p < :001). The interaction of the two subject 
variables, Sex and Race, was also significant (F [1, 60] = 6.45, ? < 05) 
and clarified the meaning of the main effects. All of the subjects conformel 
moderately, except for the black females, who yielded much more than E 
DNE чү jects (û < .01). The final significant effect was the interaction © 
Task Difficulty with the Race of the 8s (F [1, 60] = 5.47, p < .05)- 
both groups of Ss yielded much more on the difficult tasks than on the ea | 
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ones, the significant interaction was produced by the high yielding on easy 
tasks by the Negro Ss (№ < .01). 


D. Discussion 


The first question of interest was the relative magnitude of yielding to 
social influence by Negroes and whites. Indeed, this was the variable that 
made the study different from other social influence investigations. Negroes 
conformed more than whites. The fact that this finding occurred across varia- 
tions in race and status of the source of influence and did not produce inter- 
action effects with the nature of the source of influence provided support to 
the stability of the higher Negro influenceability in this setting. Furthermore, 
the finding could not be explained on the basis of obvious differences in 
educational or economic background of the Negro population, since in this 
study the population of Upward Bound students provided black and white 
Ss who were all handicapped or disadvantaged in some socioeconomic way, 
but selected on common criteria as potentially capable of accomplishment in 
higher education. Thus, the Ss were similar in characteristics obviously related 
to the task and the task environment other than those cultural factors asso- 
ciated with being white or Negro and being socialized within largely white or 
Negro environments. 

The next finding of more yielding by females than by males would not nor- 
mally be surprising, since the literature abounds with empirical examples of 
higher female conformity. However, the POI was developed by McDavid for 
the primary purpose of controlling sex-relatedness of judgmental items and 
thereby eliminating any task produced sex effects in social influence. Were 
these data inconsistent with McDavid’s findings? Fortunately, clarification 
was provided through the interpretation of the interaction effect of Race X 
Sex. 

Figure 1 portrays rather dramatically the differences in yielding of the four 
subject combinations of race and sex. White males, black males, and white 
females all conformed moderately as one would expect them to do on an 
instrument of this kind, but the black females conformed much more fre- 
quently. "This extremely high yielding relative to all other subject combinations 
accounted for the significant main effects of sex and race. White females did 
not yield more than white males, and black males did not yield more than 
whites, but black females yielded enough to produce sex and race differences. 

Greater yielding by Ss on more difficult items replicated the most reliable 
empirical effect in social influence research and by itself produced no new 
information. However, the "Task Difüculty variable aided in elucidation of 
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FIGURE 1 
Sex X RACE INTERACTION 


the nature of the influence process descriptive of the behavior of the higher 
yielding Negroes in the Task Difficulty X Race interaction, which is dis 
played as Figure 2. White Ss conformed relatively little on the easy items but 
quite frequently on the difficult items. This was standard behavior for student 
under these low pressure circumstances with a task solving orientation: The 
Ss did not appear to be conforming to the majority of others to be approve? 
which they would have done on easy as well as difficult judgments, but they 
conformed to others when the judgments were difficult and they needed 
additional information. Such behavior follows the description of an inform 
tional process. | 

m behavior of the Negro Ss was similar in that there was more yielding 
on difficult than on easy judgments, but different in that the magnitude of D 
difference was diminished and a statistically significant interaction product! 
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FIGURE 2 
Task DIFFICULTY X RACE INTERACTION 


by the relatively high yielding by the Negroes on the easy items, It should be 
recalled that all of the items of the POI employed in this dependent measure 
were factual items, not matters of opinion. The 85 did not need more informa- 
tion to answer the easy tasks, as they did on the difficult tasks, but yielded 
for some other reason. Such behavior might be characterized as blind con- 
formity, or seeking agreement with others in spite of the situation, or a yield- 
ing for social or normative gain. This component of the behavior of the 
Negroes follows the description of agreement-seeking or a normative process. 
Undoubtedly, the acts of these Ss involved both normative and informational | 
elements, but the data suggested that while the interaction of the white Ss 
with the experimental situation was primarily informational, the Negroes 
behaved to a greater degree in a normative manner. 

'The experimental paradigm provided for varied task conditions across 
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different kinds of persons. The resulting behavior produced expected statis- 
tical interactions and was described in terms of two functional processes similar 
to that introduced by Deutsch and Gerard (4). Although there are many : 
better known and more elaborate theories of social influence and attitude 
change, it is the opinion of this investigator that the data do not require the 
use of more complex concepts or more intricate theories. Indeed, the dita 
produced in this applied situation were parsimoniously interpreted as instru- | 
mental behaviors of persons interacting with the situation in which they found 
themselves and attempting to behave functionally in terms of the relationship 
of their needs with the contingencies of the situation. Moreover, the import 
of this study was the current applied interest in the comparisons of Negro and 
white behavior. 


E. Summary 


Patterns of Negro and white conformity behavior were compared. A2 
by 2 by 2 factorial analysis of variance design was employed with Race, Sex, 
and Task Difficulty as independent variables. All three main effects were 
significant, with females yielding more than males, Negroes yielding mor 
than whites, and greater yielding on difficult task items over easy task items. 
Extremely high yielding by Negro females produced the Race X Sex inter 
action and accounted for the two main effects. The Task Difficulty X Ratt 
interaction demonstrated a deviation by Negroes from the typical white 
student pattern of informational behavior in a task oriented setting. The 
Negro pattern was interpreted as a display of normative behavior. | 
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THE EFFECT OF SOCIAL STATUS ON THE HONESTY 
OF OTHERS*! 


Department of Psychology, Smith College 


LEONARD BICKMAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is commonly assumed that the manner in which people dress tells us 
something about them. А number of studies done in the United States have 
shown that the attire of a person affects our impression of him (1, 2, 4, 8). 
However, except for the Lefkowitz, Blake, and Mouton (4) study, none of 
the research was conducted in natural settings nor was it concerned with 
anything other than impressions. In contrast, the present study takes place in 
the natural environment where the stimulus person and subject actually 
interact. 

From previous research we can tentatively conclude that people judge 
others by their clothing along a status continuum. In addition, one study (4) 
has pointed out that this status judgment can affect overt conformity be- 
havior. The present study is concerned with how the dress of a stimulus 
person will affect the honesty of others. That is, will a stimulus person's 
status, as reflected in his dress, influence the subject's attempt to keep some- 


thing that does not belong to him? 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


'Two hundred and six persons who happened to use specified phone booths 
located in Grand Central Station and Kennedy Airport in New York City 
were the subjects of this experiment. Eighty-five percent of the subjects 
were white, and 1596 nonwhite. Forty-six percent of the subjects were male, 
and 5495 female. The average age of the subjects was estimated to be 35 
years. Forty-three percent of the subjects were judged to be of low status, 
and the remainder of high status, according to a criterion explained below. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 29, 1970. 
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2. Procedure 


a. Variation of perceived status, The apparent social status of the three 
male and three female stimulus persons was varied by the type of clothing 


they wore. The high status males wore suits and ties. When the males were | 


simulating low status persons, they dressed as workers—i.e., wore work 
clothes and carried something that would identify them as workers, such as 
a flashlight, lunch pail, six-foot rule. The high status females were clothed 
in neat dresses and either wore or carried dress coats. As low status women 
they wore skirts and blouses and were generally unkempt in appearance. 

b. The situation. The stimulus person entered a designated phone booth, 
placed a dime on the shelf in front of the phone, and then left. After a sub- 
ject entered the phone booth, the stimulus person observed the subject to 
see if he took or used the dime. The dime was in such an obvious position 
that most subjects noticed the coin. The subjects who, from the stimulus 
person’s observation, never noticed the dime were not included in the data 
analysis. Е 

After a subject had been іп the phone booth for two minutes, the stimulus 
person approached him. It was felt that approaching the subject while he 
was picking up the dime might make him feel that he had been seen. Oc 
casionally the subject would finish the call in less than two minutes. If this 


occurred, the stimulus person approached the subject upon completion 0 


his call. 

When the stimulus person approached the subject, the former tapped 0f 
the phone booth door and said: “Excuse me, Sir [Miss], I think I might 
left а dime in this phone booth a few minutes ago. Did you find it?" The 
stimulus person then recorded whether the dime was returned or not. M 
addition, the subject’s status (as determined by dress), perceived age, 14% 
and sex were noted. These characteristics were determined by a consensus 
agreement between the experimenter and an observer who was station 
close by. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Perception of Stimulus Persons 


Pictures of the six stimulus persons in both status conditions were show! 
to 28 student judges. The judges were asked to rate each stimulus Рё 
as being of either high or low status, All the judges agreed that the stimu И 
persons dressed as low status persons appeared to be of a low status and th% 


| 


| 
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dressed as high status persons appeared to be of a high status. This finding 
provides evidence for the validity of the status manipulation. 


2. Perception of Subjects 


'There was complete agreement between the stimulus person and the ob- 
server with regard to the subject's sex, race, and social status, Status was 
defined by the same dress characteristics used in the experimental manipula- 
tion. The age estimates were highly correlated (r = .87). 


3. The Effect of Status on Honesty 


When the stimulus person was dressed in low status attire, 38% of the 
subjects returned the dime. However, when the stimulus person was dressed 
in high status attire, 77% of the subjects returned the dime. This difference 
is highly significant (x? = 31.63, p < .001, 1 df). 

No relationship was found between the tendency to return the dime and 
the sex, race, age, or status of the subject. In addition, the sex of the stimulus 
person did not affect the proportion of subjects returning the dime. Thus, 
the only factor that was found to be significant in this study was the mode 
of dress (status) of the person whose dime was taken. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the present study showed that a person’s honesty was de- 
pendent upon the person with whom he was interacting. When the subjects 
thought they were dealing with a high status person, they returned the dime 
more than twice as often as when they perceived the stimulus person to be 
of low status. These results should be interpreted in the context of the 
situation studied. 

In the present experiment the subject was free to act without any external 
constraints. That is, he was anonymous, not caught in the act of pocketing 
the dime, and only a small amount of money was involved. The subject was 
never accused of having taken the dime. Instead he was asked if he had seen 
it. Since the stimulus person appeared to be uncertain as to whether he had 
actually left a dime in that specific phone booth, the subject might have felt 
that the stimulus person would not know that he was lying if the subject 
said that he had not seen the dime. 

That the low status person was treated differently may not be surprising, 
given the findings of previous research (3, 6, 7). However, what does appear 
surprising is that, in a situation involving money, the low status person 
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should be treated more dishonestly. A single dime is a small amount of money, 
but it certainly should mean more to a person who appears to be poor than. 
to a well dressed person. Thus, it is not obvious that the apparently low 
status person should be the one to lose his dime more often. 

However, there may not have been a conscious attempt on the part of the 
subject to deceive the low status person. In the present experiment the 
stimulus person interrupted the subject while the latter was in the midst of 
a telephone conversation. When the high status stimulus person approached 
the phone booth, the subject might have interpreted the interruption by this 
well dressed person as meaning that he had something important to sayı 
"Thus, he might have paid more attention to the content of the stimulus 
person's message and returned the dime more often. However, when inter- 
rupted by a person appearing to be of low status, the subject might have 
attempted to rid himself of this annoyance simply by saying no to him with- 

, out really paying attention to what he was saying. 

Since most of the previous research in this area has been carried out if 
the classroom or laboratory by use of questionnaires, it would be interesting 
to compare the results of the present field experiment with results obtained 
by use of a questionnaire technique. 

The best sample of subjects to use in the questionnaire study would be 
one composed of people sampled in the field experiment. Since this was not 
feasible, a questionnaire was given to 66 Smith College students. 

Two forms of the questionnaire were devised to describe the experimen! 
situation. In one form the person asking for the dime was described as а 
dressed middle-class person. In the other version, given to different subjects; 
the person was described as a poorly dressed working-class person. The sub: 
jects were asked to predict the probability of their returning the dime on @ 
scale from zero to 100. They were also asked to predict the probability 
others’ returning it. After the subjects made their judgments, it was made 
certain that they had perceived the status of the stimulus person of the 
questionnaire. All subjects correctly recalled the description of that person 

The results showed that the subjects who received the “high status” дш 
tionnaires thought they would return the dime with an average probabilit 
of 94%. They predicted that others would return it with a 7196 avert? 
probability. The subjects who received the “low status” questionnail? 
teported they would return the dime with an average probability of 96 
and others with a 72% probability. Thus, there was no difference betwee! 
the two status descriptions in either the subjects’ prediction of their own 
behavior or in the prediction of others’ behavior. 
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Although the subjects in the questionnaire sample differed from those in 
the field study in age, social class, and sex, it was found that none of these 
factors affected the results of the field study. The disparity between the 
results of the questionnaire study- and the field study suggests that there 
should be some caution in extrapolating the results of similar questionnaire 
studies to actual behavior. 

Unlike the laboratory experimenter who deals on his own terms and in 
his own laboratory with the average college sophomore (5), the field experi- 
menter must deal with the environment as it is. If the research is to remain 
unobtrusive, the experimenter must adapt his methods to fit reality rather 
than vice versa. However, coming to terms with the environment and the 
people that inhabit it can have its problems. Passersby do not always respect 
the right to conduct undisturbed research. For example, we encountered a 
number of women at Grand Central Station who somewhat interfered with 


| our research. It seems that there are some individuals who earn their liveli- 


hood by going from phone booth to phone booth looking for change left by 
others. "The experimenters found it somewhat difficult to explain to tliese 
women that they were not to take all our dimes because we were conducting 
a social psychological experiment in a phone booth in Grand Central Station. 


4 E. SUMMARY 


The present study is concerned with the effect of dress of a stimulus person 
on the honesty of others. Two hundred and six persons were approached in 
phone booths by a stimulus person and asked if they had found a dime which 
the stimulus person had left in the booth a few minutes earlier. When the 
stimulus person was dressed to appear to be of high status, 7196 of the sub- 
jects returned the dime. However, when he was poorly dressed, only 38%. 


` of the subjects returned the dime. 
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ATTITUDES*! 
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DANIEL STERN AND NATHANIEL J. PALLONE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


According to Westie (18, pp. 583-584), racial prejudice arises either from 
the “consuming aggressions” of one’s personality or from “the culture in the 
form of normative precepts . . . which define the ways in which the members 

| of the group ‘ought to be’ in relation to members of selected out-groups.” 
‚ Perhaps the most influential avenues through which complex societies trans- 
mit their normative precepts—and the percepts on which these are based— 
are the vehicles of mass communication. Thus, for example, Staats (15). 
has observed that news coverage of the black American in various media 
inordinately emphasizes conflict and disorder, with the result that those who 
receive such news messages learn to associate black Americans primarily with 


negative social situations. 
Several researchers have considered racial attitudes as a function of ex- 
a. In an early study, Peter- 


posure to communications conveyed by mass medi 
+ son and Thurstone (12) reported negative changes in attitudes toward blacks 
& after Ss had viewed Birth of a Nation, the “classic” film that romanticizes 
the Ku Klux Klan, portraying Negroes as appropriate targets for aggressions. 
4 Negative effects were still in evidence after five and eight months. Similarly, 
., Rosen (14) found decrements in anti-Semitism after Ss were shown Gentle- 
men’s Agreement, Wilson (19) reported significant changes in attitudes 
toward Negroes after Ss had listened to documentary radio broadcasts, and 
Asher and Sargent (1) observed similar changes in political attitudes in re- 
sponse to editorial cartoons carried in daily newspapers. 

On the other hand, Klapper (8) believes that messages conveyed by mass 
media are more likely to reinforce extant social attitudes than to stimulate 
change, whether positive or negative, and Raths and Trager (13) have ob- 
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served a "boomerang effect," in which attempts to change attitudes positiyely 
through mass communication yielded negative shifts. 

Janis and Hovland (6), however, have observed that individual differenos 
in responses to identical communications stimuli may be attributed to specific 
differences in personality structure. Thus, Hovland; Janis, and Kelley (5) 
found that hostile or aggressive personalities are less susceptible to persuasive 
communication, and King (7) suggests that hostile personalities identify 
with the aggressor when aggressive content is communicated. The investiga 
tions of Lovaas (11), Larder (9), Bandura, Ross, and Ross (2), Walters 
and Thomas (17), and Berkowitz and Rawlings (3) each demonstrated that 
either the communication of aggressive content ог the observation of aggre 
sion tends to trigger imitative aggression among Ss ranging from preschool t? 
college age. Hence, Larsen (10) suggests that exposure to violence тош 
mass media can raise {һе message-receiver’s level of aggressive feeling, dem 
onstrate the need for violent behavior, and illustrate that such behavior rep | 
resents a normative expectation in American society. { 

The study described in this report attempted to assay the effects of a single 
brief exposure to the mass communication of an incident of racial aggression 
or racial harmony. Specifically, this investigation studied the effects of two 
methods of journalistically reporting racial aggression or harmony upon cet. 
tain racial attitudes held by white, middle-class adolescents attending 2 
facto segregated public junior high school in New York City. A newspape? | 
article reprinted from the New York Herald-Tribune for March 8, 1965, 
and the same article accompanied by a photograph portraying the us 
police dogs, reported aggression by white policemen against nonviolent b 
marchers during the “freedom walk” from Selma to Montgomery, Alabami 
An article reprinted from the New York Times for November 20, 1966, and 
the same article accompanied by a photograph portraying a group of whit 
greeting their new black neighbors, reported racial harmony in the newly 
integrated community of Worthington, Minnesota. These articles Weê p 
sented, along with others which reported neither aggressive nor racial content, 
in a series labelled “Some News Events of the Decade” during regularly 
scheduled social studies classes. ) 

This study investigated the effects of these two modes of journalist | 
reporting racial aggression or harmony (prose only vs. prose illustrated b 
Photograph) upon measures of social distance, and of the evaluative ^. 
potency dimensions of psychological meaning ascribed by Ss to the € 
concept “Negro.” These effects were stüdied in relation to the lev! ® 
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generalized or unfocussed hostility characteristic of Ss and in relation to 
their sex. 


B. PROCEDURES 


This investigation was conducted during Spring 1968 in a de facto segre- 
gated junior high school (grades 7-9) located in a white, middle-class resi- 
dential area of Brooklyn, New York. $s were 307 students (164 female, 
143 male) selected according to level of hostility from among all ninth- 
graders whom school officials had identified as “academically able" on the 
basis of their scores on recently administered city-wide achievement tests. 

The Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory (4) was administered to prospective 
Ss to determine their characteristic level of general or unfocussed hostility, 
Results were arrayed and centiles computed. Application of ¢ revealed a dif- 
ference significant at .001 between prospective Ss below centile 49 (mean = 
24.381) and prospective Ss above centile 51 (mean = 38.885). Accordingly, 
they were regarded as significantly “low” or “high,” respectively, in their 
characteristic levels of unfocussed hostility and were selected for inclusion 
in the sample, while the remaining prospective Ss were eliminated, However, 
no significant differences were found between “high hostile” males and fe- 
males selected for the sample (means = 38.461 vs. 39.316), nor between 
“low hostile" males and females (means = 24.537 vs. 24.261). Accordingly, 
level of hostility was predicated univocally across sexes. 

Ss thus partitioned according to sex and level of hostility were randomly 
assigned to one of five experimental treatments: I, brief exposure to the 
article reporting aggressive racial content, with photographic illustration; 
II, exposure to the same aggressive content article, but with no photographic 
illustration; III, exposure to the article reporting harmonious racial content, 
with photographic illustration; IV, exposure to the same harmonious content 
article, but without photo; or V, exposure to masking articles only, but not 
to articles reporting racial content. 

Criterion variables were measured through pre-post “exposure” differences 
in (a) Ss’ responses to the social acceptability of Negroes, as measured 
through the Triandis Social Distance Scale (16), and in (5) Ss’ responses 
to a semantic differential schedule developed for use in this study to measure 
the evaluative and potency dimensions of the concept "Negro." These instru- 
ments were administered to Ss (by code number, rather than name) four 
days prior to a social studies class featuring a series of reprinted articles on 
“Some News Events of the Decade” and again shortly after exposure to the 
series (within the same or the following class period of the day). 
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In an effort to mask the intent of this study, Ss were also asked to judge, 
before and after experimental exposure to the "Some News Events" articles, 
the social acceptability of other ethnic groups and to rate semantically a 
variety of concepts, both racial and nonracial. In addition to the article 
reporting aggressive or harmonious racial content, the “Some News Events". 
series also contained reprints reporting (a) a study of the earth's resource 
by a “sensing satellite" and (5) a federal proposal to promote culture and 
the arts, Each article in the series was presented uniformly with or without 
accompanying photographic illustration, as determined by the requirements 
of treatments I through IV. Ss receiving the “control” treatment were givet 
only the masking articles, accompanied by photos. Minimum or по discussion 
was allowed to intervene between presentation of the reprint series to sj 
with the instruction that they read each article carefully, and posttesting on 
the criterion instruments. Ss broached few questions about their participation 
in the experiment, perhaps because they often participate in city-wide tests 
To this extent, the study appears to have been effectively masked. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Social Distance 


Effects of exposure to experimental treatment upon social distance МЕ 
measured through analysis of algebraic differences between post- and Pf 
treatment scores on the Triandis Scale (16). This instrument asks 8s 0 
endorse or to reject each of 16 statements bearing upon the social acceptab É 
of members of one or more ethnic or racial groups. While Ss were asked " 
respond to each statement with respect to Japanese, white American, ЛЕ 
and Negro groups, only their responses to the latter were studied in fi 
investigation. Algebraic differences in post- vs. pretreatment scores W^. 
arrayed into a three-way analysis of variance, with level of hostility, 5®% * Я 
experimental treatment as the bases for classification. Cell means ате TP 
in Table 1, Part A. 


F ratios for level of hostility (16.343), for experimental treatm i 
(4.117), and for interaction between hostility level and treatment (#4977 
each were found to reach significance at .01 ог beyond. However, pas 
for sex (.654), for interaction between sex and treatment (.278), ° mu 
action between sex and level of hostility (.243), and for the second" u 
interaction between hostility level, treatment, and sex (.323) failed © E 
nificance at 05. : 


Inspection of cell means for post- vs. pretreatment discrepancies ЇЇ © 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY ОЕ CELL MEANS: POST- vs. PRETREATMENT DISCREPANCIES 


Experimental treatment 


Aggressive Harmonious 
Level of content content 
hostility Sex Photo Prose Photo Prose Control 
A. Social distance scores 
High hostility Male —2.8 —1.2 +13 +0.8 +1.0 
Female —2.1 —2.1 +22 +14 —11 
Low hostility Male +46 +19 +33 +33 207 
Female +32 +08 43.3 +24 ETÀ 
B. Ewaluative meaning of "Negro" 
High hostility Male —0.5 +04 +07 +02 +04 
Female —0.6 —0.3 +0.6 +0.5 +0.3 
Low hostility Male 41.2 +03 +12 +0.6 +0.5 
Female +1.0 +0.3 +0.7 +0.5 +04 
С. Potency meaning of "Negro" 
High hostility Male —0.9 —04 40.5 +0.5 +04 
Female —0.7 —0.5 +0.7 +04 +0.3 
Low hostility Male +0.5 —0.3 +08 +03 +04 
Female +0.7 —0.2 +0.7 +0.5 +01 


distance reveals that Ss low in hostility experienced significantly less social 
distance between themselves and Negroes as an ethnic group after exposure 
than before, regardless of whether they had been exposed to harmonious or 
aggressive racial content and regardless of the mode of reporting. In contrast, 
Ss high in hostility exposed to harmonious content, with or without photo- 
graphic illustration, experienced less social distance after exposure, while 
those exposed to aggressive content, with or without illustration, experienced 
Ereater social distance. Indeed, the greatest negative movement is observed 
among high hostile Ss exposed to aggressive content reported with photo- 
graphic illustration, while the greatest positive movement is observed among 
low hostile Ss exposed precisely to the same experimental treatment. 


2. Evaluative Dimension of Psychological Meaning 


Effects of experimental treatment upon the evaluative dimension of psy- 
chological meaning in the concept “Negro” were measured through algebraic 
differences on post- vs. pretreatment summative scores on evaluatively loaded 
adjective pairs contained on the semantic differential schedule constructed 
for use in this study. Differences were again analyzed through three-way 
analysis of variance; cell means are reported in Table 1, Part B. 

Again, F ratios for level of hostility (21.803), for experimental treatment 
(3.937), and for interaction between hostility level and experimental treat- 
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ment (6.753) each were found to reach significance at .01 or beyond, while 
F ratios for other sources of variance failed of significance at .05. 

Inspection of cell means for post- vs. pretreatment discrepancies in the 
evaluative meaning of “Negro” reveals small, but consistently positive, move- 
ment among all subgroups of Ss, except for Ss high in hostility who wert 
exposed to illustrated aggressive content and for high hostile female Ss et 
posed to unillustrated aggressive content, Treatment III (harmonious con 
tent, illustrated) produced the greatest positive movement, while consistently 
negative movement is associated with none of the five treatments. The greatest 
Positive movement is again observed among low hostile Ss of either sex e% 
posed to illustrated aggressive content, and the only uniformly negative move 
ment is again observed among high hostile Ss of either sex exposed to precist 
the same treatment. 


3. Potency Dimension of Psychological Meaning 


Effects of experimental treatment upon the potency dimension were simit 
larly measured through algebraic differences on post- vs. pretreatment $ 
mative scores оп potency-loaded adjective pairs contained on the semanti 
differential schedule and were also analyzed through three-way analysis d 
variance, Cell means are reported in Table 1, Part C. 


Once again, F ratios for level of hostility (8.544), for experimental 
ment (12.091), and for interaction between hostility level and experimen 
treatment (7.680) each were found to reach significance at .01 ог beyond 
while F ratios for other sources of variance failed of significance at 05. | 

Inspection of cell means for the potency meaning of the concept «№ a 
suggests that harmonious content, reported with or without an accompany 
photograph, is associated with small, but consistently positive, increment 
the magnitude of which is curiously challenged by that of the ine | 
observed among control Ss. Consistently negative changes are observed amo 
Ss exposed to the prose Teport of aggressive content, regardless of the / d 
of their generalized hostility. Apparently, these Ss regarded the Negro. ‘| 
less potent, in consequence of the passivity of the nonviolent demonstra 
who failed to defend themselves against the aggression of white poli f 
Ported in the article to which they had been exposed, but without 
tempering effect of a pictorial report of the massive brutality of the | 
attack. Again, the greatest decrement in perception of Negro pd 
Observed among high hostile Ss exposed to illustrated aggressive 
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while the same treatment is observed to yield positive change among low 
hostile Ss. 
D. Discussion 


This study has demonstrated that a single, brief exposure to a mass com- 
munication message reporting racial aggression or harmony is capable of 
yielding small, but statistically significant, changes in racial attitudes. Results 
of this study are congruent with Janis and Hovland’s (6) contention that 
personality determines response to mass communication messages. It has been 
observed that the §’s characteristic level of unfocussed hostility interacts both 
with content and with method of reporting to affect his racial attitudes. 
White, middle-class Ss low in hostility perceive less social distance between 
themselves and blacks, value blacks more highly, and, as a group, regard 
them as more powerful—regardless of what they learn about blacks or 
whether the messages are communicated in prose or in illustrated prose. 
Similar Ss high in hostility behave less predictably, however. When aggressive 
content is communicated, their racial attitudes move in negative directions; 
when harmonious content is communicated, in generally positive directions. 

Clearly, however, the most salient finding in this research has been the 
extreme polarization observed in responses to aggressive content reported 
with photographic illustration between Ss high in hostility and those low in 
hostility, a finding which may be interpreted as congruent both with Klapper's 
(8) view that mass media reinforce extant attitudes and with Larsen's (10) 
contention that exposure to violence elicits violent response. It may be spec- 
ulated that these identical experimental conditions elicited polar responses 
by calling forth in the S high in hostility forces that propelled him to identify 
with the aggressor, and by calling forth in the $ low in hostility forces that 
propelled him to identify with the victim. In either case, the capacity to 
prescind from self to form a moral, rather than an emotional, response to 
naked aggression appears to have been diminished. 

The absolute magnitude of the changes in racial attitudes observed in this 
study, while statistically significant, is nonetheless quite small. To determine 
the stability of such changes, to determine whether significant changes minis- 
cule in absolute magnitude relate to behavioral change, and to determine the 
cumulative-effect of a series of miniscule changes elicited by the mass com- 
munication messages dealing with racial turmoil which daily bombard the 
newspaper reader and the television viewer have been beyond the scope of the 
present study. Nonetheless, the implications for the content of mass com- 
munications in a time of racial upheaval seem clear. 
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E. Summary 


This study investigated the effects of two methods (prose vs. prose. 
photographic illustration) of reporting racial aggression or harmony U 
selected racial attitudes among 307 white, middle-class adolescents. Cha 
in social distance, in evaluative meaning of the concept “Negro,” 
potency meaning of that concept were each significantly associated 
or beyond with §’s level of hostility, with method of reporting coupled: 
harmonious or aggressive content, and with interaction between host 
level and method-content, but not with 8° sex. Extreme polarization” 
observed between responses of low hostile Ss to aggressive, illustrated con 
yielding consistently positive change, and those of high hostile Ss to the 
tical communications, yielding consistently negative change. 
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DRINKING ATTITUDES AND DRINKING BEHAVIOR: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY*!: 


Department of Sociology, University of Western Ontario 


J. Е. VEEVERS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Social scientists involved in the field of alcohol studies have considered many 
important variables, one of which has been social attitudes towards alcohol 
use. The focus on attitude as a central variable suggests at least two pertinent 
questions: first, how can attitudes towards alcohol use be measured; and 
second, what is the relationship between attitudes towards alcohol use and 
reported drinking behavior? The present research is concerned with some 
selected aspects of these important questions. 

The researcher who wishes to assess social attitudes towards alcohol use is 
in somewhat of a quandary. Even within the most common approach to the 
problem, that of direct and structured questions, he is confronted by a 
proliferation of specific techniques with virtually no guidance as to which 
technique is to be preferred, under what circumstances. Moreover, there is 
some research evidence suggesting that often different techniques yield essen- 
tially similar results (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23). All the 
researcher can do is choose one of the techniques on the basis of preference or 
convenience, and hope for his purposes it assesses the attitude dimension 
adequately. 

Theoretical work in the field of alcohol studies generally attempts to ex- 
plain why particular patterns of alcohol use develop, in terms either of “causes” 
or at least of concomitant variables. One important such variable is frequently 
the social attitudes involved. Similarly, attempts at prediction (and/or con- 
trol) of alcohol use and alcoholism generally assume that some social attitudes 
are relevant. Social scientists do not postulate a one-to-one correspondence 
between verbal attitudes and behavior (5, 6, 7). However, for some attitude 
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areas, there may be a high positive association. It is important for the field of 
alcohol studies to know the extent to which attitudes toward alcohol use will 
be reflected in drinking behavior. The present research was designed to com- 
pare some techniques of attitude measurement and to provide some answers 
for attitude-versus-behavior questions. 


B. METHODOLOGY 


Five important approaches to the problem of attitude measurement were 
selected for comparative analysis and evaluation: Thurstone successive-inter 
vals scaling, Thurstone equal-appearing-intervals scaling, Likert summated- 
rating scaling, single item polls, and graphic self-ratings. Instruments wert 
designed to differentiate between favorable and unfavorable attitudes towards 
drinking alcoholic beverages. These instruments yielded five different attitude 
scores for each of 75 respondents. The degree of association between measures, 
and their relative validity in terms of their relationship with reported be 
havior, were then assessed by the use of the gamma statistic. 


1. The Development of Research Instruments 


One hundred and thirty-three items were developed from the literature on 
alcohol use and were edited according to the standard rules for the form and 
content of attitude statements listed by Edwards (8, p. 13). Sixty-seven judges 
were selected, including some members of the Royal Canadian Legion, the 
First Mennonite Church, the Salvation Army, and some students and faculty 
of the University of Alberta. The final scale was intended for use with tht 
general population. More than half of the judging group were uneduci 
beyond the high school level. It was hoped that the use of nonacademic judg“ 
would facilitate the elimination of items whose wording or content ml i 
them difficult for the general public to comprehend. Each judge was shown 
а continuum from 1 to 11, with 1 marked very unfavorable, 6 marked пешї 
and 11 marked very favorable. Each was asked to indicate his judgment 0 
the favorableness ог unfavorableness of the item towards alcohol US by 
placing the appropriate number to the right of the item. A slight modified 
version of the standard set of instructions was printed on the questionnait® 
and explained orally. 

AU The successive-intervals attitude scales. Because there is some eviden“ 
in the literature (8, 16) that the most satisfactory "Thurstone scaling ed 
nique is the method of successive-intervals (SI), the initial selection from ; | 


133 items was based on this method. Scale values were calculated acco”, 
to tl б 


the methodological procedures outlined by Edwards (8, рр. 120-148) 
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Final scale items were selected on the basis of two criteria: that they be as 
close as possible to the midpoints of the scale increments, and that they have 
a relatively small Q value. Twenty-one satisfactory items were chosen and 
split into two equivalent SI scales (with one item common to both scales)? 
(An example of an unfavorable attitude item is the statement: “Tt is difficult 
to respect someone who is a drinker.” A relatively favorable item reads: 
“Moderate social drinking is quite acceptable.") 

b. The equal-appearing-intervals attitudes scales. For each of the 21 atti- 
tude items selected by the SI method, equal-appearing-intervals (EAI) scale 
values were calculated according to the methodology outlined by Edwards 
(8, pp. 82-119). Respondents were scored on both 11 item EAI scales accord- 
ing to the mean scale value of the items they endorsed. Strictly speaking, the 
present research did not involve a comparison of the SI, EAI, and Likert 
techniques in their entirety, but rather a comparison of the effects of the three 
different methods of scoring applied to a scale selected by the SI method. 

c. The Likert attitude scales. Respondents were given a summated rating 
score on the basis of their responses to the two sets of 11 items, ranging from 
Strongly Agree to Strongly Disagree. Scoring was such that a high score 
indicated a favorable attitude. 

d. The single item poll. Eysenck and Crown suggest two criteria for the 
selection of a single item for an attitude poll: a low stereotype value, and an 
EAI scale value of about 8 on an 11 point scale (10, p. 72). The item, “It 
is fun to have a few drinks occasionally,” was selected, It has a scale value of 
8.43 and appears to avoid the problem of a stereotype. 

e. Self-ratings. The respondent’s own perception of his attitude towards 
the drinking of alcoholic beverages was assessed by a graphic self-rating 
technique, similar to the one used by Taylor and Parker (23). The respondent 
indicated his own position by circling a number on a continuum like the one 
used for making judgments. 

f. Drinking behavior. The respondent’s own drinking behavior was mea- 
sured by the Alberta Quantity Frequency Index (AQF Index) which is a 
modification of Nash (19) of the instrument originally developed and used by 
Maxwell (18). Respondents reported the frequency of their drinking, and the 
amount and kind of beverage consumed, and were categorized into six groups 
ranging from abstainer to heavy drinker. 
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s) e» 2 2. The Sample mE 
` In 1964, Laskin (17) interviewed a random sample of 418 inhabitants in 
two Alberta communities. Seventy-five respondents were selected randomly 
from these 418 interviews until three purposive samples had been drawn: 


25 heavy drinkers, 25 light drinkers, and 25 abstainers (as measured by the 
AQF Index): Д 


C. RESULTS 4 
The degree of association between each of the six variables was measure 
by gamma, [For complete discussions of the nature of gamma and the basic 
assumptions underlying its use and interpretation, see Goodman and Kruskal 
(12, 13, 14).] The matrix of gamma values is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
‘Tue RELATIONSHIP OF SIX INDICES? FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS | 
DRINKING ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, AS INDICATED BY GAMMA VALUES? 


Single Graphic AQF | 


51 EAI Likert item self- ^ alcol 

Index scale scale scale poll rating index 
ELI оше Шише -37 facile Поро rating ОЕ 
SI 
scale — "um 
EAL | 
scale .992 Bi 
Likert | 
scale .984 .995 за „198 
Single 
item poll 884 .908 .900 "er 
Graphic 
self-rating .390 ‚ (370 > 
Tor (.390) (370) (.238) 476 


and scored independently by the methods of SI, EAL, and summated-ratint?) 
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degree of association between the equivalent forms of the SI scales to be .90, 
of the EAI scales to be .86, and of the Likert scales to be .92. Unfortunately, 
no measure of reliability was available for the single item. poll, the graphic 
self-rating question, or the AQF Index of reported drinking behavior. 


2. Agreement of Instruments 


The categorizing of respondents in terms of their attitudes towards drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages, and their subsequent placement on the attitude con- 
tinuum, was essentially the same whether the technique followed was SI 
scaling, EAI scaling, Likert scaling, or single item polling. These attitude 
measurements showed a consistently high positive degree of association signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of confidence. Results of the graphic self-rating technique 
and of the single item poll were also significantly associated at the .05 level. 


3. Validity 


When considered in terms of validity, as indicated by comparability with 
reported drinking behavior measured by the AQF Index, all of the attitude 
indices showed positive degrees of association significant at the .05 level. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although attitudes towards drinking are considered to be important vari- 
ables in the study of alcohol use, researchers have very little information to 
guide them as to the relative efficacy of the many techniques of attitude 
measurement that have’ been formulated by social scientists. Five measures 
of attitudes towards the drinking of alcoholic beverages were developed : 
three attitude scales, a self-rating scale, and a single item poll. The attitudes 
of 75 respondents were assessed, and’ the measured attitudes compared with 
an index of their reported drinking behavior. The data suggest several con- 
clusions. a 

1. With the exception’ of the graphic self-rating teclinique, all of the 
techniques of attitude measurement yield essentially similar classifications of 
respondents into several general attitude categories, ranging from very un- 
favorable attitudes towards drinking alcoholic beverages to very favorable atti- 
tudes. Scaling methods per se do not seem to have а clear advantage compared 
with carefully selected single item polls. Generalizations from this conclusion 
must be made with cognizance of two limitations. First, the classifications of 
attitudes are quite broad, and there may be differences among the techniques 
in their ability to make fine distinctions, Second, the different attitude scales 
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were not constructed independently, but were assigned scale values an 
scored by different techniques. 

2. Respondent's attitudes towards the drinking of alcoholic beverages 
highly associated with their reported drinking behavior, as reflected in cor 
relations of the AQF Index with all five measures of attitude. There is good 
evidence that, on the basis of favorable or unfavorable responses to a scale 
of attitudes towards drinking, one can predict within broad general categories 
the amount of drinking to which a respondent will admit. The extent to 
which reported drinking behavior corresponds with actual drinking behavior 
is, of course, still unknown. 

3, The amount of the time and effort needed to devise and utilize various 
techniques of attitude measurement varies enormously. Successive-intervals 
and equal-appearing-intervals are both much more time consuming that 
summated-ratings, and all scaling techniques of course require more effort 
than relatively simple single items. The increased expenditure of time and 
effort is justified only if the more complex method is demonstratively morei 
effective, and the data indicate that, at least for the present research, such 
was not the case, Increasingly, attempts to describe and explain the factors 
involved in alcohol use and alcoholism are utilizing the techniques of survey 
research. For the purposes of such research, it is frequently unnecessary f 
distinguish among a great many kinds of drinkers and a great many subtle 
variations in attitudes towards drinking, In these cases, the data of the present 
research suggest that the painstaking development of very precise attitude 
scales may be compared, as Taylor and Parker suggest, to ^. . . a hunter gomg 
after a duck with a cannon” (23, p. 41). At least in this attitude area, the 
simpler approaches would have a considerable amount of time and effort. 
and still yield results highly comparable with more complex methods and 
highly associated with reported drinking behavior. 1 
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MACHIAVELLIANISM AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN RESPONSE TO COGNITIVE INCONSISTENCY?* * 


Department of Psychology, Stockton State College 


Karen BocART 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Several personality variables have been identified as possible determinants 
of individual differences in response to cognitive inconsistency—for example, 
endorsement of authoritarian attitudes, dogmatism, self-esteem, male female 
differences (1, 3, 10, 11, 13). But research on the relationship of personality 
variables to response to inconsistency has been described as generally un- 
rewarding, in part because the global nature of these variables makes difficult 
the prediction of response to specific inconsistencies (5, 10). In addition, a 
review of studies reporting correlations (e.g. 6, 12) reveals that the obtained 
relationships, even when significant, are weak. Two recent studies (4, 8), 
however, suggest that a variable that has received little previous attention, 
endorsement of Machiavellian attitudes, may be predictably and moderately 
related to response to inconsistency in some situations. 

More specifically, in American college populations, persons who endorse 
Machiavellian attitudes appear to be more successful in avoiding dissonant 
behavior, defined as attitude discrepant behavior performed under conditions 
of low justification, than persons who reject these attitudes (4). But once 
in a dissonant situation, Machiavellian individuals also seem to be better 
able to tolerate it, or else they restore consistency differently from persons 
who do not have this attitude pattern (4, 8). 

The Machiavellian philosophy is pragmatic. It advocates behavior dis- 
crepant with private belief (e.g. telling people what they want to hear) 
when that behavior works. Therefore, it is perhaps to be expected that 


Machiavellians will in general be better able to tolerate attitude-behavior 


discrepancy than other persons are. But Machiavellian individuals have been 
7). Dissonant behavior is 


described as overrationalized in their behavior ( 
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irrational by definition. It is not simply attitude discrepant behavior but 
attitude discrepant behavior performed under conditions of insufficient jus- 
tification, such as low reward or high cost (2, 9). "Though better able to 
tolerate it, Machiavellians may reasonably not engage in attitude discrepant 
behavior when conditions do not justify it (i.e., when it is dissonant). 

In the present experiment, the relationship between endorsement of Machi- 
avellian attitudes and response to inconsistency was explored by having а 
team partner ask subjects, previously classified as high or low in Machiavel- © 
lianism by their responses to Christie’s Mach (Machiavellian) Scales (7), 
to break the rules of an experiment, Dissonance was manipulated by giving 
some subjects the description of a high prestige partner (low dissonance 
condition) and the others the description of a partner low in prestige (high 
dissonance condition). The predictions tested were based on the findings of 
the earlier studies of Machiavellian attitudes and response to inconsistency: 
First, it was predicted that high Mach (Machiavellian) subjects would 
show avoidance of dissonant behavior by being less willing to cheat when 
asked to do so by the low prestige partner than when asked by the partner - 
high in prestige. Low Mach subjects were not, however, expected to dis- 
criminate in cheating between high and low prestige partners. Second, it 
was predicted that low Mach subjects who cheated in the high dissonance 
condition (i.e. when asked to do so by a low prestige partner) would show | 
a dissonance effect by changing their moral attitudes to agree with their 
behavior (іе. by decreasing in their endorsement of moral values) morê 
than those who cheated in the low dissonance condition. High Mach subjects - 
on the other hand, were not expected to show attitude change on a mo 
dimension after cheating in either condition. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 105 male undergraduates at New York University, recruited 
from the introductory psychology course. 


2. Procedure | 
: In an initial session, subjects completed a preliminary questionnaire which 
included Christie's Mach Scales (7). These are attitude scales consisting 0^ 
20 statements in Likert format (Mach IV) and 20 statements in foro 
choice format (Mach V) which expound a Machiavellian philosophy of itr 
terpersonal relations. In American college populations, the Scales effective 
discriminate between individuals endorsing relative (high Machs) and 
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lute (low Machs) moral values. Split-half reliabilities for the Mach IV: 
Scale range from .70 to .90 and for the Mach V Scale from .60 to .80. In 
college populations, the correlation between Mach Scale score and intelligence 
measured by standard tests is zero. The correlation between Mach Scale 
score and authoritarianism is imperceptibly negative but significant in very 
large samples. 

The experiment was conducted several weeks after subjects completed the 
preliminary questionnaire. 


3. Manipulating Attraction to the Partner 


1. Upon arrival at the experimental laboratory, the subject was directed 
to one of six individually enclosed booths and informed that five other sub- 
jects were occupying the other booths. However, the subject was actually 
alone when tested. 

2. The experiment was described, via tape recorded instructions delivered 
to the subject in his booth over earphones, as a study in public speaking in-, 
volving cooperation with a partner in the planning and making of speeches, 

3. The subject was given a written biographical sketch of his assigned 
“partner,” based on information supposedly taken from the partner's pre- 
liminary questionnaire (and the partner ostensibly received comparable in- 
formation about the subject). Experimental treatment was defined by the 
partner's description: Low dissonance condition—Subjects in this condition 
were assigned a high prestige partner described as (a) a graduate law student 
(high prestige-high Mach = hp-hm) or (4) a graduate student in physics 
(high prestige-low Mach = hp-lm). High dissonance condition—Subjects in 
this condition were assigned a low prestige partner described as (a) an under- 
graduate student in business administration (low prestige-high Mach = 
Ip-hm) or (b) an undergraduate student in industrial arts (low prestige-low 
Mach = І-т). R 

The high prestige partners were presented as diversified in interests and 
high in académic achievement, the low prestige partners as lacking interests 
or academic honors: Within each prestige level, the defined high and low 
Mach partners differed only in occupational goal (i.e., law vs. physics, business 
administration vs. industrial arts). High and low Mach partners were 
differentiated within each prestige level for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether both perceived prestige and implied manipulative competence (or 
Machiavellianism), an inference based on occupational goal, were cognitive 
cues that would influence high Mach subjects to accept or to reject persuasion 
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from their partner. However, specific dissonance predictions with respect to 
this variable were not formulated, 

4. 'The manipulation was checked by asking the subject to complete an 
attitude scale consisting of three questions inquiring as to extent of general 
attraction to the assigned partner, interest in working with him, and personal 
liking for him. Each question was answered on a 10-point scale. 


4. Breaking the Rules of the Experiment 


The procedure that followed was intended to establish a set of experimental 
rules, to practice the subject in following these rules, and to make plausible 
the communication from his "partner" to break them. 

а. The first speech. "The subject planned a first speech without any assis- 
tance from his partner on a randomly designated topic and position (the 
illusion of random assignment was created by having the subject take a folded 
and stapled ticket bearing the assignment from a tray containing a large 
number of such tickets). He then listened to five prerecorded 112-minute 
speeches ostensibly by other group members (including his partner) over 
earphone and delivered his own speech last into the microphone in his booth. 
After delivering his first speech, and subject was given the information that 
the other members of the group did not like it, and that they very much did 
like the speech made by the subject's partner, 

b. The second speech. The subject now planned a second speech, again on 
a randomly assigned topic and position. But this time the speech the subject 
planned was one for his partner to deliver, and at the same time the partner 
supposedly planned a speech on an assigned topic and position for the subject. 
When handwritten speech plans were exchanged, the subject was asked to 
break the rules of the experiment. The partner reminded the subject that 
the group was unimpressed with his first speech and that “I’m holding up my 
end of the team, now it's up to you." Observing that "nobody will know, 
since we drew at random anyway," the Partner instructed the subject K 
break the rules of the experiment by ignoring the assignment he (the partner) 
had drawn for the subject’s second speech and delivering a speech that would 
be more likely to receive a favorable evaluation from other members of the 
group. The partner enclosed the ticket bearing the assignment, together with 
an outline for a different speech. Once again, the subject heard five к á 
recorded speeches, including one by his partner and delivered his own sı a ch 
last into the microphone in his booth. (Since all tickets in the tray Жон 


which the subject drew his assignment actually contained identical assign- 
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ments, it was possible to assure that the speech the partner gave matched in 
topic and position the one the subject was asked to plan for him.) 


5. Postmeasures 


As soon as the subject gave his second speech, either ignoring the advice 
given by his partner and following instructions by delivering a speech on 
the assigned topic and position, or cooperating with him and breaking the 
rules of the experiment, the postmeasures were administered. These included 
a postexperimental Mach IV Scale. Pre-post differences on the Mach IV Scale 
were used to assess change in moral values. Although the subject had been 
led to expect a third round of speeches, involving face-to-face contact of 
partners, it was not conducted. A catharsis session followed. 

Members of a control group were not pressured to cheat. "These subjects 
received suggestions from their partner (always lp-lm) for the assigned 
position, Otherwise, experimental and control groups were treated identically. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
One hundred and forty subjects filled out the preliminary Mach Scales. 
Those above the median on the Mach V Scale (forced-choice format) were 
called high Mach and those below low Mach. Experimental data were 
subsequently obtained from 105 subjects, 52 high Machs and 53 lows. Eighty- 
seven subjects were asked to break the rules of the experiment by their 
partner; an additional 18 control group members were not requested to cheat. 


l. Manipulation of Attraction to the Partner 


The manipulation of attraction to the partner was successful. The responses 
to three questions inquiring as to extent of general attraction, interest, and 
personal liking, each on a 10-point scale, were averaged to provide for each 
subject a single estimate of attraction to the assigned partner. Analysis of 
variance of these data, with harmonic means correction for unequal Ns (14), 
yielded a highly significant prestige effect (Е = 6.67, df = 1/96, p < .01). 
Subjects were significantly more attracted to the high prestige partner. No 
other effects were significant. 


2. Machiavellianism and Compliance 


It was predicted that high Mach subjects would avoid dissonant behavior 
by being less willing to cheat when the suggestion to do so was made by a 
low prestige partner than when it was made by a partner high in prestige. As 
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shown in Table 1, high Machs did not cheat significantly more frequently 
with high than low prestige partners (fourfold contingency table y? = 1.76, 
df = 1, } < .20). However, internal analysis shows that high Machs 
assigned high prestige partners did cheat significantly more frequently than 
they refused to cheat (x? = 6.25, df = 1, р < .02), but that this was not 
the case for those assigned low prestige partners (x? = .37, df = 1, p < .70). 
Low Machs, as expected, did not discriminate between dissonance conditions 
(і.е, prestige of partners) in cheating (fourfold contingency table x? = .01, 
df = 1, p < .95). 


TABLE 1 
COMPLIANCE By HIGH AND Low MacHs 
High Machs Low Machs 
Refused Refused 
Partner Cheated to cheat Cheated to cheat 
High prestige 13 3 9 12 
Low prestige 14 11 10 15 
"Total 27 14 19 27 


No specific relationship between Machiavellianism of subjects, Machiavel- 
lianism of the partner, and compliance was predicted, and none was obtained. 
As many high Machs collaborated with the hp-lm partner (80% of those 
tested in this condition) as with the hp-hm partner (82% of those tested) ; 
likewise, approximately as many accepted the suggestion of the Ip-lm (50%) 
and the Ip-hm (59%) partners. Low Machs cheated most often when asked 
to do so by the hp-hm (67%) and the р-а (50%) Partners, least when 
asked by the hp-lm and lp-hm partners (33% with each). However, these 
differences in compliance across conditions for low Mach subjects [NA not 
significant. Insofar as subjects did discriminate on the basis of cognitive cues 
(i.e, the partner’s description), therefore, this discrimination appears to have 
been made by high Mach subjects only and in response to their partner's implied 
prestige or status. 

Direct comparison of high and low Mach subje i 
finding that subjects differing in Machiavellian. aid j: oan Ш 
ferentially to the experimental treatments, High Mach abies ch ed 
altogether significantly more frequently than low Machs did rd on 
tingency table x = 430, df = 1, $ < 05). High Machs in the low noes 
nance condition (i.e., assigned a high Prestige partner) further, cheated 
significantly more frequently than low Machs tested in this йаша 
fold contingency table x? = 4.09, df — 1,2 < 05). High Machs did not 
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cheat more often than low Machs under conditions of high dissonance, how- 
ever (fourfold contingency table x? = .72, df = 1, p < .50). 


3. Machiavellianism and Attitude Change 


Attitude change, on a moral dimension, was measured by pre-post difference 
in total score on the 20-item Mach IV Scale (Likert format). Since Bartlett’s 
test for homogeneity of variance indicated that the variances of the change 
scores of high and low Mach subjects were heterogeneous (x? = 31.33, df — 7, 
2 < 01), separate 2 X 2 factorial analyses of variance, with 2 levels. of 

“prestige of partner and 2 levels of Mach of partner, were performed. Analysis 
of variance of the attitude change data generated by low Mach subjects, with 
harmonic means correction for unequal Ns, yielded a highly significant effect of 
prestige of partner (F = 9.65, df = 1/15, p < .01) in the direction predicted 
by dissononce theory. Low Machs who cheated in the high dissonance condition 
(i.e., with low prestige partners) declined in their endorsement of conventional 
moral values (mean decrease = —5.90, SD = 7.60) or described themselves 
as more Machiavellian; those who cheated in the low dissonance condition did 
the opposite by increasing in their endorsement of moral values (mean in- 
crease — 1.79, SD = 5.65), or describing themselves as less Machiavellian. No 
other effects were significant. Analysis of variance of the attitude change data 
generated by high Mach subjects, with harmonic means correction for unequal 
Ns, did not yield any significant effects (all Fs < 1). High Mach subjects were 
not expected to show attitude change. The failure of high Machs to show a 
significant effect was not, however, simply a failure of individual subjects to 
change their attitudes after cheating, but rather a reflection of the extreme 
within-group variability of these subjects in both the high dissonance (mean 
decrease = —.50, SD = 13.72) and the low dissonance (mean decrease = 
—2.38, SD = 8.01) conditions. 

Control group members, who were not asked to cheat, tended to increase 
in their endorsement of moral values (ie., decrease in Machiavellianism), 
high and low Mach subjects responding comparably (? = .06, df = 16, n.s.). 
Subjects in the experimental conditions who refused to cheat also described 
themselves as more moral subsequently, high and low Mach subjects (ex- 
cluding three suspicious subjects) again responding similarly (¢ = .02, df = 36, 
п.з.). These data further suggest that the difference in attitude change be- 
tween high and low Mach subjects obtained in this study was a difference 
in response specifically to dissonant cheating behavior. 

Breaking the rules of the experiment, however, can be conceptualized asa 
Machiavellian behavior. So too can Аа va a test (4) and delivering a 
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counterattitudinal speech (8), the behaviors requested of subjects in the 
earlier studies exploring the relationship between Machiavellianism and 
response to dissonance. Even if subjects differing in Machiavellian orientation 
do respond differently in dissonant situations involving Machiavellian be- 
haviors, it remains to be determined whether they also respond differently in 
other dissonant situations. The problem remains, in other words, of specifying 
where high and low Mach groups diverge, whether, for example, in circum- 
stances under which dissonance is aroused, or in ability to tolerate cognitive 
inconsistency, or in mode of dissonance reduction. 


D. SUMMARY 


This study tested the predictions that Machiavellian individuals avoid 
dissonant behavior (i.e. attitude discrepant behavior performed under con- 
ditions of insufficient justification) by being less willing to engage in it than 
in consonant behavior, and that un-Machiavellian individuals are more 
likely to change their attitudes in the direction predicted by dissonance theory 
after dissonant behavior. High Mach subjects (scoring above the median on 
Christie's Mach Scales) discriminated between dissonance conditions by being 
significantly more willing than not to break the rules of an experiment when 
the suggestion to do so was made by a high prestige partner (81% cheated), 
but not when it was made by a partner low in prestige (56% cheated), Low 
Mach subjects (scoring below the median), on the other hand, did not dis- 
criminate in cheating between high (43% cheated) and low (40% cheated) 
prestige partners. Once having cheated in the high dissonance condition (ie; 
with a low prestige partner), low Mach subjects showed a significant dis- 
sonance effect by changing their moral attitudes to agree with their “immoral” 
behavior, but high Mach subjects did not show attitude change. 
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RESISTANCE TO SOCIAL INFLUENCE AMONG 
ADOLESCENTS AS A FUNCTION OF LEVEL 
OF MORAL DEVELOPMENT* ! 


Department of Social Sciences, Clarkson College of Technology 


EUGENE M. Fopvor 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present inquiry concerns the relation between level of moral develop- 
ment as assessed by the Kohlberg Interview (5) and susceptibility of adoles- 
cents to experimenter efforts to induce change in their moral judgments. 

Basing his formulation on the thinking of McDougall (8) and Piaget (10), 
Kohlberg (6) has postulated that moral thought consists of the following 
six stages: 

Stage 1: Obedience and punishment orientation. 

Stage 2: Naively egoistic orientation. 

Stage 3: Good boy orientation. 

Stage 4: Authority and social order maintaining orientation. 

Stage 5: Contractual legalistic orientation. 

Stage 6: Conscience or principle orientation. 

It is thought that these stages form an invariant sequence, each stage 
representing a restructuring and expansion of the stage immediately preceding. 
Kohlberg found evidence that higher stages emerged and lower stages dropped 
out with advance in age among his subjects.. Moreover, he obtained a “Gutt- 
man quasi-simplex" pattern in the correlations between the various types of 


‘thought, thereby suggesting even more strongly the existence of a develop- 


mental order among these six stages. 

Validation of Kohlberg's schema demands in addition to the above findings 
that scores on his Moral Judgment Scale correlate with various behaviors in 
a manner consistent with his theory. Stages 3 and 4, for example, imply a 
degree of submissiveness to the social influence of others, whether they be peers 
or authority figures. The greater the preponderance of principled moral 
reasoning (Stages 5 and 6), therefore, the less susceptible should one be to 
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various forms of social influence, Kohlberg (7) tested this proposition by using 
Milgram's paradigm for the study of obedience (9). Of those subjects who 
gave some evidence of Stage 6 thinking, 75 percent at some point in the 
experiment refused to obey the experimenter’s instructions to. administer 
further what they presumed to be intense electric shock to another person. 
Of the remaining subjects, only 13 percent refused to comply with the 
requirements of the experiment. 

The Kohlberg Interview, as Kohlberg originally devised it, contains a 
number of attempts to dissuade subjects from moral judgments they have 
just made. Whether or not the subject succumbs to this pressure from the 
interviewer bears no relation to his Moral Judgment score and therefore 
constitutes an independent behavioral measure against which Moral Judgment 
scores can be compared. Adolescents in the present study who consistently 
resisted this influence were expected to receive higher Moral Judgment scores 
than did those who at some point became swayed by the interviewer's argu- 
ments. Since the reasoning of high scoring subjects would be more governed 
by Stages 5 and 6, these subjects should be less susceptible to attempts at 
dissuasion than low scoring subjects, 

It was also thought that subjects who resisted dissuasion would report 
certain differences in how their mothers had reared them. Baldwin’s discussion 
of patterns of child rearing (1) suggests that possessive parents are likely 
to produce dependent children, while those who adhere to the democratic 
pattern are likely to foster independence, Accordingly, it was hypothesized that 
adolescents who resisted dissuasion, as contrasted with those who did not, 


would perceive their mothers as having granted them more autonomy, but 


as having been less indulgent and less Protective, 


B. Метнор 
1. Subjects 
Two groups of subjects were used in this stud, 
25 Negro, male adolescents, aged 14-17 years, d 
Program at Carleton Colle 
white, male adolescents of the 


Only one boy contacted for Participati 
Each subject was paid five dolla: 
Since, as reported elsewhere (4), 
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" 2. Procedure 


Each subject was given an interview during the course of which he was 
presented with the nine hypothetical moral situations of the Kohlberg Inter- 
view Schedule (7). Each situation confronted the individual with a choice 
either of acting in accordance with sanctioned authority or of responding to 
human welfare needs. 

The subject was asked to make a choice and then, depending on what 
choice he made and what kinds of arguments he advanced in support of that 
choice, he was administered a predetermined set of probes. The purpose of 
this procedure was to determine the rationale underlying a given choice; 
the choice itself was of no concern. These interviews were taped and then 
transcribed, and all statements by the subject were rated by means of 
Kohlberg's detailed coding forms. 

Rating procedure consisted of examining each “thought-content” unit and 
attempting to fit it to one of the categories in the coding form. A "thought- 
content" unit refers to all of a subject's utterance which, taken together, 
seems to express a single moral idea. 

Coding, as against rating, followed the procedure originally set forth by 
Kohlberg and involved weighting percentage usage by each stage by the score 
assigned that stage—i.e., from zero to 5. 

Subjects were then administered the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test and, lastly, the Cornell Parent Behavior Description (Long Form, 

* Fourth Version) developed by Bronfenbrenner and his associates (2, 3). One 
of the 52 boys interviewed was unable to complete this questionnaire because 
he had not resided with his mother throughout the prior year. 

At three points throughout the Kohlberg Interview, Kohlberg built in 
arguments intended to convince subjects that they should change a moral 
decision they had just made. For instance, if a subject resolves a hypothetical 
moral dilemma by suggesting that a man should steal a very expensive drug 
to save his dying wife, the Interview presents arguments against stealing the 

* — drug, Or, if a subject decides that the captain of a company of soldiers in 
© Korea should order the “troublemaker,” rather than the "sick man,” to go 

back and blow up a bridge, thereby commanding the man to risk almost cer- 
tain death, the Interview offers arguments favoring the captain's sending the 
» “sick man” instead. Regardless of the initial moral choice a subject makes in 
these situations, the interviewer tries to dissuade him and move him toward 
the unchosen alternative. Whether the subject does or does not alter his 
judgment in these instances, however, does not contribute to his Moral Judg- 
mm 
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ment score. This score is affected only by the reasons he gives for changing 
or maintaining his previous position. 

Subjects who altered their moral. judgment in response to at least one of 
these dissuasive attempts were termed Yielders and totalled 26 in number. 
Twenty-two subjects consistently adhered to their prior judgment and were 
therefore given the label of Resisters. Four subjects could not be classified 
according to this dichotomy because of the ambiguity inherent in their re- 
sponses, 


C. RESULTS 


Ten transcribed interview protocols were rated by each of two research 
assistants, and a product moment correlation of .85 was obtained as an index 
of interrater reliability. 

Resisters received a mean Moral Judgment score of 210 with an SD of 31, 
while Yielders evinced a mean of 181 with an SD of 27. The value of ? for 
this difference was 3.42 (2 < .01, two-tailed test). 

Resisters and Yielders were approximately equal in their distribution of 
age, race, intelligence, and amount of education received by the mother. 

Resisters reported having received more autonomy from their mothers 
than did Yielders (+ = 2.17, p < .05, two-tailed test). There were no 
differences between groups in either indulgence or Protectiveness, 

None of the other dimensions contained in the Cornell Parent Behavior 
Description significantly differentiated between the two groups. There was 
a tendency, however, for Resisters to report having been subjected to greater 
achievement demands (¢ = 1.86, » < .075, two-tailed test). 


D. Discussion 

The major hypothesis of this inv 
Subjects who successfully resisted а 
them to reverse their moral decision: 


estigation has received strong support. 
ttempts by the interviewer to induce 
s were found to be more advanced in 
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independence of judgment and resistance to dissuasive pressures, as was found 
in the present study, therefore seems obvious. 

'The marginally significant finding that Resisters are subjected to greater 
achievement pressure than Yielders seems at first to contradict the above 
finding because it now appears that Resisters are simultaneously granted 
autonomy and yet are expected to conform to a certain set of parental expec- 
tations. The dimension of achievement pressure, however, appears to be so 
indexed as to imply a broad, not too precisely delineated set of general expec- 
tations, such as performing creditably in school and doing well at whatever 
activities the adolescent chooses to undertake. Within these relatively broad 
limits, the parent may allow considerable autonomy of functioning. Achieve- 
ment pressure and autonomy, therefore, need not be conceived as mutually 
exclusive patterns of parental behavior. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fifty-two adolescent boys were administered the Kohlberg Interview and 
their level of moral development was assessed. Boys who resisted efforts of 
the interviewer to induce them to shift position on a given moral issue 
received substantially higher Moral Judgment scores (significant at the .01 
level) than did boys who at some point yielded to such influence. This 
finding was seen as contributing to the validity of Kohlberg's schema of 
moral development. 

Resisters, as expected, perceived their mothers as having given them greater 
autonomy in their personal lives than did Yielders (significant at the .05 
level). Contrary to prediction, however, there were no differences between 
'groups in reports of maternal indulgence or protectiveness. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Dollard et al. (2) have hypothesized that aggression is primarily directed 
towards the perceived locus of frustration. In his elaboration of the Yale 
group's monograph, Berkowitz (1) has theorized that the magnitude of 
hostility arising from the thwarting of goal-directed responses is a joint 
function of anger intensity and the degree of association between the anger 
instigator and the releasing cue, Speculatively, it appears that aggression is 
one form of behavior arising from an underlying phenomenon of greater 
pervasiveness and importance—the perception of social causality, An indi- 
vidual directs his aggressive acts toward the target person perceived to be 
responsible for his frustration, Perceived responsibility is thus the implicit 
basis upon which all aggression occurs. 

‘These considerations led Wright (9) to suggest that willingness to sanc- 
tion a personal agent for the commission of a specific event may provide an 
acceptable operational definition of attribution of responsibility. Shaw. and 
Sulzer’s (6, p. 39) definition of responsibility attribution reflects this same 
line of thinking: "When a person attributes responsibility for an event to 
another individual, he blames that person if the outcome is negative (un- 
favorable) and praises, gives credit to, him if the outcome is positive (favor- 
able)." Sulzer (7) concluded from his results that responsibility attribution 
(AR) and sanction assignment (AS), though highly correlated, are dif- 
ferent processes because sanction assignment is more sensitive to differences 
in outcome quality and intensity (the degree of goodness or badness of an 
event), 
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Certainly, an arbitrary frustration is a negative outcome. It is especially 
so if this thwarting involves a high degree of interference with goal-oriented 
activities the individual had expected to complete. Extrapolating from the 
above then, an arbitrary frustration may be expected to produce heavy sanc- 
tions. Berkowitz implied (1) that the instigation to aggression produced by 
each frustration summates with repeated thwartings. It seemed likely that a 
sequence of consecutive frustrations separated by relatively short time inter- 
vals accumulates, thus increasing the intensity of AS. 

Sulzer and Burglass (8) found that personality characteristics, such as 
empathy and attitude toward criminal punishment, are associated with dif- 
ferences in AR, particularly when causal structure is ambiguous. Specifically, 
more punitive and less empathetic individuals are inclined to hold others more 
responsible for carelessly produced outcomes and for intentionally produced 
outcomes which are somewhat justified by extenuating circumstances. They 
concluded that generalized aggressive tendencies or punitiveness was the 
critical factor determining AR. It was reasonable to assume then that highly 
aggressive individuals who have habitual tendencies to make hostile responses 
to aggression-evoking cues impose more severe sanctions when frustrated, 
than those individuals not habitually aggressive. Also, it was probable to 
theorize that subsequent to experiencing a number of repeated thwartings, 
highly aggressive individuals would have latent residues of increased aggres- 
sion. Consequently, they would assign fewer sanctions or rewards for non- 
frustrating, positive outcomes that follow a series of frustrating, negative 
outcomes. 

The present experiment had two main purposes: to study the effects of 
aggression on AS and to examine differences in this relationship for positive 
and negative outcomes. Sulzer and Burglass used a paper and pencil measure 
of AR. In the present study a group game situation was utilized rather than 
a paper and pencil task. It was felt that the effects of aggressiveness might 
be more evident when the frustrating agent and potential target was another 
individual with whom Ss were interacting, rather than a hypothetical person 
whose behavior was described in a story. 

The following hypotheses were under investigation: 

1. Repeated frustrations accumulate, resulting in more aggressive behavior 
in terminal frustrations than in initial frustrations. 

2. Highly aggressive Ss impose heavier sanctions upon the perceived source 
of frustration than Ss who are not so aggressive. 

3. Subsequent to a sequence of repeated frustrations, highly aggressive Ss 
reward less for nonfrustrating, positive outcomes than do less aggressive Ss. 
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4. All Ss assign weaker sanctions for positive outcomes than for negative 
outcomes. 


B. METHOD 


The general procedure required naive male students who scored high or 
low on an aggression index to play a mixed-motive, non-zero-sum game with 
another student who was actually E's confederate. After each round of play, 
positive or negative points were awarded for group wins or losses. $s were 
instructed to distribute these points to themselves and their partner. As in 
other studies, this procedure operationally defined sanction assignment. 


1. Subject Selection 


Two hundred and thirty-seven male college freshmen and sophomores who 
were taking introductory psychology courses at Tulane University were given 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). Sixty-two of these Ss 
were excluded from further consideration because the EPPS consistency score 
was less than 11, indicating that they were not responding in a manner sig- 
nificantly different from chance. The EPPS need-for-aggression scale (agg) 
and the need-for-nurturance scale (nur) were selected as an aggression index, 
not only because they definitively seemed to imply degree of aggression, but 
also because of their negative correlation with each other (—.37). The high 
aggression group (HA) was formed by selecting Ss who had aggression scores 
in the upper quartile of the distribution (agg > 18) and nurturance scores 
in the lower quartile (nur < 9) ; the low aggression group (LA) was formed 
by selecting Ss who had aggression scores in the lower quartile (agg < 11) 
and nurturance scores in the upper quartile (nur > 17). 


2. Procedure 


Forty Ss, 20 HA and 20 LA who had been selected, were called and asked 
to report individually for scheduled participation in a “cooperation experi- 
ment.” When each $ arrived at the experimental waiting room, he met 
another student, presumably another S, who was not acquainted with any 
of the selected Ss and who served as E’s confederate. These two were then 
taken to the experimental room where they were seated side by side, separated 
by an opaque screen, facing a two-foot-square peg board. This board was 
painted white and was ruled to form a 20 X 20 grid with the columns 
identified by arabic numerals and the rows identified by capital letters. 

The Ss were told that the experiment was being conducted to investigate 
group cooperation in a game that permitted only a minimum amount of com- 
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munication between the players. The game was described as a search task 
in which they were both to try to score hits on an unseen irregularly shaped 
target. On his turn, each $ made his shot by announcing his selection of a 
row and column designation. Aftér each shot the experimenter inserted a 
marker at the coordinates on the grid that the player called out to announce 
his move. These markers were color-coded so that the players could keep 
track of each other's moves. Also, after each shot E gave numerical feedback 
ranging from one to five. The larger the number the closer $'s shot was to 
the target, with the largest number indicating a hit on the target area, Each 
round provided from three to five shots for each subject and, given the feed- 
back, this was sufficient for them to locate the target. 

"There were two ways for Ss to accumulate a score on each round. They 
could both hit the target consecutively, which gave the group 20 points to 
distribute between them. Or, they. could score nondistributive points for 
themselves alone by shooting inside their own special bonus area, which was 
defined for each individual on his record sheet. These bonus areas and the 
group targets changed on each round, but were selected so that cooperative 
behavior required the $ to refrain from shooting at his own bonus area. Co- 
operative behavior was encouraged, however, by award of 20 points when 
both Ss consecutively hit the target and only one point for a hit on an in- 
dividual bonus area. A negative incentive for uncooperative behavior was 
provided by award of a group penalty of 20 points for failure to score a group 
win on any round, 

In each round of play the naive $ was always permitted to shoot first and, 
on the basis of the feedback, he was able to select à coordinate within the 
target area for that round. "The confederate knew the location of the target 
on each round. He followed a prearranged schedule to produce an equal 
number of group wins and losses by selecting a coordinate adjacent to or 
far from the preceding shot made by the naive $. The schedule provided a 
sequence of group wins and losses over the eight rounds of play as follows: 
WWLLLLWYW. After an 5% partner announced his shot, the other $ had 
five seconds within which he was to make his selection of coordinates known. 
The confederate's choice of coordinates inside the target area was interpret- 
able as cooperative behavior—a positive outcome. His choice of a coordinate 
outside the target area, after the naive $ had scored a hit on the target, 
directly frustrated the S’s attempt to reach the perceived group goal—a 
negative outcome. This was apparently an arbitrary attempt by the con- 
federate to increase his own accumulation of game points at the expense of 
the naive 8. f 


ay 
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After the experimenter announced the group score for each round, +-20 
or —20 points, Ss were instructed to distribute the win or loss points to them- 
selves and the other player in keeping with their perception of the contribu- 
tion each had made to the outcome. Each $ was to apportion the points to 
himself and the other member of the group any way he liked—equally to 
both or more to himself or the other player. For example, if $ thought that 
both had contributed equally to a group win, the 20 points for winning might 
be distributed Бу S$.as follows: 10 points to himself and 10 points to his 
partner. If $ thought that the other player contributed more to a group loss, 
the —20 points for losing might be distributed by S as follows: —5 points to 
himself and —15 points to his partner. Ss were instructed to record. their 
distribution of points at the end of each round оп the response sheets provided. 
Sanction assignment was thus operationally defined as the number of positive 
or negative points awarded to the confederate by a naive § at the end of each 
round of play. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Assignment of sanction scores, representing positive or negative points 
awarded to the confederate on each of the eight rounds, represented the basic 
data. An Ss/agg group X rounds analysis of variance was conducted by use 
of the AS scores of the four frustration rounds—rounds 3, 4, 5, and 6. A 
significant between rounds term was found at the .01 level (F — 7.08; EMS 
= 6.87; df. = 3, 114). Subsequently, a trend analysis revealed. that;both the 
linear component and the quadratic component were also significant at’ the 
01 level (F = 14.21; EMS = 13.78; df = 1, 114 and F = 7.02; EMS 
= 6.81; df = 1, 114, respectively). Hypothesis 1 was corroborated. The 
effect of repeated frustrations did summate, resulting in more aggressive be- 
havior, the assignment of heavier sanctions, in terminal frustrations—rounds 
5 and 6—than in initial frustrations—rounds 3 and 4. This can be seen in 
Figure 1. 

On the basis of these data it would appear at first that every frustration 
increased the instigation to aggression. For the HA group, though, there 
was no increase in AS from round 5 to round 6. During these rounds there 
appeared to be a decrease in AS for the HA group and no increase in AS 


for the LA group. The observed assignment of sanction behavior for these 


two rounds lends credence to Berkowitz’s contention that thwartings may 
be anticipated if they are repeated, and that such expectations can lessen the 
likelihood of an aggressive response. i yt : 
- Since it was verified that the effects of repeated frustrations were accumula- 
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5 то CONFEDERATE 


FIG 
MEAN ASSIGNMENT oF SANCTIONS BY THE HICH AGGRESSION AND 
Low AGGRESSION Groups For ALL ROUNDS оғ PLAY 


frustrations were considered, a significant between ageression-groups term 
was found (F = 8.46; EMS = 4.15; df = 1, 38; $ < 01). The results of 
a Duncan’s New Multiple Range Test using the four means for both aggres- 
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Ss’ AS scores for these rounds and their aggression indices were not significant 
at the .05 level. The difference between groups in SA behavior must be 
attributed to something other than aggressiveness as measured by the adopted 
index. It is very possible that this behavior was a function of differences in 
their capacities to cope with frustration, in their frustration levels as they 
entered the experimental situation, and/or in the amount of anger instigated 
within the groups. 

The assignment of sanctions that $ made at the end of each round of play 
depended on the sampling of information available to him. $ was informa- 
tionally dependent upon the confederate's behavior, since the confederate 
could increase S’s information level. According to Kelley (4), information 
level is high for a person who can make highly stable but differentiated 
attributions, Kelley mentioned four criteria for the external validity of at- 
tributions, each of which was fulfilled by the game employed in this experi- 
ment: 

(a) Distinctiveness: Ап impression is attributed to an object or person 
if it uniquely occurs when the object or person is present and does not occur 
in its absence. The frustrations of the group's goal-oriented activity, pro- 
ducing group wins, always occurred because of the confederate's bad play. 

(b) Consistency over time: Each time the event occurs, the individual's 
reaction must be the same or nearly so. Each of the confederate's shots that 
produced a loss directly frustrated S’s expectation of a group win, which 
seemed certain due to the feedback that had been given during the round. 

(с) Consistency over modality: An individual's reaction must be consistent 
even though his mode of interaction with the object or person varies. No 
matter what approach $ employed to analyze the play of his pseudo-partner, 
the fact remained that the confederate directly frustrated the almost certain 
chance of a group win. 

(d) Consensus: Attributes of external origin are experienced the same 
way by all observers. The confederate did not differentiate among Ss; he 
followed the same schedule of producing wins and losses across all Ss. Con- 
sequently, all $s experienced frustrations in rounds 3-6 under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

These criteria were satisfied; Ss attributed the responsibility for their 
frustration quickly and confidently to the confederate. As Kelley stated, the 
more consistent an S’s information is, the more stable will his attribution be. 
Both HA and LA Ss had no difficulty in locating the source of their frustra- 
tion. Once identified, this locus became the target for their aggression, which 
was manifested in the S’s sanction assignment. behavior; 
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A t test was computed by use of the mean AS scores of the HA group 
and the LA group for round 7. The ? test revealed that the mean AS for the 
HA group was not significantly less than the mean AS of the LA group for 
this round. Hypothesis 3 was not confirmed. Subsequent to a sequence of 
frustrations the HA Ss did not reward significantly less for nonfrustrating, 
positive outcomes than the LA Ss. As shown in Figure 1 the trend of the data 
was in the proper direction towards verification of this hypothesis. 

It was confirmed that the effects of repeated thwartings summate and do 
not strongly manifest themselves until terminal frustrations. An Ss/agg group 
X round/outcome-quality analysis of variance was computed with the AS 
scores obtained in rounds 5-8. The main effect of outcome quality was found 
to be significant at the .01 level (F = 62.89; EMS = 11.76; df = 1, 38). 
Hypothesis 4 was corroborated. All Ss did assign weaker sanctions for positive 
rather than negative outcomes. Evidently, Sulzer’s contention that AS is 
extremely sensitive to differences in outcome quality was well founded. This 
result was also consistent with Ste. Marie’s (5) finding that outcome quality 
and action congruence (the extent to which the quality of the other group 
member’s actions match or differ from those of the attributor) proved to be 
highly significant determinants of AR. 

Kelley maintained that an observer would make a “correspondent infer- 
ence” from an actor’s effects to his intentions, According to him (4), cor- 
respondent inference is a joint function of the degree that the effects of an 
action that are unique to it, as compared with other alternative actions, and 
the degree that these effects are low in assumed social desirability. Informa- 
tion was revealed to the Ss about the confederate’s intentions by the shots he 
made during the game that thwarted a group win. These shots differed from 
other more probable alternatives that would have most certainly produced a 
group win. Further information about the confederate’s idiosyncratic inten- 
tions was disclosed to the Ss. The losses that he produced would not have 
been caused by most Ss under similar circumstances of game feedback, The 
confederate’s actions did not reflect the socially desirable behavior of coopera- 
tion with the other group member. It seemed reasonable to infer that the Ss 
interpreted the confederate’s intentions as attempts to maximize his own 
accumulation of individual bonus points even though ‘these actions would 
have directly thwarted a more profitable return to the group. With their 
presumed knowledge of the confederate’s intentions the Ss would have held 
him more responsible than themselves for Producing the negative outcomes. 
As Heider affirmed (3), personal responsibility is a cognitive link between 
a person and some final outcome, intention being the essential factor deter- 
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mining the intimacy of the link. Ss imposed heavier sanctions upon the con- 
federate for what they might have considered to be intentionally produced 
negative outcomes; or, Ss might have avoided negative self-attribution be- 
cause it would have undermined their self-esteem. It was psychologically 
more comfortable to engage in ego-protective attribution than to practice 
self-aggression. 

The above findings were consistent with the frustration-aggression hypoth- 
esis: aggressive responses are directed against the perceived source of the 
frustration. Due to the nature of the two-man group game, it appeared un- 
likely that displaced aggression would have occurred in the experimental 
situation. No other suitable target was physically present; it seemed improb- 
able that some Ss would have displaced their aggression to E. Neither a 
generalization gradient of physical similarity, nor psychological distance ex- 
isted between E and the primary target of aggression. Because of E's role, Ss 
would have inhibited any aggressive responses towards him. Nothing, though, 
would have restrained the Ss from exhibiting their aggression. Ss could 
aggress with impunity, and did so, by their distribution of game points. 


D. SUMMARY 


Forty naive male college students, half of whom scored high (HA) and 
the other half low (LA) on an aggression index, played a mixed-motive, 
non-zero-sum game with another student who was actually E’s confederate. 
After each round of play, positive or negative points were awarded for 
group wins or losses. Ss were instructed to distribute these points to them- 
selves and their partner; this operationally defined sanction assignment. It 
was found that 1) repeated frustrations summate, resulting in more sanction 
assignment in terminal frustrations than in initial frustrations; 2) HA Ss 
impose heavier sanctions upon the perceived source of frustration than LA 
Ss; 3) HA Ss did not reward significantly less for nonfrustrating, positive 
outcomes following a sequence of negative outcomes than LA Ss; and 4) all 
Ss did assign weaker sanctions for positive rather than negative outcomes. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary 
Publications Service. 
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ETHNIC STEREOTYPES OF EDUCATED 
NORTH INDIANS** 


Department of Psychology, University of Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


SANTOKH $. ANANT 


In a cross-cultural study of stereotypes, Triandis and Vassiliou? hypoth- 
esized and found that the amount and frequency of contact with the stereo- 
typed group was related to both clarity and favorability-unfavorability of the 
stereotypes. The results of a recent study by the author, and their comparison 
with those of an earlier study, do not support the above hypothesis. A sample 
of 137 college educated Indians were asked to choose five traits most char- 
acteristic of each of the 15 ethnic groups, from a stereotype checklist? con- 
taining 88 trait names. The 10 most frequently checked traits for each group 
were rank ordered and analyzed in terms of the proportion of favorable 
versus unfavorable traits. The most frequently assigned traits in our study 
were compared with those assigned to the same groups in an earlier study.* 

The top ranks in terms of the proportion of favorable traits went to 
Germans (10 favorable) and Canadians and Russians (nine favorable and 
one neutral each). Three traits (adventurous, disciplined, and patriotic) 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, On December 4, 
1970, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 


research, Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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were common for the three groups. Another trait (industrious) was assigned 
to both Canadians and Germans. Some other groups which have had more 
frequent contacts with Indians than the above-mentioned groups (e.g., Amer- 
icans and English) were not rated as highly. Americans came out seventh 
(tied with French), and English (along with Israelis) occupied the eleventh 
rank. The Americans were seen as adventurous, active, industrious, aggres- 
sive, and materialistic (only the top five traits are listed in this paper for 
this and other groups) and English as clever, crooked, patriotic, brave, and 
casteist. Whereas all the 10 traits assigned to Chinese in the earlier study“ 
(conducted before the Chinese invasion of 1959) were favorable, only four 
out of 10 were favorable in our study. They were seen as aggressive, crooked, 
cunning, clever, and dangerous. The four neighboring groups (Ceylonese, 
Burmese, Chinese, and Pakistanis) with whom the Indians have had most 
frequent contacts now or in the past occupied the lowest ranks (ranks 12, 
13, 14, and 15 in that order). Pakistanis (with whom Indians were engaged 
in an armed conflict in 1965) were the most rejected group in our study in 
terms of the assigned traits (one favorable and nine unfavorable). They were 
seen as cruel, cunning, aggressive, crooked, and casteist. Six of the 10 traits 
(five unfavorable and one favorable) attributed to Chinese and Pakistanis 
were common, 

"The above findings tend to indicate that the favorability of the stereotypes 
may be a function of the degree of acceptability of the group." The accept- 
ability of a group is likely to be influenced by sociopolitical factors, This is 
evident in the stereotypes about Americans, Russians, and English, in general, 
and in the traits attributed to Chinese and Pakistanis in particular, Further 
support for our findings comes from a study of the stereotypes of Pakistani 
students," in which the groups classified as friendly received 100% favorable 
and those classified as enemy (Indians) and outgroups received 100% un- 
favorable traits, ‘ 
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PERSONAL VALUES ACROSS CULTURES: A STUDY OF 
MANAGERS AND STUDENTS IN INDIA AND 
THE UNITED STATES* 


Management Research. Center, University of Rochester; and University of Houston 


К. M. THIAGARAJAN AND P. ANDRE LUKAS 


ب 


The study of personal values as a tool in explaining and predicting social 
behavior is gaining acceptance among social psychologists, especially with the 
increase in cross-cultural research. Various instruments to measure values 
have been developed by such researchers as Morris Allport, Vernon, and 
Lindzey,? Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck,® Shartle, Gary, and Rizzo, England, 
and others. The present note reports results on personal values obtained from 
samples of managers and students from India and the United States using 
the Personal Value Inventory (PVI)® developed by Nath, Lukas, and 
Thiagarajan.” й 

PVI consists of 10 specific dimensions chosen on the basis of their relevance 
to organizational behavior from a survey of social-psychological and manage- 
ment literature. The dimensions are Leadership (charismatic vs. democratic), 
Time (past vs. future directed), Family, Religion, Work, Achievement, 
Change, Independence, Money, and Competition. There were four items 


ә Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп January 13, 
1971, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. The results presented in this paper 
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Contract N00014-67 (A), University of Rochester, May 1968). 
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(statements) to each dimension, and the subjects responded on a five-point 
Likert scale ranging from "strongly approve" to "strongly disapprove." 

Thirty middle and upper level managers and 30 graduate students in 
business and economics from India and the United States responded to PVI. 
"The average age for Indian managers was 36, while it was 44 for American 
managers. The average age was 23 and 24 for Indian and American students 
respectively. 

The results were first analyzed to determine the differences in personal 
values between cultures (India vs. United States). Between countries, in the 
case of managers, there were significant differences in "family," “work,” 
"independence," and "money." Indian managers ranked higher in “family,” 
"work," and "independence" and lower in "money" when compared to man- 
agers in the United States. Indian managers valued "religion" more than 
American managers, while managers in the United States valued “change” 
more than their counterparts in India ; these differences, however, were not 
statistically significant. In the case of students, significant differences were 
found in the following dimensions: “leadership,” “work,” “change,” “money,” 
and “competition.” Indian students valued “charismatic leadership” and 
“work” more than students from the United States. On the other hand, 
American students valued “change,” “money,” and “competition” more than 
their counterpart Indians. American students were also more future oriented, 
though the differences were Not statistically significant. 

Within countries, Managers in India valued “democratic leadership” and 
“change” more than students from India. In the case of the United States, 
there was significant difference in “independence,” where students ranked 
higher than managers. 

Finally, in order to determine the extent of cultural and subcultural effects 
on personal values, analyses of variance were performed on the results. It 
was found that the cultural effects were by far the dominant influence, 
Cultural effects accounted for significant amounts of variances in “ 
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work," “change, independence," and "money." In the case of “change” 
and "independence," subcultural effects also accounted for the variance, 


While managers valued "change" higher, students valued "independence" 
higher. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEM ENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary Publications 
Service. 
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NEED FOR APPROVAL AS A MODERATOR OF 
INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION BASED ON 
ATTITUDE SIMILARITY** 


Loyola University of Chicago 


Еми, J. Posavac 


Many studies have shown that interpersonal attraction is a positive linear 
function of the degree of attitude similarity between the S and the person 
being evaluated.” More limited work has been done, however, in relating this 
function to the personalities of the Ss. It was hypothesized that Ss with high 
need for social approval would highly evaluate people who agreed with them 
and reject those who disagreed, while Ss with low need for social approval 
would make much less use of attitude agreement when evaluating others. 

Ss were 19 male and 25 female Introductory Psychology students. ‘They 
worked at their own speeds and all finished in the two hours for which they 
had been scheduled. 

The Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (MC-SDS)? was used 
to measure need for social approval. $s also completed questionnaires, which 
included 15 attitude items with six options ranging from a strong positive 
position through a strong negative position and no neutral point. After com- 
pleting these (and other) measures, each $ was given a booklet containing 15 
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completed attitude scales from each of 30 individuals who had participated in 
earlier research. Attraction was measured with the Interpersonal Judgment 
Scale? which followed each set of attitude items, 


the present study was in the process of analysis, two reports appeared showing 
very similar results,4 5 "These studies and the present research utilized different 
measures of social approval, different Procedures, and different methods of 
analysis. Since different approaches to the same research question often yield 
different results, this Convergence was very welcome, 
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CONNOTATIVE MEANINGS OF FIRST NAMES AND 
NICKNAMES ON THREE DIMENSIONS* 


Pennsylvania State University and Ohio University 


BARBARA А. BUCHANAN AND JAMES L. BRuNING 


The following report is based on research designed to determine the range 
of differences in the connotative meanings of given names. A total of 1060 
names (618 names for men, 442 names for women) were rated on three 
dimensions: Active-Passive ; Masculine-Feminine; and Like-Dislike. 

The Ss were 1380 freshman and sophomore men and women at Ohio 
University. A 7-point scale was used for each of the three dimensions, with 
values ranging from 1 to 7 with 4 serving as the indifference point. The Ss 
were instructed to look at each name, form an opinion, and then mark the 
degree to which they considered the name active or passive, masculine or 
feminine, and how much they liked or disliked it. 

‘The data were analyzed by use of the mean and SD of each of the 1060 
names on each of the three dimensions.’ These data indicated the following: 

1. On all three dimensions and, for both male and female names, women 
tended to be more extreme in their ratings than men. 

2. On all three dimensions there was considerable agreement between 
male and female raters for male names, but much less for female names. 

3. The majority of names showed different ratings on the three dimensions. 
For example, Chester was rated as highly masculine, moderately active, but 
was disliked. 

4, A few names, such as Michael, James, and Wendy, were rated highly 
on all three dimensions; while names, such as Alfreda, Percival, and Isidore, 
were consistently low. 

Of particular interest are the possible implications of the present findings 
to other research areas. For example, the differences noted in the connotative 
meanings would suggest that names lead to definite expectations, which may 
well affect our perceptions in much the same fashion as has been demonstrated 
for the variables warm and cold. Similarly, such behavioral expectancies and 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 31, 1971. 
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stereotypes may be related to the bearer's self-perceptions and personality 
characteristics. 

It would also be of interest to determine how early in life the different 
connotative meanings begin to manifest themselves. Since it is a general 
television practice to use low preference names for absurd cartoon characters, 
children may learn connotative meanings for such names at a very early age. 
If this does occur, then peers may have considerable influence in shaping the 
behavioral expectancies and self-perceptions of children possessing such names, 

A comparison of current ratings (Like-Dislike) with those of a generation 
ago reveals that there is more consistency for male than for female names. 
For example, the names John, James, and William appeared in the previous 
lists and were rated near the top in the present study. For women’s names, 
however, there has been considerable change. Such names as Helen, Ruth, 
Dorothy, and Lois appeared on the previous lists but are much less preferred 
today. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading abpear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of transcend- 
ing their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary 
Publications Service. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATORS: A TEST 
OF A BELIEF CONGRUENCE HYPOTHESIS* 


Department of Psychology, Western Illinois University 


Вем P. ALLEN 


Originally, Rokeach! granted that race is given some appreciable weight 
in determining social reaction, although belief congruence is more important. 
However, later he implied? that when an especially high level of congruence 
between the communication relevant beliefs of communicators and target 
persons is established, target persons will react highly favorably to com- 
municators, giving no appreciable weight to race of communicators. This 
hypothesis was tested with the use of a social reaction that has face validity 
as being more personally and cognitively involving than the “friendship choice” 
reaction (typically employed in previous research that supported belief con- 
gruence theory) and that does not involve external cues provided by the E 
(e.g., graphic scale anchors) that might affect Ss’ responses. 

Individuals constituting all samples employed in the present investigation 
were white male and female students at a midwestern university. One hundred 
nineteen students were requested to rank order 17 belief statements, each of 
which was selected because it was known to be congruent with the beliefs of 
students at the university. A persuasive communication was written (belief 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 13, 
1970. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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congruent communication, BCC) which strongly supported the position of the 
statement having the highest mean ranking (the position most accepted by 
students). A second communication (ambiguous communication, AC), the 
position of which could not be characterized as to degree of congruence with 
students’ beliefs, was also written. Four groups of Ss (N = 410) were assigned 
to. the following conditions: (а) black communicator attributed with the 
BCC, (5) white communicator attributed with the BCC, (c) black com- 
municator attributed with the AC, and (4) white communicator attributed 
with the AC. Each § was given a booklet containing communication-com- 
municator combinations, followed by instructions to generate five adjectives 
to describe his impressions. of the communicator. Methods for deriving and 
assigning values to adjectives and calculating individual S's communicator 
impression score are described elsewhere.* 

Communicator impression scores were submitted to analysis of variance. 
Only the F for communications exceeded 1.25 (F — 253.09; df — 1/406; 
2 < .001). As expected Ss had highly favorable impressions of communicators 
of the BCC relative to communicators of the AC, and they had equally favor- 
able impressions of black and white BCC communicators. Therefore, in a 
case where communicator target person belief congruence was at a high level, 
it was shown that for a reaction which is probably more personally and cogni- 
tively involving, as well as less subject to experimenter bias effects than 
"friendship choice," race was not given any appreciable weight in the deter- 
mination of reaction. These results increase the generality of belief congruence 
theory. However, Triandis* has repeatedly shown that race is given most 
weight for the maximally personally involving social distance reaction. Thus 
even in a case where an especially high level of belief congruence is estab- 


lished, it is doubtful if these results would be replicated with the social dis- 
tance reaction. 
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SELECTIVITY IN EXPOSURE AND THE EFFECT OF 
ATTITUDES ON JUDGMENTS OF THE MASS 
MEDIA COVERAGE OF THE KING 
ASSASSINATION* 


Department of Sociology, University of Missouri-Columbia 


DONALD GRANBERG 


Until recently, the selective exposure to mass media hypothesis was generally 
accepted as being true. Freedman and Sears, however, pointed to a discrepancy 
developing between laboratory and field studies on this topic.! Katz recently 
suggested that the whole question be reopened.? In order to study this topic 
and related issues, a survey was conducted following the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

‘The survey was administered to 401 students in an Introduction to Sociology 
class at Northern Illinois University on the first day of classes after King's 
funeral. The sample was comprised primarily of freshmen and sophomores, 
and divided about equally by sex. 

The first section of the survey assessed attitudes in regard to desegregation. 
The second section dealt with the mass media. Respondents were asked to 
estimate the percentage of airtime devoted to coverage of events associated 
with King's death and the number of hours they spent watching, listening, 
and reading the various forms of mass media. Finally, they made an evaluative 
judgment on the adequacy of media coverage and whether the coverage had 
been commensurate with the importance of the event. 

Since the three attitude items correlated reliably, they were combined into 
an index, with higher scores indicating beliefs that desegregation is justified, 
has been a good thing in the United States, and has occurred too slowly. 

In relation to the selective exposure hypothesis, а correlation of 4-.24 
obtained between attitudinal scores and amount of exposure to mass media 
coverage (р < .01). The hypothesis that people with more negative attitudes 
toward desegregation would give greater estimates as to percentage of network 
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airtime devoted to coverage received marginal support. The correlation is 
small (—.12), though in the predicted direction and reliable at the .05 level. 

The evaluative judgments were skewed even though the alternatives pro- 
vided were symmetrical. Twenty-seven percent endorsed the statement, “The 
amount of coverage was far too much, greatly overestimating the importance 
of the event"; 44 percent endorsed the idea that the coverage was slightly 
too much; and 27 percent felt the coverage was adequate and appropriate. 
Only four respondents felt that the coverage was “not quite enough," and no 
respondent endorsed the idea that the coverage had been far too little. People 
who felt the coverage had been far too much had a lower mean on the 
attitudinal index than those who felt it was slightly too much. The latter had 
а lower mean than those who felt it was adequate and appropriate (F — 24.09, 
df = 2,394, p < 01). 

"The obtained relationships (selective exposure, perceptual vigilance, and 
the effect of attitudes on evaluative judgments) were enhanced in a com- 
parison of two. subsamples consisting of those scoring at the extremes on the 
attitude index. Finally, it may be noted that education, which has been a 
confounding factor in previous studies, was controlled within rather narrow 
limits in the present study. 
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BELIEF IN REINFORCEMENT CONTROL AMONG 
SOUTHERN NEGRO ADOLESCENTS: THE 
EFFECTS OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION, 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, AND 
SEX OF STUDENT* 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


KiNNARD WHITE 


"That belief in internal control of reinforcements is important for under- 
standing the behavior of Negroes in American society has been demonstrated 
by many studies. 

This study tested the effects of school desegregation, socioeconomic status, 
and sex on belief in internal control among Southern Negro high school 
seniors enrolled in either segregated or desegregated schools. Segregated 
schools were those in which all students were Negro and which were located 
in systems that permitted Negroes to choose between two schools—all Negro 
or desegregated, Desegregated schools were those in which all students in 
the system had no choice but to attend. A random sample of four high schools 
with a minimum Negro enrollment of 15% that had been totally desegregated 
for the past two years was selected. These schools were then matched, school 
for school, with four segregated schools on the basis of four criteria: (a) 
number of students in the system, (b) proportion of Negro students, (c) 
regional location in the state, and (d) rural-urban. A random sample, stratified 
by sex, of 162 Negro seniors in their second consecutive year in the same school 
was selected from each school type. 

Internal control was measured by the Intellectual Achievement Respon- 
sibility Scale—IAR,? which yields three scores: a positive score indicating the 
degree of internal control attributed to positive reinforcements, a negative 
score indicating the degree of internal control attributed to negative rein- 
forcements, and a total score obtained by summing the two subscales. Socio- 
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1970. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 

1 Battle, E. S., & Rotter, J. B. Children’s feelings of personal control as related to 
social class and ethnic group. J. Personal., 1963, 31, 482-490. 

2 Crandall, V. C., Katkovsky, W., & Crandall, V. J. Children’s beliefs in their own 
control of reinforcements in intellectual-academic achievement situations. Child 
Devel., 1965, 36, 91-109. 
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economic status (SES) was determined by the Hollingshead Scale.* The four 
highest levels of this scale were combined into one level, thus making a two- 
level classification. All data were collected by a male Negro. 

A2 X 2 x 2 ANOVA with two levels of school type, two levels of SES, 
and two levels of sex was used to analyze IAR scores. 

Southern Negro adolescents who had been attending desegregated schools 
were more internal than their counterparts who had been attending segregated 
schools, as measured by the total scale (F = 15.46; df = 1, 316; p < .001), 
the positive scale (F = 7.34; df = 1, 316; p < .01), and the negative scale 
(Е = 10.57; df = 1, 316; р < .001). Negro females were more internal 
than Negro males, as measured by the total scale (F = 11.63; df = 1, 316; 
p < .001), the positive scale (Е = 7.44; df = 1, 316; p < .01), and the 
negative scale (F = 5.95; df = 1, 316; p < .02). Internality was not re- 
lated to SES on the total scale (F = .94; df = 1, 316; p > .05), the 
positive scale (F = 1,13; df = 1, 316; p > .05), or the negative scale 
(Е = .56; df = 1, 316; р > .05). Also there were no interactions among 
the independent variables that significantly influenced internality scores on 
any of the scales, 

Attending a desegregated school during the last two years of high school 
was associated with a stronger belief in internal control of reinforcements 
among these Southern Negro adolescents. Home background—SES—was not 
related to belief in internal control. Although Negro females held stronger 
beliefs in internal control than did Negro males, the effects of attending a 
desegregated school were not related to sex or SES. 


School of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 


3 Hollingshead, A. B. Two Factor Index of Social Positi р 
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SYMPTOM EXPRESSION IN CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHIST 
HOSPITALIZED PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS OF 
JAPANESE DESCENT IN HAWAII* 


The Pennsylvania State University and E. N. Hay Associates 


Juris С. Dracuns, LINDA LzaMan, AND JOHN M. ROSENFELD 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Recent years have seen an ever-increasing accumulation of evidence docu- 
menting differences in modes of symptom expression of psychiatric patients 
compared across cultural or ethnic lines (e.g., 5, 6, 8, 13, 20, 22). Most of 
these data, however, have come from comparisons of groups of maximal or 
moderate contrast in geographical location, mode of life, and historical back- 
ground. The question may well be worth asking: are psychiatric symptoms, 
singly or in combination, sufficiently sensitive to reflect subcultural differences 
that are subtle and minor? 'This study was undertaken in an attempt to pro- 
vide a preliminary answer to the above question. 

With this objective in mind, symptoms and their groupings were investigated 
among hospitalized psychiatric patients all of whom shared the three charac- 
teristics of being Japanese in descent, American by birth, and Hawaiian by 
residence. Within this culturally rather homogeneous pool of patients, it was 
possible to contrast its members on the basis of their self-reported religious 
affiliation: Buddhist vs. Christian. Comparing Japanese-American patients 
across religious lines is a task of empirical interest in its own right, since there 
is an imposing store of related social science research on Japanese Americans 
in Hawaii and elsewhere (e.g., 1, 2, 4, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15). Beyond the site 
of this investigation, present research is germane to certain methodological 
issues that are current in cross-cultural investigation of psychopathology. In 
particular, it might be contended that much of the cross-cultural work extant 
makes no provision for partialling out the observers! contribution to the dif- 
ferences observed. As a result, findings obtained might be the joint function of 
patients’ behaviors and observers’ expectations, sensitivities, and stereotypes. 
The danger of such contamination is considerably lessened if differences in- 
vestigated pertain to groupings low in social visibility. This condition is met 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 28, 1971, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
search. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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in the case of the socially real, but not readily noticed, characteristics of 
Buddhist and Christian subdivisions among Japanese Americans. 

Two possible sources of difference can be envisaged in the case of these two 
subgroupings. Assuming continuity between psychopathological and adaptive 
modes of expression, one might, on the one hand, predict in the two groups an 
exaggeration of Christian and Buddhist precepts, perhaps expressed in the 
form of self-blame in the former and withdrawal in the latter group. On the 
other hand, relevant research findings (e.g., 3, 10, 16, 17, 18) accord a degree 
of plausibility to the notion that Buddhism and Christianity represent among 
Japanese Americans differences in the degree of acculturation to the American 
society. In that case, Buddhist patients should differ from Christians in the 
same manner, although not to the same degree, as patients in Japan have been 
found to differ from those in the United States in several recent studies. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The site of this study was the Hawaii State Hospital. Biographical and 
symptom information was available on a total of 116 patients, 61 Christians 
and 55 Buddhists, who met the criteria of unmixed Japanese parentage and 
American birth. Other characteristics shared by all Ss in the present pool 
included ages between 17 and 55 years, absence of an organic diagnosis, and 
history of recent admission to the Hawaii State Hospital without a record 
of earlier psychiatric hospitalization. 

From this pool of patients, Ss for the actual comparison were selected by 
the application of the individual multidimensional matching technique em- 
ployed and described in a series of recent cross-cultural studies (5, 6, 9, 19). 
The object of this procedure was to reduce to a minimum differences between 
groups on other than cultural bases, In actual terms, steps were taken to find 
for as many members as possible of one group their closest available counter- 
parts in the other in each of the following five characteristics: age, years of 
schooling, marital status (single, married, and divorced), occupational level 
—on the basis of the seven-step scale devised by Warner, Meeker, and Eels 
(24)—and diagnostic category (as indexed by the Diagnostic and Standard- 
ization Manual of the American Psychiatric Association, 1952). 

In this manner, matching was accomplished for 30 men in the Christian 
and 28 in the Buddhist group. Similarly, there were 25 Christian female 
patients matched with 24 of their Buddhist counterparts. The slight discrep- 


ancies in numbers of the groups equated assured a closer correspondence in 
several of the matching characteristics, 
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Space limitations do not permit the reproduction of the detailed results of 
the matching procedure. In general, the groups were rather closely equated 
with none of the differences yielding a significant or borderline ¢ test of chi 
square. In age, means and standard deviations for the two male groups were 
34.89 and 10.07 for Buddhists and 32.27 and 9.10 for Christians. In the 
corresponding female groups, these indices were 40.48 and 11.98 and 35.48 
and 10.43, respectively. In years of schooling, means and standard deviations 
amounted to 10.68 and 2.72 for Buddhist and 11.13 and 2.10 for Christian 
males. Among women, the same indices were 9.62 and 3.35 in the Buddhist 
group and 10.94 and 4.41 in the Christian group. In the qualitative break- 
downs pertaining to marital status, occupational level, and diagnosis, no 
intergroup discrepancies among men exceeded two individuals in any one 
category. Among women, there were differences to be noted in occupational 
and marital distributions, with four more single Christian patients than Bud- 
dhist and with generally a greater representation of Buddhists at both ex- 
tremes of the occupational hierarchy. 

'The results of this matching procedure were obtained by restricting the 
authors’ efforts to the hospitalized psychiatric patient population. Elsewhere 
(e.g., 9) it has been argued that the definition of mental disorder, either by 
the patient himself or by his community, may itself be subject to cultural or 
subcultural variations, Without denying the plausibility of this argument, the 
authors have not found in their own observations or in the accumulated re- 
search literature any support for the notion that Buddhist and Christian 
patients, among Japanese Americans in Hawaii, exhibit a differential readiness 
to avail themselves of psychiatric hospitalization. 


2. Measures 


Both biographical and symptom data were abstracted from the patients' 
hospital records where they had been entered on the basis of the staff psy- 
chiatrist’s interviews with patients. Buddhist and Christian patients were 
identified on the basis of their own stated religious preference or affiliation. 
As far as the symptoms are concerned, they were tabulated by means of the 
Symptom and Temperament Checklist encompassing 178 items, developed by 
Phillips (21) and used in a series of cross-cultural studies (5, 6, 9, 19, 23). 


3. Intergroup Comparisons 


Groups of male and female patients were compared separately in individual 
symptoms, as well as in sphere and role dominance patterns. Role, in this 
context, refers to the social modality of the symptom and admits of division 
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into three categories: Turning Against Self, Turning Against Others, and 
Avoidance of Others. Sphere pertains to the symptom’s channel of expression 
and includes four divisions: Thought, Affect, Somatization, and Action. The 
specific symptoms included in these rubrics are listed elsewhere (e.g., 6). 
Once the symptoms were so classified, dominant roles and spheres were estab- 


lished on a quantitative basis. In the case of role, the dominant category was 
identified on the basis of the formula Z = x — x/c, so as to make allowances 


for the unequal number of symptoms allocated to the several spheres. The 
procedure of establishing sphere and role dominance was similar or identical 


to that employed in the series of cross-cultural studies mentioned above (5, 
6, 9, 19, 23). 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
1. Discrete Symptoms 


Comparisons of matched Christian and Buddhist patients were performed 
separately for each sex group. Symptoms represented in fewer than 10 and 
more than 90 percent of the Ss were excluded, and 2 X 2 contingency tables 
were constructed for each sex. Of the chi squares obtained, only two were 
significant beyond the .05 level of significance. Among males, Buddhists were 
found to exceed Christians in inappropriate, silly behavior (х2 = 4.04, p < 
:05), while among women, the symptom of self-consciousness and difficulty 
in dealing with people exceeded expectancy in Christian patients (x? = 4.61, 
$ < .05). Minimal credence can be attached to these findings because of their 
exceedingly small number and because of the possibility of their occurrence 
by chance, The only realistic conclusion to be drawn is that symptoms sepa- 


rately compared were inadequate to reveal any substantial differences between 
Christians and Buddhists, 


2. Roles and Spheres 


Comparisons of Christians and Budd 


hists in sphere and 09 
were undertaken by means of 4 role dominan 


X 2 and 3 X 2 chi squares respectively, 
separately computed for men and women. Of these four analyses, one yielded 


шө results: namely, the comparison of Christian and Buddhist men in 
ү p dominance (x? = 12.10, p X .01). A more detailed scrutiny of this 

nding revealed that affect dominance was overrepresented among Christian 
patients, and somatization, among Buddhists, It is noteworthy that the pattern 


or Woe 
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bling Japanese, and Christians resembling Americans. Thus, within the limits 
of the finding just reported, there is confirmation of the notion that the 
contrast between Buddhists and Christians is an acculturative one, representing 
different rungs of the ladder toward assimilation of the majority culture. 

Among women, examination of the chi squares obtained suggested the pos- 
sibility of asymmetrical distribution of the sphere of thought in relation to 
the remaining three spheres. A 2 X 2 contingency table was constructed 
post hoc to provide a formal test of this impression. The chi square obtained 
was 4.77, significant beyond the .05 level of probability. The finding sub- 
stantiates the notion that thought dominance is selectively encountered among 
Christian female patients and, again, runs parallel to the trend encountered 
upon comparing the corresponding groups of patients in America and in 
Japan. 

In more global terms, the two significant differences obtained are compat- 
ible in suggesting a greater immediacy of expression among Buddhists and 
greater articulateness among Christians, tendencies that again are somewhat 
akin to those contrasting patients in Japan and in the United States (6). 


3. Interpretation 


It is apparent then that the few significant results obtained mimic in a 
microcosm some of the results that emerged in the macrocosm of intercultural 
Japanese-American comparisons. No support was obtained for the alternate 
notion that differences between the two groups would reflect and exaggerate 
the respective theological emphasis of the two religions. In the light of these 
observations, religious affiliation, as reflected through psychopathology, appears 
to represent mainly a cultural phenomenon and not the maladaptive trans- 
formation of specific religious values and tenets. 

It is also worth noting that what differences appeared were in the spheres 
rather than in the roles or specific symptoms, broadly conforming to the notion 
elsewhere expressed (21) that supraordinate symptom categories are more 
adequate expressions of socially mediated differences in life style than are 
individual symptoms. The two similar, yet distinct, subgroups in this compar- 
ison differed in the subtler, more expressive variable of sphere rather than in 
the more immediate, instrumental characteristics of role. 

On a more general plane, the question posed in the beginning of this paper 
may be tentatively answered in the affirmative: Symptoms, through their 
groupings, differentiate groups homogeneous in ethnic background, but dif- 
ferent in cultural experience. 
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D. Summary 


Groups of socioeconomically and diagnostically matched Japanese-American 
psychiatric patients at the Hawaii State Hospital were compared across re- 
ligious lines in individual symptoms, and in their dominant symptom roles 
and spheres. Results revealed differences in spheres, but not in individual 
symptoms or roles, between Christian and Buddhist patients. With men, affect 
dominance was prevalent among Christian patients and somatization among 
Buddhists. Christian female patients were found to exceed their Buddhist 
counterparts in representation of thought dominance. These results appeared 
to be a replica in miniature of differences discovered earlier between patients 
in Japan and in the United States. 


4. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE IN THREE CULTURES* 1 


State University of New York at Binghamton 


EuizE BorHA 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Several experiments carried out in the United States utilizing the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) during the last decade have shown that the sexes 
differed in achievement motivation scores. Male subjects consistently improved 
their scores from “neutral” to “aroused” conditions, while female subjects 
responded in a more complex way than did males. In general, females’ scores 
did not increase from neutral to intellectually aroused conditions. However, 
when female students were classified into “achievers” and “nonachievers,” it 
was found that achievers showed an increase from neutral to aroused condi- 
tions, as did the males, but only to stimulus cards with female figures. The 
nonachievers showed a similar increase to male stimuli only. On the basis of 
this work the hypothesis was presented that women can be classified into two 
groups holding different values (5), those intellectually oriented and those 
woman’s role oriented. It was postulated that the intellectually oriented group 
would experience achievement arousal when intelligence and leadership abilities 
are stressed, while the group favoring the woman’s role would respond with 
increased achievement scores only to social arousal. There might also be a 
third group, valuing both goals equally, whose members are responsive to both 
classes of stimuli. These hypotheses on the whole were confirmed, but the 
picture was further complicated by the finding that achievement scores were 
always higher under intellectual arousal when male stimulus figures were 
used, and under woman’s role arousal when female figures were used, irrespec- 
tive of the different value orientations. 

The above findings indicate the importance of value orientation and situa- 
tional characteristics in the explanation of motivated behavior and it is with 
these two important factors in mind that we wish to explore further the dif- 
ferences between men and women on tests of motivation. The subjects of the 
first study to be reported here were college students in the Republic of South 
Africa where cultural values as regards achievement do not differ markedly 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 29, 1971, 
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from those in the United States, although the situation for college students 
differs, since the South African college students constitute a more highly 
selected group than their counterparts in the average American college. 

The subjects of the second study similarly represent a rather select group 
of students from the American University in Beirut. These students are also 
representative of a culture that places rather different values on male and 
female roles as regards achievement. Arab women in comparison with Western 
women are still kept in greater subjection to men although, as Berger (3) 
points out, the religious and traditional values supporting their subordinate 
status are declining, especially in the universities where women have demon- 
strated that they are intellectually as capable as men. However, the primary 
role of the girl (as reported by girl students) remains to marry, to be a good 
wife, and to give her husband many children. Girls, therefore, are constantly 
urged by their parents to leave education for a more homely kind of life, on 
the basis that men prefer women to have less education and more of the 
important domestic qualities than the men have. These values are still accepted 
by women and cause great conflict in women students. 

On the basis of the above observations it was postulated as follows: 


1. Women college students in South Africa will place high value on 
achievement and will score like men students on tests of achievement. 

2. Women students in the Middle East will similarly value achievement 
because they had been selected for this quality. However, stress on woman’s 
role qualities may cause conflict in the achievement test situation, especially 
when female stimuli are used in an achievement arousal condition, and there- 
fore reduce their achievement scores in comparison with those of men. To 
male stimuli no conflict would be expected and achievement scores should not 
differ from those of the male students, 

3. Women students with dominant intellectual achievement values will 
have higher motivation scores in an achievement arousal condition than those 


with dominant social or woman’s role values. 
B. Tue SOUTH AFRICAN STUDY 
The first part of this study deals with the various controversial aspects of 
women’s performance on tests of motivation. 
1. Method 


Eighty-six female, freshman college students served as subjects 
Three tests were administered: ч 
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a. Motivation measure under neutral conditions, French's "Test of Insight 
(2) was administered first to the 86 subjects; half responded to men's names 
and half to women's names. The subjects were unaware of the purpose of 
the test. It was conducted by two female lecturers in the normal lecture room 
situation. 

b. Value orientation measure. 'The Student Attitude Scale (5), which pro- 
vides scores reflecting a subject's woman's role orientation and intellectual 
orientation, was administered a few days later under similar conditions. 

c. Motivation measure under "intellectual arousal" conditions. 


Three months later, the experimenter, a female lecturer, told the same 
subjects that they would be given the second part of the experiment—a second 
form of the Test of Insight and a Scrambled Words Test (a measure of 
facility with words)—and she stressed that their performance on the Scram- 
bled Words Test would reflect on the university, since the same test was being 
given to girls at several universities all over the country in order to compare 
general intelligence level at these colleges. 

Those who had responded to female names in the first session were given 
female names again; and, similarly, those who had responded to male names 
under neutral conditions were given male names again. When all subjects 
had finished the Test of Insight, for which they had been allowed a maximum 
of 25 minutes, the Scrambled Words Test was administered. The time 
specified for each page of words (two minutes) was emphasized. 

The Test of Insight was scored by two judges. Interscorer correlations of 
:86 and .84 were obtained for the two forms. 

The means and standard deviations for each subscale on the Student Atti- 
tude Scale were calculated: Intellectual Scale mean = 15.00, SD = 4.916; 
Women’s Role Scale mean = 19.45, SD = 4.042. 

Those scoring one SD unit above 15.00 on the Intellectual Scale were 
grouped as HIS: ie, valuing intellectual goals highly. Those scoring one 
SD above 19.45 on the Woman's Role Scale were grouped as HWRS: i.e., 
valuing highly the woman's role goals. These groups consisted of 15 subjects 
each, 


2. Results 


The South African college women scored significantly higher under achieve- 
merit arousal conditions than under neutral conditions (neutral X = 11.32, 
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arousal X = 19.39, t = 3.022, » < .001). This result is similar to those ob- 
tained for men in several cultures and to the scores of Brazilian, German, and 
Japanese women (7). 

The motive scores of those high on the Intellectual Scale did not differ 
from those high on the Woman's Role Scale in either condition. Both groups 
increased their scores significantly from the neutral to the aroused condition 
(X HIS neutral condition — 11.7, X HWRS neutral condition = 12.1; 
X HIS arousal condition = 20.2, Y HWRS arousal condition = 18.5). 

The difference between achievement motive scores to male and female 
names under both neutral and arousal conditions was not significant although 
the score to female names was slightly higher (Males names neutral Pe 
10.33, Female names neutral X = 12.30, t = 6340, р > .05; Males names 
arousal X — 18.14, Female names arousal X = 20.64, t = 1.436, Р > .05). 

A subsequent comparison of the scores of 40 women students and 40 men 
students, matched for age, on McClelland's test for need achievement pro- 
duced no differences among this South African sample. 


C. THE Mre EASTERN STUDY: Part I 
1. Method 


The subjects of this study were 28 pairs of male and female Arab students 
matched for age, nationality, and religion, and a further sample of 22 students 
matched to 22 of the first sample who took the achievement test under only 
one of the two test conditions. 

Four tests were administered, three of which—McClelland’s test for n- 
Achievement, an arithmetic, and an anagrams test—were taken by all students, 
while the fourth test—French’s Student Attitude Scale—was taken only by 
the female subjects. 

The experiment was carried out under two conditions, a “neutral” con- 
dition and an “aroused” condition. 

In the neutral condition six TAT type cards were presented to the subjects 
with the usual instruction: “This is a test of your creative imagination, etc.” 
(8). Only two of these cards which are considered to be achievement related 
(two men with a machine and two women in a laboratory) were scored for 
achievement motivation. 

i i п sts were given before the projective test 1n 
an attempt to intensify motivation. "The tests were introduced as tests of 
general intelligence, capacity for organization, and for understanding and 
carrying out instructions accurately and quickly. Time was stressed. 
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The time allowed for completion of the arithmetic and anagrams test was 
in most cases not sufficient for completion of the tests, a condition found by 
McClelland et al., (9) and Angelini (7) to be most effective in the arousal 
of achievement motivation. 

Next, the instructions for an aroused condition (8) were read and the 
two cards for Achievement again presented with the additional information 
that the subjects would be given a chance to improve their performance in 
this type of test. 

To classify the girls into intellectually oriented and woman's role-oriented 
groups they took French's Student Attitude Scale on a later occasion. 


2. Results 


'The stories were scored for need achievement by two independent judges. 
Interscorer reliability was .84. 

An analysis of variance showed no significant difference between the sexes, 
test conditions, stimulus cards, or the various interactions (degrees of freedom 
for all F values 1,54). 

Although the test was administered under neutral and aroused conditions 
several months apart, certain similarities in the stories by the same subjects 
under the different experimental conditions prompted the experimenter to 
select a new group of subjects (matched to the first group on age, sex, and 
religion) to be given the test under aroused conditions only. The achievement 
scores of the new group were then compared to the scores of the old group 
under neutral conditions. Again, there was no increase in achievement-related 
imagery in the aroused condition but, instead, a significantly lower total num- 
ber of achievement-related images (New group X = 2.48, Old group X = 
4,54, t = 2.11, р < .05). 

No significant differences were found with reference to either condition or 
type of picture for both the male and the female groups; nor did the prefer- 
ence-test scores for the females yield a significant difference; the achievement 
scores in general were lower than those of other cultural groups. 

In the introduction to this paper it was argued that achievement-motivation 
scores are related to social and personal values, as well as to situational cues 
arousing expectations of failure or success. 

The low achievement scores of the Arab students may therefore be linked 
to such factors as parental authoritarianism (3) and permissiveness of depen- 
dency on the part of the mother (10) which seem to apply to both sexes. 

On the other hand, the failure to increase achievement scores in the arousal 
condition may be due to the fact that arousal instructions are not applicable 
to Arab culture (9) just as they are not, for example, to all American women, 
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or that they arouse "fear of failure" rather than an expectation of success. 
These ideas were tested. 


D. THE MIDDLE Eastern Stupy: PART II 


А new group of subjects, half of whom were Muslim and half Christian, 
were selected to observe the effect of the greater lack of independence training 
among Muslims as observed by Prothro (10). Since achievement in the Arab 
would seem to be closely linked to social status, it was decided to present the 
achievement test under social arousal conditions. 


1. Method 


Eighty students between the ages of 17 and 25 at the American University 
in Beirut were selected as subjects: 20 female Christian students, 20 male 
Christian students, 20 female Muslim students, and 20 male Muslim students. 

Prior to being administered an eight-item questionnaire designed to arouse 
them in a socially achievement-oriented manner, the students were told that 
being respected by others and occupying a high position in Society are very 
important goals, and that the completed questionnaire would indicate the qual- 
ities they regard as necessary to occupy high positions in government, society, 
and educational institutions and the qualities necessary to deal with persons 
in such high positions. "Гуго minutes were allowed to answer each question. 

Afterwards, the students took McClelland's achievement test. For the 
achievement test four pictures were used, two male pictures and two female 
pictures in the following order: (2) two men and a machine; (5) a woman 
covering a chair; (c) a man sitting at a desk; (d) two women in a laboratory. 


Achievement scores to only pictures (a) and (d) were used to allow for 
comparison with the scores in Part I. 


2. Results 


No significant difference in the achievement scores of men and women was 
obtained. The scores of the Christian males and females were higher than 
those of the Muslims, but not significantly so. 

When 56 of the new subjects were matched with the subjects of Part I of 
this study, their achievement scores under socially aroused conditions were 
significantly lower than those of the first group under intellectual achieve- 
ment arousal, This seems to indicate that instructions for arousal of achieve- 
ment motivation in Middle Eastern students have not yet been discovered. 


€ 
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E. THE Mme Eastern Stupy: Part III 
1. Method 


'The protocols of 80 American college students, 40 males and 40 females, 
and 80 Arab college students, 40 females and 40 males, obtained under 
“aroused” conditions to the two TAT pictures previously used, were analyzed 
for Hostile Press or fear of failure according to the scoring system of Birney 
et al. (4). 


2. Results 


'The mean Hostile Press score for American students — 2.77 ; mean Hostile 
Press score for Arab students = 4.041; 2 = 2.8, significant at .05. This 
result seems to indicate a greater arousal of fear of failure by our testing con- 
ditions in the Arab student than in his American counterpart. 


Е. CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to compare the performance on achievement 
tests of students from two other cultures with that of American students. 
Male students were expected to perform in a similar fashion to male students 
in the U.S. and other parts where tests have been given. Female students in 
South Africa were expected to perform like males and like women students in 
other countries where they form a rather select group in the population. 

The South African students performed as expected. Women college students 
whether more "woman's role oriented" or “intellectually oriented” increased 
their achievement imagery under arousal conditions like the men. This may 
mean that the relatively select group of women attending South African 
universities may value intellectual achievement so highly that any woman's 
role orientations that they may have are overridden when their creativity or 
intellectual capacities are at stake, as under the conditions of the achievement 
test. 

Middle Eastern women students belonging to a culture with rather rigidly 
defined sex roles but at the same time being part of the select few who have 
Eained entrance to a university were expected to experience conflict under 
achievement arousal conditions, affecting their achievement motive scores ad- 
versely in comparison with those of men. However, as in other university 
Populations (with the exception of some American), no such sex differences 
Were observed. In contrast to these other student groups the Arab students 
Showed no increase in achievement imagery from "neutral" conditions to con- 
ditions of “intellectual arousal.” 
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With reference to Arab cultural values it was decided to employ “social 
arousal" techniques which instead of causing an increase produced a further 
decrease in achievement imagery. It was also observed that the Arab achieve- 
ment imagery scores were lower than those of Western groups and that their 
"fear of failure" or Nurturant Press scores were significantly higher than 
those of a comparable group of American students. It appears that, as in the 
South African culture, Arab male and female students’ (6) scores on achieve- 
ment tests reflect certain shared cultural values rather than those that dis- 
criminate between the sexes. 


10. 
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INTERACTION AMONG MEMBERS OF NINE ETHNIC 
GROUPS AND BELIEF-SIMILARITY HYPOTHESIS* 


Genter for Cross-Cultural Research, Western Washington State College 


RicHARD W. BRISLIN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In studies of interpersonal attraction, it is well established that if two 
people have similar beliefs they tend to like each other (1, 4). Recent work 
has generalized this principle beyond the college student sample on which it 
was founded to populations as diverse as schizophrenics, alcoholics, and 
surgical patients (5). 

When applied to interaction among members of various cultural groups, 
differences exist as to the generalizability of the belief-similarity explanation. 
Rokeach (11, 12) maintained that the differences in beliefs held Ьу Negroes 
and whites constitute the main factor in social choice. Triandis (13, 14), 
however, argued that Rokeach did not sample enough types of behavior. 
Triandis’ factor analytic data showed that belief similarity is important in 
such nonintimate behaviors as "inviting to dinner" and “being a friend with.” 
With more intimate behaviors such as “marrying” and “excluding from 
neighborhood,” race is the more important reason for interaction or noninter- 
action. Intimacy ratings provided the noncommonsense information that 
“excluding from neighborhood” is considered more intimate than “being a 
friend with." The race similarity of belief argument involving Tirandis, 
Rokeach, and others (8) may, as Triandis pointed out, simply be a factor of 
what types of behavior are sampled. 

The present study attempted to make three contributions. First, it investi- 
gated the interaction among members of nine ethnic groups from very different 
backgrounds, using several different methods. The research site was the Uni- 
versity of Guam, a school at which residents of Guam, the U.S.A. (called 
"Statesiders"), and several Pacific island groups study. The latter islands 
include the Philippines, the Marshall Islands, Palau, Ponape, Saipan, Truk, 
A cM 
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and Yap. The latter six islands constitute the "Trust Territory of the Pacific, 


a trust of the United States. Data on the interaction of these nine heteroge- > 


neous natural groups should complement the many studies that have experi- 
mentally manipulated variables in ad hoc situations where the researcher has 
control over the origins of interaction. 

Second, this study specifically investigated one of Triandis’ behavior factors 
that is predicted to be determined by belief similarity rather than race. This 
was Factor III (14), friendship acceptance versus rejection, defined by the 
items “be a friend with,” “eat with," and “gossip with." The study of this 
behavior factor was possible, since the major set of data was gathered by 
observing interactions in the University of Guam combination cafeteria- 
auditorium. Students came here between classes to meet their friends, gossip 
and chat, and eat their lunch or have a snack. 

Third, a behavioral measure of attitudes was designed and employed which 
provided a different set of data in addition to that gathered from a set of 
sociometric questions. In the University of Guam cafeteria, students sat at 
one of 30 tables, and thus recordings could be made of who sat with whom 
at each table. Summarized over many tables and many days, these data could 
show how much interaction (called “seating interaction”) occurred between 
and within the nine groups, The amount of such interaction should reflect the 
attitudes of the groups toward each other. In addition, the reliability of this 
measure was calculated. This may be the first such reliability figure, as Kiesler, 
Collins, and Miller (9, р. 17) were “unaware of a single instance in which in- 
vestigators were able to report reliability of their behavioral measures." The 
present seating interaction measure is similar to the seating aggregation index 
of Campbell, Kruskal, and Wallace (6). It differs in that the Campbell 
Measure was a distance measure designed for seats in a classroom, while the 
present figure counts actual interactions (not distance) at a number of differ- 
ent tables, 

Predictions of the amount of interaction between groups were made on 
the basis of objective similarities in background. These background variables 
were similarities in language, place of origin, and governmental unit. It was 
predicted that similarity on one or more of these dimensions would lead to 
Lana in individual beliefs. There are 45 possible combinations of tW 
ne Ко КЕШ dne each group with itself. The following 
expected AoE of с орта РО герй 
of the island groups, which pe geography, langu аде, and government 

groups, which are the basis of the predictions, are summarized 
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elsewhere (2, 10). The numbers in brackets refer to the number of group 
pairings involved in the predictions. 

(a) Members of each of the nine groups should interact with other mem- 
bers of their group; people from the same group will be most similar [9]. 

(b) Guamanians-Saipanese; they are from adjacent islands and speak the 
same language [1]. 

(c) Ponapeans-Trukese; they are from nearby islands and speak related 
languages [1]. 

(d) Rest of Trust Territory groups among themselves; same govern- 
mental unit, similar origins as Micronesians [14]. 

(e) Guamanians-Statesiders; both are U.S.A. citizens [1]. 

(f) Guamanians-Filipinos; both are permanent residents of Guam, the 
latter having moved from the Philippines [1]. 

(g) Rest of the groups (combinations not previously mentioned) ; no pre- 
dictions made because no obvious similarities could be found [18]. 


B. Meruop 


In late 1964, students at the university completed a questionnaire by telling 
who their friends were and by answering other sociometric questions. "The 
students also gave reasons why they thought that the groups at the university 
were different. For Guamanian, Statesider, and Filipino students, every 
third name on the student roster was selected ; and 24, 28, and 8 students were 
interviewed, respectively. Trust Territory students (N = 45) were over- 
selected, every second name, so that all of the six groups (Marshallese, Saipa- 
nese, etc.) would be represented. All 105 students were interviewed in small 
groups in English, being guided through a written questionnaire by the writer 
or a senior sociology student. Both the administrator and the interviewee read 
the question, and then the answer was written in private. 

Respondents answered these sociometric questions: (а) “Think of your 
best three friends on campus. To which group or groups do they belong 
(three choices allowed) ?” (5) “Which group of students do you think are 
the friendliest?” (c) “Which group of students treat you best?" After these 
questions, students were asked: “Why are the various groups at the university 
different?" "They could give as many answers as they wished. 

In early 1969, one aspect of the 1964. study was replicated and two new 
sets of data were gathered. This replication employed a completely new 
sample, since the 1964 students had completed their studies. Fifty-four Trust 
Territory residents answered: “Why are the various groups at the university 
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different?” and the new question, “Why do some people stick to their group 
and why do others interact with several groups?" Following the writer's 
interest in problems of translation and cross-cultural communication between 
researchers and subjects (3), 35 of the students were asked the questions inj 
their first language (Chamorro, Marshallese, Palauan, etc.), and 22 were 
asked the questions in English. 

In addition to these two questions, behavioral data were gathered in 1969; 
University of Guam students had as their meeting place a combination cafe 
teria-student union consisting of one large room with 30 tables that could each 
seat one to eight people. On 12 days at randomly selected times between 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., observers recorded who sat with whom. The observers werê 
unobtrusive as they sat behind curtains covering a stage used for assemblies. 
'Two observers, familiar with all university students, recorded the group 
affiliation of each person at each table. Over the 12 days, there was an average 
of 12.8 tables occupied (range 3 to 23). An average of 44 students was noted 
daily (range 10 to 85). The basic unit of interaction was a situation in which: 
two people sat at one table; each person received one unit for interacting 
with the other person. If more than two students were at a table, a given 
student received a fraction of the basic interaction unit for interacting with 
another. For instance, a Palauan sitting with a Statesider and a Guamanian 
would be credited with 1/2 an interaction with one group and 1/2 an inter 
action with the other. There were no cases in which one rater disagreed with 
the other as to the group membership of people being observed. The Univer 
sity of Guam was small enough so that the raters knew the ethnic affiliation 
of each student. 

It would be desirable if the day to day observations of seating interaction 
were independent but this was clearly not possible. The same two individuals 
sitting together on day three could also be interacting on day seven. This prob: 
lem must be kept in mind during data interpretation. The problem was mini- 
mized by sampling a wide range of times so that different people would have 
free hours during times at which the observers were recording. 

The Teasons given for group differences and for staying with own group 
versus wide interaction are presented as Percentages of respondents mentioning 
a given reason. The sociometric and seating interaction data are presented 
as a ratio of actual number of choices or interactions to the number expected 
by chance alone. For instance, if there are five Palauans, 10 Guamanians, and 
35 Statesiders in the cafeteria, the number of Palauan-Guamanian chance; 
interactions will be 5 10/50 = 1; the number of Palauan-Statesider chance 
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interactions will be 5 35/50 — 3.5; the number of Palauan-Palauan chance 
interactions will be 5 X 5/50 = .5. The sum of these three figures is 5, the 
number of Palauans. 

The denominator for seating interactions is the number of students in the 
cafeteria on a given day, and the denominator for sociometric choices is the 
number of choices made by the 105 interviewees (105 X 5 —525). The 
numerator for sociometric choices contained a correction factor for the sam- 
pling design (every second name for Trust Territory students, every third 
name for others). 


C. RESULTS 


For the 1964 question asking about group differences, only the answers 
for the Trust Territory students are presented. The answers given by 
Guamanians, Statesiders, Filipinos were similar and do not add or detract 
from the discussion. The data for the 1969 replication are given in parentheses 
after each 1964 result. Students could give as many answers as they wished. 
Since the distribution of answers was the same for students receiving the ques- 
tions in English as in their first language, the data are combined. Little inter- 
pretation of answers was necessary, since a reason was categorized into 
“culture” or “language,” etc., only if the student used that exact word. The 
exception to this rule was for the category “behavior.” Any action or behavior 
attributed to a group is categorized under this label: e.g, group X are 
“stuck-up” or “tend to keep to themselves.” Culture and language were given 
as the main reasons for group differences and preference for interaction versus 
remaining with one’s group, these reasons being given by 82% (79%) and 
49% (67%) of the respondents, respectively. Other reasons were suggested 
much less often. Physical characteristics and behavior were given by 367% 
(14%) and 18% (21%) of the respondents, respectively. Other reasons, 
given by less than 10% (both 1964 and 1969) of the respondents were race, 
attitudes, dress, intelligence, upbringing, education, personality, and desire, 

The sociometric and seating interaction results are presented in Table 1. 
The reliability of the seating interaction index can be taken as the ratio of 
actual to chance interactions between all pairs of groups (total of 45) on odd- 
numbered days (of the 12) correlated with the ratio for all pairs on even- 
numbered days. The result is a product moment coefficient of r = .89. Hy- 
Potheses (а), (4), and (g) are based on 9, 14, and 18 data points, respectively. 
All other hypotheses are based on one data point. The magnitudes of the ratios 

actual interactions/chance interations) are, with one exception, in the 
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TABLE 1 
SocioMETRIC AND SEATING INTERACTION INDICES: RATIO OF ACTUAL 
TO CHANCE NUMBER OF CHOICES OR INTERACTIONS 


Method 
Seating 
Sociometric interaction 
Groups involved in prediction questions data 
(2) Every group with self 4.02 5.09 
(b) Guam-Saipan 1.76 :93 
(adjacent; same 
language) 
(c) Ponape-Truk 3.52 241 
(adjacent; similar 
language) 
(4) Rest of Trust 349 1.52 
"Territory among 
themselves (Govern- 
mental unit) 
(e) Guam-States 244 1.76 
(U.S.A. citizens) 
(f) Guam-Philippines .91 .80 
(residents of Guam) 
(2) No predictions 43 13 
Ог гезї 


descending order predicted by the hypotheses based on known degree of similar- 
ity due to geographical propinquity, language, and governmental unit. Of the 
28 highest seating interaction ratios, 27 represented the (a)-(f) predictions in 
Table 1: i.e., only one nonpredicted value was higher than any of the pre- 
dicted values. For the sociometric choices, two nonpredicted values were 
higher than any of the predicted values. I£ we assume that chance alone would 
show one-half of the nonpredicted values higher than the predicted values, 
the obtained scores are significant at less than the .01 level by a binomial test. 


D.. Discussion 


The most parsimonious explantion of the results is that similarity of beliefs 
leads to friendship choices among members of these heterogeneous groups. The 
friendship choice was defined by Triandis’ factor (14) which includes the 
items, “Бе a friend with,” “eat with,” and “gossip with.” The similarity of 
belief explanation is applicable for two reasons. First, the amount of seating 
interaction and the number of sociometric choices between groups was pre- 
dicted on the basis of objective similarities that should lead to similar beliefs. 
These similarities were geographical propinquity, same or similar language, 
same political unit. With one exception, the lack of interaction between 


i 
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Guamanians and Saipanese (for which there is no convenient reason), the 
predicted interactions were supported by the data. 

Second, the students themselves (in a role similar to the anthropological 
informant) explained that culture and language similarities are most important 
in their interactions with others. Since culture is often defined as a system of 
beliefs, and language is the medium for the expression and transmission of 
culture (7), the similarity of belief explanation seems most applicable. 

The friendship interaction under study here seems to be based on an in- 
dividual’s perception of which group will be easiest and most pleasant to inter- 
act with. People sharing similar beliefs and language are more comfortable 
with each other than people sharing different backgrounds and viewpoints 
and struggling (one of them) in a less-than-fluent language. 

Several students expressed exactly this position. A Marshallese student 
wrote: 

Culture makes these groups stick together. Somebody might not get 
along with one from another country. He likes to find some friends who 
have the same beliefs he has, and he could only find these characteristics 
with the people from his own country. 


A Palauan: 


They want to associate with their countrymen where there’s no strain 
or shyness, 


A Trukese resident: 


A Trukese that has never experienced the cold winter of the U. $. 
could not comprehend and intelligently appreciate a Statesider telling him 
the terrible winter they had in Albany anymore than a person from 
Albuquerque that has never seen an atoll could visualize the smallness 
of the islets that make up such an atoll, (Truk, of course, is an atoll.) 


A Ponapean: 


Each wants to go with his ethnic group simply because he can express 
himself clearly. He doesn’t have problems in his own language. 
A methodological innovation was introduced that could prove useful in 
studies of interpersonal and intergroup interaction. This index was the record- 
ing of who sits with whom at tables over a number of days, and it proved 


25 i : During the time of the 1969 replication, Saipan 
оа бааа di Саа xul the other Marianas islands, while Guam 


voted to reintegrate itself with Gua x п a 
voted against the measure. Perhaps Guamanians feel toward Saipanese the way 


U.S.A. residents do toward the British, “They should be like me, but they’re not, во 
they're probably really quite different"—a contrast effect. 
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workable. The reliability of this behavioral measure, taken as the co: 
of interactions between groups on the odd-numbered days versus even-nur 
Бегей days, was r = .89, 

The hypotheses tested were derived from both Rokeach (12) and Tria 
(13), who both wrote that the similarity of belief hypothesis is the b 
explanation of friendship choice. Triandis cautioned, however, that oth 
types of social choice besides friendship may demand other explanations, T 
Present study provided friendship-interaction data among members of 
heterogeneous groups, and indicates that the similarity of belief hypoth 
documented many times with more homogeneous subjects (4), many p 0 
to be a very generalizable explanation. 


E. SUMMARY 


"Two studies were undertaken to investigate the reasons for friends 
choices among members of nine heterogeneous groups. In 1964, a questionnait 
was given to students from Guam, Micronesia, the Philippines, and U.S.A 
who were attending the University of Guam. In 1969, the study was replicated 
with the addition of an unobtrusive behavior measure of seating patte 
Predictions about amount of interaction were based on objective similariti 


between specific culture groups. Results showed that the behavior mea 
had adequate reliability and that 


the predictions. The interaction 


among members of the groups was interpret 
as being due to belief similarity 


that led to ease and comfort in interaction. 
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DEFERENCE AND ETHNIC DIFFERENCES 
IN VOICE LEVELS* 


University of Hawaii 


Н. I. AYABE 


A. PROBLEM 


The Japanese-American college student differs from his Caucasian counter- 
part in his willingness to enter classroom discussion. Hutchinson, Arkoff, and 
Weaver (4) reported that the Caucasian-American students produced more 
verbal classroom responses than did the Japanese-American students. 

The difference in responsiveness is attributed to higher deference preferences 
among the Japanese-American college students. Arkoff (1), Arkoff, Meredith, 
and Iwahara (2), Fenz and Arkoff (3), and Hutchinson е? al. (4) have 
amply demonstrated that Japanese-American students score higher on the 
deference scale of the Edwards Personal Preference Scale than do Caucasian- 
American students. 

However, an alternative explanation of the Japanese-American’s less verbal 
response in the classroom is the apparent inability of the Oriental student to 
speak loudly. That is, the Japanese-American students, especially female, 
appear to speak very softly in class even when urged to speak “as loud as you 
сап,” 

Discussion in any fair-sized class would require the discusser to speak 
loudly. If the Japanese-American coed has difficulty in speaking loudly, verbal 
participation in class may require inordinate effort resulting in decreased 
talking. “For example, intensive periods involving the acquisition, or the 
performance, of responses may be considered to have aversive characteristics. 
It has been shown that discriminative stimuli acquire aversive characteristics 
after an extended period of ‘working’ .. .” (5, p. 137). 

The Japanese-American coed, then, may refrain from speaking in class be- 
cause of the difficulty experienced in speaking loudly: i.e., Japanese-American 
coeds may not have the physical capability to produce speech sounds as loud as 
those of the Caucasian-American coed. The purpose of this study was to 
ascertain if Caucasian-American coeds are physically able to speak louder 
than Japanese-American coeds or if loud speaking is а matter of deference, 


| Received. ch August 16, 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Thirty-six female college students (18 Caucasian-American and 18 Japa- 
nese-American) enrolled in an undergraduate educational psychology class 
at the University of Hawaii served as subjects (Ss). 


2. Procedure 


Each $ was tested individually with a General Radio Company sound level 
meter, type 1551-A, in a soundproof room furnished by the Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic, University of Hawaii. 

"The 18 Caucasian-American coeds and the 18 Japanese-American coeds 
were randomly assigned to two conditions, the professor-tester condition and 
the coed-tester condition forming four equal numbered groups of nine: the 
Caucasian-American coed with professor-tester, the Caucasian-American coed 
with coed-tester, the Japanese-American coed with professor-tester and the 
Japanese-American coed with the Coed-tester. Two measures were taken: à 
“normal voice" measure and a “loud as you can” measure, 

a. Normal voices. Ss were asked to read the sentences, “I see a caaat,” “I 
see a dooog," and “I see a treee" in a normal voice holding the repeated 
vowels, While the Ss held the repeated vowel, the experimenter (E) obtained 
a reading in decibels (db), The average of the three scores obtained was used 
to do the necessary statistical computations, 


b. Loud as you can. The following procedure was followed to obtain db 
measures of “loud as you can." 


E: I want to see how loud you can read. Read this as loud as you can (Ё 
shows the sign “I see a caaat.") 

S: I see a caaat. 

E: Okay, that’s 
а dooog.") 

S: Iseea dooog. 

E: That wasn't as 
loudly the $ reads.) 

S: Iseea dooog. 

E: Good. Let's try this statemen 

S: I see a trece, 

E: You сап do better; the first two tim 
as loud as you can. (F says this no 

S: I see a trece, 


good; let's try this statement. (E shows the sign “I see 
good as the first time (E says this no matter how 
t (E shows the sign “I see a trece.") 


es were much louder, Say “treee” 
matter how loud the first two times were.) 
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For each S the highest db scores were used in the statistical computations. 

At least four differences between professor-tester and coed-tester were 
apparent: (a) Clothing. The professor-tester wore a business suit, while the 
coed-tester wore casual clothing; (5) Age. Professor-tester was 36 years old, 
coed was 22 years old; (c) Sex. Professor was male, coed was female; and 
(d) Introduction. Professor-tester said, “Hello, I am осот оь Bt 
the Educational Psychology Department. Coed-tester said, “Hi, I'm Sandy." 
Both testers were Japanese Americans. The introduction of cross-racial testers 
was avoided for it might have detracted from the deference hypothesis even 
though one might expect that Caucasian-American testers in conjunction with 
Japanese-American testers could have possibly produced differential effects. 


C. RESULTS 


'The Caucasian-American coeds were not reliably different from the Japa- 
nese-American coeds in loudness of normal speech, but the coed-tester group 
scored significantly higher than the professor-tester group (F = 20.07, df 
1/32, р < .01). The means are reported in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS FOR THE JAPANESE AND CAUCASIAN AMERICANS WITH STUDENT AND PROFESSOR 
‘Testers UNDER “Loup As You CAN" AND “NORMAL” Voice LEVELS. 


Student Professor 
Voice Japanese Caucasian Japanese Caucasian 
Loud 74.9 74.5 67.5 78.5 
Normal 56.6 58.1 54.3 54.9 


Two-way analysis of variance on the dependent variable “loud as you can” 
showed no significant difference between testers. The Caucasian-American 
coed scored significantly higher than the Japanese-American coeds (F = 5.96, 
df 1/32, p < .05). A significant interaction was found between ethnic back- 
ground and tester (Е = 6.43, df 1/32, $ < .05). ў 

Selected multiple anovas were calculated because of the specific hypotheses. 
In the “loud as you can" condition, a significant difference was found between 
Caucasian-American students and Japanese-American students „when tested 
by professor (F = 8.86, df 1/16, ? < 01), but no reliable difference was 
found between the two groups when tested by the coed. Japanese-American 
coeds differed reliably between professor-tester and the coed-tester, but no 
difference was found when Caucasian-American girls were the subjects. See 


Table 1 for the mean. 
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D. DiscussioN 


The results indicate there was no difference in voice level when coeds 
either ethnic background were asked to speak in a normal voice. Both р: 
fessor-tested Caucasian-American coeds and Japanese-American coeds show 
lower voice readings than coed-tested girls. One is not allowed to interpr 
findings to indicate that Caucasian-American coeds are as high in deference as 
Japanese-American coeds for the results of the “loud as you can” depend 
measure suggests the opposite: that is, the Caucasian-American coed prodi 
verbalizing at the same d levels in the professor condition as either the Cauca 
sian-American or Japanese-American coeds in the coed-tester condition, whil 
the professor-tested Japanese-Americen coeds scored significantly lower than th 
other groups. It may be true that at normal voice" levels Caucasian-America 
coeds display deference behaviors, but not at “loud as you can" levels. Hi 
ever, a more plausible explanation may be that when first tested ("norm 
voice" condition was always presented first), the newness of the situa! 
evoked caution by the professor-tester, but the Caucasian-American 
became more quickly accustomed to the original situation than her counter- 
part. Further research controlling for order-effect may clarify this matter. 

The conclusion that Japanese-American coeds are able to speak as loudly 
as Caucasian-American coeds is supported by the findings that no reliab 
differences were found between Japanese-American coeds and the Caucasian- 
American coed group tested by the coed. There appears to be no physical differ- 
ence in ability to produce loud talking. А 

The Japanese-American group tested by the “professor” scored significantly 
lower, which indicates that the Japanese-American coed, even when urged to | 
speak as "loud as you can,” is inhibited by an authority figure. This finding - 
is clearly in accord with previous research. 


E. Summary 


The purpose of this investigation was to discover if Caucasian-American 
coeds can produce greater sound levels when reading selected words than he 
Japanese-American coed or if loudness of speaking was a matter of deference. 
It was found that Japanese-American coeds can speak as loud as the Caucasian- 
American coeds. When asked to speak normally, both Caucasian-American 
and Japanese-American coeds spoke in lowered voices when an authority figure 4 
was the tester. When asked to speak as loud one is able, the Japanese-American _ 


coed was inhibited by the presence of a profi i i 
7 professor, while hı А 
part displayed no inhibition, v^ oe —— f 
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DOGMATISM AND SOCIAL DISTANCE: 
A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY* 


San Fernando Valley State College; and Hebrew University, Israel 


Іво A. PIROJNIKOFF, ШАМА HADAR, AND AvNER HADAR 


A. INTRODUCTION 


'There has been a dearth of literature on authoritarianism and dogmatism 
in studies between kibbutz and city adults in Israel. The majority of investiga- 
tions on the kibbutz have been psychoanalytic in nature and used children as 
Ss, In one of these studies, Bettelheim (1) visited the kibbutz for seven weeks 
and on the basis of his observations published an extensive anecdotal book of 
his experiences and speculations. According to Bettelheim, the kibbutznikim 
seems unable to project himself into the feelings of deeply personal experiences 
of others. Bogardus (2) has defined the degrees and grades of understanding 
and feeling that persons regarding each other experience as social distance. 
For purposes of test administration, Bogardus also defined social distance as 
different degrees of sympathetic understanding that exist between persons. 
There appears to be a communality of meaning between Bettelheim’s concept 
of inabilities to share in personal experiences of others and Bogardus’ definition 
of social distance. Bettelheim's stress on dogmatic self-righteousness and lack 
of flexible evaluation constituted the conditions Rokeach (8) has termed the 
narrow perspective and which culminated in attitudes of close-mindedness. 

Gerson (5) has stressed that the orientation of the kibbutz, not only ideally 
but in reality, is on morality, equality, idealism, group responsibility, and 
humanism, These clusters of traits characterize a nondogmatic personality. 
Rokeach refers to dogmatism as attributes of authoritarianism, intolerance, 


and close-mindedness. 


The hypothesis of this study was that the kibbutz Ss would be more tolerant 


and less dogmatic than nonkibbutz Ss. The second hypothesis was that kibbutz 


members would be more understanding and willing to experience interactions 
with other groups than would nonkibbutz members in Israel. In addition, the 
results were compared to Jewish Ss and non-Jewish Ss in the United States 


in order to compare the data on a broader cultural level. 


Massachusetts, on August 20, 1971, 
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В. Meruop 
l. Sample 


The total sample consisted of 160 Ss. Forty were “Sabras” that had been 
born in a kibbutz and were presently in the following Kibbutzim: Yagur, 
Shfayim, Gesher-Haziv, Givat-Chayim, and Hazoreah. Forty urban "'Sabras" 
were from the following three cities in Israel: Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem, and 
Rehovoth. Forty American born Jewish Ss and 40 American born non-Jewish 
Ss were from the Los Angeles area. 


2. Matching Variables 


The acceptable age range within the four samples was from 18 to 35. To 
maintain the homogeneity of the sample on sociocultural attitudinal and be- 
havioral determinants, only Ss of European descent were utilized in the study. 
Ss were also matched on the following variables: sex, marital status, occupa- 
tion, education, and Hollingshead’s ( 7) two Scale Index of Social Position. 

Table 1 contains the results, stated as percentages for the matching variables 
in the four samples consisting of the 160 Ss. It will be noted that only three 
out of the seven categories were used in matching for education and occupation, 
yielding a fairly similar set of social Position scores in each of the samples. 


3. Measuring Instruments 


The second measure, the D Scale, as developed by Rokeach (8) was con- 
al differences in openness and closedness 
be thought of as signifying the extent to 
tarian outlook on life, an intolerance of 


and the sufferance of those with si ilar beliefs. 
Form E of the D scale was used in this study. tas 


4. Procedure 
The scales were translated into 
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TABLE 1 
DisTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGES ON THE MATCHING VARIABLES 
FoR EACH OF THE Four SAMPLES 


Groups 
U.S. U.S. 
Kibbutz Israeli City Jewish Non-Jewish 
% fo % 

Sex 

Male 48 59 52 42 

Female 52 41 48 58 
Marital status 

Married 42 47 38 38 

Unmarried 58 53 62 62 
Occupation 

Administrative 7 7 5 5 

Clerical 50 43 35 31 

Skilled 43 50 60 64 
Educational 

4-year-college 3 3 7 5 

1-3-year-college 15 13 19 15 

High school 

graduate 82 85 74 80 
Two factor index 

п 0 3 8 5 

ш 62 53 33 38 

IV 38 37 58 57 

у 0 7 1 0 


¥ o ine EBSA BBS SAS UU ушы RET TT 


requiring S’s name. The two scales were randomly placed within each of the 
booklets, The scales were presented in groups no larger than five for control 
of communication among Ss during administration of the scales. The verbal 
instructions given to each group was that they were participating in a poll of 
how people feel about certain situations and groups. It was stated that there 
were no right or wrong answers to the questions and that the E's only con- 


cern was about their feelings on these issues. 


C. RESULTS 


The correlations between the Social Distance and D Scale were obtained for 
a determination of the independency between the two measures for each of 
the four groups. The correlations ranged from 19 to .27. The proportion of 
variance common to the Social Distance and D Scale in each of the four 
samples was found to be negligible and the two measures were considered 


relatively independent. З 

The means and standard deviations were determined for each of the four 
samples on both the Social Distance and D Scale. Table 2 demonstrates that 
the Israeli City/sample obtained the highest scores on both of these measures. 
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TABLE 2 
SocranL Distance AND D SCALE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR EACH OF THE SAMPLES 


Social 
Group D Scale Distance Scale 
Israeli City 20.52-21.90 4.15±1.30 
Kibbutz 4.602-25.62 4.062-1.29 
U.S. Jewish —11.95--27.76 2.23±1.07 
U.S. Non-Jewish —10.722-28.58 1.831.02 


An analysis of variance was performed on each of the two scales. The F 
obtained on the D Scale was significant (F — 9.20; df = 3/156; » < .001). 
Scheffe's test for the six possible differences between any two means in the 
four groups indicated that the F obtained was due to the following differences: 
(a) the Israeli City sample was significantly different from the kibbutz sample, 
and (5) both Israeli groups were significantly different from the two Amer- 
ican samples. 

The analysis of variance on the Social Distance Scale was significant (F = 
41.99; df = 3/156; p < -001). Scheffe’s test indicated that significant differ- 
ences were obtained between the Israeli and the United States samples. 

In the summating of the different nationalities on the Social Distance Scale, 
these scores were initially treated as unidimensional measuresments. There is 
some evidence to indicate that such scales may be multidimensional. The 21 
nationalities on the Social Distance Scale were combined into 15 homogeneous 
ethnic groups. Ethnic groups were defined by language, culture, and geograph- 
ical location. The scores on the kibbutz sample on the Social Distance Scale 
Were arranged in rank order. Accordingly, the means and standard deviations 
of the remaining three groups were arranged to the rank order established 
by the kibbutz as summarized in Table 8: 

Fifteen analyses of variances were performed on the data. The initial 13 
groups listed in the table were all significant (df = 3/156; p < .001). 
Scheffe's tests indicated that the Egyptian-Jordanian-Syrian, German, and 
Arabs-outside-Israel groups in both the Israeli and the United States samples 
were significantly different. Both the Israeli and the United States samples 
were also significantly different from each other. Scheffe’s tests indicated that 


for the remaining 10 groups, the only significant difference was between the 
Israeli and United States samples. That is, 
within either the Israeli ог U; 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SOCIAL DISTANCE SCORES FOR ETHNIC GROUPS . 
U.S. U.S. 

Groups Kibbutz Israeli City Jewish Non-Jewish 
Egyptian, ү 

Jordanian, f 

Syrian 5.56+1.69 6.293-0.42 3.57±2.03 2.32+1.73 
Сегтап 5.401.83 5.15±1.98 3.02±2.08 1.50±1.10 
Arabs-outside-Israel 5.35±2.01 6.17±1.63 3.7027 2.583-2.09 
Arabs-in-Israel 4.952-1.60 5.07±1.67 3.45±2.12 2.572:1.87 
Chinese 4.822-1.72 5.25±1.99 2.254142 1,821.29 
Russian 4.80±2.09 4.63 2.44 2.57+1.97 2.17+1.90 
Persian 4.552-1.66 4.77+1.74 2.422-1.58 2.102:1.61 
Polish, Hungarian, 

Czech, Bulgarian 4,101.62 4411.64 2101.28 1.9741.38 
Japanese 3.89±1.65 3.57±1.83 2.08±1.20 1.881.50 
Negroes 3.77±1.76 3.77±1.96 2.12±0.99 2.05±1.60 
English, Scottish, 

Canadian 3.37±1.61 3.04±1.55 1.462-1.69 1.33+0.66 
Swedish, Danish 3.11:+1.64 2.73+1.75 1.472:0.68 1.452-0.95 
American 2.95+1.73 2.62+1.77 1.172:0.78 1.300.94 
Jews-German 2.25±1.82 2.67±1.84 1.67±1.28 1.90±1.25 
Jews-Russian 1.92±1.22 2.17±1.72 1.37±0.95 1.951.46 


r the previous 13 ethnic groups, (b) the F 
This can be evplained by the 
of Eastern European 


to the .001 level of significance fo 
for the Russian Jewish sample was not significant. 
fact that in Israel the samples were primary composed 


rather than German Jews. 
The rank order correlations were obtained between the six possible pairs 


of samples on the Social Distance scores. The correlations between the three 
Jewish groups ranged from .93 to 97. When the United States non-Jewish 
group was introduced into these comparisons, the correlations diminished from 
32 to .54, The American Jewish and Israeli samples tended to rank the 15 


ethnic groups in approximately the same order. 


D. Discussion 

investigate the dogmatism and social 
distance differences which characterize adults who were born and live in the 
kibbutz and those who were born and live in cities in Israel. In addition, one 
of the purposes was to compare the results to Jewish and non-Jewish Ss born 
and residing in the United States to assess differences on a broader cultural 


level. WE 

Dogmatism was measured by Rokeach's D Scale, while social distance was 
appraised by the Bogardus Social Distance Scale. It was found that the kib- 
butz group differed significantly from both Israeli City and United States 


The purposes of this study were to 
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samples on the D Scale. The only significant difference on the Socjal Distance 
Scale was between the Israeli and United States samples. 

One of the dominant findings to emerge from this study was the significantly 
higher score on dogmatism obtained by the city dwellers in Israel when com- 
pared to members of the kibbutz. A possible implication may be that some of 
the ideological principles in the kibbutz have found practical applications in 
behavior when compared to the whole of Israeli society. 

The Israeli kibbutz evolved a social structure that does not include the 
family. The kibbutz as a whole assumes responsibility for emotional and 
physical care, socialization, and education of all children. The child in the 
kibbutz is allowed to give vent to feelings of aggression without the fear of 
punishment. That is, the kibbutznik may be more influenced by positive rein- 
forcement in the molding of his behavior. As Davis (3) suggests, the fear of 
punishment may be the primary facilitator of socialization process. It may be 
that the kibbutz child experiencing reward more than punishment is subjected 
to a more consistent and less suppressive socialization process, Given these 
circumstances, the individual may be more likely to lack fear of his environ- 
ment and express a greater flexibility in his behavior and tolerance toward 
others. 

Golan (6) suggested that in the kibbutz, the educational process has largely 
gained freedom for youth from the dictates of society. He has noted that they!) 
Israeli family in the city is distant and anachronistic, while in the kibbutz © 
the family has close ties and is Nnonanachronistic, 

The discussions concerning the hypothesis of normal growth during child- | 
hood, the close ties existing in a nonanachronistic family, the warm relation- 
ships without suppressions of needs, all characterize the formation of attitudes 
that are the antithesis of the ones designating dogmatism. 

The data in this study do not support Bettelheim’s speculations of conclu- 
sions. The kibbutz sample obtained significantly lower D Scale scores than the 
urban sample in Israel, 

The second hypothesis of the study, that the kibbutz members would be 
more understanding and willing to experience interactions with other groups 


= Él. a есе; 


than would nonkibbutz membe 
the study. However, Bettelhei 


authoritarian, more tolerant, 


the Israeli groups are less willin 
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and feeling gegarding other racial and ethnic groups than the American sam- 
ple. American society is concerned with the security of the individual, while 
in Israel the emphasis is more on the individual’s commitment to the state. 
The Israeli is taught that any groups that do not participate in that commit- 
ment are not chosen to be groups that the Israeli would select to have the 
same degree of social contact as would be true for the American subjects. The 
attitude appears to be expressed in a willingness to have less social contact 
with those of dissimilar beliefs and greater sufferance with those of similar 
beliefs. 

The findings of this study demonstrate that in attitudes toward other ethnic 
groups, the American Jew is more like his counterpart in Israel than non- 
Jewish Americans. 


E. SUMMARY 


Sampling five kibbutzim and subjects from three cities in Israel, the hy- 
potheses investigated were that kibbutz Ss would be more tolerant and less 
dogmatic and more willing to experience interactions with other groups than 
would be city dwellers in Israel. The results obtained on these samples were 
also compared to Jewish and non-Jewish Ss in the United States. It was found 
that city dwellers in Israel obtained higher significant scores on dogmatism 
‘than either members of the kibbutz and Ss in the United States; while, both 

bbutz and city dwellers were less willing to experience interactions with 
other groups than individuals sampled in the United States. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR A THEORY OF CONTAGION 
FROM AN EXPERIMENT INVOKING 
MODEL SELF-CENSURE* ї 


University of Toronto 


J. BARNARD GILMORE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


We are beginning to understand some of the many determinants of imita- 
tive phenomena. This appears especially true for the case of behavioral conta- 
gion (cf. 4). One variable which some have thought to mediate contagion 
has been the expected consequences to a subject for behavior similar to that 
of a model. This variable has been especially prevalent in the studies by 
Bandura, Walters, and their colleagues (cf. 1, 3). Such studies have suggested 
that, under certain circumstances, altering the external consequences to à 
model for his behavior alters the degree of imitation shown by the subjects. 
It would thus seem reasonable to postulate that behavioral contagion might 
be mediated through an alteration in the expected environmental consequences 
for a given behavior which follows observation of a model employing (or not 
employing) such behavior. 

One major problem with this mediation explanation is, however, that con- 
tagion is readily observable in situations offering minimal opportunity for 
observing or inferring external consequences to the model for the behavior 
he performs. Similarly, counterexamples are readily found for most variables 
that are presumed necessary for contagion to occur. Perhaps, however, we 
can reasonably postulate an internal consequence from the observation of a 
model which may mediate contagion phenomena. 

Some recent work by Wheeler and Smith (5) suggests that conditions that 
are ordinarily sufficient to elicit a great deal of contagion of aggressive be- 
havior fail to do so when the model is censured for his aggressive behavior. 
Wheeler and Smith found that this censure effect was significant when E 
censured the model; however, it was only suggestive when a peer, and the 
model himself, provided censure. These data suggest a process that may ac- 
count for contagion phenomena. Perhaps contagion is mediated through a 
ж Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May 25, 1970. 
ae D No. 84 of the aues Mental Health Port 
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change in the moral attitude that a subject holds about a behavior he observes 
in the model. Perhaps observation of a model alters the expected moral or 
judgmental consequences that accrue to the subject internally when he con- 
siders imitating a model. 

The Wheeler and Smith data were not gathered specifically to evaluate 
this possibility and as a result their relevance is not direct. In the method used 
by Wheeler and Smith the censure by E (which was effective) came in the 
context of the same situation where $ was about to behave. $ might have 
inhibited the contagion of aggressive behavior because he expected that E 
(a power-holding "commander") could and would punish him overtly. Thus, 
these data can easily be construed to lend more support to an altered- 
Consequence type of theory as opposed to a contagion-of-moral-attitude type 
of theory. Yet the Wheeler and Smith data do suggest that the model’s 
self-censure for aggression may have produced less contagion than did no 
censure at all. It would be valuable to explore further the possibility set 
forward in this new kind of theory about contagion: namely, that at least 
some contagion phenomena are mediated through an effect produced on the 
moral attitude a subject may hold about a given behavior, having just observed 
a model perform that behavior. In particular, it would be interesting to put 
into conflict a model's actual behavior and his expressed attitude about such 
behavior in order to see which aspect of the modelling situation carried more 
weight in determining any behavioral contagion. 

The experiment that foll 
to look at the conflictful m. 


tvation of a model’s behavior. In the 
Ss were allowed to observe a model who either did 
ve shock option while playing a two-person strategy 


cated by the extent to which Ss matched the behavior 
of these models when offered similar aggressive options in their own game. 


B. METHOD 


The method used in this study involved a game Procedure which at first 


appears to be rather complex. In fact, however, the procedure js quite straight- 
forward when the intent of th 


intended to afford a method of offering 


a РЕ Т 
Ce алаас. чайда аана атчан н йы з: 
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under S’s own control, but which in fact could be controlled completely 
by Ё. 

Male students from the introductory psychology course at the University 
of Waterloo were Ss in our experiment. Each $ volunteered to participate in 
an experiment entitled “Communication Strategies: A "T'wo-Person, Non- 
Zero-Sum Game.” The experiment promised the $ some credit toward his 
required participation in psychology experiments plus “а possible $2.00 game 
winnings.” Volunteers were contacted by phone and appointments were 
arranged after a certain amount of negotiating designed to promote the 
illusion that $ would be participating with another student who was a 
stranger to him. Many similar actions and remarks were programmed through- 
out the experiment to facilitate and maintain $?в illusion that he had а game 
partner who was a student like himself. Details of the methods, including all 
such actions, may be obtained from the author. 

Every $ was met by E (a quiet, attractive, 21-year-old woman) who guided 
him to a small room marked “(Communications Study: Studio B.” Soon, E 
gave $ some introductory material to be read. Included in this material was 
a “Consent Form" asking $ to confirm his willingness to participate in the 
experiment. The consent form (which all Ss had seen before in other experi- 
ments) was preceded by a statement explaining that the experiment could not 
be described in detail until after it was completed. It was explained that 
some (but not all) Ss could experience harmless electric shock while partic- 
ipating in the experiment. E always left § alone for a brief time, then returned 
to announce that everything was ready to begin. 

At this point E introduced $ to the experimental apparatus (described be- 
low) and helped S don the headset which would enable him to communicate 


with E during the experiment, E then returned to her studio and began the 


experiment. First, E had each player introduce himself to the other and con- 
voice which each $ heard, and 


firm that he did not know the other. The 

assumed to be his partner, was actually a tape-recorded voice of a male 
student. E then announced that henceforth each $ would be able to hear and 
talk only with E. She went on to explain, “The experiment that you are about 
to participate in will involve two persons playing a game to win money. 


... You may both win or you may both lose or just one of you may win. 


You must try to win without making any agreements about game strategy 
t take place through me." 


with each other. All communications mus 

Next E explained the game the Ss would play. She explained first that Ss 
would play just one game, and that they would win $2.00 only if they accumu- 
lated 100 “points” in their game. Further, E explained that there was no way 
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Ss could predict when the game would be over, so they should a to -— 
late points as best and fast as they could. It was explained that the pu ү А 
consist of an indeterminate number of "trys" (trials) on each o: b = 
variable number of points would be at stake. Some trys would be pie 
points, others would be worth up to 20 points. Points would we € 
to each player according to whether or not the players had correctly € 
the color (red or black) of a card picked at random by E from pe п 
special decks of cards. One deck, the “тей deck," held mostly red cards be 
a few black ones mixed in. § was given a chance to examine this deck (whi : 
actually contained 40 red cards and six black ones) and to shuffle E in e 
tion for the game. The second deck of cards, the "black deck,’ eo 
held black and red cards in the reverse ratio. S was led to believe that 
other deck was being examined and shuffled by his partner. 1 — 
The game itself was presented to $ as being for the purpose of їс 
"two opposite theories about game strategy and about the effects of decisio | 
power on efficiency in decision making." $ was told that c mA 
the game would rest primarily with one player, to be called the Decider ( ^ , 
while decisional information in the game would rest primarily with the ot s 
player, to be called the Knower (K). It was explained that at the start P 
every try the Knower would learn from Ё how many points were to be e 
stake on the try and which deck, red or black, E would be drawing 4 сай 
from. The Knower then had to decide on some “recommendation” to give to 
the Decider regarding which color card to predict that E would turn up. 
This recommendation by the Knower might be deliberately misleading, how 
ever. Thus, the Decider then had to decide whether to “accept” the ek 
recommendation or whether to "reject" it. Points would then be awarde 
to the Knower and the Decider on the basis of whether or not the Decider 
predicted correctly and whether or not he had accepted the recommendation 
given him by the Knower. 
E then went on to explain that what made the game interesting and complex 
Was its payoff matrix. It was explained that if the Knower could get the 
Decider to accept his recommendation and yet be wrong in the resulting 
prediction, then the Knower would receive all the points available on that 
try. The payoff matrix thus encouraged the use by the Knower of a “double: 
cross” strategy. Ё explained, however, that the player in the Decider position 
would possess a deterrent to the use by the Knower of such a “double-cross 
strategy. In particular, the Decider would be given the opportunity to admin- 
ister “а very unpleasant electric shack” to the Knower any time the Knower' 


recommendation was accepted but proved incorrect, thus giving the Knower 
all the points at stake on that try. 
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For the actual purposes of the experiment the remaining part of the payoff 
matrix was inconsequential, although of course § could not be told this. Con- 
sequently, E went on to explain carefully how the points would be awarded 
half to the Knower and half to the Decider if the Decider accepted the 
Knower’s recommendation and was correct. It was further explained that if 
the Decider rejected the recommendation of the Knower, then only half the 
points would actually be awarded, these going to the Decider if his prediction 
was correct, to the Knower if it was incorrect. 

Once the instructions concerning the game were relatively clear to $ (and 
it should be noted that S had a written copy of the instructions with which 
to follow E, as well as a diagram of the payoff matrix) then E announced 
that she would flip a coin to decide who would take the role of Knower (К), 
and who the role of Decider (D). E first “arranged” for $ to be able “to 
talk with” his partner. Then E said, “Can I ask one of you to call the flip? 
Mr. (8), why don't you call it?" S called the coin toss, E impassively noted 
that the coin landed contrary to this call, then E offered to the other player" 
his choice of the K or D positions. $ then heard his partner say “I guess ГЇЇ 
be the Knower then." E announced to $ that he would take the position of 
the Decider in the game. 


'The reader need not try to remember all these details of method. At this 


point it is important to keep in mind only the following four facts: First, $ 
ld terminate. Second, $ in his role 


could not know when his one game wou 
as Decider, could ло? know how many points were at stake on the next trial, 
and he had to depend on his partner to give sound color recommendations. 


Third, some trials would turn out to be worth no points at all. And fourth, 


S might find himself in a position to shock his partner if he accepted the 


partner's recommendation and if the color so recommended proved not to 
have been the color E drew. Such shock opportunities might arise in either of 
two ways: namely, (a) when K gave 8 a deliberately unsound recommenda- 
tion or (5) when "luck" was against both players and a black card was 
randomly drawn from the “тей” deck, and vice versa. 

In front of each $ was a piece of apparatus, the duplicate of which was 
presumably in the studio containing $'s partner. 'This apparatus consisted of 
a grey metal box displaying an inclined panel across the front. From 
the base of the apparatus came the headset leads connecting 8 with E. Also 
from the base of the box came a wire and jack having a patr of finger elec- 
trodes at its end. On the panel of the box, in the upper left corner, there 
was a knife-switch resting in a central position which was labelled “off.” 


This switch could be turned either upward, to a position marked “Knower: 
Electrodes On.” or downward, to а position marked ‘Decider: Panel On. 
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Across the center of the panel were five white indicator lights. Beneath each 
light was a button and a label. The labels indicated that the left button would 
cause a shock of .4 seconds, the next button would cause a shock of .8 seconds, 
and so on in jumps of .4 seconds, so that the right hand button would “cause” 
а 2-second shock. To the left of these buttons and indicator lights was a red 
pilot light indicating when the panel buttons were operative. 

Thus, at the conclusion of the coin flip, $ heard E direct §’s partner to 
turn his panel switch to the “Electrodes-On” position, and to place the elec- 
trodes on the first and third fingers of his left hand. $ was then directed to 
turn his own panel switch to the '"Panel-On" position. E requested the 
players to shuffle their decks of cards, and announced that she would collect 
the card decks, and check on K's electrodes, next. Presently E appeared in 
S's room, unplugged the electrodes on his apparatus, collected his deck of 
cards, and left. 

E returned to the communication line with $ and announced that next the 
Ss would play a "practice game." E made it clear that during this game no 
shock would reach K should $, in his role as D, push his shock buttons. Un- 
known to 8, E controlled the course of the game almost entirely. The practice 
game was programmed to last for five to seven trys, and to expose $ once to 
the opportunity to "shock" K. At this time, E explained to both partners how 
their panels worked, and how it was that the indicator lights stayed on for 
just the duration of the shock. § was given instructions to push each button 
in turn, to demonstrate the length of shock associated with each button. 
Practice games ended with $ having a score of 12 points and the partner, K, 
having about 16 points, 

Ss had already been told that their game would be tape-recorded. At the 
conclusion of the practice game E then said: 


Now that you have played a practice game, the game probably seems a 
lot less complicated. Before you play your one real game, I have one more 
aid to help you more clearly understand the game, You will now hear 
a piece of the most recently taped game. 


An 50, with an apology for the "poor quality" of the recording, along 
with a remainder that on the tape one would be hearing all three voices but 
that later, when playing his own game, each $ would only hear E, our ex- 


perimenter then went on to play an eight-minute tape for the $ and his partner. 


Five different tapes were used in this study, providing five different kinds of 
models which might influence how $ behaved in his own game. Although Ss 
were successfully led to believe that the taped game segment was intended as 
an aid to understanding the rules of play, in fact this tape manipulated the 


| 
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independent variable in the study. We will describe differences among the 
five tapes presently. 

It remains to say that following the tape, each $ engaged in his own game 
with his fictitious partner. Ss found themselves in a situation that seemed to 
offer a moderate amount of room to exercise skill, yet where each time they 
were to “decide” on a strategy it was rather clear that to accept K’s recom- 
mendation was the only smart thing to do. Few subjects “rejected” more than 
10% of K’s recommendations. Each time a subject did “reject” it always 
“happened” that the try was worth zero points, and that the original recom- 
mendation was apparently sound. Consequently every subject was led down 
a predetermined path in the game. Every subject experienced the same pattern 
of scores relative to his partner. Although apparently able to control the 
pattern of the game, each $ actually controlled only the rate at which he 
travelled the predetermined path. There were no detectable differences in the 
rates of play (ie. the tendency to avoid rejecting K’s recommendations) 
among Ss in the five groups in this study. 

Every subject was presented with eight standard opportunities to shock K. 
The dependent variable in this study was “aggressiveness” as indexed by the 
number and duration of shocks which chose to give to K on the eight shock 
opportunities. These shock opportunities occurred in a fashion which increas- 
ingly suggested a deliberate intent by K to frustrate S. Of course $ could 
never be sure whether his predictions had been incorrect due to chance or 
due to a double cross, The cumulative effect was, however, to suggest that K 
was deliberately frustrating S. 

The game ended following the eighth shock opportunity. As soon as the 
game was over, E gave § a questionnaire which measured various aspects of 
8's reactions to the experiment. When S had completed the questionnaire Ё 
interviewed him further regarding the reasoning that may have led him to shock 
(or not shock) K, and to discover what impressions or suspicions Ss may have 
entertained about the experiment. Finally, it was explained to each $ that he 
had actually been alone in the experiment and had been deliberately kept 
from reaching 100 points. Each $ filled out a self-addressed envelope in which 
was later sent to him a complete explanation of the rationale for, and the 
findings of, this study. pe 

Subjects in this experiment were run in five different conditions. і 

1. The No-Opportunity Condition. The first condition was a baseline 
control condition in which $ was exposed to “no opportunity" for the con- 
tagion of aggressivity. Ss in this condition were exposed to a tape-recorded 
game segment where, on eight consecutive trys, the Knower always gave a 
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sound recommendation, the Decider always accepted the recommendation, 
and this prediction was always correct. This game segment began with the 
score K — 96, D — 84, and it concluded with the score K — 118, D — 106. 

2. The No-Shock Condition. A second condition provided Ss with a non- 
aggressive model who, although offered three opportunities to shock his 
Knower partner, always was heard to reply, in a matter-of-fact tone, that he 
would not use his shock option. This “no-shock” tape began and ended with 
the player's scores related exactly as in the no-opportunity tape. In this tape, 
as in all other tapes, $ could hear that the Knower was giving sound rec- 
ommendations to his Decider partner. Thus, the Decider's three shock op- 
portunities occurred in a pattern frustrating to this nonaggressive model, yet 
where, unknown to him (but known to our $), he had not been double-crossed. 
All shock opportunities on all these modelling tapes could be heard by $ to 
have been due to ill luck rather than to malice on the part of the model 
Knower. This tape encouraged the contagion of inhibitions to aggressiveness. 

3. The Shock Condition. A third condition provided Ss with an aggressive 
model, one who used the three shock options offered to him with aggressive 
enthusiasm. In every other respect this “shock” tape was exactly like the no- 
shock tape described above. This tape encouraged the contagion of aggressive- 
ness, 

"These first three tapes, then, provided an index of the degree to which this 
procedure successfully elicits contagion of more (“shock” group) and less 
(“no-shock” group) aggression as compared to a control group ("no-oppor- 
tunity” group). Two further conditions were created to assess the role of 
self-censure on contaged inhibition and on contaged lack of inhibition, to 
aggressiveness, 

4. The No-Shock Self-Censure Condition. Thus, subjects in a fourth 
condition heard a tape, the “no-shock self-censure" tape, which was exactly 
like the no-shock tape except that one additional shock opportunity was given 


the Decider-model near the end of the tape. Ss then heard the following €x 
change on this tape: 


E: D,do you wish to use your shock option? 

D: (Sighs) I don't know what to do. (Pauses. Then more decisively:) 
Look, can I meet this guy after the experiment? He’s walking all 

over me. I’ve been in a funny mood all day. I don’t know why I 

didn’t shock this guy. (Pause). 

Do you wish to use your shock option? 

Will I get to meet K? 

No, 


That’s too bad. I should have shocked him I guess. (Pause) No, no 
shock this time; he probably expects it. 


Cade 
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Thus, on this tape the model censured himself for not daring to shock. In 
all other respects this tape was like the no-shock tape. At no time did this 
model actually behave in any way his partner might have seen as aggressive. 

5. The Shock Self-Answer Condition. Ss in a fifth condition heard a tape, 
the “shock, self-censure” tape, which was exactly like the shock tape except 
that one additional shock opportunity was given this Decider-model near the 
end of the tape. Ss in this condition then heard the following exchange on this 
tape: 

E: D, do you wish to use your shock option? 

D: (Sighs) I don’t know what to do. (Pauses. Then more decisively :) 
Look, can I meet this guy after the experiment? Гуе really been in 
sort of a bad mood all day. га like to apologize for giving all that 
shock, (Pause). 

Do you wish to use your shock option? 

Will I get to meet K? 

No 

That's too bad. I should have used less shock, I guess. (Pause) No, 
no shock this time; he probably expects it. 


Thus, on this tape, the model censured himself for being too aggressive. In 


all other respects this tape was like the shock tape. 


These last two tapes, then, provided an index of the degree to which the 


model’s attitude may influence contagion, as opposed to his actual behavior. 


In these two conditions the model's actual behavior and his expressed attitude 


were in conflict. 


path 


C. RESULTS 


One hundred seven male Ss were run in this experiment. Ss who did not 
“play the game,” either due to having misunderstood the directions (N = 9), 
or through overuse of the “reject” strategy (ie. more than nine rejects; 
N = 10), were not included in the analysis reported below. When the results 
are recalculated with these subjects included, on all variables for which they 


provided data, then the trends and significances reported below are at least 


as strong and in the same directions as shown. The proportion of subjects 


lost from each condition was almost exactly equal. Actual Ns in the five con- 
ditions were not kept equal because more than one study was being run at a 
time, studies which shared groups. This means that subjects were not assigned 
entirely at random to all conditions. Subjects were always assigned at random 

Further, internal analyses provide 


to one of at least three groups, however. и ; 
absolutely no evidence to suggest that subjects restricted to certaln groups 
icted. All available 


behaved any differently than did subjects not so restrictec. 
evidence suggests, then, that sampling artifacts are having trivial effects upon 


the results reported below. 
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"The dependent variable in this study was the degree of the subject's aggres- 
siveness as shown by the shocks he delivered to К. Five different measures 
were used to index this variable of aggressiveness, as follows: 

Measure #1, the total number of shock options used by $ from among the 
eight offered him (with a possible range from zero to eight). 

Measure #2, the total duration of all shocks given by $ (with a possible 
range from zero to 16 seconds). 

Measure #3, the quickness of each $ to give his first shock, indexed as eight 
minus the number of the last nonshocked option before the first use of shock 
(with a possible range from zero, if no shock were given, to eight, if $ used 
his very first shock option). 

Measure #4, the duration of the first shock given (with a possible range 
from zero, if no shock were ever given, to two seconds). 

Measure #5, the duration of the longest lasting shock given (with a possible 

range from zero, if no shock were given, to two seconds), 
Table 1 presents the means and estimated standard deviations for subjects 
each condition of the experiment as given on the five different measures 
of aggressiveness. It can be seen in Table 1 that the data from this study 
were remarkably consistent across these five dependent measures. Summarized | 
generally, Ss in the control group (no-opportunity condition) showed a mod- 
crate amount of aggressive behavior. "Then, exposure to an aggressive model 
(shock condition) led to markedly increased aggressive behavior, while ex- 
posure to a nonaggressive model (no-shock condition) led to markedly de- 
creased aggressive behavior. Ss in the two self-censure conditions generally 
tended to revert to the average level of aggression shown by control Ss. 

Thus, it can be seen that the method employed in this experiment provides 
a useful framework for observing contagion effects, Estimates of the percent 
of overall variance attributable to the action of our independent variable 
(model condition) ranged from 61% on measure #4 (Е = 2728, df = 4 


and 83, $ < .01) to 82% on measure #3 (Е — 78.25, df = 4 and 83, < 
:01) with the median overall value at 74%. 


in 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS? AND ESTIMATED STANDARD DEVIATIONS (IN PARENTHESES) FOR SUBJECTS 
IN Five EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS ON ЕАСН ОЕ Five MEASURES 
OF AGGRESSIVENESS 


No-shock Shock 
No self- No self- 
shock censure opportunity censure Shock 
Measure? N=16 N —16 N=22 N=12 N=22 
Measure {1° 1.75, 2.88, 3.41, 3.33, 5.05, 
(2.05) (2.03) (2.30) (1.97) (2.03) 
Measure #24 1.83, 2.90, 4244 4.604 6.84, 
(2.52) (3.06) (3.68) (3.26) (3.89) 
Measure # 3° 275% 5.00, 5.04, 5.42, 6.23, 
(2.96) (2.30) (2.80) (2.02) (1.60) 
Measure #4 3 .53ь 62» «675 E 
(42) (.28) (.52) (.57) (.65) 
Measure #58 75, 1.13, 1.31, 1.80, 1.76, 
(.85) (.64) (.74) (.58) (.36) 


а Letter subscripts denote the extent to which means differ, as revealed by contrast 
hich F < 1.0. Adjacent alphabetic 


analyses. Identical subscripts denote means among wi 
subscripts denote nonsignificantly differing means but where F > 1.0. Significantly 
differing means (two-tails) are indicated as follows: оле intervening letter omitted, 
5 < .05 (e.g, а c); two intervening letters omitted, $ < .01 (eg, а d); three inter- 
vening letters omitted, ? < .005 (ер, а e). 
b See Section C, Results, of the text for definitions of the five measures. 
¢ Overall estimated omega squared among conditions — .742. 
4 Overall estimated omega squared among conditions 
* Overall estimated omega squared among conditions 
f Overall estimated omega squared among conditions = .608. 
& Overall estimated omega squared among conditions = .813. 


showed significantly decreased aggression (median f, from measure #1 = 
2:39, df = 83, р < .02). Compared to the same control level Ss, Ss in the 
shock condition showed significantly increased aggression (median £, from mea- 
sure #2, — 3.33, df = 83, p < .005). These differences can be seen in Table 1 
indicated by the letter subscripts following each mean. Means which differ 
significantly have alphabetic subscripts which differ by more than one letter. 
Means sharing common subscripts are virtually identical (ie, F < 1.0). It 
can be seen that with the use of this experimental method, contagion can be 
produced in strength, as indexed on a number of dependent measures, in either 
direction. 

These data show further that a model’s use of self-censure for his behavior 
has an important effect upon the apparent contagion produced from observing 
the model’s behavior. Except with measure #5, both no-shock self-censure 
and shock self-censure Ss showed no significant departure from the no-oppor- 
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tunity control Ss nor from each other. In fact, all contrasts among these 
groups yielded 2 less than 1.0, except on measure #2 where one / reached 
1.20. Self-censure Ss then were remarkably similar to control Ss, and as pre- 
viously noted, they were significantly different from experimental Ss who 
observed identical behaviors without the model censuring himself. The effect 
of self-censure would seem to have been to remove the influence of having 
seen either nonaggressive or aggressive behavior. 

One dramatic exception to this last general trend suggests, however, that 
shock self-censure Ss were actually very different for having observed the 
aggressive model. Although they were no more aggressive than control Ss by 
every other measure, Ss in the shock self-censure condition tended to shock more 
strongly at their strongest; thus, on measure #5, shock self-censure Ss did 
not differ at all from shock condition Ss (2 = .16), while these two groups 
were significantly higher than were control level Ss (2 = 3.57, df = 83,24 
:001). It is as if shock self-censure Ss inhibited the tendency to aggress strongly 
only so long, but that once inhibitions broke down, higher levels of aggression 


resulted. No symmetrically similar effect would be possible to observe in the 
no-shock self-censure condition, of course. 


D. Discussion 


Two conclusions seem noteworthy from this study. F irst, the method em- 
ployed here offers a dependable Paradigm for the study of bidirectionally 
influenced contagion phenomena, Aggressive behavior was seen to increase ОГ 
decrease in response to the observation of parallel behavior in a model. Secondly, 
these data suggest that it is not merely the observation of a model’s behavior 
per se that can produce contagion. Rather, what the model indicates, by word 
or by deed, to be his attitude value about certain behaviors seems to affect 
contagion, When the model behaved in either extreme manner but took an 


overt censorious attitude toward this degree of behavior, then contagion of the 
extreme behavior no longer occurred. 
Our data did not su; 


W as much shock behavior as did subjects who 
cking more, And subjects who heard a model 
ess did not show as little shock behavior as did 


that subjects are very responsi 
toward a given behavior, 
behavior to match more п 


ve to small clues regarding a model’s attitude 
and they suggest that ‘subjects modify their own 
early the inferred attitude of a model even when 
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this model is unknown to them and will never be met. The evidence suggests, 
then, that a large part of the contagion of aggression, following observation 
of an aggressive model, may be due to a change in the subject's attitude in a 
more “favorable” direction as regards the behavior he had observed. A direct 
implication of this conclusion would be that many of the same variables that 
relate to high degrees of attitude change ought to relate to high degrees of 
certain kinds of contagion. Such an hypothesis is not new, but data regarding 
it remain equivocal. 

One might wish to question whether or not it is really attitudes that are 
changing here so as to produce a secondary change in behavior. Would it be 
possible to measure attitudes directly, to see if they do anticipate a change in 
behavior? The trick would be, of course, to measure attitudes without the act 
of measurement itself changing the situation. It is a problem we don’t yet 
know how to solve. But for now we are more interested in identifying differ- 
ent conditions which will have differential behavioral effects. This we have 
done. When $ hears a model censure himself for aggressing (or for not aggress- 
ing), 5 does not aggress as much as he otherwise would have done. 

One might also question whether the Ss were confused by the game and, 
despite their apparent understanding of it, whether this confusion resulted 
in different levels of instigation to aggression. Or, perhaps such confusion 
resulted in a decision to imitate the model, a decision borne of desperation 
rather than altered attitude. But how could any such differential instigation 
arise? It would be very hard to say, since no-shock $s must have less of it 
(instigation) than no-opportunity controls, who in turn must have less of it 
than shock Ss. All Ss heard the same model voices, the same cooperative K 
behavior, the same outcome of scores. Only the controls heard no-shock oppor- 
tunities, and they fell between, and at, the levels of groups that had heard 
shock opportunities. While our evidence suggested that 90% of Ss in the 
experiment understood the game perfectly well, it is hard to see how any 


confusion that did exist could translate into differential instigation to aggres- 


Sion. 

Still, one may wish to question whether the game was, in fact, too complex 
for our subjects. Might not they have imitated the model in a last resort 
attempt to find some kind of response that might be appropriate? If they 
did this, then our two self-censure conditions become doubly interesting, for 


these conditions suggested that Ss do mof choose to imitate observed behavior 


alone. Nor do these conditions show any signs of elevated variances due to 


conflicting imitative cues. Means are shifted, but variances are not. And 
again, our postexperimental interviews suggested no evidence that our Ss were 
in fact confused. The game really was quite simple from the viewpoint of an 
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$ in his role as D. 8 had merely to decide whether to trust K or not trust 
him on each successive trial. On the occasion of a shock opportunity $ had to 
gage the effect of shock on K. Or, for whatever reason, S either had to refrain 
from shocking, or to shock. 

And this brings us to one last question. Was our dependent behavior true 
"contagion" behavior? Until we understand the determinants of the behavior 
of our Ss, we will never be sure. And by the time we are sure, the utility 
of distinguishing "contagion" from other forms of "imitation" will be nil. 
Such a distinction is useful only as a cue to situations having similar and 
different behavioral determinants. I believe that (and will wait to see if) 
this experiment has produced imitative behavior of the kind that we will 
reserve the term “contagion” to refer to. But one could easily choose to define 
matters otherwise (cf. 2). 

We conclude that, at least for those behaviors normally under some degree 
of inhibition, the effect of observing a model who chooses how strongly to 
perform the inhibited behavior is twofold. First, the model's behavior can 
mediate attitude change regarding the occurrence of the behavior in the sub- 
ject. In particular, it would appear that the contagion of behavior may be 
mediated in part by changes in the moral attitude held by the subject as to 
whether, in this situation, aggression can be held to be good or bad. Second, 
merely observing the level of the model's behavior may create tendencies to 
match the level of the behavior. In particular, it would appear that there is 
something about observing a very aggressive action that, by itself, predisposes 
а subject to behave aggressively in the situatio 
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Cavir UNAL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Our purpose is to try to explain the nature of the “understanding of 
people” or empathy and prepare a measure for it. The content of empathy is 
all kinds of social perceptual situations. These situations extend from simple, 
straight, and clear human relationships to very complex, polyvalent, and very 
ambiguous ones, 

When people express their needs, feelings, thoughts, etc. in a direct way, 
there is a clear and straight social perceptual situation. It seems there is a 
congruency between overt behaviors of individuals and their internal psy- 
chological states. In such situations, the symbols, meanings, and their unity 
or organizations are dominantly in the line of social conditionings, expecta- 
tions, and common maturational expressions. So, direct expressions guide the 
sensitivity and interpretations of the perceiver and aid him in maintaining an 
understanding which matches the apparent or undetoured signs and purposes 
of communication. We call this “sensitive empathy.” It seems that this is 
rather a passive or mechanical adjustment or awareness, It suggests also a 
view of the phenomenon from one frame of reference or from straight logic. 
So, it resembles the understanding of inanimate objects or phenomena. Ac- 
cording to their emotional value for us, the overall composition or resolution 
of many cues of the social situation creates tension in ourselves, in a certain 
kind and degree. The awareness of this tension perhaps is the basis of our 
sensitive empathic judgements. J T 

On the other hand, in ambiguous and polyvalent situations, there is no 
congruency between the overt expressions of the subject and his motivations 

of many defensive behaviors. 


or internal psychological states: i.e., as in the case е 
Though overt behavior usually seems in line with general and social expecta- 


tions, the underlying needs and goals are different in their OP ed 
structures, Most human relationships have such an incongruency, since the 
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is a conflict between some basic needs of the person and the social norm 

is obvious that this kind of a situation or a personality structure, which 
subject to our perception, is apt to be perceived in two or more different 
For the most meaningful interpretation of such a situation it is пес 
to view and reconcile different frames of reference and evaluate the oy r 
expressions from the point of view of another's manipulative purposes, T] 

is an active and dynamic understanding. Perhaps this kind of ability o 
logic is useful for the understanding of all purposeful activities. We call thi 
ability “diagnostic empathy” or a better term “reflective empathy.” This m 

require flexibility and reasoning ability. It may also be related to emoti 
and social adjustment, since the social situations have a certain kind of 
tional atmosphere besides their cognitive aspects. 


B. METHOD AND RESULTS 


and ambivalent social situations. We thought of using jokes and irony 


this purpose and constructed a test from them. Here is an example of 
items. 


A lawyer, after listening to a legal problem presented him by a client, 
said to the client, “If you want my sincere opinion . . .” At this point the 
client interrupted, saying, “Tell me (a) “the opinion of the judge,” (b) 
“the letter of the law,” (c) “the intentions of the other side,” (d) “your 
professional opinion,” (е) “the results as soon as possible.” 


The punchline of the joke was taken as the right answer. However, 


instruction of the test was unclear and requested only the selection of 
most pertinent choice, 


Using sociometric measures based on different 
have checked the validity of the test in two experi 
We gave a conventional definition of empathy: 


definitions of empathy, we 
iments. In experiment one; - 
“This is an assumed ability to 
s—their perceptions, thoughts, | 
(1, p. 395). The average cor- 


n scores was .24 on 770 college шеп 
evel. 


relation between test scores and criterio; 
and women. It was significant at .01 1 

In experiment two, on another 
tions of empathy: one is sensitive, 
empathy as “the ability to be sen 
organizations of behaviors and 
tions.” And we defined reflective 
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meanings beneath the detoured expressions.” These definitions were illustrated 
to the subjects by some examples. The correlations between test scores and 
sensitive and reflective empathy criterion scores were .08 and .35 respectively. 
The latter was significant at .01 level. These results show that the differentia- 
tion and refinement in the definition of empathy increases the validity coeffi- 
ciency of the test as a measure of reflective empathy. The split-half reliability 
of the test was .87 on 56 Ss, and test-retest reliability was .82 on 117 Ss. 

In another study (3), this test has been applied twice on one group, first 
with ambiguous instruction, then with clear instruction. The distribution of 
the difference points of the scores of these two applications gave a bimodal 
normal distribution and suggested the existence of two different groups—one 
that needs clear instruction and one that does not—in incongruent situations, 
to make the situation meaningful. 

We investigated also some possible correlates of reflective empathy as 
measured by our test. For this purpose, we used the Verbal and Abstract 
Reasoning tests of DAT, Water-Jar Problems of Luchins (2), a word fluency 
test (word listing), and Bell Emotional and Social Adjustment inventories, 
As we have anticipated, the test gave significant correlations with reasoning 
and flexibility factors (average r’s are .34 and .26 respectively), but we did 
not find significant correlation with the emotional and social adjustment 
scores, The measurement of sensitive empathy has not been dealt with in this 
study. 


C. SuMMARY 


We have considered two categories of empathy: (a) "sensitive empathy" 
as an awareness and evaluation of direct expressions of people, and (2) "reflec- 


tive empathy” as an awareness and evaluation of detoured and defensive ex- 


pressions of people. 
It was pointed out that the ability to understand camouflaged and detoured 


expressions can be a measure of reflective empathy. 
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OF BEHAVIOR** 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

ggests that individuals who are led to believe 
will, in fact, emit the expected be- 
their world as consistent with their 


Cognitive consistency theory su, 
that they will behave in a given manner 
havior thereby permitting them to perceive 
cognitive structures of reality. In this paper, behavioral predictions generated 
from cognitive consistency theory are explored in terms of behavior expec- 
tancies resulting from induced self-esteem and induced guilt. 

In a study concerned with a specific performance expectancy, Aronson and 
Carlsmith (1) were able to show a consistent relationship between the manner 
in which a subject expected to perform on a task and his actual performance. 
In an effort to show that behavior will be consistent with an expectancy about 
the self (self-esteem), Aronson and Mettee (2) raised or lowered subjects’ 


self-esteem by means of false feedback from a personality test. The researchers 


then measured the frequncy with which subjects cheated when given an op- 


portunity to do so in a game of blackjack. As hypothesized, low self-esteem 
subjects cheated more frequently than did high self-esteem subjects. The 
results were interpreted as indicating that cheating (immoral behavior) is 


more consistent with low self-esteem than with high self-esteem. 

Although the Aronson and Mettee study suggests that behavior will be 
consistent with one’s opinion of oneself, there is evidence that indicates that 
the relationship between an expectancy about the self and behavioral con- 
sequences of such an expectancy need not be consistent. Darlington and 
Macker (6) found that inducing guilt in subjects led to an increase in 
subsequent altruistic behavior. An increase in compliant behavior following 
acts that induce guilt has also been observed in a number of other studies 
(4, 5, 7). A consistent interpretation of this finding is that the subjects were 
attempting to alleviate their guilt by engaging in altruistic behavior. In other 


words, behavior in response to induced guilt might be quite inconsistent with 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 15, 1970. 
с 1 hi ] Press. 4 
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a decrease in feelings of self-worth and may be aimed at bolstering one’s self- 
image. If, as suggested by these studies, people behave in a manner that tends 
to discredit negative information about themselves, how can one explain the 
results of the Aronson and Mettee study, in which it appeared that the 
immoral (cheating) behavior was aimed at validating the induced negative 
self-image? 

The subjects in the Aronson and Mettee study were put into a competitive 
situation in which each subject competed against two others in an effort to 
win money. By cheating, a subject was assured of winning money, thereby 
proving his performance superior to that of the other two competitors. Such 
cheating behavior could then be viewed as an attempt to excel: i.e., to raise 
the induced low self-esteem by winning money from other subjects in this 
competitive situation. Viewed in this light, the cheating behavior may have 
been utilized to correct a negative self-image just as altruistic behavior may 
serve to alleviate guilt. 

"The hypothesis to be tested is that a decrease in self-esteem leads to be- 
havior that has the aim of disconfirming the negative self-image: i.e., raising 
self-esteem back to the preinduction level. To test the hypothesis, high and 
low self-esteem will be induced, then subjects will be given an opportunity 
to engage in dishonest behavior in a noncompetitive situation. The prediction 
is that the low self-esteem subjects will be less prone to engage in dishonest 
behavior than either the high self-esteem or control subjects. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


"The subjects were 90 undergraduates enrolled in introductory psychology 


courses at San Diego State College. Participation in psychology experiments 
Was a course requirement, 


2. Procedure 


i Three groups of 30 subjects were given an abbreviated form of the Cal- 
ifornia Psychological Inventory and were told that their results would be 
used to establish college norms for the test. After completing the test, each 


subject made an appointment to receive а "clinical evaluation" of his per- 
formance, 


Upon arriving for his appointment, 
from the female assistant who had a 
subject his name, the assistant thum 
him a sealed envelope with his name 


› each subject received his evaluation 
dministered the test, After asking the 
bed through a file drawer and handed 
on it. The envelope contained either a 
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positive, neutral, or negative personality description. After giving the subject 

time to read his evaluation, the experimenter told him that more information 

was required and the subject was asked to rate himself on a 10-item list of 

bipolar adjectives. His score on this test was used to check the effectiveness 
` of the self-esteem induction. 

The experimenter left the room and told the subject that he could leave as 
soon as he finished filling out the self-rating scale. 'The subject, who was 
separated from the door of the office by a curtain, could not see the experi- 
menter place a dollar bill near the door as she left. The subjects’ behavior 

with respect to the dollar constituted the dependent measure of dishonest 
behavior. Four behaviors were observed. Subjects either picked up the dollar 
and returned it to the experimenter who was in the corridor outside the 
office, left it with the completed test in the office, failed to see the dollar, or 
picked it up and kept it. The latter response was considered to be dishonest. 
If the dollar was missing from the room, it was assumed that the subject 
had taken it. Only two subjects failed to see the dollar, and data from both 
were deleted from the experiment. All subjects were debriefed as to the 

] falsity of the personality feedback. 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of variance on responses to the self-rating scale confirmed the 
` success of the self-esteem inductions (F = 3.39, df = 2/87, < .05). Scores 


for the high self-esteem group were significantly more positive than were 


scores for the neutral self-esteem subjects. Scores for the low self-esteem sub- 


jects were significantly lower. 


A frequency analysis of the number of people in each self-esteem group 
who engaged in dishonest behavior yielded a chi square of 6.62 significant at 
the .05 level for two degrees of freedom. Of the 30 low self-esteem subjects, 
12 engaged in dishonest behavior; of the 29 neutral self-esteem subjects, five 
engaged in dishonest behavior; and, of the 29 high self-esteem subjects, four 
kept the dollar. It is apparent that the data are in a direction exactly opposite 

More subjects in the low 


to that predicted by the experimental hypothesis. U i кү 
self-esteem group engaged in dishonest behavior than did subjects in the 


other two self-esteem groups. 
D. Discussion | 
These results allow for a clearer interpretation of past observations of be- 


havi i i Jf-esteem and induced guilt. The suggestion 
Wem duals with low self-esteem are more 


of Aronson and Mettee (2) that indivi 
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likely to engage in immoral behavior than are individuals with high self- 
esteem appears to be quite tenable, immoral behavior being consistent with 
lowered feelings of self-worth. 

"The problem now becomes one of explaining via consistency theory, the 
observed altruistic reactions to guilt induction (4, 5, 6, 7). When an individual 
feels guilty, what are his expectations regarding his interactions with the 
outside world? One clear possibility is that he expects to receive some form 
of punishment. Berscheid, Boye, and Walster (3) have shown that an 
aggressor will perceive the relationship with his victim as equitable if the 
victim is given an opportunity to retaliate. If, as Lerner and Simmons (8) 
Suggest, people have a need to believe in a just world, then a guilty individual 
may be motivated to seek out punishment, thereby confirming his expectations 
of what his fate should be. It may therefore be a mistake to interpret seemingly 
altruistic behavior in response to guilt induction as being motivated by some 
desire to do social good. It is more likely that the behavior has the aim of 
causing inconvenience to, or requiring a sacrifice of, the guilty party. Indirect 
evidence supporting this suggestion is given by the repeated finding (5, 6) 
that the altruistic behavior following guilt induction need not be directed 


tm to someone. A control group received no 
such induction. All subjects were subsequently asked to donate blood to a local 
ure was the number of subjects who obliged. 
subjects were significantly more willing to 
: l subjects, even though this altruistic act 
1n no way benefited the experimental subjects" victim. 

int out, the demands thus far placed upon 
induced have been, to some degree, socially 
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VALUE-BONDED ATTITUDES: CHANGES IN INVOLVEMENT 
AS A FUNCTION OF DISCREPANT BEHAVIOR*? 


University of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


MARIA DULCE BANDIERA BERGAMIN? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Extensively studied in recent years, the problem of counterattitudinal 
behavior has led to new assumptions and controversial conclusions about the 
processes mediating attitude change. Research (1, 5) stimulated by opposing 
positions, such as dissonance and incentive theories, has produced relevant in- 
sights, but a number of questions concerning the processes mediating the 
counterattitudinal effect remain unanswered. 

It is likely that by requesting a person to think about alternative arguments 
in an open and nonhostile manner, one is inviting the person to become more 
dispassionate, less aroused, and less ego involved in his position, Greenwald 
(4) found that subjects who were expecting to play a counterattitudinal role 
revealed a disposition toward unbiased evaluation of controversial information, 
thus indicating that an openminded disposition may result from a counter- 
attitudinal role-playing expectation. 

However, it has not ben shown whether a counterattitudinal behavior induc- 
tion does affect the person’s involvement in the issue. Does this openminded 
disposition mean that the person became less involved in his position? An 
answer to this question would be obtained if one could demonstrate that a 
role-playing induction leads to a change in the width of subjects’ regions of 
acceptance and rejection. As shown by Zimbardo (9) changes in involvement 


are reflected in changes in the width of one’s regions of acceptance and rejec- 


tion. 
The main purpose of the present study was concerned with the effect of 


counterattitudinal role-playing on subjects’ involvement. It was expected that 
a role-playing task would affect subjects’ involvement, producing a change 


in the width of their regions of acceptance and rejection. 
The second purpose of the present study was to see whether the Ostrom 
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and Brock (6) mode of inducing ego involvement had an effect on the width 
of subjects' regions of acceptane and rejection. 


B. METHOD 


"The two independent variables of role playing and ego involvement were 
combined in a 2 X 2 factorial design. The subjects, 81 male and female intro- 
ductory psychology students at Ohio State University, were run in group 
sessions. 

An experimental booklet was used which presented four tasks, under the 
guise of a "study of opinion survey techniques.” The first task asked subjects 
to rate their own positions toward the church on a favorable-unfavorable 
dimension, and to write a bricf paragraph expressing their own attitudes 
toward the attitude-object, 

"The remaining three tasks were as follows: 

1, Value-bonding. Subjects were asked to write essays linking their own 
attitudes toward the church to each of six “general ideas” or value statements, 
which were either all important (central) or all unimportant (peripheral). 
These values had been previously rated on a scale of personal importance 
by 43 undergraduate students, who rated the statements “in the context of 
their personal views toward the church.” This instruction was used in order 
to obtain values that were sensitive to subjects’ attitude toward the church. 
When the value importance thus determined was compared with that ob- 
tained by Edwards (3) the product-moment correlation coefficient was found 
to be .60, showing great overlap. Examples of these value statements are: (a) 
Keeping promises to others (central). (b) Letting elders make the important 
decisions (peripheral). 

2. Role-playing. After linking their own attitudes toward the church to 


the value Statements, experimental subjects wrote a counterattitudinal essay: 
Subjects were told th. 


people can invent ar, 
order to assure subje 
character of their pa 
emphasized, Two gro 
the other one periph 

3. Dependent me 
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This rating method presented subjects with nine alternative positions 
ranging from "extremely favorable" through "neutral" to "extremely un- 
favorable." Subjects were asked to mark with a plus sign (++) all the posi- 
tions they would accept as describing their own attitudes toward the church, 
and to mark with a minus (—) all the positions they would object to using. 
Three measures were derived from this method: measures of the width of 
regions of acceptance and of rejection, consisting of the number of either 
acceptable or objectionable positions; and a measure of attitudinal affect, 
based on the mean value o£ all acceptable positions, For the computation of the 
last measure, values ranging from 1 (extremely unfavorable) to 9 (extremely 
favorable) were assigned to all positions. 

Self-report measures of involvement were obtained by asking subjects to 
rate three graphic scales indicating the degree of perceived importance of their 
own attitude toward the church; commitment felt to the attitude, and how 


difficult it would be to change that attitude. 


C. RESULTS 


When examination was completed on subjects' responses to the method of 
ordered alternatives, it was found that a number of subjects could not have 
their mean position computed because they marked as acceptable alternatives 
at both ends of the continuum, with intermediate unacceptable categories. On 
the assumption that these subjects were either confused or did not take the 
experimental tasks seriously, it was decided that the data analysis would be 
based on correctly completed booklets only. 

From the total of 66 subjects 48, or 72.776, 
toward the church. 

A correlation table was computed for the 6 
dent measures of attitude and involvement. 
correlational analysis can be used interchangeably with 


l. Changes on Subjects Regions of Acceptance and Rejection 


Significant correlations were found between the value-bonding manipulation 
and subjects’ responses on the method of ordered alternatives. Subjects regions 
of atceptance were negatively related to central-value bonding, whereas fheir 
regions of rejection were positively related to central-value bonding (Е = 
3.411 and 3.226, respectively; û < .10.)5 This means that large regions of gm 
tance and small regions of rejection were found for low-involvement ү - 
eral-value bonding) subjects, whereas small regions of acceptance a ey 
regions of rejection were found for high-involvement (central-value bonding, 


stated initial favorability 


6 subjects’ scores on the depen- 
Аз advocated by Cohen (2), 
analysis of variance. 


3 All F tests referred to heretofore are two-tailed. 
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subjects. The centrality manipulation was therefore effective, creating differ- 
ential levels of attitudinal involvement which were reflected on the width of 
subjects’ regions of acceptance and rejection. Both acceptance and rejection 
measures seemed to be equally sensitive. Similar results were obtained through 
harmonic mean analyses of variance (F = 3.74 and 3.08 for region of accept- 
ance and region of rejection scores, respectively). Table 1 shows the mean 
involvement scores on the acceptance and rejection measures, for all conditions. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN INVOLVEMENT SCORES ON THE ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION MEASURES 
FOR ALL CONDITIONS" 
Value Acceptance Rejection® 
importance Essay Control Essay Control 
Central 3.33(18) 2.62(16) 5.22 6.06 
Peripheral 3.81(16) 3.50 (16) 4.50 5.50 


* Numbers in parentheses are cell frequencies. 
b High scores indicate low involvement. 
* High scores indicate high involvement. 


A detailed analysis of the correlation table revealed that the role-playing 
task exerted a negative effect on subjects’ involvement, moving them from 4 
central, high involvement position, to a peripheral, low involvement position. 
"This effect was significant for the region of rejection (F = 5.12, р < .05), 
and reached marginal significance for the region of acceptance (F = 1.91, < 
-20). Thus, subjects’ region of rejection was more sensitive to this effect than 
their region of acceptance. Harmonic mean analyses of variance yielded similar 
results (F — 6.36 and 2.10, respectively). 

Self-report measures of involvement did not yield reliable differences be- 
tween "central" and "peripheral" conditions. No correlation was found 
between these three measures and the centrality manipulation. Self-reports 
on the importance of one's attitude, on felt commitment to the attitude, and 


on the difüculty of changing that attitude were not affected by value-bonding 
treatments. 


2. The Effect of Role Playing on Subjects Attitudes 


Interrelations among the dependent measures of attitude were highly 


significant (5 < -001). Subjects’ own Position, expressed by the mean value 


derived from the method of ordered alternatives, was significantly related to 
scores on the Likert scale (r — 87). 

Since subjects! scores on the two measures of attitude should change in 
opposing directions for favorable and unfavorable subjects, harmonic mean 
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analyses of variance were performed: (а) for 48 favorable subjects; and (b) 
for 66 subjects with unfavorable scores reversed. None of these analyses yielded 
reliable differences between conditions. 

No interaction effect of role playing and ego involvement was found. 
Harmonic mean analyses of variance performed on the overall measures of 
attitude for 48 favorable subjects only, and for both favorable and unfavor- 
able subjects with unfavorable scores reversed, did not yield reliable results. 
Similarly, no interaction effect was found on the correlational analysis. 


D. Discussion 


Although Ostrom and Brock’s centrality manipulation was effective in 
creating differential levels of involvement, as measured by acceptance and 
rejection regions, no increase on attitudinal importance was reported by sub- 
jects. Present data constitute a drawback to Ostrom and Brock’s model, sug- 
gesting a need for a change in the concept of involvement. It is likely that it 
might be better understood in terms of openmindedness than in terms of 
either importance or commitment. This suggestion was supported by a factor 
analysis of subjects’ scores on the individual items of the Likert scale, on the 
self-report measures of involyement, and on the method of ordered alternatives, 
(The total score on the Likert scale was ‘excluded because, being composed 
solely of the items, it would have resulted in meaningless overlap factors.) 
The results of this analysis indicated that different factors were involved in 
subjects’ regions of acceptance and rejection, and in their reports on impor- 
tance, felt commitment, and difficulty of changing their attitude. While one 
factor was highly loaded with self-report measures, especially that on commit- 
ment, a different factor was highly loaded with subjects’ regions of acceptance 
and rejection. The four remaining factors were mainly loaded with attitudinal 
affect measures. Й E 

However, although a need for a change in the concept of involvement is 
indicated, a new question should be asked: if subjects’ involvement can be 


increased by a value-bonding manipulation, as revealed by their oA | 
acceptance and rejection, why is no change in involvement m y in it 
jects? Further research, using involvement as the major dependent variable, 


should clarify this point. 


E. SuMMARY 
A value-bonding manipulation, as expected, was effective in creating differ- 
ential levels of involvement. { j Ed 
Counterattitudinal behavior produced a significant change in subjects’ in 
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volvement as indicated by the width of their regions of acceptance and 
rejection, although no change was revealed by self-report measures. It was 
suggested that attitudinal involvement be interpreted in terms of open/closed- 
mindedness, rather than in terms of attitudinal importance. 


1. 


д» p 


7. 
8. 


9. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


During the last decade the interest in training in group relations has 
increased enormously. This has manifested itself in the almost geometric in- 
crease in both the numbers and types of training programs providing group 
experiences which are now being offered both to the professional community 
(8, 11, 13) and to the public in general (5, 7, 12). The popularity of the 
various types of group relations programs offers both a rich opportunity to 
study changes in people's behavior as a result of these training experiences and 


also provides a rich opportunity to increase our theoretical understanding of 


small group behavior. 

One of the most popular of the small group training models is the T-Group 
model, developed at the National Training Laboratories, which is based in 
part on social-psychological principles. Overall, there is a great diversity within 
the T-Group movement, in terms of style of conducting the training group 
and in terms of the goals of the Trainer. Some common threads that run 
through many of these groups are goals, such as the development of trust 
formation, increases in spontaneity and a freeing of inhibitions that have 
resulted from early social training (releasing social inhibitions), people learn- 
ing how to become closer to one another, increasing one’s sensitivity to one- 


self and to other people, and helping the group participants to “grow” and 

develop greater interpersonal competence (1, 15, 16). ne 
A contrasting type of expressive small group utilized for training purposes 
on July 22, 1970. 
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is the Study Group, developed most actively in recent years at the Tavistock 
Institute in London. This type of small group is based primarily on principles 
associated with the Kleinian psychoanalytic tradition, and the goals differ from 
those of the typical T-Group. The two major goals of the Study Group are to 
develop a better understanding of covert group processes and to develop a 
better understanding of authority relations (3, 14). 

Both group techniques seek to illuminate intragroup dynamics (11). The 
T-Group attempts to provide a setting in which primitive group processes 
may be modified under conditions of trust and exploration. 'The Study Group 
stresses the development of insight into dynamics, leaving the question of 
change open. 

While the theories about these two groups are extensive and much has been 
written about them, only a moderate number of empirical studies have been 
conducted on T-Groups (6, 10), and almost none have been conducted on 
Study Groups. Perhaps most important, very little comparative work has been 
done. It would seem of value to test some of the more important theories about 
the processes occurring at these meetings. This would be facilitated by assess- 
ing what kinds of behavior the various types of groups do engage in, how the 


patap ants view the groups in general, the group leaders, and themselves 
during the session, 


In general, a comparative study, 
sents one of a number of possible a 
strategy, to further theoretical un 
groups. At least four different a 


such as the present investigation, repre- 
reas on which one can focus, as a research 
derstanding of these two types of training 
teas of interest can be described: (a) the 
rainer; (b) the member characteristics and 
ents; (c) the outcome or "learning" of the 
erience, both on a short-term and on a long- 
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general as similar or different on key dimensions related to the goals of these 
groups? 

3. Do group members see themselves as behaving and feeling differently 
under these two group conditions? 


В. METHOD 
1. Research Design 


The overall research design involved two groups of students, each attending 
a five-session 'T-Group experience and a five-session Study Group experience. 
The order of group experiences was counterbalanced with one group having a 
T-Group experience (Group Al) followed by a Study Group experience 
(Group A2) with a different leader. The other group had a Study Group 
experience (Group B1) followed by a T-Group experience (Group B2) 
with a different leader. Four experienced group takers, two T-Group Trainers 
and two Study Group Consultants, participated in the research, with each 
conducting one of the groups. 


The subjects were informed that they would participate in “а small group 


experience,” but were not told in advance of the switchover of the group leader 
or change in group style. The switchover occurred when at the beginning of the 
sixth session the former group leader occupied the observer's chair (a totally 
silent and nonparticipating observer) and the former observer (who until then 
had been a totally silent nonparticipant) occupied a chair in the group as a 
Study Group Consultant or a T-Group Trainer. The subjects’ early verbal- 
izations indicated considerable surprise over the switch in leaders. The new 
group takers behaved in the characteristic styles of Study Group (Group A2) 
or T-Group Trainers (Group B2). The subjects’ first knowledge of the 


change in style (from T-Group to Study Group or vice versa) was from their 


observations of the leader’s behavior rather than by any formal announcement 


or lecture. ) 
While the switchover procedure provided certain valuable features, allow- 


ing each subject to act as his own control, it also may have influenced some 


aspects of the data in ways that are d 


ifficult to estimate with precision. In 
future reports, the present research team hopes to study the effect of such 


switchovers and changes on group behavior in greater detail and with a larger 


sample. f : 
It should be noted that there is considerable variation in the possible ways 
to conduct a T-Group. In our use of the term we refer to a group Qe 
method which stresses direct confrontation and honest examination of bot 
member and "Trainer behavior in order to develop trust, increased spontaneity, 
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and enhanced sensitivity to one's own feelings and behavior, as well as to the 


feelings and behavior of others, The irrationalities within groups are directly - 


confronted and as rapidly as possible circumvented in the belief that this will 
facilitate members’ becoming interpersonally more competent. 


2. Subjects 


The subjects were the students from the course in group dynamics and 
group psychotherapy given at Yale University School of Medicine, The 
groups comprised three medical students, five nursing students (master's 
degree), six graduate students from the Administrative Sciences and the 
Sociology Departments, and five other students. These students, nine males 
and 10 females, were divided to obtained an equal sex ratio in the two groups, 


and also to obtain an equal number of students from the same disciplines in 
each group.? 


3. Data Collection Instruments 


The principal measure used was a modified form of the Semantic Differ- 
ential. After every session all students rated pairs of bipolar adjectives and 
phrases on a six-point scale. The adjectives and phrases used in the six-point 
Semantic Differential were based on theoretical notions about T- and Study 
Groups. These adjectives covered such dimensions as whether the group, or the 
leader, or the student was trusting during the session, whether he was rigid 
or authoritarian, whether he was knowledgeable and sensitive to deep group 
trends and undercurrents, whether he Was strong or was emphatic to others, 
whether he was respected, whether the leader was close to the other group 
members, whether they were close to each other, etc. Prior to analysis of the 
results the 21 sets of items used in the Semantic Differential were grouped into 
nine major areas relevant to the typical goals and themes of the T- and Study 
Groups. A list of the 21 sets o£ bipolar adjectives and the major areas they 


cepts: (a) the group leader, (4) other 
whole, and (4) themselves in the group. 
lyzed for each Session, and 7 tests were 
and T-Group mean differences, 


group members, (c) the group as à 
- The data thus obtained were ana- 
employed to compare Study Group 


2 "These students had att 
experience and, in that sense, wer 
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TABLE 1 
MAJOR AREAS ENCOMPASSED BY SCALES USED IN THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 


А. Openness 
3. Suspicious of others— Trusts others 
13. Beats around bush—Frank 
B. Evaluation-Gratifying 
10. Frustrating—Satisfying 
17. Pleasant—Unpleasant 
19. Friendly—Not friendly 
C. Emotional Expressiveness 
1. Emotional—Unemotional 
5. Expresses feelings—Feelings guarded 
D. Closeness 
11. Close—Distant 
E. Rigid-Inhibiting 
2. Flexible—Rigid 
14. Noninhibiting—Inhibiting 
20. Authoritarian—Nonauthoritarian 
F. Strength-Influence f 
7. Influential in determining group members' behavior—Not influential in 
determing group members’ behavior 
9. Strong—Weak 
12. Not powerful—Powerful 
G. Knowledgeable d 
4. Superficial understanding—Deep understanding 
6. Not aware of what’s happening, “tuned out’—Aware of undercurrents, 
“tuned in” 
18. Knowledgeable—Not knowledgeable 
H. Evaluation-Respect 
15. Worthless—Valuable 
21. Respected—Not respected 
L Sensitivity 
8. Understanding, sensitive 


sitive to others’ feelings — . tite 
16. Not particularly concerned with others’ comments and behavior—Sensi- 


tive to others’ comments and behavior 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Group Members’ Views of the Trainers and Consu 


"Table 2 presents the mean scores, over the five days, for the group members’ 
views of the Trainers and Consultants, and the associated tests of significance. 
Overall, the results on the group members’ views of the Trainers (or Con- 
sultants, as the Tavistock Group-Takers are called) were in accord with the 
way these figures attempted to behave and with our theoretical expectations 


ithin each group of subjects: these 
T of group conditions (T-Group 
ificance within each group are 
of results similar to those 
s of conditions, with an 


to others’ feelings—Lacks understanding, insen- 


ltants 


groups of subjects, Comparisons were also made 
same subjects were compared under the two types 
and Study Group). The analyses of these tests of sign: 
not reported in the tables, since they produced a pattern 
Presented between the different groups under the two type! 
Overall trend for the same variables to be significant. 
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of what type of fantasies a leader will stimulate if he behaves in the style 
or manner frequently found among T-Group leaders on the one hand or, in 
contrast, among Study Group leaders on the other hand. 

"Thus, the Study Group leader's behavior stimulated fantasies (or realistic 
appraisals, depending upon how one wants to look at it) that he is an author- 
itarian and rather rigid figure (see Table 2, variables 2 and 20). In addition, 
the group members saw the Study Group leader as a figure who does not 
express emotion and who guards his feelings (see variables 1 and 5). Both 
of these sets of characteristics fit in with the model exemplified by the Con- 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES AND TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR MEMBERS’ 
RATINGS OF THE GROUP LEADER 


lul Ee he з ON 


Mean scores Mean scores 
Grp A1 Grp B1 Grp A2 Grp Ba 
{ Т-Сгр S-Grp S-Grp T-Grp 
Variablet (у=)  N=10) (N=9) (у= 
1. Unemotional 4.22 6.20*** 4.00 2.5088 
2. Rigid 2.89 5.20** 4.56 2.90%* 
t Trusts others 4.89 440 4.33 500 
Я р 
understanding 5.78 5.20 5.22 510 
5. Feelings 
guarded 422 6.3088" 4.56 2.80%" 
6. Aware 
undercurrents 5.89 5. . 520 
7. Not influential 2.67 230 zn 340* 
8. Ps others" 
eelings 2.56 Ў 50 
9. Weak 211 230 222 зм 
10. Satisfying 4.67 2.80%% 3.67 4.30 
11. Distant 411 6.30%» 511 2.90*** 
12. Powerful 5.56 5.40 6.00 440 
13. Frank 5.78 4.10% 5.22 5,10*** 
14. Inhibiting 3.56 5.108* 3.89 3.80 
15. Valuable 5.89 5.50 5.56 520 
16. Sensitive others’ ) A à 
comments 6.22 540 5.56 5.50 
17. Unpleasant 244 4.1088 411 240** 
knowledgeable 1.89 2.60 
7 i Y 222 2.50 
Jt. Not friendly 2.56 Er 4.67 2.20888 
authoritarian ; i 
21. Not respected "Wr wane 2 280 
ЖЕЛИ ШЕП ‘score indicates that group members rate the leader as high on the 
+2 < .05. 
СОГ 
*** 5 < .001. 
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sultant behaving in the Tavistock tradition (2) and both are, in general, in 
keeping with the model of behavior followed by the traditional psychoanalyst. 

In contrast, the T-Group Trainer's behavior seemed to stimulate a very 
different view of him. The T-Group leader was seen as significantly less 
distant (see variable 11). In addition he was viewed as significantly more 
friendly, more pleasant, and less frustrating (see variables 10, 17, and 19). 
These latter characteristics, together with the less authoritarian view of him 
by the members, fit in with the more equalitarian and less inhibited atmosphere 
this approach wishes to establish. 

Two other important areas in which the group “leaders” attempted to 
establish certain atmospheres produced clear tendencies in the predicted direc- 
tion, although the overall results were not conclusive. One concerns the 
T-Group leaders’ emphasis on helping to foster a trusting and open atmo- 
sphere. It could be hypothesized that the members would see each other as 


and also would view the T-Group Trainer as more trusting 


trusting and open, 
and open than the Study Group Consultant. There was a very strong trend 
f significance were not conclusive (see 


in this direction, but the overall tests o: 1 
Group Consultant typically 


variables 3 and 13). Similarly, the Study (s) 
attempts to engender an atmosphere in which he behaves as a neutral 


authority figure. The assumption is often made that members will then endow 
him with great authority and tend to view him as inordinately powerful and 
influential. There was a very strong trend on the part of the members to 
view the S-Group Consultant as being more powerful, stronger, and more 
influential than the T-Group Consultant (see variables 7, 9, and 12), but 
the results were not significant in every single instance. | | 

While the Trainers and Consultants were successful in stimulating the 
predicted atmosphere in most areas, there were two in which they were less 
successful than had been hypothesized. These involved views of the ш 
as being (a) more sensitive to people and to their feelings than the ii 
sultant, and (5) views of the Pis A being deeper" and more awa 
of unde: in the group than is the Trainer. j 

In E pal of shes the Trainers attempted to stimulate an 


atmosphere were mo sensitive and 
Wi embers and the ‘Trainer more 
р. in which the m 


concerned with each others’ feelings and behavior. u 3 
i i i 14 be hypothesized that the 
directly attended to these behaviors. Thus, it cou ы н e 


members would see the T-Group Trainer as more $ 1 anding 
of the members’ feelings and behavior. There was @ very slight trend in this 


igni: iables 8 and 16). 
direction but the results were not significant (see varia! В and ҮН 
We had anticipated that the S-Group Consultant's behavior might stim: 
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ulate fantasies that he is a deep, knowledgeable, almost omnipotent authority 
figure. However, although S-Group leaders were relatively high on variables 
related to this factor, no significant differences were found (see variables 4, 
6, and 18). Thus, on an overall basis, the students viewed the S- and T-Group 
leaders in keeping with the theory of the two models, but this did not occur 
in every single area hypothesized. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN SCORES AND TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR MEMBERS’ 
RATINGS OF THE OTHER GROUP MEMBERS 


Mean scores Mean scores 
Grp A1 Grp B1 Grp A2 Grp B2 
i T-Grp S-Grp S-Grp T-Grp 
Variablet (N=9) (N=10) (М = 9) (N = 10) 
ДУ Unemotional 2.33 2.20 2.67 2.10 
2. Rigid 311 2.80 3.89 2.7088 
3. Trusts others 4.11 3.70 3.56 4.60%" 
Deep 
understanding 4.89 4.70 444 4.90 
5. Feelings 
guarded 3.33 3.60 3.89 2.80** 
6. Aware 
undercurrents 5.22 5.20 4.22 520* 
7. Not influential 2.56 2.60 3.11 2.60 
8. Insensit. others’ 
feelings 2.89 2.50 3.89 2.70** 
9. Weak 322 2.60 3.89 2.70» 
10. Satisfying 3.89 4.20 3.89 4.80* 
11. Distant 3.44 3.30 4.22 2.90** 
12. Powerful 478 4.90 411 5.00 
13. Frank 4.56 4.60 4.00 5.10** 
14. Inhibiting 4.00 3.90 4.22 3.40* 
15. Valuable 533 590 4.89 5.60* 
16. Sensitive others’ 
|. comments 522 5.30 444 5.30* 
17. Unpleasant y : ba 
He Nor 3.00 2.40 3.78 240 
„ . knowledgeable 3.00 3.00 3.67 2.808 
5 Not friendly 278 2:50 3.56 2.30%* 
authoritarian 5.00 0 444 540* 


21. Not respected - 2.89 250 3.44 2.90 
.. . t A high score indicates that group members rate the othe 


| 2. Group Participant Views of the “Other Members" 
and of the Group in General 
Table 3 presents the data оп the participants" 


views of the other group 
members. The scores and tests of significance for н ; s 


the participants’ ratings of 
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"other members” and of the group in general are similar. The concepts them- 
selves contain some overlap, and it was originally expected that most of the 
results for these two concepts would parallel each other. In general, the 
differences between groups on these two concepts were less significant than 
those for the views of the Consultants or Trainers. We had originally hy- 
pothesized this trend on the basis of the role of the leaders in the groups. In 
these types of training groups the key differences arise as a result of differences 
in the behavior of the Trainer and Consultant. Although the leaders' behavior 
arises in interaction with the group members, it is the differences in the 
leaders" behavior that are the prime movers for the unique types of emotional 
climate and behavior in the groups (9). The importance of the leaders" be- 
havior in establishing the unique group climate has sometimes been overlooked 
in the literature about training groups. The present data, indicating many 
differences in the views of the leader and only some differentiation in percep- 


whole and about the other members, suggest that 


tions about the group as а 
cial influence on the 


it is the leader and his behavior that exert the most cru 
groups. 

While the differences between members’ views of the groups were less 
significant than those between the views of the leaders, a number of powerful 
trends emerged, with most of these in the direction that would be predicted 
by theories about small groups. The T-Group participants tended to see the 
other group members, and the group in general, as being less rigid and less 
inhibiting (see variables 2, 14, and 20), and this is one of the major goals 
of many T-Group Trainers. They also saw each other as more trusting and 
open (see variables 3 and 13) and as more satisfying and friendly (see vari- 
ables 10, 17 and 19). In addition’ they tended to see the other members as 
being more sensitive to people and to their feelings, which is another key 
goal of many T-Group Trainers (see variables 8 and 16), and also saw the 
members and the group in general as closer (variable 11). In general these 
views of the other members and of the groups in general are in keeping with 
T-Group theory and practice. і 

А ага of gis data on the participants’ perceptions of às other 
members (Table 3) and of the entire group with some of the other ata we 
have collected indicates a number of other interesting results. One important 
feature was that the climate fostered by the leaders (Table 2) carried nd 
to the group in some areas, and in other areas produced the opposite type 
feeling or attitude among the group members. Thus, the aduenit m a 
Trainer as friendly, pleasant, and satisfying and, perhaps as a result м, 
view, they also tended to see the other members and the total eins cuin 
that way (variables 10, 17, and 19). Similarly, the group saw ў 
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аз flexible and noninhibiting, and also tended to see the other members of 
group and the group in general as behaving in that manner (variables 2, 14, 
and 20). The T-Group’s participants also perceived the Trainer as acting 
less distant and closer to the members and, perhaps partly as a result of this 
perception, the students felt closer to each other (variable 9). Since the goals 
of T-Groups involve both clear Trainer behavior and member modeling, these 
results are in keeping with the theory. b 
On the other hand, there were areas in which the opposite relationship. 
held. "That is, although the members saw the Study Group leader as strong, - 


priving and only peripherally within the group, group members may contrast 
his position with their own sense of felt inadequacy and impotence (2, 3, 4 
9, 17). This apparently infantilizes the Participants and they then tend to 
see the other group members as weak, as less powerful, and less influential. 
Similarly, our data suggest that T-Groups that attempt to emphasize come 


own power in the group. 


It is important to remember that this is a study of process. We are focusing 
on differences in 


they are in, and not on wha 


3. Group Members Views of Themselves 


Table 4 presents the mean scores, over the буе 


1 days, for the group шеш- 
bers’ views of themselves, Analysis of the ratin d 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN ScoRES AND TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR MEMBERS" 
RATINGS OF THEMSELVES 


Mean scores Mean scores 
Grp A1 Grp B1 Grp A2 Grp B2 
T-Grp $-Grp $-Grp T-Grp 
Variablet (N=9) (М = 10) (N=9) (N= 10) 
1. Unemotional 3.11 2.70 2.67 2.30 
2. Rigid 3.33 3.10 3.67 2.90 
3. Trusts others 4.56 4.30 4.33 4.40 
4. Deep 
understanding 4.89 5.10 5.00 5.30 
5. Feelings 
guarded 3.67 3.40 3.11 3,60 
6. Aware 
undercurrents 4.89 5.60* 5.56 5.60 
7. Not influential 3.89 3.50 3.67 3.60 
8. Insensit. others’ 
feelings 2.89 2.70 2.78 2.70 
9, Weak 3.67 3.20 3.22 340 
10. Satisfying 3.89 410 422 4.30 
11. Distant 3.78 3.40 411 , 3.20 
12. Powerful 444 4.50 422 4.50 
13. Frank 511 4.90 5.67 4.80 
14 Inhibiting 4.00. 3.30 3.78 340 
15. Valuable 5.00 5.30 5.27 5.70 
16. Sensitive others" 
comments 5.56 5.70 5.33 $5, 
17. Unpleasant 3.56 2.80 3.56 2. 
At. Not 2.80 3.11 3.00 
knowledgeable 3.33 д d > 
n, Not friendly 3.33 2.70 3.67 270 
0. Моп- 
authoritarian 5.11 5.00 ME sap 
21. Not respected 3.22 2.00 Б . 
s high on the vari- 


T A high score indicates that group members rate themselves а 
able listed. 
* 2 S056 


Additionally, a meeting by meeting analysis of our data indicates that mem- 


bers tend to see themselves as not changing over the five days in each group 
condition. Our preliminary examination of these data indicates that m и 
the "Trainer, others, and group as а whole do change. Thus the indivi 2 
members view themselves as influenced less than other members were by the 
group conditions. Since they do tend to see the other members and EE 
in general as influenced by the type of group they are їп, itis hen e sd 
there is some self-deception present, which might tend to dimini еге: 


between the groups. 
Other alternatives are also possible, UN a 

the issue of self-change in training groups. At present t 

in the way a person views himself as а result of training group expe 


These results may bear on 
dence on changes 
riences is 
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mixed (6, 10). The current results, although inconclusive, could be inter- 
preted as suggesting that in training groups of relatively short duration a 
member's perception of self is not likely to show significant changes. 


D. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


"The present study examined the perceptions of members experiencing two 
major training group models. The theory and practice of Study and 'T-Groups 
were investigated by having participants attending each type of training group 
for a series of sessions rate the leader, other members, the total group, and 
themselves. The participants rated these concepts on a set of scales that at- 
tempted to assess some of the key dimensions related to the theoretical goals 
of these groups. 

The most striking differences between the two types of groups were found 
for students’ perceptions of the group leader. In most areas the views of the 
group leaders were in accord with the Tespective theoretical models, In keeping 
with theoretical distinctions between the models, Trainers, as compared to 
Consultants, were seen as more emotional, flexible, open, close, pleasant, 
friendly, satisfying, and nonauthoritarian, In the Study Group, Consultants 
Were seen as distant, less emotional artd less friendly, less gratifying, and more 
authoritarian, 

Consistent with small group theory the perceptions of the leaders were 
generalized on many important dimensions to perceptions about the other 
group members and the total group, demonstrating that modeling had oc- 
curred. Areas in which this modeling did occur included the T-Group mem- 
bers as tending to view other members as being more emotional 
friendly in this type of group setting, 

Despite these areas where modeling did occur, the differences between 
members’ views of the two types of groups and of each other were, on the 
whole, less significant than their views of the leaders, Thus, in keeping with 


, 


gnificantly less powerful. Since the 
it seems apparent that the leadership 
culture that has ап important impact 


| 


ж... 


SS 


2. 


17, 
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THE ATTRIBUTION BY OPIATE ADDICTS 
OF CHARACTERISTICS TO ADDICT 
SUBGROUPS AND TO SELF* 


National Institute of Mental Health, Lexington, Kentucky 


Jack J. MONROE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Monroe and Astin (9) developed an assumed similarity scale to measure 
identification processes in opiate addicts. A generalized tendency to identify 
with a drug subculture was assumed to exist among addicts. They labeled this 
tendency Addict Identification (ID). The strength of addict identification 
and such variation was correlated with several 


presumed that most of the diagnostic and 
in terms of how 


varied widely among addicts, 
addiction-related behaviors. It was 
prognostic differences among addicts could be accounted for 
strongly each was identified with the addict subculture. 
Specifically, the authors postulated that addicts with relatively high addict 
identification as compared with those who were low are more accepting of 
the way of life of the drug addict, including acceptance of the condition of 
addiction ; possess stronger asocial and socially rebellious tendencies; have en- 


countered more past experiences conducive to learning the role behaviors of 
addicts; and are less able to develop satisfactorily interpersonal relationships 


with members of middle-class (nonaddict) society. The results of the initial 
study provided support for each of these theoretical formulations regarding 


addict identification. t у 
Subsequent application of the scale at the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospitals at Fort Worth, Texas, and Lexington, Kentucky, and at Synanon 
and Daytop Lodge (both self-help organizations run by addicts) provided 
further validation, but raised some problems in scale interpretation. pus 
and O'Donnell (14) found that middle-class addicts (physicians and ot er 
individuals who obtained drugs from legal sources) produced lower Addict 
Identification scores than did non-middle-class controls ("ghetto addicts). 
Ап increase in identification scores Was reported by Blachly et al. (2) who 
retested 70 patients at the Fort Worth Hospital after six weeks of К 
tional residence. Scores increased more in a control group of 37 untreate 
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patients than in 33 patients who had received weekly sessions of group therapy, 
Reports from Synanon (4) and Daytop Lodge (1) suggest that "high iden- 
tifiers" are attracted to those programs or that identification scores increase 
as a function of continuation in the programs. 

"There is no question but that variations in assumed similarity measures of 
self relative to other addicts provide a meaningful way to differentiate among 
institutionalized addicts. But being able to estimate the degree of congruence 
between a self-concept and a group stereotype tells us nothing about the 
nature of the stereotype. The interpretation of an Addict Identification score 
may vary with the particular stereotype from which it is derived. Nor is there 


compelling reason to infer that identification was the psychological process | 


which accounted for scale performance; other equally plausible explanations 
could not be ruled out. A more parsimonious interpretation of what is actually 
measured might be conveyed by the label Psychological closeness between self 
and generalized others (7). While fully appreciating the complexities of 
interpersonal perception as formulated by Bronfenbrenner (3), one cannot 
escape the fact that the explicit operations involved in performance on assumed 
similarity measures, such as the Addict Identification scale, follow closely the 
conceptual requirements of social comparison processes underlying perceived 
similarity between self and others. Furthermore, with minor modification in 
the scale content, the method can also yield a measure of favorable evaluation 
of groups. Renewed interest in the Addict Identification method as a research 
tool was engendered by the clinical assumption that perceived similarity with, 
and favorable evaluation of, designated others account for the orienting effects 


of alternative reference groups upon attitudes and values of institutionalize 
drug addicts, 


B. ADDICT IDENTIFICATION AND THE VALENCE OF REFERENCE GROUPS 


[ In pluralistic Societies, such as the society that prevails in the United States, 
involvement of individua 


ka d values are (а) prisoner vs. voluntary 
admission status, (4) Negro vs. white ethnic status, and (c) Northern 0% 


Ographic origin (regional status). In 1966: 


le 
- Rame es s o 
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1967, the population of male patients at Lexington was somewhat equally di- 
vided between whites and nonwhites. While 75 to 80 percent of admissions 
were voluntary, close to half of the residents who continued in treatment were 
prisoners because of the rapid turnover in the voluntary admissions. Prisoner 
and voluntary patients were domiciled in different wards. Approximately 
75 percent of admissions came from the North Central and North East 
regions as defined by the U.S. Census; 25 percent came from the South. 
Male addicts residing west of the Mississippi River were not admitted at 
Lexington, 

The original Addict Identification studies did not attempt to assess alterna- 
tive subgroup valences, though it was assumed from the outset that variation 
in identification scores might well be attributable to influences of conflicting 
group memberships. The Synanon-Daytop findings and, to some extent, the 
results from Lexington and Forth Worth hospitals are potentially explainable 
in terms of uncontrolled expectancies and cross pressures from competing 
groups. It was recognized that the Addict Identification Scale was potentially 
applicable to the assessment of such influences. The theory can be stated 
simply: certain membership groups serve as reference groups for addicts, 
Positive reference groups are associated with perceived similarity and favor- 
able evaluation. T'hus, Negro prisoner addicts from the North Central or 
North East region of the United States should yield higher identification 
scores with subgroups of Negroes, prisoners, and northerners than with their 
contrasting groups: ie., whites, volunteers, and southerners. It is assumed that 
the latter groups serve as negative reference groups for Negro prisoner addicts 


from the North. " 

The purpose of the current investigation was to demonstrate the applica- 
bility of the addict identification method for the assessment of alternative 
reference groups, and to provide empirical support for theoretical formula- 
tions relating addict identification with reference group valences. 


C. METHOD 


1. Materials à 

The initial task was to modify and refine the ае malien ше al 
Previous studies, Favorability content for each of the 52 items ie pe 
Addict Identification Scale was determined from беленде d à i 
drawn at random from the inmate population of male prisoners. т s ү 
Was rated on a five-point scale ranging from Very Favorable " ee 
favorable under instructions attributed to Heineman (5). The 1 hn favor- 
able and the 10 most unfavorable items were selected for a revised 1а 
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ability scale, to counterbalance the potential effects of yea-saying vs. nay-saying | 
tendencies. 

Each reference to "most addicts" in the testing materials was replaced by 
words symbolizing six alternative reference groups: namely, “most prisoner 
addicts," "most volunteer addicts," "most Negro addicts," "most white ad- 
dicts,” “most Northern addicts," and “most Southern addicts.” Accordingly, 
six parallel scales were constructed to collect Favorable Group Evaluations 
(FA3) of specific subgroups of addicts. Each scale contained 20 items of 
identical content except for the subgroup label: e.g., “most prisoner addicts 
are liked by people who know them,” “most Southern addicts are liked by 
people who know them,” etc. In addition, the same content was rephrased 
in the first person to measure Favorable Self-Presentation (FA1): eg, “I 
am liked by most people who know me,” 


2. Subjects and Procedures 


All male prisoners in residence when the study was planned were inter- 
viewed in groups by the investigator to elicit participation in a series of 
studies. About 150 potential subjects agreed to participate. Only male Negro 
prisoners from North Central and North East regions of the United States 
were eligible for consideration in the current study. All subjects were ad- 
ministered the Favorable Self-Presentation Scale (FA1). The feasibility of 
administering all six Favorable Group Evaluation Scales (F. 'A3) to each sub- 
Ject was questioned because of the likelihood that repetition of the same 
content would bias results. Therefore, the first 60 subjects who met the 
above status requirements were randomly assigned to six independent sub- 
samples of equal size, which were numbered from 0 to 5. The Favorable 
Group Evaluation Scales (FA3) were numbered from 0 to 5, and each sub- 
sample was administered a single set of the test materials (e.g., Scale 0 was 
given to Sample 0, Scale 1 was given to Sample 1... and Scale 5 was given 
to Sample 5). Later, however, 26 of the 60 subjects were administered the 
other five alternative forms of the Group Evaluation Scale (FA3). Thus, for 
part of the sample, evaluation of all six reference groups was obtained from 
the same subjects, 

Since all subjects were male Negro Prisoner addicts from the North Central 
and North East regions of the United States, it was assumed that they share 
comparable status “personalities” with respect to the implicated reference 
groups. Nevertheless, comparability of subsamples was tested on various 
measures of self-concept and life history variables, 


| 
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3. Data Collection and Scoring of Materials 


The Favorable Self-Presentation Scale (FA1) and the initial Favorable 
Group Evaluation Scale (FA3) were administered in the same setting. Self- 
presentations were recorded on a standard True-False answer sheet. Responses 
on the Favorable Group Evaluation Scale (FA3) were made on a special 
answer sheet with five response alternatives ranging from "agree" to “dis- 
agree,” including an intermediate “neutral” option. 

Performances on the two scales (FAI and FA3) were scored to yield 
measures of perceived similarity (FA1, FA3) with, and favorable evaluation 
(FA3) of specific reference groups, where the perceived similarity measure 


reflecting agreement on item pairs; and favorable 


was a congruent score, 
evaluation was a simple count of the positive characteristics attributed to a 
f paired responses achieve Bron- 


reference group. The item by item analysis o: 
fenbrenner's (3) recommended “trait specific" measure of similarity to the 
extent that extraneous personality traits were suppressed, and social favor- 
ability accounted for all systematic variance. 


In computing item by item agreement on paired responses, the five options 


of response for the Favorable Group Evaluation Scale (FA3) were collapsed 
» True" responses on the Favorable 


into “agree,” “neutral,” and “disagree. 

Seli-Evaluation Scale (FA1) combined with “agree” responses on a Favor- 
able Group Evaluation Scale (FAS), as well as combinations of Nod es 
“Disagree” responses on the respective scales, constituted congruent behaviors. 


Configural scores that contained a neutral response were not counted. The 
number of noncongruent cases was probably increased due to the neutral 
category. 

Other configural scoring 
responses. The four possib 


patterns could obviously be applied to the paired 
ilities are (а) perceived similarity on favorable 
attributes (FAI, FA3); (b) perceived similarity on unfavorable REGN 
(NF1, МЕЗ); (с) self-enhancement relative to other addicts (FAI, Ni 3); 
and (d) self-devaluation relative to other addicts (NF1, FA3). The Ae 
two patterns, as measures of perceived dissimilarity, ате of theoretica a 

practical interest, but were not considered germane to the questions under 


consideration. f 4 ) 

'The operational definition of perceived similarity adopted in this study 
(FA1, FA3 plus NF1, NF3) is identical 
identification method (I 


1 ized as а те 
also be conceptualized a: bjects where Favorable Şelf 


repeated measurements on the same su 
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(FA1) would presumably remain constant. Defined operationally, however, 
the group evaluation score best meets the conceptual requirements of direct 
attribution by the respondent of characteristics to a specific reference group. 

A simple count of neutral responses on the Favorable Group Evaluation 
Scale (FA3) provides a second measure of reference group attributes. 


4. Statistical Analyses 


The data were analyzed in a series of 2 X 3 analysis of variance on indepen- 
dent observations across six cells. "The basic design reflected a classification 


or ordering of testing materials (group evaluation scales) rather than persons. , 


Subjects were assumed to be interchangeable in terms of prior experience with 
the implicated reference groups. The data contained two variations on refer- 
ence group valence—i.e., positive vs. negative—and three variations on status 
dimension—i.e, admission status (Prisoner vs, Volunteer), ethnic status 
(Negro vs. white), and regional status (Northern vs. Southern origin), Ё 
ratios were computed for differences in references groups (Valence), status 
dimensions (Status), interaction (Valence x Status). The same 2 X 3 design 
was applied to each of the presumptive measures of addict identification (ID 
and FA3), as well as to neutral scores, 

Analysis of variance of repeated measures on the same subjects was per- 
formed on the Addict Identification scores (ID and FA3) of the 26 subjects 
who evaluated all six reference groups (8). 

Significant Fs for Valence would Support the general hypotheses raised in 
this study. Significant effects attributed to Status or to Interaction would be 
extraneous to the theoretical formulation as stated earlier, but would be of 
considerable interest in their own tight and may suggest leads for further 


п may produce sharper discriminations than 
others, or differences in overall level, 


D. Rzsurrs 
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(c) number of days served on current prison sentence, amount of psycho- 
therapy received, and eligibility for parole status; and (d) age, educational 
level, and verbal intelligence. Differences between subsamples on none of the 
above variables were statistically significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


2. Effects of Valence Differences and Status Dimensions 


Results reported in Tables 1 through 4 confirm the hypothesis raised in this 
study. The most potent source of variation under all conditions was quite 
clearly Positive vs. Negative Valence of reference groups ( < .001). The 
effects of Status dimensions on perceived similarity (ID) and favorable 
evaluation (FA3) were equivocal. Interaction between Valence and Dimen- 
sions was significant in the between groups analyses (Tables 2 and 4) but 
was nonsignificant when the same subjects evaluated all groups (Tables 1 


and 3). 
TABLE 1 
HETEROGENEITY OF MEANS IN PERCEIVED Srmmarity Scores (ID) 
(N = 26 X 6 repeated measures оп the same Ss) 
Status dimensions 

Valence differences Admission status Ethnic status Regional status 
Positive reference Prisoner Negro Northern 
Groups 10.88 10.38 9.38 
Negative reference Volunteer White Southern 
Groups 8.42 6.85 7.31 


Note: High scores — more favorable evaluation. Valence differences: Ё = 13.92; 


b «001; df = 1. 


TABLE 2 
HETEROGENEITY OF MEANS IN PERCEIVED SIMILARITY Scores (ID) 
(N —6 independent samples 10 subjects in each) 


Status dimensions 


Valence differences Admission status Ethnic status Regional status 
Positive reference Prisoner Negro Noa 
Groups 11.00 11.60 nd 
Negative reference Volunteer White zn OTR 
Groups 7.70 a - 


Note: Valence differences: F = 15.82; $ < 001; df = 1; Interaction (Valence X 
Status): F = 3.72; $ < 05; df = 2. 


Significant variations attributable to Status dimensions and Interaction sug 


gest that the specified membership groups combined with their contrasting 
counterparts differed in terms of their relevance to the social ves 
process. Level of group valence in the Regional dimension (Southern vs. 
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TABLE 3 
HETEROGENEITY OF MEANS IN FAVORABLE GROUP EvALUATION (FA3) 
(М = 26 X 6 repeated measures on the same Ss) 


Status dimensions 


Valence differences Admission status Ethnic status Regional status 
Positive reference Prisoner Negro Northern 
Groups 10.62 10.46 9.58 
Negative reference Volunteer White Southern 
Groups 8.19 6.92 7.31 


Note; Valence differences: F = 16.89; p < .001; ATP 


TABLE 4 
HETEROGENEITY OF MEANS IN FAVORABLE GROUP EVALUATION Scores (FA3) 
(N — 6 independent samples 10 subjects in each) 


Status dimensions 


Valence differences Admission status Ethnic status Regional status 
Positive reference Prisoner Negro Northern 
Groups 10.30 12.60 6.20 
Negative reference Volunteer White Southern 
Groups 7.90 2.20 4.80 


Note: Valence differences: F = 16.56; p < .001; df = 1; Status dimensions: F = 
3.20; ? < .05; df = 2; Interaction (Valence x AULA F = 5.99; p < .01; df =2 


Northern) was poorly differentiated. Furthermore, the highest number of 
neutral responses (Table 5) accumulated on this dimension, suggesting that 
the neutrality score is an appropriate measure of the social relevance of both 
status factors, The Ethnic dimension, however, was highly discriminating, 
suggesting that the neutral response represented negative valence of white 
addicts for the Negro subjects. 

To be ruled out, of course, is the possibility that the subsamples differed in 
response sets associated with perception of self and others as described by 
Bronfenbrenner (3). In this regard, it should be remembered that when 


Н ТАВІЕ 5 
ETEROGENEITY OF MEANS IN NUMBER ОЕ NEUTRAL RESPONSES ON THE FAVORABLE 


GROUP EVALUATION SCALE (FA3 
(N = 6 independent samples 10 eum each) 


Status dimensions 


Valence differences Admission status Ethnic status Regional statut 
Positive reference Prison 

er N Northern 
Groups 4.60 220° 11.00 
Negative reference Volunteer White Southern 
Groups 8.00 1640 13.90 


Note: Valence differences: F — 20.66; 001; df = 1; imensions: F = 
5.58; û < .01; df = 2; Interaction БАН i бай) :F Ы Eos 0f: df= 
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tested at the time of admission the subsamples that were later selected for the 
comparison groups were found to be comparable on Favorable Self-Presenta- 
tion (FA1) and on Favorable Evaluation of “Most Addicts" (FA3), where 
the item content of the measurements was identical to that in the modified 
scales used later to assess the perceived favorability of reference groups. It 
could still be argued, of course, that while the subsamples were admittedly 
similar on many factors associated with status considerations, and indeed 
shared nominal membership in the groups assessed in this study, they never- 
theless could have differed in the quality or amount of historical involvement 
in the implicated groups. Data in Tables 1 and 3, however, tend to rule out 
this alternative explanation, since the pattern of means obtained under con- 
ditions of repeated measurements on the same subjects is the same as Was 


generated when independent samples were used to assess the same status factors 


(Tables 2 and 4). When repeated measurements are made on the same sub- 


jects, there is no evidence that configurally scored scales are superior to single 
response scales in assessing the valences of social groups. In both cases positive 
for most of the variance, and the effects of 
Interaction were not significant or equivocal. Greater favorability was at- 


tributed to subgroups in which subjects were personally involved (i.e., were 
nominal members) ; subjects tended to neutralize their evaluations of non- 
membership as compared to membership groups (Table 5). In this study, of 
course, the nonmembership groups were presumed to serve as negative refer- 


ence groups for the subjects studied. 


vs. negative valence accounted 


E. Discussion 
‘mental conditions were achieved in this study (a) by control- 
in test items, (b) through the utilization 
ully matched on pretest self-concept and 


life history variables, and (c) by random assignment of subjects to test groups. 
positive vs. negative 


Controlled variation in stimulus materials consisting of Е 
reference group symbols produced different rates of favorable response in the 
attributions by addicts of characteristics to addict subgroups. Xam 

To the extent that psychometrically defined perceptions of similarity be- 
tween self and generalized others and the attribution of characteristics E 
groups meet conceptual requirements of the social comparison hone this 
study provides empirical suppo dict identification with per- 


Quasi-experi 
ling and varying the valence content 
of respondent pools which were caref 


rt for linking ad 


ceived valences of reference groups. 
From a practical standpoint, resu 
tions with the addict identification method are 


Its of this study and of previous investiga- 
potentially applicable to the 
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formation of response hierarchies in a single individual or to the development 
of classes of responders defined in terms of the most favored membership or 
reference group. Repeated measures with the same subjects on a series of 
favorability scales as described above may provide a useful method for mea- 
suring the perceived valences of a variety of social groups not considered in 
this investigation. Such scales are expected to have both practical and theoret- 
ical value in defining crucial intervening variables and testing underlying 
assumptions in research on membership and reference group selection, and on 
the role of group attraction and influence in the learning of social values and 
the facilitation of attitude change. 


F. Summary 


The purpose of this paper was to demonstrate the applicability of perceived 
similarity and social favorability scales to the assessment of reference group 
valences in opiate addicts. Parallel sets of questionnaire items were con- 
structed to elicit favorable and unfavorable self-presentations and group 
assessments on three status dimensions where in each dimension one pole rep- 
resented a specified membership group presumed to be a positive reference 
group, while the other pole symbolized a contrasting, and presumably negative 
reference group. An item by item scoring of congruent responses to pairs of 
items describing self and designated subgroups yielded measures of addict 
identification or psychological closeness of addicts with reference groups. Con- 
figurally scored scales were not superior to single response scales in differenti- 
ating the valence levels of reference groups. 

Greater favorability was ascribed to membership groups. Subjects tended 
to attribute unfavorable qualities (and in some cases tended to neutralize their 
Tesponses) to nonmembership groups. 
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SOCIAL PERCEPTION OF LIBERALS 
AND CONSERVATIVES* 


Vanderbilt University and Battelle Columbus Laboratories 


Gerry HENDERSHOT AND KENNETH W. EckHanpr** 


A. INTRODUCTION 
A number of studies in recent years have explored the general hypothesis 
that perception is significantly affected by social and cultural variables (11). 
In their desire to stress social and cultural influences, researchers on occasion 
have failed to emphasize the psychological mechanisms underlying these effects. 


One unintended consequence of these investigations has been to foster the 


impression that social and cultural classificatory variables are the explanatory 
ones. This emphasis appears frequently in ‘American research when investi- 
gators have employed the concepts “liberal” and conservative.” Thus these 
concepts have been evoked to explain differences among Ss in their degree of 
political knowledge, level of political participation, ability to assess political 
conditions, and awareness of public opinion (5, 6, 8, 10). 

One impression is that somehow or other American “liberals” are superior 
to their “conservative” counterparts in many areas of social life. While this 
“somehow or other” is rarely theoretically explained, liberals are often cited 
as “more realistic, more informed, and more perceptive” than conservatives. 
Newcomb, for example, in his classic study at Bennington College, concluded 
that “conservatives have a less realistic view of their classmates than do non- 
conservatives” (6, p. 442). Similarly, Breed and Ktsanses, in their study of 
opinions about school integration in New Orleans, found support for their 
hypothesis that pluralistic ignorance (inaccurate perception of public opinion) 
is correlated with attitudinal bias— persons who favored integration judged. 
the distribution of public opinion more accurately than those who opposed 
integration (1). Thus both studies, separated by almost three decades, з 
gested that persons with liberal attitudes were a aware and perceptive o 
public opinion than those with conservative attitudes. А 

Сап kt liberal-conservative differences be explained by more basic Lg 
cesses or should these findings be interpreted as the original authors ois 
The remainder of this paper is devoted to examining the validity of liberal- 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 31, 1970. 


Copyri ournal Press. staff 
opp right 1973, br Леа was performed when the authors were on the 
at the College of Wooster. 
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conservative differences in the perception of public opinion, and to the develop- 
ment of alternate hypotheses. 


B. METHOD 


By use of a mail questionnaire on a random sample of students drawn from 
a college community, the majority stance of the student body on 10 public 
opinion items was determined." Items were of a mixed liberal-conservative 
variety (see "Table 1) and were used to determine the direction of student 
opinion, as well as each $'з personal position.? Ss were asked also to indicate 
self-position on a political continuum ranging from “highly liberal" to “highly 
conservative." Thus two measures of political position for each $ were ob- 
tained; scale score and political self-identification. 

Perception of public opinion was obtained through the S’s estimate of the 
number of students in the college community who would endorse the opinion 
item. A comparison of the actual number of students endorsing an item with 


the S’s estimate of the proportion provided a measure of the $'s accuracy in 
perceiving public opinion, 


C. RESULTS 


We found little support for the liberal-conservative hypothesis in our anal- 
ysis of the data. In our sample, “liberals” were no more accurate in identifying 
public opinion than were conservatives, In Table 1, columns 4 and 5, using 
the median scale score of the sample as the dividing point, we divided our 
respondents into two groups, "liberals" and “conservatives.” We then com- 
puted the proportion in each group that was aware of public opinion, aware- 
ness being identified as correct perception of the position held by the majority 


of students. It was observed that the differences in the proportions in the two 


groups were small on most issues and inconsistent in direction. 
. We further tested the h 


i 2 ypothesis using political self-identification as ап 
index of “liberalism.” The results were the same. In Table 1, columns 6 and 
7, the proportions in the “liberal” and “conservative” self-identification groups 


correctly identifying public opinion are shown. Again the differences were 
small and inconsistent in direction, 


items were Likert scaled and only thos it Н бї: £ .90 or 
better were retained in the final pm Seat: acdücriminators: power о 
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Two other approaches were employed. In the first we identified consistent 
“liberals” and “conservatives” in the sample: those Ss whose scale score and 
political self-identification were in agreement. By this procedure we sought to 
eliminate instances of misclassification which might have obscured results in 
the previous analysis. Comparing the proportions in each group who correctly 
perceived public opinion, we again found little support for the hypothesis 
(see Table 1, columns 8 and 9). 

Our last test of the hypothesis was different from the others inasmuch as 
we attempted to relate “liberalism” to an overall measure of awareness of 
public opinion rather than to awareness of opinion on each item. For each 
$ we computed an overall awareness score. Essentially this score consisted 
of the difference between ап S's estimate of the proportion of the public taking 
a particular stand and the actual proportion adopting that stand averaged 
over the total items. A Pearsonian correlation between the liberalism scores 
and awareness of public opinion was computed. The results were nonsignifi- 
cant (r = —.08). As in the case of previous tests, we found no support of 


| the hypothesis that liberals were more aware of public opinion than conserva- 
tives. 


D. Discussion 


Since a discrepancy exists between our findings and those of other re- 
searchers, the theory, methodology, or data may be suspect. It might be argued 
that our study fails to replicate even broadly the research of others and, 
hence, comparative remarks are prohibited; however, we reject this possibility 
in view of our repeated effort to find some support for previous research. 
Rather, we argue there is an alternative interpretation which accounts for 
our own, as well as previous findings (2). 

Let us consider the individual in relation to the public, By “public” is 
meant the persons who respond to public issues. A public has a structure 
which, among other alternatives, can be described by the distribution of Te- 
sponses to the issue, Each public can be described by the proportions favoring 
and Opposing various positions on public matters, Each individual is related 
to a public in one of two ways: either he agrees with the majority or he does 
not. The former relationship may be termed congruence and the latter по 
congruence. 
$ Two Propositions are central to a description of "reality testing.” First 
individuals seem to be continually engaged in the process of validating theif 
ideas and behaviors according to perceived experiences. This proposition states 
that individuals are continually referring their behavior to either cognitive 
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patterns developed through socialization or to group opinion, values, and 
norms that serve as point of reference for the individual. 'The second proposi- 
tion holds that individuals strive to make related attitudes, opinions, and 
behaviors consistent with each other. The propositions do not imply that 
individuals are always successful in validating their ideas and opinions nor 
that they may be made totally consistent with each other. It is asserted, how- 
ever, that the individual makes efforts in this direction and that persons are 
disturbed by contradictions in their behavior (3, 4. 7). 

These propositions are applicable to explaining differences in individual 
accuracy in perceiving public opinion. Briefly, individuals find interaction 
with persons holding similar opinions rewarding, an interpersonal contact 
with persons holding opposing views punishing (9). Not only does interaction 
with “opponents” raise doubts as to the legitimacy of one's own views, but, 
also, persons with opposing views are likely to seek conversion to their own 
point of view and negatively sanction those in disagreement with them. On 
this basis, persons in agreement with the majority enjoy interacting with the 
majority, find majority views reinforcing of their own, and are therefore 


likely to be accurate perceivers of the majority view. Persons in disagreement 


with the majority view find their own minority view uncomfortable, are less 


likely to continue exposing their “deviance,” less likely to continue interaction 


about the issue, and in order to protect themselves from negative sanctions 


they surrender or fail to maintain accurate awareness of the true magnitude 


of the majority view. : "T 

Accordingly, we hypothesized that congruents (persons holding positions 
similar to the majority) should be more informed about the distribution of 
public opinion than noncongruents (persons holding dissimilar views from 


the majority). Mu 
To test this hypothesis the respondents to each question were PUE n 
two categories: those whose personal opinion agreed with the opinion к E 
the majority (congruents) and those whose personal opinion spud " 
the majority opinion (noncongruents). We then compared the ku re- 
quencies of persons who accurately perceived the position held by the dt] 
of each issue. It should be noted that liberals were congruent when Фи lic 
opinion was liberal but that conservatives were congruent when public opinion 
was conservative, Ап examination of Table 2 revealed that the proportion 
: tion was higher among the congruents 


accurately identifying the majority posi as am 1 
on most items. The differences also were statistically significant on six of the 
& B 

"The anah gruence or the state of the 


The analysis supports the hypothesis that соп 
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TABLE 2 
PROPORTION (9%) OF RESPONDENTS ACCURATELY PERCEIVING PUBLIC OPINION 
ON 10 ISSUES, BY RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL AND PUBLIC OPINION 
(CoNGRUENT OR NONCONGRUENT) 


Relationship between individual 
and public opinion” 


Classification of Classification of ee 
test item® majority opinion Congruent* Noncongruent 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Conservative Conservative 96 (160) 79 (19) 
2. Liberal Conservative 65* (141) 40* (35) 
3. Conservative Liberal 47* (106) 27* (71) 
4. Liberal Liberal 55 (88) 42 (92) 
5. Conservative Liberal 61* (100) 36* (81) 
6. Conservative Conservative 74* (106) 49* (74) 
7. Liberal Conservative 53* (92) 38* (87) 
8. Liberal Liberal 63 (129) 64 (53) 
9. Conservative Liberal 61 (136) 55 (47) 
10. Liberal Conservative 80* (132) 60* (50) 


н * Ne difference between the two proportions is statistically significant at the .05 
level. 


* For complete test item see Table 1. 


b: Numbers in parentheses in columns (3) and (4) are the number of cases on 
which percentage figures are based. | 


* The probability of obtaining nine out of 10 trials in the congruent direction is less у 
than five times in 100. 
relationship between individual opinion and majority opinion accounts for 
accurate perception of public opinion rather than the isolated set of political 
orientations. We interpret this as an alternative explanation to previous studies 
which have related liberalism to accurate social perception. It is not liberalism 
фет se, but rather the fact that liberals were in congruence with the majority 
Position that accounts for their accurate awareness of public opinion. 

When the proportion taking the majority position on each of the 10 ques 
tions were plotted against the Proportion accurately identifying the position 
held by the majority, it was observed that, in general, the larger the size of 
the majority, the more likely persons accurately perceived the direction of 
public opinion. This trend could be considered strong enough to demonstrate 
that reality influences Perception and weak enough to demonstrate that 4 
number of other factors also influence perception. 

If we refer back to Table 1, it mi 
to their "generalized ideology" 
certain items where the majori 


ay be noted that coding persons according 
led to accurate perception for liberals on 
ty position is conservative—i.e., items 1, 2, 


Д 3 Thus simple projection of one's 
tion by itself, for this 
model being discussed. 


‹ Own views on to others is not a sufficient expan 
process is probably working simultaneously with the interact! 
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and 7— while conservatives were more accurate on certain items where the 
majority was liberal—i.e., items 3 and 4. Yet Table 2 reflected the reverse 
situation : conservatives" (congruents) did better on items 1, 2, and 7; while 
"liberals" (congruents) did better than "conservatives" on items 3 and 4. 

The difference in findings between Tables 1 and 2 may be accounted for 
by the fact that "Table 2 identifies a person as liberal or conservative on an 
item-by-item basis, while Table 1 reflects classification by generalized ideology. 
Thus a person who may have been classified as a liberal for Table 1 on the 
basis of his scale score may later be classified as a "conservative" for Table 
2 if he gave a conservative response for the single item. 

Ideally, a test of our hypothesis concerning the generalized importance of 
congruence requires holding individuals and political orientations constant 
while varying the political climate to produce relationships of congruence and 
noncongruence. This could be accomplished in either of two ways: through 
panel analysis as conditions modify the climates of political opinions or through 


small group laboratory research in which the climates of opinion are artifi- 


cially manipulated. We have attempted to simulate this condition through 


different modes of classification, but efforts at testing our interpretation under 


other conditions are desirable. 


E. SuMMARY 
*dJiberalism-conservatism" and awareness of public 
opinion was examined for support of the implication drawn from American 
social science studies that "liberals are superior to conservatives in matters 
of political knowledge, group sensitivity, and public awareness." Utilizing a 
random sample of college students, we found no support for this hypothesis. 
To reconcile other research findings with our own, we tested the proposition 
that “liberal” and “conservative” refer to political labels rather than basic 
social psychological concepts and that previous findings linking these labels 
to empirical relationships occurred as an artifact of the research. | 

Utilizing the concepts of congruence and noncongruence which reflect n 
relationship of the individual to others, we observed that awareness of public 
opinion occurred as a function of agreement-disagreement with majority opin: 
ion rather than as a function of political or social orientation. ‘Liberals 
were found to be accurate perceivers of public opinion A E ule 
was liberal; conservatives were found to be accurate Cage iU й 
opinion when public opinion was conservative. Thus, ете ia m 1 ш ad 
ority" of one political style over another appear better explaine y 


'The relationship between 
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to a more fundamental theory of social behavior. Researchers are encouraged 
to re-examine the extent to which their research unnecessarily incorporates 
political and cultural labels as explanatory concepts. 


11. 
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SCALING THE UNIVERSE OF STATES ON CERTAIN USEFUL 
MULTIVARIATE DIMENSIONS* 


Department of Political Science, Florida Atlantic University 


Jack E. VINCENT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Scholars concerned with cross-national research frequently find it difficult 
to approach and manage the wealth of measurable indices that may be related 
to their work. They may be in doubt as to how to deal with the problem of 
determining whether this polity is more developed than that polity, or more 
authoritarian, etc. Also, if a sample of states is drawn, they have difficulty in 
assessing the degree to which the sample is representative of the universe of 


states. In addition, there is the persistent problem of “missing data.” That is, 


it is commonly the case with cross-national measure that data are missing for 
tates on still other variables. This 


certain states on some variables and other s 

situation means that the N on the entire range of variables, for which informa- 
tion is available, may fluctuate greatly. For example, the World Handbook of 
Political and Social Indicators (12) covers 41 cases in respect to Expenditures 
of Central Government as a Ratio to Gross National Product, 18 cases in 
respect to Employment by the General Government and Public Enterprises, 


44 cases in respect to Votes for the Communist Party as a Percentage of Total 
Votes, 74 cases in respect to Death by Domest! 


с Violence per One Million, 
and so forth. Even Banks and "Textor's Cross Polity Survey (2), 


with its 
more extensive coverage, suffers from the same problem. For example, the N 
on Urbanization is 105; on Per Capita Gross National Pro 


duct, 115; on 
International Financial Status, 108; on Freedom of the Press, 97; on Ideolog- 
ical Orientation, 87; on Current Electoral System, 82; on 


Interest Aggrega- 
tion by Political Parties, 58; and so forth. Gaps, then, exist for Wet his 
sort of measure desired. This hampers comparisons and the use of such 11010 


as predictors, Although an effort has been made to reduce the plethora of 


р identifyi: lyin, 
measures, in the sense of factor analyzing them and exped жш Ты» 
factors, thus far most attention has been focused upon factor toa ings. ? 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп Ais 17, 1970. 
Copyright, 1 al Press. x n 
x vies НЫМЫ Glassmeyer, Norm pus. e oa am fealty A 
thei roject; Bruce У itutiona 
asp qb алсы ende mie Mes Mates out OF NSE Tien 
Grant monies. 
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loadings for 68 variables on seven factor dimensions have been published in the 
American Political Science Review by Gregg and Banks (5), generating such 
factors as "Access" and "Consensus." The location of states on these dimen- 
sions through the calculation of factors scores, however, has been ignored, and, 
therefore, the findings are mostly of a heuristic value. That is, few indices 
have been developed from the factors that can be used predictively. Banks and 
Gregg (1) came close to such development in their “Q Factor Analysis of 4 
Cross Polity Survey,’ where the states are treated as variables and the vari- | 
ables as observations, and states "load" on the dimensions. This study 
is limited, however, to a consideration of political indices. It does mot 
take into account economic development, military power, and other poten- | 
tially interesting indices. Bruce Russett (11) has factor analyzed a number 
of variables from the World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators, but 
as Banks and Gregg point out, "Despite the focus implied by the title, most 
of the data series in this collection are of limited political significance" (1, P. 
6). Thus, scholars still lack an analytical scheme which locates states 0n 
factors generated from a merging of the Cross Polity Survey data, with its 
emphasis on political indices, and the World Handbook of Political and Social 
Indicators, with its emphasis on social and economic variables, with still other 
relevant sources. In contrast, this study aims to produce a scale value for 129 
states (12 more states than coded on the Cross Polity Survey's variable with 
the biggestN, and 22 more states than treated in the World Handbook of | 
Political and Social Indicators on the variable with the biggest N) on dimen- | 
pops that emerge from a factor analysis of such indices.? 

This project, in part, came about from the labor involved in attempting | 


2 The following states were coded by i ы 

т s research assistants: Botswana, Gambia) 
CIN оно, Malawi, Malta, Tanzania, Zambia, Kenya, West Samoa, Singapore 

Su d ja aysia, Maldive Islnds, Barbados, Tiawan. Each coder worked indepen | 

pron bd оше and unless all three agreed upon the code, using the Cross Polity 

value’ (ae ing ате the country was given an ambiguous coding and thus а nets 

er standardization of the rank scores for those with nonambiguous coding)" 


"ri a norbera; ior non-Cross Polity Survey variables were taken from the S 
ТАЕ e P4 id le 1. Although it was tempting to attempt to “update” the 1 
t RUE ыыр И oo let them stand “as is” in all cases. This decision was made 
e E (CH а) е labor involved exceeded resources presently available to thit 
аа Gate 9 сота is a massive undertaking) and (5) any changing WOT, 
а 2 EP ep validity and reliability problems. Fortunately, the Р 
hA road’ enough so that dramatic shifts in categories are unlikely for | 
s for several years. There are some obvious exceptions where coup detan 


have occurred si n 
many аай codings were done but the “stability” of the changes i 


i 1 e—are far from clear and th d to be 
BA e cee codi Thus, except for the 16 нге "y ту resen, 
interested: Si ch S ji € "base" of the factor analysis can easily be inspecte 

rchers by reference to the appropriate resources (see Table 1). 
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to relate a large number of indices to UN delegate attitudes. The findings of 
that project were published in the Fall 1968 issue of the American Political 
Science Review, under the title of “National Attributes as Predictors of 
Delegate Attitudes at the United Nations” (13). The solution in that study 
was to factor analyze rank numbers calculated from the original scores of a 
host of variables and then locate the respondents’ states on the factor dimen- 
sions through the calculation of factor scores, with the use of the formula 
Е = ZA (A'A)-1? Subjects were then relocated on the factor dimensions 
through the calculation of rank numbers based on the factor scores. The N of 
that study was 68, considerably short of the universe of states. Therefore, it 
is apparent that in future studies, unless exactly the same states should be 
selected, if similar techniques are required, it will be necessary to recompute 
solutions. The realization of this necessity suggested the value of computing 
factor scores and ascertaining the rank position of states on factor dimensions 
calculated from the kinds of variables suggested above. 

The most difficult problem in this connection lies in the fact that the range 
for few measures embraces the entire universe of states. How is it possible to 
locate all states on the factor dimensions when factor score calculation requires 
scores on all of the original indices? 

At least three possibilities for overcoming this problem seem evident: (a) 
the missing values may be estimated by regression techniques, (b) the missing 
values may be estimated by assigning mean values, and (c) the subjects with 
missing data may be excluded from the correlation matrix on those variables 


where information is missing. Each solution will be discussed in turn. 

If one variable is known to have a high degree of relationship with another 
variable and a subject has a score on such a variable, it is evident that we can 
predict his missing score through simple regression. It would be, of course, 
possible to view two or more variables as predictors and thus move into the 
realm of multiple regression to estimate the missing score. One problem con- 
nected with such an approach, however, is that each case probably has to ы 
treated by itself, Subject X might have values missing on variables 4, 16, eH 
and 55, while subject Y might have values missing on variables } E j 
and 84. One subject may have missing values on some of the best pre EA 
of a particular variable and another subject may not, and so forth. Althoug! 
Tegression techniques are probably “theoretically best” when ша : 
missing, the application of such techniques can be extremely laborious. Pu 


is an N Xm matrix of scores 
КОСУЛЫ da апл X m matrix of factor 


and m — factors. 


3 Where F is an N X m matrix 0: 
9n the original variables in standard score form, Sables 
coefficients (loadings) and N = subjects, л = variables, 
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ther, the "power" of the estimation will typically vary from Case to case. ‘Thus, 
if multiple regression techniques are employed, the multiple correlation in 
the case of one variable might be .83; and in the case of another variable, 63; 
and so forth. That is, the basis for the prediction may be firmer in one case 
than in another. < 3 

Another possibility is to assign mean values in the absence of information. 
This manipulation has the advantage of applying the same standard for each 
variable, in contrast to the use of multiple correlations, and the manipulation 
is quite simple. For example, if data are standardized for the known subjects 
the unknown subjects may be assigned a mean value by simply assigning them 
zero. If such subjects are included in the correlation matrix, to be factor 
analyzed, then the correlations, in each case, are based on distributions running 
from 1 to N, although the effect will be to reduce the magnitude of the correla- 
tion, over the alternative of leaving such subjects out of the correlation matrix. 
That is, such subjects cannot contribute to accumulated -|- or — deviations 
from the mean of a variable, because they have no deviation from the mean, 
but they reduce the magnitude of the correlation because they are part of N. | 
Mean values, then, are treated as real scores, but we know such as assignment 
reduces the magnitude of the correlations. 

Still another possibility is to drop no-information subjects from the correla- 
tion matrix. Each correlation, then, will be based on a different N, but the 
correlation represents only “good,” not estimated information. Many те 
searchers have adopted this practice in computing their correlation matrix. It 
should be understood, however, that the interpretation of communalities and 
eigenvalues is affected by this manipulation. Thus, a communality of 80 по | 
longer refers to variance explained relative to the total N, but only variance 
explained relative to a. reduced and not clearly identifiable N. Thus, on the 
first factor, a loading may have Pertinence to one set of subjects less than Ni 


on the second factor, another set of subjects less than N; on the third factor, - 
still another set of subjects less than N, and so forth. The eigenvalue терге 
senting the variance 


s explained in the variables by the factors is to be similarly | 
Interpreted. Thus, on the first factor, working down the column, correlations i 
of the variables with the factors may 


all represent different Ns less than the 
total N. 

In spite of these difficulties, 
and it will be adopted in this 
represents only the ascertainabl. 
tion was known, 


there is a great deal to be said for this approach 
study. Most important, the correlation matrix 
€ universe. Generally speaking, if more informa- 
it is likely that the correlations would not change great» | 
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whereas to assign mean values, as if they were true scores, as treated above, 
has the known effect of driving down the correlations. 

Once the factor analysis is complete, however, it is advantageous to estimate, 
by regression techniques, the missing information in order to compute the 
factor scores. "This will be accomplished by locating that variable with the 
highest correlation with the variable on which the subject has missing informa- 
tion, from the entire group of variables, and then estimating his missing scores 
from his score on that variable. 

'The advantages of the above procedures are to create a set of basically 
orthogonal predictors upon which each state can be located even though in- 
formation is limited on some of the original indices. The creation of orthogonal 
predictors is highly important in any multivariate study because the relation- 
ship of each of the predictors to other variables is then known to be "unique." 
Thus, for example, if factor dimensions, such as “Underdeveloped” and 
“Democracy,” relate to some other indices, say, an attitudinal one, to the 
extent that both correlations differ from zero and are significant, they can be 
assumed to have unique explanatory power. Thus, if “Development” and 
“Authoritarianism” both predict, say, “Disenchantment,” whatever is predicted 
by “Development” cannot also be predicted by “Authoritarianism,” and vice 
versa. It would not be possible to make these kinds of assertions if the рге- 
dictors were correlated. "This is because the variance explained by one might 


be exactly the same variance explained by the other. 


В. THE ANALYSIS 


The present study focuses upon 129 states and 91 variables. The variables 
because they were considered “important 


were selected, for the most part, n 
and ascertainable for a majority (857 on the average) of states on mo 
variables, it was felt, was undesir- 


variables, (Estimating values on too many 1 
able.) The variables selected and the sources from which they were derived are 
indicated in "Table 1. 


4 The combined effect of these procedures—that is, of dropping sub in 
missing information from the correlation matrix and ошо Вв Г ня 
s to calculate the uu ET ^ al Men и, Dr дой, bs 
correlation of the computed factor score h Я 2 
ver quite, Song ds factor loadings matrix, and mode in ane lop 
between the factor scores (the largest is .14, and the vast bu of th ТН pii 
smaller than --.05). This means that {Һе above discussion, concerning aone: 
edictor understood as being slightly. qualified becaus 

subjects with no information from the cor 
mmunalities,” and “variance explained,’ 


of “unique predictors,” must be 8 
procedures. Also, ће effect of dropping 
relation matrix is a slight inflation of “со 
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Once the variables were selected, the first step in the analysis was to compute 
rank numbers on all CPS variables. For example, the original score sequence 
on the variable of Size was 1 for “very large,” 2 for “large,” 3 for “medium,” 
and 4 for “small.” If seven countries fell in the “1” category, they received 
the average rank score of 4. If five fell in the “2” category, they received the 
average rank score of 10 (the first seven ranks were used up in the case of the 
first category), etc. 

‚ "Interval data” derived from other sources were treated in the same Way, 
with each higher interval number assigned a higher rank number. Thus, an 
interval number sequence of 1-3-4-5 became 1-2-3-4 as rank numbers, with 
average rank numbers, of course, assigned in case of ties. 

The factor analysis (3, 9, 10) generated 19 rotated factors." The matrix 
of loadings can be "interpreted" by indicating the propensities of states with 
high factor scores. This is done by concentrating on the heaviest loadings of 
the variables and grouping variables in terms of the factor dimensions. The 
results are given in Table 2.9 

On the first factor dimension, a state with a high factor score tends to have 
a low newspaper circulation, few radios per 1000 population, a large number 
of inhabitants per physician, and so forth. A state with a low factor score, of 
course, tends to have the opposite characteristics. Because of the nature of the 
loadings, the factor might be named “Underdeveloped,” as indicated in the 
table, although such naming is quite arbitrary and it should be clear that 
every variable loads to some extent on every factor. The important point 1$ 
the factor scores can be used to predict original scores on the highest loading 
variables. Thus, New Zealand, with a low factor score on this dimension, has 
very high or low scores, respectively, on all of these variables. The same is also 


5 The principal com; i iti n 
FC z ponent solution was employed. Unities were placed in © 
i oni s mne of the correlation matrix Side „зен ett за rotated rat 
5e E ате Criterion. The minimum eigenvalue for which а fs 
$ It should be noted that some factors 


others in the sense that they can explain much less variance in the original variables 


In some cases, in fact, it can be seen thai or even ont 
variable, In these eases it might be better to deal wit Са variables if one WAR 
to employ them as predictors. For example, Rummel's Diplomatic Factor “всоге? 
(loading on Factor 19) are virtually unrelated to any other variable within the study: 
That is, their highest correlation was —33 with Political Modernization, am t 
correlate up to the .25 level only with a few other variables. In view of the fact m 

ummel's scores are virtually orthogonal with the vast majority of the 91 varia, le 
tey conte be used by themselves as a Predictor, ignoring the factor scores. This situ?" 
tion stands in contrast to the intercorrelations of variables on the “important” dimen- 
pu пре, m ШЕ first factor dimension, Newspaper Circulation cor erat 
of Populidon Age ^S а o stab RU Eu diim Pere. г 


have considerably less importance than 


' 


relates: 


1. 


. Russett’s 
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TABLE 1 


VARIABLE LIST 


Military Personnel as a Percentage 
of Total Population [1] 


Population per 1000 Hectares of 
Agricultural Land [1] 


Inhabitants per Physician [1] 
Gross National Product [1] 


5. Inhabitants per Hospital Bed [1] 


Percentage of Labor Force Em- 
ployed in Agriculture [1] 

Annual Percentage Rate of In- 
crease in Population [1] 

Moslems as a Percentage of Popu- 
lation [1] 

Roman Catholics as а Percentage 
of Total Population [1] 


All Christians as a Percentage of 
Total Population [1] 


. Russett’s Asian Region [51 


Russet's Latin American Region 


[5] 


. Russett’s Western European Region 


[5] 
d Eastern European Region 
5 
Russett’s Anglo-Saxon Region [5] 
Population per Square Kilometer 


ш 


. Area in Square Kilometers [11 


Radios per 1000 Population [1] 


. Defense Expenditures as а Percent- 


ie of Gross National Product 
1] 


. Votes in National Elections as а 


Percentage of Voting Age Popu- 
lation [1] 


. Military Personnel as а Percentage 


of Population Age 15-64 [1] 


. Russet's Cold War Factor Scores 


[31 


. Russett's Self-Determination Factor 


Scores [3] 
U.N. Supranationalism 
Factor Scores [3] 


25. 


26. 


27. 


„ Percentage Impor 


. Imports from Communi: 
. Population [21 


. Agric 
APIS Capita Gross 


„ Internation: 
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Students Enrolled in Higher Educa- 
tion per 100,000 Population [1] 
Primary and Secondary School Pu- 
pils as a Percentage of Popula- 
tion Age 5-19 [ 1 

Percentage Literate of Population 
Age 15 and over [11 

Percentage Literate of Population 
Age 15 and oyer, Average Ап- 
nual Increase [1] 


„ Rummel's Turmoil Factor Scores 


[4] 
Rummel’s 
Scores [4] 
Rummel's Subversive Factor Scores 
[41 
Rummel’s War Factor Scores [4] 
Rummel's Diplomatic Factor Scores 
[41 
Rummel's Belligerent Factor Scores 


[4] 


Revolutionary Factor 


„ Percentage in of Total Exports 
6 


to U. S. 
ts of Total Im- 


ports from US. [6] 


Number of Permanent Missions at 
the United Nations [7] 


. Year Entered the United Nations 


[8] 


. Military Alliance [12] 


Imports from the United States 


[10] 
Exports to the United States [10] 


. Exports to the U.S.S.R. [10] 
. Imports from the U.S.S.R. [10] 


Exports to Communist China [10] 
st China [10] 


Urbanization [21 

ultural Population [21 
National Product 
[21 
al Financial Status [21 


Есопотіс Development Status [2] 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


52.. Freedom of the Press [2] 72. Interest Articulation by Political 

53. Newspaper Circulation per 1000 Parties [2] l 
Population [2] 73. Interest Aggregation by Executive 

54, Religious Homogeneity [2] [2] 

55. Racial Homogeneity [2] 74. Interest Aggregation by Legislature 

56, Linguistic Homogeneity [2] [2] 

57. Date of Independence [2] 75. Stability of Party System [2] 

58. Westernization [2] 76. Personalissimo [2] 

59. Political Modernization [2] 77. Political Leadership [2] 

60. System Style [2] 78. Leadership Carisma [2] 

Ms Vere cam Status of Present Re- 79, Vertical Power Distribution [2] 

62. Governmental Stability [2] 80. Horizontal Power Distribution [2] 

63. Representative Character of Cur- 81. Current Status of Legislature [2] 
rent Regime [2] 82. Character of Legislature [2] 

64, Current Electoral System [2] 83. Current Status of Executive [2] 


65. Freedom of Group Opposition [21 
66. Political Inculturation [2] 
67. Sectionalism [2] 


84. Character of Bureaucracy [2] 
85. Political Participation by Military 


PIU! А [2] 
68. T " 
рч аа пу носа 86. Role of Police [2] 
69. Interest Articulation by Institutional 87. Communist Bloc [2] 
POETS 7 $8. Distance from 0.5. [11] 
is iua e TA MF Мопамоса- — $9." Distance from USSR [11] 
71. Interest Articulation by Anomic 90. Distance from China [11] 
Groups [2] 91. Military Strength [9] 


ЗОР following are primary sources (following above code): [1] Russett, В. 
at 5 


Univ. Pres з, A. S, & Textor, R. A Cross Polity Survey. Cambridge: 
МЛТ, Press Н. R, Jr, Russett, B. M. World Politics in the General 
Assembly. N o 


ment, March 1968; [8] Со Year- 
book’ 1968. Ne к rade 
nnual 1962- rnat Monetary Fund Bank for Recon- 
struction and Di Rue inima Dan ве! 
States with co [11] Great circle distance on a pur Бе цеб 
men's Yearbook 1966- ded “1” allie 
VERUM d neutral, and “3” R. h 
itional resources include L, Ed. Worldmark Encyclopedia of the 
Nations: Africa. New York: үу, 7 Круша te ede Workin 
Encyclopedia of the Nations ss, 1963; (b) Barron, L, Ed. Wor New 
York: Worldmark Press, 196 ndon: 
urwen Press, 1963; 63; 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


________ E М ee 
Press, 1964; (g) British Information Services, Zambia. Wilts, England: Swindon 
Press, 1964; (й) Gallatin Intelligence: Africa; Asia; Oceania; the Americas. New 
York: Copley Internat. Corp., 1967; (i) Ginsburg, N. Atlas of Economic Development. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1964; (j) Legum, C., Ed. Africa: Handbook to the 
Continent. New York: Praeger, 1966; (E) Information Please Almanac and Yearbook, 
1967 (22nd ed). New York: Simon & Schuster, 1966; (/) The Europa Yearbook, 1967 
(Vols. 1, 2). London: Europa, 1967; (m) The Gallatin Annual of International 
Business. New York: American Heritage, 1965; (n) The Middle East (10th ed). 
London: Europa, 1963; (o) The U.S. Book of Facts, Statistics and Information, New 
York: Washington Square Press, 1966; (6) United Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, United Nations Statistical Yearbook. New York: U.S. Statistical 


Office, 1967; (g) United Nations Office of Public Information, Everyman's United 
(r) pate 


Newspaper Enterprise Assoc., 1966, 1967; (и) World Economic 1 
don: Oxford Univ. Press, 1965; (v) ‘The Annual Register; World Events in 1966. 
New k: St. Martin's Press, 1967; (w) The International Yearbook and Statesmen's 


Who's o. London: Burke's, 1967. 


true of Nigeria with a very high factor score, although naturally the direction 


of the scoring on original variables is opposite to that of New Zealand. 
the second factor dimension has 


‘In view of its heaviest loading variables, 1 nsion 
been named the “Democracy” dimension. A high scoring state on. this sre: 
sion.tends to have effective constitutional limitations, a competitive electora 


system, tolerance of group opposition, and so forth. 

Similarly, the remaining dimensions can be interpreted and labeled. Thus, 
the third dimension might be called U.S. Relations; the fourth, Smallness; 
the fifth, Diffusion; the sixth, Executive Leadership ; the seventh, Turmoil; 
the eight, Religious and Linguistic Heterogeneity; the ninth, Peaceful ; ion 
tenth, Militarism; the eleventh, Mobilization ; the twelfth, Internal теке j] 
the thirteenth, Voting Intensity ; the fourteenth, Catholicism; the fifteenth, 


Communist China Economic Relations; the sixteenth, Racial КАНАП, 4 
the seventeenth, Personalissimo; the eighteenth, U.S. Su ss ИА 
the nineteenth, Friendly Diplomatic Activity.” Table 3 gives the fa 3 


(4, 6, 7, 8) of each state on each dimension. 


ix. With an unrotated 
7 Also, of course, it is pos: A ; maf interest because onl 
matrix, generally speaking, uy the first few dimensions аг‹ йу. That is, on al 
h i i iables ten imension-namin 
other pie. eae ij load moderately or weal ly, Ay Fr nen pert the e 
very difficult. Without going into an extended analysis 0 е АН dimension bot 
rotated matrix, it may be €: air on th 
olitical and economic development У T Н 
levels Thus, the "high scoring states on this Ее tend 
and authoritarian, and the low scoring states 


authoritarian. 
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TABLE 2 
INTERPRETATION OF ROTATED LOADINGS 


Factor I 
Underdeveloped 
21.1% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 


] í i г Radios per 1000 
Newspaper Circulation per 1000 Population (.96), Few Ra à 

Popaletion Мея 3 Number of Inhabitants per Physician (.90), i "nd 
Illiterate in Population—age 15 and over (87), Very Low Per pare ndary Pupil 
Product (.87), Non-Western (.86), Small Percentage of Primary an : nM bd 
as a Percentage of Population—age 5-19 (.85), Large Number 2 7 d im Higher 
Hospital Bed (.83), Traditional Bureaucracy (.83), Few Students Yo e (78), Vet 
Education per 100,000 Population (.80), Large Agricultural Popu p cla per" 
Low Economic Development Status (C77), Asian Region (72), TON d t Politically 
(.71), Large Percentage of Labor Force Employed in Agriculture 270 ORE s (67), 
Modern (.68), Considerable Interest Articulation by Non-Associationa ' roupa AAA 
Votes for Self-Determination (.65), Negligible Interest Articulation EY dd m pp 
Groups (.65), Few Christians as a Percent of Total Population (.61), J p) Financial 
age of Moslems as a Percent of Population (.57), Very Low Dem (52), 
Status (55), Late Date of Independence (.53), Small Gross National Pro 


Unstable Government (.50), Large Percentage Annual Rate of Increase in Population 
(40). 


Factor II 
Democracy 
14.976 of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 


Effective Constitutional Limitations (.96), Current Electoral System is n 
(.89), Current Regime as Representative (.86), Freedom of Group br тсе 
Considerable Horizontal Power Distribution. (.85), Effective Current Ei Pr 
(85), Weak Executive (.83), Police Not Politically Significant (.80), dme 
nr Considerable Interest Aggregation by Legislature (.77), RR (20), 
Articulation by Institutional Groups (.71), Non-Elitist Political Leaders Wis 
Military Neutral in Political Affairs (.67), Non-Communist (61), Infrequent, АШЫ 
Articulation by Anomic Groups (.52), Considerable Interest Articulation by (42), 
tional Groups (.50), Bicameral Legislature (43), Votes with West in U.N. (^ 
Low Political Inculturation (.39), Power Distributed Vertically (.35). 


Factor III 
U.S. Relations 
5.5% of variance accounted for in 9 


Large Percentage Imports of Total Im 
Port of Total Exports to U.S. (77), Li 
Large Exports to the United States ( 
Time in U.S. (48). 


1 original variables 


Ex- 
ports from U.S. (.82), Large Percentage 
агре Imports from the United States сак 
61), Allied with the United States (55), 


Factor IV 


Smallness 
6.9% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Small Population (.86), Small Gross National Product (.74), Small Number of Me 
Under Arms (.72), Very Low International Financial Status (.68), Small Аге 
Square Kilometers (.62), Sma’ 


the 
\ ports from U.S.S.R. (.57), Small Exports to Я 
U.S.S.R. (.55), Negligible Sectionaline (49), Few Permanent Missions at U.N. (47) 
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Factor V 
Diffusion 
Р 4.0% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
mall Population per 1000 Hectares of Agricultural Land (.90 j 
EM a 
Factor VI 
Executive Leadership 
3.4% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Considerable Interest Aggregation by Executive (.96), Non-Elitist Politica! Leader- 
ship (.54), Pronounced Leadership Charisma (49). 
Factor VII 
Turmoil 
2.4% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Much Turmoil (.78). 
Factor VIII 
Religious and Linguistic Heterogeneity 
2.5% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Religious Heterogeneity (.79), Linguistic Heterogeneity (.66). 
Factor IX 
Peaceful 
3.0% of variance accounted for in 


Little War-Making (.78), Large Percentage Аппиа 
Population 15 and over (.72), Not Belligerent (.56). 
Factor X 
Militarism 
3.5% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Large Percentage of Military Personnel as а Percentage of Population A 15-64 
(.86), Large Defense Expeditures Percentage of Gross National Product (716), Large 
Percentage of Military Personnel as a Percentage of Total Population (71), Little 
Subversion (.47). 


91 original variables 
1 Increase of Percent Literate of 


Factor XI 
Mobilization 


1.7% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 


Mobilizational Systems Style (.65)- 
Factor XII 


Internal Peace 


2.0% of variance accounted for in 91 original yariables 


Little Revolutionary Activity (.68). 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
Factor XIII 
Voting Intensity 


2.5% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 


Few Votes in National Elections as a Percentage of Voting Age Population (.78), 
Not Eastern European Region (.70). 


Factor XIV 
Catholicism 
3.876 of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Large Percentage of Roman Catholics as a Percentage of Total Population (74), 
Long Distance from China (.60), Not Asian Region (.56), Latin American Region 
(.56), Large Percentage of Christians as a Percentage of Total Population (.51), Long 
Distance from the U.S.S.R (.43). 
Factor XV 
Communist China Economic Relations 
2.6% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Pad Imports from Communist China (31), Large Exports to Communist China 
480). 


Factor XVI 
Racial Homogeneity 
2.076 of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Racial Homogeneity (80), Long Distance from U.S. (.53). 


Factor XVII 
Personalissimo 
2.7% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Personallissimo (.81), Party System Unstable (.56), Government Unstable (.51). 


Factor XVIII 
U.N. Supranationalism 


1.7% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Votes for U.N. Supranationalism (.60). 


Factor XIX 
Friendly Diplomatic Activity 


2.3% of variance accounted for in 91 original variables 
Friendly Diplomatic Activity (.80), 
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C. Uses 


The uses of the scales produced by this project should be fairly evident, 
but it may be helpful to become completely explicit on this point. 

First, the scales may be used as predictors in respect to additional variables. 
For example, should a new “nationalism” index be developed, and a cross- 
national sample gathered, the scales can reasonably be expected to answer the 
question of whether this or that “dimension” is more relevant to such a scale, 
In this connection, the scales readily lend themselves to nonparametric tech- 
niques. The rank order position of states, of course, can easily be “worked 
out” on the dimensions. Also, cutoff points for chi-square analysis can be 
established on a mean or median basis. 

Second, the scales, in many cases, summarize a great deal of information. 
That is, we can use the scale values to predict the position of states on a host 
of variables on the “important dimensions,” 

Third, because there are close to zero order correlations between the factor 
dimensions calculated, this information can also be used to assess the degree 
to which a sample is biased. For example, if 10 states are randomly selected 
from the universe of states and their factor scores on the “Underdeveloped” 
and “Democracy” dimensions are correlated, say, .50, it will immediately be 
known that the sample does not actually reflect the characteristics of the 
universe of states, That is, the sample overrepresents the developed, author- 
itarian states and the underdeveloped, democratic states; and underrepresents 
the developed, democratic states and the underdevloped, authoritarian states. 
Thus, these data can be used to give a quick check of representativeness of any 
sample in regard to any of the factor dimensions. To the degree that the 


correlations between factor Scores move close to zero, the sample can be 


assumed to be "representative," 


D. Summary 


Scale values were created for 129 states on 19 factor dimensions generated 
from a factor analysis of 91 variables, One problem in this connection con- 
cerned the fact that various states had 
variables. A "solution? 


on the degree to which a particular sample of states 


Aap i 
is “representative,” compared to the “universe” of states. 


12. 


13. 
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STEREOTYPES AND PERCEIVED ETHNIC-ROLE 
SPECIALIZATION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Windsor, Canada 


JoHN J. LA САРА 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Stereotype research using the Katz and Braly (15), checklist has been 
criticized. The stereotypes reported in the psychological literature may be a 
function of the nature of the task rather than an inability of Ss to make 
discriminations (4, 7, 8, 12). When presented a complex stimulus person, and 
given the opportunity to make subgroup distinctions, Ss assign different traits 
to upper and lower class Negroes and whites (3). Limited research has been 
done on the interaction of ethnic and role stereotypes. Studies on changes in 
stereotypic content typically manipulate only a few ethnic and role concepts 
(1, 2, 4). 

Role specialization in a giv 
typic content. “An ethnic group speci 
stereotyped as strong, stupid, pleasure-loving . . , 
types might be based upon some acute awareness 0 
of certain groups (10). 

The cognitive set toward an € 
as to ethnic, role, specialization. 
structured, by the use of occupational 


present study examines changes in stereo 
of ethnic stimulus persons in occupational roles often associated and seldom 


associated. with their ethnic group. "The basic questions are these. Are as many 
of the same stereotypes evoked by the modal social role as by the ethnic con- 
cept itself? Are ethnic stimulus persons in nonmodal roles: judged in terms of 
the ethnic group or the role? Are the same judgments made of ethnic stimulus 
persons їп modal and nonmodal roles? 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
ministered questionnaires in 16 


en trade or profession may contribute to stereo- 
alization in physical labor ends up being 
? (6, p. 826). Ethnic stereo- 
£ the modal characteristics 


thnic group may also be determined by beliefs 
The image of some ethnic groups may be 
categories in person perception, The 
types resulting from the presentation 


A total of 350 Ss were adi sections of intro- 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп September 21, 
1970. Copyright, 1971, by The Journal Press. 
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ductory courses in sociology and social psychology in the fall of 1968 at the 
University of Michigan. 


2. Procedure 


The first step was to identify the occupations associated with different 
ethnic concepts. A list of 10 ethnic names used by Katz and Braly (15) was 
administered to 70 Ss. The instructions were to write down the name of the 
first occupation they were reminded of when they thought of each group. 
These data were used to select a modal occupation for each ethnic group in 
terms of the occupation most frequently mentioned by the Ss. 

The second step was to determine the occupational stereotypes of each of 
the modal occupations identified in the first step. A checklist containing 47 
adjectives was administered to 54 Ss with instructions to use as many of the 
traits as they considered necessary to describe persons in each of the occupa- 
tions. The same list of adjectives and similar instructions were also used in 
the third and fourth step. 

The third step was to determine the ethnic stereotypes evoked by each of 
the 10 ethnic concepts. The checklist was administered to 58 Ss. An additional 
instruction was to rank order the 10 ethnic groups on the basis of preference 
for association with their members. 

The fourth step was to determine the stereotypes evoked by the various 
ethnic-occupational configurations. This required pairing each ethnic concept 
with the modal occupation identified in step one. An occupation, which was 
nonmodal for the ethnic group, was also paired with each ethnic concept. 
Different versions of the adjective checklist were developed so that some of 
the 10 ethnic persons were presented in modal occupations and some in non- 
modal occupations. The checklists were administered to groups varying in 
size from 54 to 56 for a total of 168 Ss. 

Different Ss were used in each step for the different questionnaires. This 
was done to offset any antiprejudice student norm and to minimize the demand 
characteristics of the experiment. The background data revealed that tht 
different groups of 8s were homogeneous. 
| Perceived ethnic-role specialization is measured by the degree of intersub- 
Ject agreement on the occupations associated with a ethnic concept. А social 
stereotype is defined as a trait that is assigned by at least 25 percent of the SS 
to a given concept. For each ethnic group, five lists of stereotypes were com- 
piled that were evoked by the following concepts: (а) ethnic; (b) modal 
occupation; (c) nonmodal occupation; (4) combination of ethnic concept and 
modal occupation, and (e) combination of ethnic concept and nonmodal 
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occupation. The main analysis of the data involved simply counting the number 
of stereotypes on one list corresponding to the stereotypes on a second list. 
'This was done for each ethnic group, and then summed across all 10 ethnic 
groups. 

The Results section contains details on four ethnic groups.! The modal 
and nonmodal occupations used in each ethnic-role combination are given. 
Comparisons are made between the stereotypes evoked by different concepts. 
Summary data are also provided on all 10 ethnic groups, based on the kinds 
of comparisons illustrated with the four ethnic groups. These data are pre- 
sented in the form of percentages and rank order correlations. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Negro 


The role of unskilled worker is attributed to the Negro by 69 percent of the 
Ss. The modal occupation used in the ethnic-occupational checklist was Un- 
skilled Laborer. Many of the Negro stereotypes are the same as Unskilled 
Laborer stereotypes (4 of 6): “happy-go-lucky,” “pleasure loving,” “lazy,” 
and “superstitious.” The Negro Laborer is assigned Negro stereotypes (4 of 
5) and most of the Laborer stereotypes (4 of 6). The Negro Scientist (non- 
modal) is not described as a Negro (0 of 5) but as a Scientist (9 of 10). Com- 
pletely different traits are assigned the Negro Scientist and the Negro Laborer, 
indicating that subgroup distinctions are made on the basis of these occupations. 


2. Jew 
with the concept of Jew by 76 percent 

i al occupation. The stereo- 
of the Ss. Clothing Merchant was used as the mod: ; j 
types of Jew are the same as the stereotypes of Clothing Merchant (5 of pi 
“ambitious,” “materialistic,” “shrewd,” “industrious,” and “mercenary. 1 д 
image of Jewish Clothing Merchant is like the image of Jew (7 of 8) an 7 
Clothing Merchant (5 of 5). The Jewish Farmer (nonmodal) is кери 
more Farmer traits (7 of 10) than Jewish traits (3 of 8). y ien 
differentiation was made; the Jewish Farmer is given only three of the elg 
traits of the Jewish Clothing Merchant. 

3. Irish 

with Irish are Policeman (37 percent) 
as used as the modal occupation. The 


The label of proprietor is associated 


The two main occupations identified 
and Farmer (20 percent). Policeman w: 


groups can be obtained by writing the author. 


1 Data on the other six ethnic 
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Irish stereotypes found for Policeman (5 of 8) are "quick tempered," "stub- 
born," “pugnacious,” “honest,” and “loyal to family." The Irish Policeman 
has Irish traits (7 of 8) and many Policeman traits (5 of 7). The Irish 
Businessman (nonmodal), however, has more Irish (7 of 8) than Business- 
man traits (2 of 9). There was resistance to perceiving the Irish Business- 
man as “shrewd,” “intelligent,” “materialistic,” “conventional,” and “method- 
ical.” Little differentiation was made between the Irish in these two occupa- 
tions. The Irish Businessman is assigned five of the seven traits of Irish 
Policeman. 


4. Turk 


The Turks are not associated with any occupation. Likewise, no traits 
evoked sufficient consensus to be defined as Turkish stereotypes. The word- 
associations with "Turk are rugs, tobacco, steambaths, and massages. Pairing 
the infrequently mentioned label of Soldier with "Turk provided some structure 
to the Turkish image. Two of the five Turkish Soldier stereotypes are Soldier 
Stereotypes, "pugnacious," and "tradition loving." 'The other traits, "very 
religious,” “cruel,” and “superstitious,” are the Turkish stereotypes identified 
by Katz and Braly (15). Pairing the occupation of Professor (nonmodal) 
with Turk failed to structure the Turkish image. Only two of the 10 Pro- 
fessor traits were used. 


5. Summary Data 


If the Perception of ethnic groups is structured by implicit occupational 
categories, there should be more similarity between the ethnic traits and the 
occupational traits of the modal occupation than between the ethnic traits 
and the occupational traits of the nonmodal occupation: e.g., the Negro 
should be described as a Laborer rather than as a Scientist. It was found that 
55 percent of the traits of the modal occupation and 11 percent of the non- 
modal ‘occupation parallel the ethnic traits. 

steed Predictions support the notion that ethnic stereotypes change with 
the addition of new information. First of all, fewer ethnic traits were used 
to describe ethnic persons in nonmodal occupations (27 percent) than uy 
modal occupation (77 percent): e. g, the Negro Scientist’s image is less 
saturated with Negro characteristics than the Negro Laborer's image. Sec- 
ondly, more occupational traits were used to describe ethnic persons in modal 
occupations (74 percent) than in nonmodal occupations (50 percent): е. g» 


the Negro Laborer is more like a Laborer than the Negro Scientist is like 4 
Scientist. 
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Thirdly, when ethnic persons were presented in nonmodal occupations, more 
occupational than ethnic traits were assigned. This was found for six of the 
10 stimulus persons. The images of American Chef, English Nightclub 
Singer, Jewish Farmer, and Italian Professor contain some ethnic traits, but 
occupational traits dominate the images. "The Negro Scientist апа the Chinese 
Scientist are described almost completely by occupational traits. The Japanese 
Nightclub Singer and the Turkish Professor are assigned no ethnic traits and 
very few occupational traits. The German Laborer and the Irish Businessman, 
however, are characterized primarily by ethnic traits. 

A further test of changes in ethnic stereotypes was made in terms of occupa- 
tional differentiation. A comparison was made of the traits used to describe 
ethnic persons in modal and nonmodal occupations. Little or no stereotyping 
was found for nine out of the 10 ethnic groups. 

If perceived ethnic-role specialization contributes to stereotypic content, 
the degree of similarity between ethnic traits and. occupational traits should 
vary with the degree of intersubject agreement on the occupation attributed 
to an ethnic group. High perceived ethnic-role specialization was found for 
Jews, Negroes, and Chinese. Low perceived ethnic-role specialization was 
found for English, Japanese, and Turks, Sixty-seven percent of the ethnic 
traits correspond to the occupational traits for ethnic groups with high agree- 
ment on occupation and 35 percent for ethnic groups with low agreement on 


occupation. 
The 10 ethnic groups were ranked along va 
presents the Spearman’s rank order correlations С: 


orders. 
Perceived ethnic-role specialization was p 
nonmodal occupational information (p = .60), but was unrelated to 0 р: 


tional-role differentiation (2 = -13). It appears that the identification of an 


ethnic group with a specific occupation facilitates the perception of its members 


tious dimensions, Table 1 
alculated between the rank 


significantly related to the use of 


TABLE 1 
RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS OF RESPONSES TO 10 ETHNIC GROUPS ] 
5 6 
Variable 2 3 4 e = 
= = 
ТІ. Perceived ethnic-role specialization 60% 13 .01 
2. Use of nonmodal occupational infor- 4 ا‎ i -s 
mation ЖЕ, E cer rtr 
3. Occupational role differentiation "d 2 
4. Definiteness of ethnic stereotypes ite 
5. Direction of ethnic stereotypes, Ий 
6. Preferential ranking of ethnic groups i 
* p <05. 
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in a different occupation. The association of an occupation with an ethnic 
group, however, does not appear to affect whether the same or different traits 
are assigned ethnic persons in modal and nonmodal occupations. Both findings 
indicate that perceived ethnic-role specialization does not contribute to social 
stereotyping. 


D. Discussion 


The finding that many ethnic stereotypes are the same as the stereotypes of 
the occupation associated with the ethnic concept supports the hypothesis that 
implicit occupational categories may structure the perception of certain ethnic 
groups. A similar suggestion has been made that racial stereotypes may reflect 
the lower social class membership attributed to Negroes (3). Such an inter- 
pretation could not account for differences in the stereotypes of different ethnic 
groups associated with the same social class. This problem could be avoided 
by relating ethnic stereotypes to specific social roles rather than to social class 
status. 

Changes in ethnic stereotypes over time have been interpreted as reflecting 
changes in the relationship between national or ethnic groups (5, 14, 16). The 
effect of such changes in intergroup relations may be mediated by changes in 
the social roles receiving attention in the mass media. 

It is necessary to attempt to explain the finding that the association of an 
ethnic group with an occupation makes it somewhat easier to perceive an 
ethnic person in a new and different occupation. A behavior theory of attitudes 
Postulates that the associations acquired in learning an ethnic concept vaty 
in strength in a habit family hierarchy of responses (9). Hence, if implicit 
Occupational cues are high in the hierarchy, making explicit a different occupa- 
non for the ethnic group may change the ethnic stereotypes. If implicit occu- 
pational cues are low in the hierarchy, varying the occupation may have less 
effect on the stereotypes insofar as other role categories have higher response 
strength. 

ons Diesen study supports research indicating that additional information 
pon rabies Persons may change the ethnic stereotypes (2, 3, 11, 17). Pre- 
wud А d is why “contradictory” information was used in the 
bs мн MEET ethnic groups and not others. Different cognitive strategies 
lide D e o Cre (13), were evident; less evident is the nature 

One possibility is that the ү: feo BLE ang nic aie d b 

ыс stor cR itcome of ethnic-role interactions is affected PY 
s of the ethnic group. Aboud and Taylor (1) found that 
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role stereotypes are used more often in the perception of ethnic-role combina- 
tions involving ingroups and ethnic stereotypes are used more in the perception 
of outgroups. Secord and Backman (18) offer a somewhat different role inter- 
pretation hypothesis: an ethnic person in a role incompatible with his minority 
group status will be perceived in terms of the role category. 

A post hoc analysis of the data found little support for explanations in- 
volving status differences. Low status ethnic persons in high status occupational 
roles were not consistently judged in terms of their roles: the Negro Scientist 
was judged as a Scientist but the "Turkish Professor was not judged as а 
Professor. Differences between these two ethnic persons in the degree of per- 
ceived ethnic role specialization could account for this finding. 

'The limited relevance of minority group status is also suggested by the 
finding that perceived ethnic-role specialization was not significantly related 
to the preferential ranking of the ethnic groups (2 = —.39). The trend, 
however, is for greater intersubject agreement on the occupations attributed to 


low status than high status ethnic groups. In addition, the measure of pre- 
judice was not related to the two measures of stereotyping. Preferential rank- 
ccupational informa- 


ing was insignificantly related to the use of nonmodal o: 
tional-role differentiation ($ = —.27). These 


tion (р = —.35) and occupa Р } 
post hoc findings suggest, then, that the concept of prejudice may be insuffi- 
cient to account for the perception of ethnic persons in different social roles. 
Perceived ethnic role specialization may prove to be a more important factor 


me of ethnic-role interactions. \ 
e small number of occupations 


with each ethnic concept, and 
ther social roles to stereotypic 


in determining the outco! 
'The limitations of this study include th 


manipulated, the failure to pair each occupation 


the lack of data on the relative contribution of o 
content. 


E. SuMMARY 
Differences were found in the perception of ethnic groups 1n the (Pe s 
consensus on the occupation associated with each group. Perceived etl nd 
specialization affects the content, but not the process of wr n s 
stereotypes Were changed by presenting ethnic persons in is DA bow] 
associated and seldom associated with the group. Different tral! 


ere used 
to ethnic persons in modal and nonmodal ne dido ee wins the 
more often to describe an ethnic person 1n а а ip of the stereotypes 
association of the ethnic group witi an ОШ ҮТ h gig evoked by 
evoked by the modal occupation were the same as tic $ 


the ethnic concept. 
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SELECTIVE ATTENTION IN LEARNING COMPOUND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURES* 1 


San Fernando Valley State College 


Jerry I. SHaw 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Why is it that we often hear both sides of an issue and yet retain one version 
over the other? Clearly, an important factor is that persons more readily learn 
and remember information that confirms their opinions and values than non- 
supportive information (5, 4). A somewhat different reason stems from 
Heider’s (3) model of cognitive balance. Zajonc and Burnstein (7, 8) found 
that subjects experience less difficulty in learning relations in a balanced social 
structure than in learning the same relations in an unbalanced social structure, 
Hence, balance—i.e, internal consistency among relations—is a source of 
bias in social learning. 


In a recent paper, 
the relationship between attitude an 


Malpass (6) suggests that selective attention mediates 
d learning. A person’s attitudes may cause 


him to attend more closely to materials that support his position and, con- 
ап nonsupportive information. If we 


sequently, to remember them better th: nfor 
extend this reasoning, it follows that when subjects are motivationally aroused 
to attend to certain materials and not to others, the former. should be more 


memorable than the latter regardless of their internal consistency. However, 


without such arousal, the customary finding should entail with superior recall 
ent was designed to test this 


of the balanced materials. The present experim 


hypothesis. 

B. METHOD 
Forty male students. recruited from introductory psycholo xe 200 
Fernando Valley State College participated in the experiment in p? ia DE 


fi i requirements. у 
llment of their course гед Fee PA ш 


j imagine themselves in the role of an i 
кэ ae pical South Seas island. A number of 


commissioned to do field work on a tropic? e 
debates were being held on the island concerning the need for modern improve 


gy courses at San 


Massachusetts, on October 9, 1970. 
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ments (e.g. school, harbor, bridge, highway, taxes, and elections). Subjects 
were to learn the names of two debaters (one pro and one anti) for each 
debate topic. Furthermore, subjects were instructed to view with equal favor 
each proposed improvement, as well as each debater regardless of his (debater) 
position on the issue, "Thus, each pro debater represented a position consistent 
with the subjects’ own attitudes, whereas an inconsistent position was repre- 
sented by each anti debater, 

The general procedure required that half of the subjects learn the list of 
debaters’ names and topics under neutral instructions and half under attention- 
arousing instructions. Those given neutral instructions were told that follow- 
ing the learning task, they were to fill out a questionnaire concerning the 
general nature of the experiment. Subjects given attention-arousing instruc- 
tions were told that they would have to write a letter to one member of each 
debate team urging him to settle the issue. To insure their motivation, these 
subjects were also told that a prize of $10 would be awarded to the person 
who wrote the most persuasive letter. 

The list of names and debate topics was presented to subjects in the frame- 
work of a paired-associates learning experiment. The list contained six items 
in which the names of two hypothetical men composed the stimulus terms, and 
a debate topic, the response term. The names were constructed by combining 
trigrams taken from the Glaze (2) tables. Twelve five-letter names were 
produced by eliminating in each case the initial letter of the second trigram. 
First and last letters were repeated across the names to prevent cue selection 
from portions of the stimuli. All trigrams used had association ratings of 
100%. The pro debaters’ names were Posab, Tofer, Sabem, Lofid, Nolik, 
and Bafen. The anti debaters’ names were Nedik, Sikam, Tolir, Bulen, Регар, 
and Lipud. ; 

Items were typed on 5 X 8 inch white index cards. On the back of each 
card, the two names appeared on the left, and the debate topic on the right. 
Between these terms, the position each debater held on the issue was indicated. 


On the front of the cards, the two debaters’ names and their respective розі" 


tions were shown with a blank space provided for the debate topic. 


After subjects viewed the complete list o£ names and topics, the front of 
each card was shown and subjects were required to supply the missing topic. 
Following each response, the cards were turned over to indicate the correct 
answer. The rate of presentation was five seconds for the stimuli alone and 
five seconds for the stimuli and response together. A different order of pre 
sentation of the pairs of debaters was used each time through the list. Also, 
the relative positions of pro and anti names were randomized, each appearing 
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three times on the top and bottom during a run through the list. Learning 
was carried until subjects achieved one perfect recitation of the list. 
Following attainment of the learning criterion, subjects paused three min- 
utes while the experimenter prepared some additional materials. A recall test 
was then administered. Subjects were shown the debate topics and were 


asked to supply the two debaters’ names associated with each topic. 


C. RESULTS 


Inasmuch as the experimental predictions require that the pro debaters 
represent a position consistent with the subjects’ own attitudes and the anti 
debaters represent an inconsistent position, it was necessary that the subjects 
favorably evaluate each debate topic. At the conclusion of the experiment, 
subjects were asked to indicate the extent to which they supported the six 


le ranged from 0, “totally disfavor” to 10, "totally 


topics. The 11-point sca | 1 
favor.” The means for subjects given neutral (7.64) and attention-arousing 
d of the scale and do not 


(7.79) instructions are both on the positive еп 

significantly differ from each other (2 = .76, df = 38,2 e .30). А 
'The type of instructions had no effect on ease of learning the materials, 

since subjects given neutral instructions averaged 16.88 trials to criterion, 

whereas those given attention-arousing instructions averaged 17.35 trials ( = 


1.05, df = 38, < .20). 
The mean number of debaters’ names (pro and anti) recalled. correctly 
are presented in Table 1. If we disregard the positions of the debaters, we 

] recall of the debaters’ names. 


see that type of instructions did not affect tota jay 
Subjects in the neutral condition averaged 6.9 correct responses (ou Н 
sing condition they averaged ТА 


i i tention-arou: 
me MS However, if we include the positions of E 
debaters. the effects on recall are marked. Specifically, subjects given йлы 
о were able to recall the pro debaters best G == 3.66, df 1 И 
p < .01), whereas they were not able to do so when given нечо ка 
instructions (£ == ЗД a 19,» < .30). In fact, the latter condit! 
sulted in nearly identical recall of both pro and anti debaters. 


RECALLED CORRECTLY 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER ОЁ DEBATERS NAMES 
Position of a rou 


Pro 


Type of instructions 69 

42 27 71 
Neutral 3.6 25 ; 
Attention-arousing 78 62 


Total 
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A related finding is that subjects were able to recall significantly more pro 
debaters (7.8) than anti debaters (6.2)— = 2.33, df = 39, p < .05. This, 
of course, is primarily attributable to subjects in the neutral condition. 


D. Discussion 


The major hypothesis under investigation is that persons will readily as- 
similate information that is consistent with their attitudes unless they are 
motivationally aroused not to do so. Generally speaking, the data support this 
hypothesis inasmuch as with neutral instructions, subjects displayed superior 
recall of the pro debaters but were unable to do so when given attention- 
arousing instructions. Although it was predicted that subjects in the latter 
condition would slow superior retention of the anti debaters, this was found 
not to be the case. This finding may in part reflect the “positivity effect” 
(tendency to recall positive items) which commonly appears in studies of 
social learning (8). 

If we consider the results of this study in the context of information 
seeking, the data shown in Table 1 raise the possibility that under normal 
circumstances, person will strive to strengthen attitudes already held by selec- 
tively exposing themselves to supportive information. However, when defense 
of their position is imminent, persons will seek out both supportive and non- 
supportive information in order to strengthen existing attitudes on the one 
hand and, on the other, to acquire enough familiarity with the opposing view- 
point so that it may be refuted when necessary. This is also suggested by 
experiments from dissonance theory (1) which have found that persons may 
actually increase their dissonance by exposing themselves to discrepant in- 
formation so that they may argue effectively against it. 


E. Summary 


Forty male subjects learned a six-item paired associates list in which the 
compound stimulus terms contained some items consistent with subjects’ atti- 
tudes and others that were not. Learning occurred under neutral instructions 
or with instructions designed’ to arouse motivation to attend to the nonsup- 
portive elements of the cue. A recall test examining differences in strength 
of recall of the cue components for subjects given different instructions indi- 
cated that selective attention mediated the relationship between attitudes and 
learning. When cognitive “balance” was the primary motivational force, then 
consistent information was assimilated best. However, when a new motivation 


was aroused, inconsistent information was acquired, as well as consistent in- 
formation, 


7. 


8. 
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PERFORMANCE TIME AS A FUNCTION OF SEX, 
LOCUS OF CONTROL, AND TASK 
REQUIREMENTS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Maine at Orono 


RICHARD M. Rycxman, WILLIAM С. Roppa, AND WILLIAM Е. STONE 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In a recent investigation, Ryckman, Stone, and Elam (3) examined the 
performance of American undergraduates who differed in their locus of con- 


trol orientations as they engaged in a dart-throwing task while being sub- 


jected to criticism by two experimenters. In the broadest sense, the locus 
lized tendency for people to perceive 


of control construct refers to a genera 

that they have or do not have control or power over what happens to them. 
Internals are individuals who learn to perceive reinforcing events as being 
under their own control, as a function of their skills or abilities, while ex- 
ternals are people who typically perceive events as being determined by fate, 
chance, luck, or powerful others. The study revealed that internals were more 
upset by this criticism when performing in skill situations where success or 
failure was perceived as being dependent upon their own efforts, whereas 
externals were more disturbed by the criticism when working under chance 
conditions where performance and reinforcement outcomes were perceived as 
being unrelated. However, the interaction between internal-external control 
orientation and task requirements was obtained only for the female subjects. 
Men, in contrast, tended to express less irritation and embarrassment than 
women, regardless of their locus of control orientations or the nature of the 
task requirements. The lack of an interaction between locus of control motiva- 
tion and task requirements for males was interpreted as resulting from the 
men's reluctance to display emotion, in accordance with cultural prohibitions 


against such behavior. The authors suggested that a more adequate test of the 
hypothesized interaction would involve a performance measure that might 
rnals and exter- 


more sensitively detect the differences expected between inte! 


nals of both sexes. 
Instead of using verbal repo: 
fore, the present investigation emp. 


with performance, there- 


rts to assess concern 
cy as an indicator of the 


loyed time laten 
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subject's concern with his or her performance. It was assumed that concern 
with performance would be linearly related to the time subjects took to com- 
plete the task and that this measure would be less affected than self-reports 
by conventional sex-role expectations. Thus, it was predicted that no sex 
differences would be manifested—i.e., for both sexes, internals would show 
greater concern and arousal under skill conditions, and externals, under 
chance conditions. This arousal was expected to be shown in longer perfor- 
mance times for internals under skill conditions and longer times for externals 
under chance conditions. 


B. MzrHop 
1. Subjects 


One hundred ninety-six men and women undergraduates in an introductory 
Psychology class at the University of Maine completed the I-E Scale (2) 
during a class session. The test contained 29 forced-choice items, including 
six fillers. It yields scores which range from 0 to 23 and which reflect in- 
dividual differences in expectancies about the degree of control exerted over 
reinforcement outcomes in a variety of situations. 

Internals and externals of both sexes were randomly sampled from those 
Who had scored at least one standard deviation above and below the mean of 
the overall distribution on the I-E Scale. Internal scores ranged from 3 to 8, 
while the scores of external subjects ranged from 14 to 21. One half of these 


subjects in each locus of control and sex grouping was then randomly assigned 
to the skill or chance conditions. 


2. Experimental Design 


- Тһе design was a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial with sex (Men-Women), task 
requirements (Chance-Skill), and locus of control (Internal-External) as the 
primary independent variables. Dart-throwing performance scores and per- 


formance time latencies were the dependent variables, "There were 10 subjects 
in each of the eight cells, 


3. Procedure 
Instructions for the dart throwing task were as follows: 
a. Skill Condition (no blindfold). Your job is to throw these 12 darts at 
the target from the nine-foot line. As you can see, a bull’s-eye is worth 100 
Points, so you could get a possible total of 1200 points. Get a good idea of 


how far away the target really is. This is not easy. Concentrate and do the 
best you can. 
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b. Chance Gondition (with blindfold). Your job is to throw these 12 
darts at the target from the nine-foot line. As you can see, a bull’s-eye is 
worth 100 points, so you could get a possible total of 1200 points. As I said 
I would like you to throw these darts, but under some strange ОД Шор. 
I am going to blindfold you. Get a good idea of how far away the target 
really is. This is not easy. Concentrate and do the best you can. 

‘Two experimenters! were present during the task performances. One ex- 
perimenter instructed the subjects, while the other recorded the performance 
scores. A third experimenter? observed the proceedings from behind a one- 
way mirror and used a stopwatch to record the amount of time needed to 
throw all 12 darts. Under either experimental condition, both of the experi- 
ubject’s performance by making critical remarks, 
u can do better than that”; and later, “This is 


not an easy task, are you really trying?” An attempt was made in an earlier 
ts of the experimenters as much as 


pilot study to standardize the commen 

possible. None of the experimenters was aware of any subject’s classification 
as internal or external until all data were collected. At the conclusion of the 
experiment all subjects were given a thorough description of the study ob- 
d not to reveal its purposes to others, and assured that the 
be personal. 


menters tried to disrupt the s 
such as “Соте on, I think уо 


jectives, cautione 
critical comments were not meant to 


C. RESULTS 


s the means and standard deviations of performance time 
ps. Performance time is recorded in seconds 
ns of the data were necessary, since there 
d heterogeneity of variance (Fmax = 


'Table 1 present 
for the various experimental grou 
and in logarithms. Log conversio! 
were a few extreme scores that produce 
9.44, df = 89, ? < 05). An analysis of variance was then computed on 
the converted scores. The main effect for task requirements was highly sig- 
nificant (F = 16.00, df = 1, 72,8 < .0005). Subjects under chance condi- 
tions had longer performance times than did subjects under skill conditions. 

The Sex X Task interaction (F — 4.00, df = 1, 72, p< 05) was also 
significant. Men tended to take more time than women in the skill situation, 

significant inter- 


while women took more time in the chance condition. Also, а 
action (F = 6.00, df 21,72,» < .025) between Task and Locus of Con- 
trol was obtained, indicating that internals had longer performance times 


skell and B. Nappi for serving as experimenters: 
ding the performance times. 


1 The authors thank D. Ha: 
the interviewer. 


2 Our thanks also to J. Marland for recor 
3 We are grateful to K. Tonen for serving 28 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PERFORMANCE TIME 
FOR THE VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Performance time 


Groups Measure Seconds Measure Logarithms 
Males 
Skill 
Internals M 83.80 M 1.91 
SD 13.11 SD .0469 
Externals M 67.60 M 1.82 
SD 11.98 SD .0584 
Сһапсе 
Internals M 70.80 M 1.84 
SD 10.56 SD 0469 
Externals M 90.10 M 1.95 
8р 13.90 SD .0469 
Females 
Skill 
Internals M 72.00 M 1.84 
SD 16.94 SD .0579 
Externals M 69.40 M 1.82 
SD 18.57 SD .1153 
Chance 
Internals M 94.90 M 1.96 
SD 34.44 SD .1053 
Externals M 83.40 M 1.90 
SD 20.23 8р 0878 


than externals under skill conditions, 
internals under chance conditions. 
These significant main and first-order interaction effects, however, are 
conditioned by a highly significant Sex X Task Locus of Control inter- 
action (F = 18.00, df = 1, 72,p < 0005). This interaction is depicted in 
Figure 1 which presents the Task X Locus of Control interactions for men 
and women separately. As predicted, internal males had longer performance 
| ў tions, while externals took more time under chance 
conditions, This interaction is Specific to males; there is no interaction be- 
tween locus of control and task requirements for females. Rather, female 
subjects took more time to complete their performances under chance condi- 


US as opposed to the skill condition, regardless of their locus of control 
orientations. 


whereas externals took longer than 


асо рен 
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Task py Locus or CONTROL INTERACTIONS FOR MALE AND FEMALE PERFORMANCE Times 
chance conditions were significantly poorer than performances under skill 


conditions. 
Finally, a postsession interview revealed no sign that any subjects were 


aware of the specific purposes of the investigation. 
D. Discussion 


п indicate that male 
der skill conditions, while male exter- 


nt investigatio! internals had lon- 


The results of the prese 
ternals ип 


ger performance times than ex 
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nals exhibited more concern under chance conditions. While these results are 
in the predicted directions, a similar interaction was not obtained for females. 
Instead, women had longer performance times under chance conditions than 
under skill conditions, regardless of their locus of control orientations. "These 
findings seem to contradict the assumption of a direct correspondence between 
the self-report and performance time measures because the earlier study by 
Ryckman е? al. using self-reports indicated that locus of control was a rele- 
vant variable for women. The self-report ratings of emotional arousal from 
that study indicated an interaction between locus of control and task require- 
ments for women, Female internals were more upset with experimenter crit- 
icism under skill conditions, while externals expressed more concern under 
chance conditions, A similar interaction was not obtained for males, Men 
tended to express less concern with experimenter criticism than women, re- 
gardless of their locus of control orientations or the nature of the task re- 
quirements. 

These discrepant results, however, might be explained in terms of the 
kinds of role-linked behaviors that are considered appropriate or inappropriate 
for men and women in American culture. For example, displays of emotion 
are considered appropriate for women and inappropriate for men in many 
everyday situations. On the other hand, men are expected to engage in and 
excel at a variety of sports, while women are typically discouraged from such 
participation. Vinacke and his associates (1, 4, 5, 6) have consistently found 
that men and women use different strategies in competitive game situations. 
Men tend to use strategies characterized as “exploitative” ; and women, strat- 
egies characterized as “accommodative.” In terms of the present studies, then, 
it is Possible that men were unwilling to report being upset by experimenter 
Criticism; but that they did strive to perform well. Women, in contrast, were 
willing „to report emotional arousal appropriate to their locus of control 
mou т» but may have been reluctant to engage in 
performed more "e chr 3 gibus. М vieil i е E ERE d 
ШЫ Cibo an Fed em id men under skill conditions, "They also tool 
pity onditions because of the greater situational ambi- 


In summary, both studies indi i | 
cate clearly the im s a wart 
able that influences the occi 


contis on 2 Performance of individuals with different locus of 
rol orientations, It would appear that internal-external control orienta- 
nt implications for the behavior of women in our society 


than for men. The present study suggests the need for a systematic explora- 
tion of these differences in a variety of situations, 


| 


| 
| 
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E. SUMMARY 


A study was reported that investigated the effects of locus of control on 
the performance of men and women under chance or skill conditions. A dart- 
throwing task was used to test the hypothesis that internals of both sexes 
would show more concern with experimenter criticism of their performances 
under skill conditions; and externals of both sexes, under chance conditions. 
Arousal was expected to be displayed in longer performance times for inter- 
nals in the skill situation and externals under chance conditions. 

The hypothesized interaction was supported for the male subjects only, 
Females tended to take more time to complete their performances under 
chance conditions than under skill conditions, independently of their locus 
of control orientations. These findings were interpreted in terms of the kinds 
of sex-role behaviors expected of men and women in our society. Females were 
hypothesized to be reluctant to engage in “masculine” behavior, since they 
took less time to complete their performances in the skill situation than in 


the chance one, 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary 
Publications Service. 
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EFFECTS OF MOTIVATIONAL AROUSAL ON А PERSIAN 
FORM OF THE CALIFORNIA F-SCALE AND 
SOME OF ITS CORRELATES* 


Pahlavi University, Shiraz, Iran; and WOAL Experimental Project, 
UNESCO, Isfahan, Iran 


A. Н. MEHRYAR AND HANS D. KAUFMANN 


'This study investigated the performance of 92 Iranian Ss on a Persian 
adaptation of the California F-Scale to find out how it is affected by a real 
life competitive test situation. American findings with the F-Scale seem to 
indicate that it is relatively free of the kind of motivational distortion known 
as social desirability. In any case; the direction of distortion 18 likely to y? 
with the connotative meaning ОЁ authoritarian statements of attitudes in the 
culture concerned, By Adorno’s* standards, the traditional culture chat 
may be regarded as highly authoritarian. It is thus of d [e nate 


extent and direction of change in expressed authoritarian а 


motivational distortion in this society. 

i ge of 23.74 
j teachers, 56 women and 36 men, with a mean а . 
EM 593), working for the "Work-Oriented Adult Lites nd 
run by the Iranian government and UNESCO in Isfahan. ЫП шта 
the Gough-Sanford Rigidity (К) Scale—both as pine а 
translated, with slight modifications, by the senior author. 
on March 9, 1971, 


setts, 
Massachusetts, п cultural re- 
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twice: first under the highly competitive conditions of selection examination 
and later, after a six-week training period, under ordinary conditions. 

As the response alternatives to both the R- and the F-scales had been 
reduced to five, running from “Quite true = 2,” through “Don’t know = 
0,” to “Quite untrue = —2,” results are not ‘directly comparable to those 
reported by other workers. Comparison of the results of the first and second 
administrations shows that the motivational arousal associated with initial 
test has affected the responses of the group on both scales, the two means 
being 25.34 (SD = 12.43) and 23.17 (SD = 14.84) for the F-scale, and 
22.21 (SD = 7.98) and 19.55 (SD = 9.72) for the R-scale. It appears that 
motivational arousal has led to a rise in both the authoritarianism and rigidity 
scores. The test-retest reliabilities of the two scales are .74 and .51, respec- 
tively, The coefficient for the F-scale (.74) is comparable to some of those 
reported for the early English versions of the scale. The two administrations 
of the F- and the R-scales have correlated from 443 to .61, two of the cor- 
relations (.57 and .61) being higher than the reliability of the R-scale. 

As in the West,“ the F-scale has correlated negatively with level of educa- 
tion (—.17, N.S., and —21, p < +05) and posttraining achievement score in 
principles and methods of adult literacy (r = —.41 and —.40, p < .01). 
Only posttraining rigidity score has correlated significantly with the post- 
training achievement score (r — —.23, p < .05). These correlations may be 
taken as a measure of the construct validity of the F-scale in its new context. 
Neither F- nor R-scales, however, correlated significantly with extraversion 

(as hypothesized by Eysenck) or neuroticism measured by the Eysenck Per- 
“sonality Inventory? given at the end of the training period. 
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Pahlavi University 
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NATIONAL STEREOTYPES OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
IN WESTERN NIGERIA* 


University of Ife, Nigeria 


+ 
James O. OGUNLADE 


The present study was conducted soon after the end of the civil war in 
Nigeria to investigate the stereotype feelings of students from a University 
in Western Nigeria towards the different nationals that supported the two 
sides during the civil war. The subjects were 100 undergraduates randomly 
selected from the faculties of Arts and Science. Their ages ranged from 21 
years to 36 years and five months with a mean of 26.8 years. The subjects in 
this study had access to the radio and press that are available in the area of 


deral Military Government. 
adjectives. Some of the words were 


ile 26 adjectives were selected from 


newspaper articles that reported th rom both sides. The subjects 
were asked to assign 10 most suitable adjectives from the list to characterize 
the 10 nationals: namely, British, American, Russians, French, Italians, 


Chinese, Indians, Egyptians, Israelis, and Germans. 
The findings were as follows: the Americans, Russians, British, Indians, 
ly characterized 


Israelis, Egyptians, Germans, and the Italians were various! 
ientifically-minded, and intelligent. These 


as friendly, patriotic, sincere, scl 

eight nationals were known to be either supporters of the Nigerian Federal 
Military Government during the civil war or thought to be neutral, Com- 
pletely different and negative atti i characteristics as- 
signed to the French an 
active supporters of the break-away region 


the subjects variously characterized these tw j 
erous, cunning, aggressive, unreliable, stubborn, and ill-behaved. The most 


significant finding of this investigation was that the subjects characterized 
more favorably the nationals that supported the Federal Military Gove 


the country under the Fei 
The students were given a list of 63 


taken from Katz and Braly's list, wh 
e civil war f 


o nationals as mercenary, treach- 


on February 23, 
for cross-cultural 


itorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
Pitot eration jn accordance with our policy 


] Press. 
fus: nd racial stereotypes. J. Abn, @ Soc. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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LOCUS OF CONTROL AND TASK CATEGORIZATION: 
A STUDY USING THE PERCEPTUAL 
DEFENSE PARADIGM* f 


University of Kentucky 


S. RICHARD SAUBER 


————— 


the perceptual defense hypothesis 
doubt that psychological defense 
clinical terms can influence per- 
avior. This study explored the differences in perceptual 
Е locus of control and task categorization. The major 
ch a phenomenon as perceptual defense 
as opposed to internally controlled 
f denial as measured by perceptual 
riables as skill versus chance 


When the broad experimental basis for 
is properly considered, there seems little 
mechanisms as conceived in personality and 
ceptual recognition beh: 
defense as a function o 
hypotheses were, first, that there is su 
and, second, that externally controlled 
individuals are more defensive in terms 0: 
defense scores. "Third, such situational-task va: 
play an important part regarding perceptual behavior. 

Ss were 66 junior and senior students at the Franklin County High School 
in Frankfurt, Kentucky. The tachistoscopic presentation of taboo and neutral 
words constituted the measure of perceptual defense. Locus of Control was 
assessed by means of the LE Scale? and the mode of the task categorization 
was determined by both instructional sets and by the postexperimental ques- 


tionnaire. 
"The results clearly demonst 


neutral word difference score аб 
—— 
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17.6). This finding confirms the results of a number of methodologically 
sound experiments that hold that higher recognition thresholds for disagree- 
able words are easily obtainable when word frequency and other associative 
factors are controlled, As predicted, there was a trend toward higher recogni- 
tion thresholds for externals than internals, expecially when sex differences 
were considered (p < .05). The Scheffé tests (F = .95) indicate that the 
greatest comparison difference was between the internal-females, the least 
defensive group, and the external-females, the most defensive group. This 
finding supports the hypothesis that an “external,” as opposed to an "in- 
ternal,” will have a greater need to deny the threatening stimuli when he 
perceives the task as beyond his personal control, Contrary to expectations, 
the instructional sets proved to be somewhat ineffective influencers of task- 
Categorization, and the postexperimental questionnaire indicated that subjects 
who classified the task as involving skill revealed significantly (F — 4.62, 
df = 1/58, р < .05) more defensiveness than subjects who perceived the 
task as chance-determined. The most threatened and anxious group was those 
subjects who were classified as external-females and who perceived the task 
as related to their ability to Tecognize words, The hypothesized interaction 
effect between locus of control and task categorization was not substantiated. 
Probably subjects were responding to expectancies derived from the specific 


situational cues (skill-chance) independently of their generalized expectancies 
(1-Е) which cut across all situations, 


. Further investigation of the сопу 
sonality dimension (I-E) and the si 
area of defensiveness and perceptu: 


plex interaction effect between the per- 
tuational dimension (skill-chance) in the 
al behavior is suggested. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF EXTREME RESPONSE | 
STYLE: A FUNCTION OF METHOD 
OF ASSESSMENT* 


Department of Psychology, Western Illinois University 


MATTHEW К. MxRRENS 


The tendency to endorse extreme categories in filling out rating scales is 
a response style that is thought to be related to aspects of personality, although 
few clear relationships between personality attributes and extreme response 
style (ERS) have been discovered.! It is possible that previous investigators, 
using ERS measures varying in content, were selecting different groups of 


individuals as extreme responders. Tf this is the case, the difficulty in finding 


personality correlates becomes easier to understand. This investigation at- 


tempted to assess ERS by two methods, one containing substantial content 
and one low in content elements; and to obtain personality correlates of each. 

Ninety female college students were administered the Personal Friends 
Check List (PFCL),? a questionnaire consisting of 100 words descriptive of 


interpersonal relationships which $ was required to rate їп terms of importance 
on a five-point scale. The PFCL is a traditional, content-loaded measure of 


ERS. The second ERS measure consisted of a tape-recorded program of 10 
tonal patterns, each pattern being composed of a randomized arrangement of 
dots and dashes. Ss were asked to evaluate the tonal patterns by using а semantic 


differential type rating scale (seven-point). The 10 tonal patterns were pre- 
sented twice, each time being rated on а different factor of the semantic 
differential (RELAXED: 'TENSE; PLEASANT: UNPLEASANT). On 
both ERS measures an extreme score was defined as а rating in either the 
first or last position of the scale. Adding each of these extreme responses 4 
each measure yielded a total score. At a second session, Ss were scri 

the Personality Research Form, Form А, in order to study comprehensively 


potential personality correlates. 


The following personality scales were 


sured by the PFCL: Abasement (negatively), 


significantly related to ERS as mea- 
and Aggression, Defendence, 
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Dominance, Exhibition, and Social Recognition ( positively). The personality 
correlates of ERS as measured by the tonal patterns were Cognitive Structure 
(positively) and Aggression and Play (negatively). The fact that all the 
‘personality correlates of ERS on the PFCL are related to interpersonal be- 
havior may indicate that Ss’ ratings on the PFCL were based primarily on 
content factors. Therefore, the personality correlates, which were exclusively 
concerned with interpersonal behavior, may actually be descriptive of individ- 
uals who feel strongly about friendship and interpersonal behavior, rather 
than those who demonstrate an extreme response style. This finding may help 
explain the inconsistency regarding personality correlates noted in the litera- 
ture. Since the vast majority of the ERS measures previously used contain 
at least moderate content loadings, the personality attributes associated with 
ERS on a given measure might be best interpreted as reflecting a relationship 
between the content of the measure and the personality variable, rather than 
a relationship between ERS and aspects of personality. Thus, the personality 


variables previously thought to be significantly related to ERS may have been 
specific to the content of the given ERS measure. 


Department of Psychology 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of transcend- 
ing their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary 
Publications Service. 
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THE EFFECTS OF RACE AND SEX ON THE IMITATION OF 
TELEVISION MODELS* 


Social Problems Research Institute, University of South Carolina 


Karen В. Nicnoras, ROBERT E. McCanrzR, AND ROBERT V. HECKEL 


May! found that for both boys and girls, like-sexed models elicited more 
irrelevant imitation from subjects than did opposite-sexed models. Maccoby 
and Wilson? found that Ss, shown film, identified with like-sexed rather than 


opposite-sexed film characters. Studies in which model competency was те 
vealed before Ss’ table reveal the greater the reward, the greater the imitation 


by Ss. 


The present study was designed to determine whether (a) the model choices 


of boys would differ from girls, (2) the model choices of whites would differ 
from Negroes, and (с) 80% competency of one model would increase imitation 
of that model. Ss were 60 second-grade school children (15 WF, 15 WM, 15 
NF, and 15 NM). ‘The Ss and models answered a set of 20 multiple-choice 
questions with four possible answers to each question. Теп of the та 
were too difficult for second-grade students to answer without line Е 
models were age peers—a NF, a WF, а NM, and a WM. T! d у 
shown on а video tape as they answered the 20 questions. The Ss vi n 
models on a television set in the front of each classroom. AN 5 $$ ата А 
questions concurrently with the models, confederates of the ex ; 
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unseen female narrator read each question to the models. After each question 
had been read, each model marked prearranged answers which were held up 
simultaneously. The first shot by the camera included all four models and 
their answers. Then the camera zoomed in on one model and his answer, 
slowly went to the other three answers, and then zoomed back out on the 
answer that it had been in оп, Each model was the subject of the zoom one 
out of every four times in a left-to-right pattern. 

Major results using a x* analysis indicated that both the white girls and 
the Negro girls made significant choices between models (д < .001): white 
girls chose the white boy and the Negro boy most frequently; Negro girls 
chose the Negro boy most frequently and the white boy least frequently. For 
all subjects, а null hypothesis was rejected (р < .001) for the effect of the 
camera zoom, Results indicated that girls imitated boys significantly more 
frequently than boys imitated girls. This may be related to the fact that males 
have a privileged status and there is therefore a relatively greater positive. 
reinforcement of masculine role behavior in our society. 

"The effect of the camera zoom was not anticipated. Although imitation of 
the zoom did exceed chance, the effect of it did not obviate the effects of the 
human models, at least not for the girls, "The unexpected effect of the camera 
zoom raises the question as to whether the television camera is a more impor- 
tant discriminative cue for today's children than human models. 


Robert V. Heckel, Director 
Social Problems Research Institute 
University of South Carolina 
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IMITATION OF ADULT AND PEER TELEVISION MODELS 
BY WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN* 


Social Problems Research Institute, Unieersity of South Carolina 


Karen В. №сноглѕ, ROBERT E, McCarran, лхо Ковккт У. Насккь 


Miller and Dollard! have indicated that it is most rewarding to imitate 
those who are superior in an age-grade hierarchy, in а hierarchy of social 
status, in an intelligence ranking system, or in a technical field. Bandura and 
Kupers? reported that adults served as more powerful modeling stimuli than 


and N child would differ in their model choices. 
"Tbe By iil риме school children: 15 WF, 15 WM, 15 NF, 


and 15 NM. 
Materials and procedures were identical to those used in Nicholas, Mo 


Carter, and Heckel* bib — " chm models were utilised: ва 
adult male, and adult a boy, and à 

Major results with the ue of a y? analys indicated that there were быт 
significant sex differences: (a) boys imitated the man more frequently 
did girls (p < .024), А ми сет pal 
girls (р < .032), (с) 
boys (p < .001). There was one significant тик den ner 
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having a superior background of education and experience that would more 
readily qualify them to answer the type of questions used in the present study. 
There is a lack of agreement in previous studies as to whether imitation occurs 
to like-sexed or to opposite-sexed models. 

In the present study, with adults among the models, both white and Negro 
girls imitated the woman, and Negro boys imitated the man. White boys, - 
however, imitated both the man and the woman to an equal extent. The re- 
sults of the previous study by the authors indicate that given boys and girls as 
models to choose from, girls imitated the boys. Given adults and peers to 
imitate, girls imitated the woman. The results for the boys are less clear-cut. 


Boys did not seem to imitate to the extent that girls did, and their model 
choices were more varied. 


Robert V. Heckel, Director 

Social Problems Research Institute 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 29208 
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IMPACT OF STREAMING ON PUPIL ATTITUDES IN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND* 


Department of Education, Chicago State College 


EARL OGLETREE 
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Streaming or ability grouping is a critical educational issue 
United States and in England and Scotland. This system of grouping 
tion 


i 
j 


rian times and officially sanctioned since 1931. Although 

decline in the practice in recent years, it is still an integral part 
and Scottish education. The advocates of streaming base their 
ment on increased opportunities for achievement, whereas the 
method of organization as a discriminatory practice, based on 
causing much insecurity and unhappiness among slow children. 
past research studies on the effects of streaming on pupil attitudes 


sistent, 

To determine the effects of streaming on pupil attitudes, 
ducted a study in primary schools located in Surrey and 
and in the vicinity of Edinburgh, Scotland. The sample included 245 English 
and 284 Scottish 10- to 12-year-olds. Two streamed and two nonstreamed 
(heterogeneous) schools were sampled in each locale. The 529 pupils 


given a 25-item attitude inventory scale, which was 
1, class, peers, schoolwork, and self, The streamed 
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attitudes towards schoo 
pupils were divided into two ability and slow, groups A 
and B respectively. 

The findings showed that as а whole the superior streams exhibited the mont 


favorable attitudes, followed by the heterogeneous group and slow 
that order. English and Scottish Z2. differed very little, The specific 
findings illustrated (combining an 
superior stream (68%) Y rero d | © school, 
followed by heterogeneous pui 
The superior stream ФУ ge pu ==? toward. class, while 77% 
of the heterogeneous an 

iti i rd schoolwork favored the 
he oa н group (70%) and the slow stream (4%). 
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'The superior stream (95%) possessed the most favorable attitudes toward 
peers, with the heterogeneous group (88%) second and the slow stream 
(8596) last. On the question as to whether they perceived their class as clever, 
4596 of the superior group responded "Yes," while only 18% of the slow 
group and 1496 of the heterogeneous group responded affirmatively. When 
asked, “How do you feel about streaming?" responses of the superior stream 
were "It's all right," “I think it is sensible," “I agree with it"; whereas the 
slow students responded, "I don't like it," “I would like to be in a mixed 
class,” “Stupid people are placed in my class; clever people get into the bright 
classes." 

Although the results do not demonstrate any deleterious effects on attitudes, 
it nevertheless indicates a difference in attitudes between the levels and kinds 
of grouping, particularly between the random group and the slow stream. 


Chicago State College 
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